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PREFACE. 


Xh fulfilling the engagement which I had come under to the Public with re-, 
spect to the History of America, it was ray intention not to have published 
any part of the work until the whole was completed. The present state of 
the British colonies has induoed me to alter that resolution. While they 
are engaged in civil war with Great Britain, inquiries and speculations con- 
cerning their ancient forms of policy and laws, which exist no longer, can* 
not be interesting. The attention and expectation of mankind are now 
turned towards their future condition. In whatever manner this unhappy 
contest may terminate, a new order of things must arise in North America, 
and its affairs will assume another aspect. I wait with the solicitude of a 
good citizen, until the ferment subside, and regular government be re-esta- 
blished, and then I shall return to this part of my work, in which I had made 
some progress. That, together with the history of Portuguese America, and 
of the settlements made by the several nations of Europe in the West India 
Islands, will complete my plan. 


The three volumes which I now publish contain an account of the discovery 
of the New World, and of the progress of the Spanish aAas mod colonies 
there. This is not only the most splendid portion of the American story* hot 
so much detached, as by itself to form a perfect whole, remarkable for the 
unity of the subject. As the principles and maxims of the Spaniards in, 
planting colonies, which have been adopted in some measure by, every nation* 
are unfolded in this part of my work ; it will serve as a proper , introdu c ti o n 
to the history of all the European establishments in America, and convey 
inch information concerning this important article of policy, as maybe deem* 
ed no less interesting than curious. 

0 In describing the achievements and institutions of the Spaniards in the 
New World, I have departed in many instances, from the acoeupts of pro* 
ceding historians, and have often related facts which seem to havebeen on* 
known . to them* It is a duty I owe to the Public to mention the sources 
from which I have derived such intelligence as justifies me cither in placing 
transactions in a new light, or in forming any new opinion with respect to 
onuses and effects. This duty I perform with greater satisfaction as ft 
afford an opportunity of expressing my gratitude to, those benefactors 
> have honoured me with their countenance and aid in my researches, 
lit wasftom Spainthat I had to expect the most 'kqgsxfa 

'* my work, l considered ft *»*• 

. -dm Grantham, to whom I had . the hmmm ^f he-, 
/iaforn, and wfth whose bbemlity of sentiment, and 
' :wm will mmrdumL was ambassador to foe- o&bfi-til ' 
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to obtain the gratification of my wishes ; and I am perfectly sensible, that 
what progress I have made in my inquiries among the Spaniards, ought to be 
ascribed chiefly to their knowing how much his lordship interested himself 
in my success. 

But did I owe nothing more to Lord Grantham than the advantages which 
I have derived from his attention in engaging Mr. Waddilove, the chaplain 
of his embassy, to take the conduct of my literary inquiries in Spain, the ob- 
ligations I lie under to him would be very great. During five years that 
gentlemen has carried on researches for my behoof, with such activity, perse- 
verance, and knowledge of the subject, to which his attention was turned, as 
have filled me with no less astonishment than satisfaction. He procured for 
me the greater part of the Spanish books which I have consulted ; and as 
many of them were printed early in the sixteenth century, and are become 
extremely rare, the collecting of these was such an occupation as alone re- 
quired much time and assiduity. To his friendly attention I am indebted for 
copies of several valuable manuscripts, containing facts and details which I 
might have searched for in vain in works that have been made public. En- 
couraged by the inviting good will with which Mr. Waddilove conferred his 
favours, I transmitted to him a set of queries, with respect both to the cus- 
toms and policy of the native Americans, and the nature of several institu- 
tions in the Spanish settlements, framed in such a manner that a Spaniard 
might answer them without disclosing any thing that was improper to be 
communicated to a foreigner. He translated these into Spanish, and obtain- 
ed from various persons who had resided in most of the Spanish colonies, 
such replies as have afforded me much instruction. 

Notwithstanding those peculiar advantages with which my inquiries were 
carried on in Spain, it is with regret I am obliged to add, that their success 
must be ascribed to the beneficence of individuals, not to any communication 
by public autho^ty. By a singular arrangement of Philip II., the records of 
the Spanish monarchy are deposited in the Arcldvo of Simancas, near Val- 
ladolid, at the distance of a hundred and twenty miles from the seat of go- 
vernment and the supreme courts of justice. The papers relative to Ameri- 
ca, and chiefly to that early period of its history towards which my attention was 
directed, are so numerous, that they alone, according to one account, fill the 
largest apartment in the Archivo ; and according to another, they compose 
eight hundred and seventy-three large bundles. Conscious of possessing, 
in some degree, the industry which belongs to a historian, the prospect of 
such a treasure excited my most ardent curiosity. But the prospect of it is 
all that I have enjoyed. Spain, with an excess of caution, has uniformly 
thrown a veil over her transactions in America. From strangers they are 
concealed with peculiar solicitude. Even to her own subjects the Archivo 
of Simancas is not opened without a particular order from the crown ; and, 
after obtaining that, papers cannot be copied without paying fees of office 
so exorbitant that the expense exceeds what it would be proper to bestow, 
when the gratification of literary curiosity is the only object. It is to be 
hoped, that the Spaniards will at last discover this system of concealment to 
be no less impolitic than illiberal. From what I have experienced in the 
course of my inquiries, I am satisfied, that upon a more minute scrutiny into 
V operations in the New World, however reprehensible the actions 
of individuals may appear, the conduct of the nation will be placed in a more 
favourable light. 

In other parts of Europe very different sentiments prevail. Having search- 
ed, without success, in Spain, for a letter of Cortes to Charles V. written 
soon after he landed in the Mexican Empire, which has not hitherto been 
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published ; it occurred to me, that as the Emperor was setting out for Ger- 
many at the time when the messengers from Cortes arrived in Europe, the 
letter with which they were intrusted might possibly be preserved in the Im- 
perial library of Vienna. I communicated this idea to Sir Robert Murray 
Keith, with whom I have long had the honour to live in friendship, and I had 
soon the pleasure to learn, that upon his application her Imperial Majesty 
had been graciously pleased to issue an order, that not only a copy of that 
letter (if it were found), but of any other papers in the library which could 
throw light upon the History of America, should be transmitted to me. The 
letter from Cortes is not in the Imperial library ; but an authentic copy, at- 
tested by a notary, of the letter written by the magistrates of the colony 
planted by him at Vera Cruz, which 1 have mentioned, p. 1 44, having been 
found, it was transcribed, and sent to me. As this letter is no less curious, 
and as little known as that which was the object of my inquiries, I have given 
some account, in its proper place, of what is most worthy of notice in it. 
Together with it, I received a copy of a letter from Cortes, containing a long 
account of his expedition to Honduras, with respect to which I did not think 
it necessary to enter into any particular detail ; and likewise those curious 
Mexican paintings, which I have described, p. 225. 

My inquiries at St. Petersburgh were carried on with equal facility and 
success. In examining into the nearest communication between our conti- 
nent and that of America, it became of consequence to obtain authentic in- 
formation concerning the discoveries of the Russians in their navigation from 
Kamchatka towards the coast of America. Accurate relations of their first 
voyage, in 1 74 1, have been published by Muller and Gmelin. Several foreign 
authors have entertained an opinion that the court of Russia studiously con- 
ceals the progress which has been made by more recent navigators, and suf- 
fers the Public to be amused with false accounts of their route. Such conduct 
appeared to me unsuitable to those liberal sentiments, and that patronage of 
science, for which the present sovereign of Russia is eminent ; nor could I 
discern any political reason, that might render it improper to apply for infor- 
mation concerning the late attempts of the Russians to open a communica- 
tion between Asia and America. My ingenious countryman, Dr. Rogerson, 
first physician to the Empress, presented my request to Her Imperial Majes- 
ty, who not only disclaimed any idea of concealment, but instantly ordered 
the journal of Captain Krenitzin, who conducted the only voyage of discove- 
ry made by public authority since the year I74i, to be translated, and his 
original chart to be copied for my use. By consulting them, I have been 
enabled to give a more accurate view of the progress and extent of the Rus- 
sian discoveries than has hitherto been communicated to the Public. 

From other quarters I have received information of great utility and im- 
portance. M. le Chevalier de Pinto, the minister from Portugal to the court 
of Great Britain, who commanded for several years at Matagrosso, a settle- 
ment of the Portuguese in the interior part of Brasil, where the" Indians are 
numerous, and their original manners little altered by intercourse with Euro- 
peans, was pleased to send me very full answers to some queries concerning 
the character and institutions of the natives of America, which his polite re- 
ception of an application made to him in my name encouraged me to propose. 
These satisfied me, that he had contemplated with a discerning attention the 
curious objects which his situation presented to his view, and I have often 
followed him as one of my best instructed guides. 

M. Suard, to whose elegant translation of the History of the Reign of 
Charles V. I owe the favourable reception of that work on the continent, pro- 
cured me answers to the same queries from M. de Bougainville, who had 
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opportunities of observing the Indians both of North and South America, 
and from M. Godin le Jeune, who resided fifteen years among Indians in 
Quito, and twenty years in Cayenne. The latter are more valuable from 
having been examined by M. de la Condamine, who, a few weeks before his 
death, made some short additions to them, which may be considered as the 
last effort of that attention to science which occupied a long life. 

My inquiries were not confined to one region in America. Governor 
Hutchinson took the trouble of recommending the consideration of my que- 
ries to Mr. Hawley and Mr. Brainerd, two protestant missionaries employed 
among the Indians of the Five Nations, who favoured me with answers which 
discover a considerable knowledge of the people whose customs they describe. 
From William Smith, Esq. the ingenious historian of New York, I received 
some useful information. When I enter upon the History of our Colonies in 
North America, I shall have occasion to acknowledge how much I have been 
indebted to many other gentlemen of that country. 

From the valuable Collection of Voyages made by Alexander Dalrymple, 
Esq., with whose attention to the History of Navigation and Discovery the 
Public is well acquainted, I have received some very rare books, particularly 
two large volumes of Memorials, partly manuscript and partly in print, which 
were presented to the court of Spain during the reigns of Philip III. and Phi- 
lip IV. From these I have learned many curious particulars with respect to 
the interior state of the Spanish colonies, and the various schemes formed 
for their improvement. As this collection of Memorials formerly belonged 
to the Colbert Library, I have quoted them by that title. 

All those books and manuscripts I have consulted with that attention which 
the respect due from an Author to the Public required ; and by minute re- 
ferences to them, I have endeavoured to authenticate whatever I relate. The 
longer I reflect on the nature of historical composition, the more I am con- 
vinced that this scrupulous accuracy is necessary. The historian who records 
the events of his own time, is credited in proportion to the opinion which 
the Public entertains with respect to his means of information and his vera- 
city. He who delineates the transactions of a remote period, has no title to 
claim assent, unless he produces evidence in proof of his assertions. With- 
out this he may write an amusing tale, but cannot be said to have composed 
an authentic history. In those sentiments I have been confirmed by the o- 
pinion of an Author,* whom his industry, erudition, and discernment, have 
deservedly placed in a high rank among the most eminent historians of the 
age. Imboldened by a bint from him, 1 have published a catalogue of the 
Spanish books which I have consulted. This practice was frequent in the 
last century, and was considered as an evidence of laudable industry in an 
author ; in the present, it may, perhaps, be deemed the effect of ostentation ; 
but, as many of these books are unknown in Great Britain, I could not other- 
wise have referred to them as authorities, without encumbering the page with 
an insertion of their full titles. To any person who may choose to follow me 
in this path of inquiry, the catalogue must be very useful. 

My readers will observe, that in mentioning sums of money, I have uni- 
formly followed the Spanish method of computing by pesos. In America, 
the peso fuerte y or duro , is the only one known ; and that is always meant 
when any sum imported from America is mentioned. The peso fuerte, as 
well as other coins, has varied in its numerary value ; but I have been ad- 
vised, without attending to such minute variations, to consider it as equal 
to four shillings and six-pence of our money. It is to be remembered, how- 
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ever, that, in the sixteenth century, the effective value of a peso, t. e. the 
quantity of labour which it represented, or of goods which it would purchase, 
was five or six times as much as at present. 


N. B. — Since this edition was put into the press, a history of Mexico, in 
two volumes in quarto, translated from the Italian of the Abb6 D. Francesco 
Saverio Clavigero, has been published. From a person who is a native of 
New Spain, who has resided forty years in that country, and who is acquaint- 
ed with the Mexican language, it was natural to expect much new informa- 
tion. Upon perusing his work, however, I find that it contains hardly any 
addition to the ancient History of the Mexican Empire, as related by Acos- 
ta and Herrera, but what is derived from the improbable narratives and fan- 
ciful conjectures of Torquemada and Boturini. Having copied their splen- 
did descriptions of the high state of civilization in the Mexican Empire, M. 
Clavigero, in the abundance of his zeal for the honour of his native country, 
charges me with having mistaken some points, and with having misrepresent- 
ed others, in the History of it. When an author is conscious of having exert- 
ed industry in research, and impartiality in decision, he may, without pre- 
sumption, claim what praise is due to these qualities, and he cannot be insen- 
sible to any accusation that tends to weaken the force of his claim. A feel- 
ing of this kind has induced me to examine such strictures of M. Clavigero 
on my History of America as merited any attention, especially as these are 
made by one who seemed to possess the means of obtaining accurate infor- 
mation ; and to show that the greater part of them is destitute of any just 
foundation. This I have done in notes upon the passages in my History 
which gave rise to his criticisms. 

College of Edinburgh, 

March I, 1788. 
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trado. 4to. Mad. 1756. 

■ Disourso sobre el fomento de 

la Industria popular. 8vo. Mad. 1774. 

Campomanes Discurso sobre la Edaeacion 
popular de los Artesanos. 8vo. 5 vob Mad. 
1775, Ac. 

Caracas — Real Cedula de Fundacion de la 
Real Compagnia Guipuscoana de Caracas. 12mo. 
Mad. 1765. 

Caravan tea (Fr, Lopez de) Relacion de las 
Provincias que tiene el Govierno del Peru, los 
Officios que en cl se Provien, y la Hacienda que 
alii tiene su Magestad, lo que se Gasta de ella y 
le queda Libre, Ac. Ac. Dedicado al Marques 
de Santos Claros, Agno de 1611. MS. 

Cardenas y Cano (Gabr.) Ensayo Chronolo- 
gico para la Historia genet al de la Florida, fob 
Mad 173 3. 

Carranzana (D. Gon 5 ales) A Geographical 
Description of the Coasts, Ac. of the Spanish 
West Indies. 8vo, Lond. 1740. 

Casas (Bart, de las) Brevissima Relacion de 
la Destruycion de las Indias. 4io. 1552. 

' 1 (Bart de las) Narratio Iconibus illus- 
trata per 'Dteod. de Bry. 4to. Oppent. 1614. 

(Bart, de las) An Account of the first 

i Voyages and Discoveries of the Spaniards in 
America. 8vo. Lond. 1693. 

Cassani (P. Joseph) Historia de la Provincia 
de Compagnia de Jesus del Nuevo Reyno de 
Granada, fob Mad. 1741. 

Castanheda (Fern. Lop. de) Historia do Des- 
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cobrimento e Conquista de India pelos Portu- 
guese*. fob 2 vob Lisb. 1552. 

Castellanos (Juan de) Primera y Secunda de 
las Elegias de Varones Iilustres de Indias. 4to. 
2 vob Mad. 1589. 

Castillo (Bernal Dias del) Historia Verda- 
dcra de la Conquista de Nueva Espagna. fob 
Mad. 1632. 

Castro, Figueroa y Salazar (D. Pedro de) 
Relacion di su ancimiento y servicios. 1 2mo. 

Cavallero (D. Jos. Garcia) Brieve Cotejo y 
Valance de las Pesas y Medidas di varias Naci- 
ones, reducidas a las que Corren en Castilla. 4to. 
Mad. 1731. 

Cepeda (D. Fern.) Relacion Universal del 
Sitio en que esta fundada la Ciudad de Mexico, 
fob 1 637. 

Cie$a de Leon ( Pedro de) Chronica del Peru 
fob Seville, 1 53 3. 

Cisneros (Diego) Sitio, Naturaleza, y Pro- 
priedades de la Ciudad de Mexico. 4io. Mexi- 
co, 1618. 

Clemente (P. Claudio) Tablas Chronological, 
en que contienen los Sucesos Ecclesi&slicos y 
Seculares de Indias. 4to. Vab 1689. 

Cogullado (P. Fr. Diego Lopez) Historia de 
Yucatan, fob Mad. 1688. 

Collecao dos Brives Pontificos e Leyes Regias 
que forao Expedidos y Publicadas desde o Anno 
1741, sobre a la Liberdada das Pessoas bene e 
Comrnercio dos Indos de Bresib 

Collcccion General de la Providencias hasta 
aqui tomadas par el Gobierno sobre el Estragni- 
men to, y Occupacion de Temporalidades de los 
Regulares de la Compagnia de Espagna, Indias, 
Ac. Partes IV. 4to. Mad. 1767. 

Colon (D. Fernando) La Historia del Almi- 
rante D. Christoval Colon. Exst. Barcia Hist. 
Prim. I. 1. 

Columbus (Christ.) Navigatio quamultasRe- 
giones hactenus incognitas invenit. Exst. Nov. 
Orb. Grynaei, p. 90. 

— — (Ferd. ) Life and Actions of his 

Father Admiral Christoph. Columbus. Exst. 
Churchill’s Voyages, ii. 479. 

Compagnia Real de Comrnercio para las Islas 
de S t0 Domingo Puerto-rico, y la Margarita. 
12mo. 

Compendio General de las Contribuciones y 
gattos que occasionan todos los effectos, frutos, 
caudales, Ac. que trafican entre los reynos de 
Castilla y America. 4to. 

Concilios Provinciales Primero y Segundo 
celebrados en la muy Noble y muy Leal Ciudad 
de Mexico en los Agnos de 1555 y 1565. foL 
Mexico, 1769. 

Concilium Mexicanum Provinciate tertium ce- 
lebratum Mexici, anno 1585. fob Mexici, 1770. 

Continente Americano, Argonautade las cos- 
tas de Nueva Espagna y Tierra Firm6 12mo. 

Cordeyro (Antonio) Historia Insulana das 
Ilhas a Portugas sugeytas no Oceano Occiden- 
tal. fob Lisb. 1717. 

Corita (Dr. Alonzo) Breve y sumaria Re- 
lacion de los Segnores, Manera, y Difierencia de 
ellos, que havia en la Nueva Espagna, y otras 
Provincias sus Comarc&nas, y de sus Leyes, 
Uses, y Costumbres, y de la Forma que tenun 
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en Tributar sus Vasallos en Tiempo de su Gen- 
tilidml, Ac. MS. 4to. pp. 307. 

Coronada (Fr. Vasq. de) Sommario di due sue 
Lettere del Viaggio fatto del Fra. Marco da 
Nizza al sette Citta de Cevola. Exst. Ramu- 
sio Hi. 554. 

(Fr. Vasq, de) Relacion Viaggio 

alle sette Citta. Ramus, iii. 3.59 

Cortes (Hern.) Quattro Cartas dirigidas al 
F.mperador Carlos V. en que ha Relacion de 
6us Conquistas en la Nueva Espngna. Exst. 
Barcia Hist. Prim, tom i. 

Cortessi (Ferd.) De Insulis nuper inventis 
Narrationes ad Carolum V. fol. 1532 

Cortese (Fern.) Relacioni, &c. Exst. Ila- 
musio ii. 225. 

Culiero (D. Pedro) Peregrinacion del Mayor 
Parte del Mundo. Zaragoss. 4to. 1688. 

Cumana, Govierno y Noticia de. foL MS. 

Davila Padilla (F. Aug.) Historia de la Fun- 
daeion y Discurso de Provincia de St. Jago de 
Mexico, fol. Bruss. 1625. 

- — ■-■■■ ' (Gil Gonzalez) Teatro Kccle- 

siastico de la Primitiva Iglesia de los Indias 
Occidentales. fol. 2 vols. 1649. 

Documentos tocantes a la Persecucion, que 
los Reg u lares de la Compagnia suscitaron contra 
Don B de Cardenas Obispo de Paraguay. 4to. 
Mad. 1768. 

Echaveri (D. Bernardo Ibagnez de) El Rey- 
iio Jesuitico del Paraguay. Exst. tom. iv. Col- 
leccion de Documentos. 4to. Mad. 1770. 

Echave y Assu (D. Fiancisco de) La Estrel- 
la de Lima covertida en Sol sobre sur tres Coro- 
nas. fol. Amberes, 1688. 

Eguiara El Egueren (D. J. Jos.) Bibliotheca 
Mexicana, sive Eruditorum Historia Virorum 
in America Boreali natorum, &c. tom. prim fol. 
Mex. 1775. N. B. No more than one volume 
of this work has been published. 

Ercilia y Zuniga (D. Alonzo de) La Arau- 
;ana : Poenm Eroico. fol. Mad. 1 7 33. 

— ■ — 2 vols. 8vo. Mad 1777. 

Escalona (D. Gaspar de) Gazophylacium Re- 
gium Peruvicum. fol. Mad. 1775. 

Faria y Sousa (Manuel de Historia del Rey- 
io de Portugal, fob Amber. 1730. 

Faria y Sousa, History of Portugal from the 
first Ages to the Revolution under John IV. 
8 vo. Lond. 1698. 

Fernandez (Diego) Prima y secunda Parte de 
la Historia del Peru. fol. Sevil). 1571. 

- - ■■■ — — (P. Juan. Patr. ) Relacion Histo 

nel de las Missiones do los Indias que daman 
Chiquitos. 4to. Mad. 1726. 

Feyjoo (Benit Geron.) Espagnoles Ameri- 
canos— Discurso VI. deL tom. iv. del Teatro 
Critico. Mad. 1769. 

■■■ ■■■ " Solucion del gran Problema Histo- 

rico sobre la Poblacion de U America— Discurso 
XV. del tom. v. de Teatro Critico. 

■ — (D. Miguel) Relacion Descriptiva 

de la Ciudad y Provincia Truxillo del Peru. fol. 
Mad. 1765. 

Freyre (Ant.) Piralas de la America. 4to. 

^ 
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Frasso (D. Petro) De Regio Patronatu In- 
diarum, fol. 2 vols. Matriti, 1775. 

Gnlvao (Antonio) Tratado dos Descobrimen- 
tos Antigosy Modernos. fol. Lisboa, 1731. 

Galvano (Ant.) the Discoveries of the World 
from the first Original unto the Year 1555. 
Osborne’s Collect, ii. 354. 

Gamboa (D. Fran. Xavier de) Comentarios 
a los ordinanzas de Minas, fol. Mad. 1761. 

Garcia (Gregorio) Historia Ecclesiastica y 
Seglar de la India Oriental y Occidental, y 
Predication de la Santa Evangelia en ella. 12mo. 
Baeca, 1626. 

- (Fr. Gregorio) Origen de los Indios 

del Nuevo Mundo. fol. Mad. 1729. 

Gastclu (Anton. Valasquez) Arie de Lengua 
Mexicana. 4to. Puibla de los Angeles. 1716. 

Gazeta de Mexico por los Annos 1728, 1729, 
1730. 4 to. 

Girava (Hieronymo) Dos Libros de Cesmo- 
grapbia. Milan, 1556. 

Godoy (Diego de) Relacion al H. Cortes, qua 
trata del Descubrimiento di diversas Ciudades, 
y Provincias, y Guerras que tuio con los Indios. 
Exst. Baicia Hist. Prim. torn. i. 

Lettera a Cortese, &c. Exst. Ra~ 

musio iii. 300. 

Gomara (Fr. Lopez de) La Historia general 
de las Indias. 12mo. Anv. 1554. 

Historia general de las Indias. Exst. 

Barcia Hist. Prim. tom. ii. 

(Fr. Lopez de) Chronica de la Nueva 

Espagna o Conquista de Mexico. Exst. Barcia 
Hist. Prim. tom. ii. 

Guatemala — R&zon punlual de los Successos 
mas memorabiles, y de los Estragos y dan nos 
que ha padecido la Ciudad de Guatemala, fol. 
1774. 

Gumilla (P. Jos.) El Orinoco illustr&do y 
defendido ; Historia Natural, Civil, y Geogra- 
phica de este Gran Rio &c. 4to. 2 tom* Mad. 
1745. 

" ■ — 1 - Histoire Naturelle, Civile, et 

Geographique de TOrenoque. Traduite par M. 
Eidous. 12mo. tom. iii. Avig. 1758. 

Gusman (Nugno de) Relacion serilta in 
Omillan Provincia de Mechuacan della maggior 
Spagnanell 1530. Exst. Ramusio iii. 331. 

Henis (P. Thadeus) Ephemerides Belli Guia- 
ranici, ab Anno 1754. Exst. Colleccion general 
de Docum, tom. iv. 

Hernandes (Fran.) Plantarum, Animalium 
et Mineralium Mexicanorum Historia. fol. Rom* 
1651. 

Herrera (Anton, de) Historia general de los 
Hechos de los CastelUnos en las Isles y Tierra 
Firma de Mar Oceano. fol. 4 vols. Mad. 1601. 

■ — — Historia General, &c. 4 vols. Mad. 

1730. 

1 — General History, Ac. Translated by 
Stephens. 8vo. 6 vols. Lond. 1740. 

— — Descriptio Indias Occidental*!*. fo- 

Amst. 1622. 

Hue me z y Horcasitas (D. Juan Francisco 
de) Extracto de los Autos de Diligencias y ns 
conocimientos de los rios, lagunas, vertieates, J> 
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desaguas de Mexico y su valle, &c* fob Mex. 
1748. 

Jesuitas — Colleccion de las applicaciones que 
se van haciendo de los Cienes, Casas y Coligios 
que fueron de la Compagnia de Jesus, expat ria- 
dos de estns Reales dominios. 4to. 2 vols. Lima, 
1772 y 1773. 

■ — . Colleccion General de Providencias 
hasta aqui tomadas por el Gobierno sobre el 
Estrannamiento y Occupacion de temporalidades, 
de los Regulares de la Compagnia de Espagna, 
Indias, e Islas Filipinas. 4to. Mad. 1767. 

- Retrato de los Jesuitas formado al 

natural. 4 to. 2 vols. Mad. 1768. 

Jesuitas Relacion Albreviada da Republica 
que os Religiosos Jesuitas estabeleceraon. 12mo. 

Idea del Origen, Gobierno, &c, de la 
Compagnia de Jesus. 8vo. Mad. 1768. 

Lrevinius (Apollonius) Libri V. de Peru- 
viae Invention, et rebus in eadem gestis. 12tuo. 
Ant. 1567. 

Leon (Fr. Ruiz de) Hernandia, Poema ITe- 
royco de Conquista de Mexico. 4to. Mad. 1755. 

- (Ant. de) Epitome de la Bibliotheca 

Oriental y Occidental, Nautica y Geografica. 
fol. Mad. 1737. 

Lima : A true Account of the Earthquake 
which happened there 28th October, 1746. 
Translated from the Spanish. 8vo. London, 
1748. 

Lima Gozosa, Description de las festibas De- 
monstrnciones, con que esta Ciudad celebrd la 
real Proclamacion de el Nornhrt? Augusto del 
Catolico Monaicho D. Carlos III. Lima. 4to. 
1760. 

Llano Zapata (D. Jos. Euseb.) Preliminar 
al Tomo 1. de las Memorias Historico Phvsicas, 
Critico-Apologeticas de la America Meridional. 
8vo. Cadiz, 1759. 

Lopez (D. Juan Luis) Diseurso Ilistorico 
Politico en defenso de la Jurisdicion Real. fol. 
1685. 

(Thom.) Atlas Geographico de la Ame- 
rica Septentjional y Meridional. 12ino. Par. 
1758. 

Lorenzana (D. Fr. Ant.) Arzobispo de Mexi- 
co, ahora de Toledo, Histoiia de Nueva Espag- 
na, escrita por su Esdarecido Conquistador 
Hernan. Cortes, Aumentada con otros Docu- 
ments y Notas. fol. Mex. 1770. 

Lozano (P. Pedro) Description Chorogra- 
phica, del Terretorios, Arboles, Animalcs del 
Gran Chaco, y de los Rites y Costumhres de 
las innumerabiles Naciones que la habitan. 4to. 
Cordov. 1733. 

■ Historia de h Compagnia de Jesus en la 

Provincia del Paraguay, fol. 2 vols. Mad. 
1753. 

Madriga (Pedro de) Description du Gou- 
vemement du Perou. Exst. Voyages qui ont 
aervi & PEtablisaement de la Comp, des Indes, 
tom. ix. 105. 

Mariana (P. Juan de) Diseurso de les Knfer- 
medades de la Compagnia de Jesus, 4 to. Mad. j 
1658. | 


Martinez de la Puente (D. Jos.) Compendio 
de las Historias de los Descubrimientos, Con- 
quistas, y Guerras de la India Oriental, y sus 
Islas, desde los Tiempos del Infunte Don En- 
rique de Portugal su Inventor. 4to. Mad. 1681. 

Martyr ab Angleria (Petr.) De Rebus Ocea- 
nicis et Novo Orbe Decades tres. 12mo. Colon. 
1574. 

De Insulis nuper inventis, et de 

Moribus Incolarum. Ibid. p. 329. 

. Opus Epistolarum. fol, Amst. 

1670. 

— Angleria (Petr.) II Sommario ca- 

vato della sua Historia del Nuevo Mundo. Ra- 
musio iii. i. 

Mata (D. Geron. Fern, de) Ideas politicas y 
morales. 12mo. Toledo, 1640. 

Mochuacan — Relacion de las Ceremonias, 
Ritos, y Poblacion de los Indios de Mecbuacan 
hccha al I. S. D. Ant. de Mendoza Vi rey de 
Nueva Espagna. Fol. MS. 1 

Melendez (Fr. Juan) Tesoros Verdaderos de | 
las Indias Historia de la Provincia de S. Juan j 
Baptista del Pern, del Orden de Predieadores. 
fol. 3 vols. Rom. 1681. 

Memorial Adjustado por D. A. Fern, de 
Heredia Gobernador de Nicaragua v Honduras, 
fol. 1753. 

Memorial Adjustado contra los Officiales de 
Casa de Moneda a Mexico de el anno 1 729. fol. 

Mendoza (D. Ant. de) Lettera al Imperatore 
del Descoprimento della Terra Firma della N. 
Spagna verso Tromnntano. Exst. Ramusio iii. 
355. 

(Juan Gonz. de) Historia del gran 

Reyno de China, con un Itinerario del Nuevo 
Mundo. 8vo. Rom. 1585. 

Miguel (Vic. Jos ) Tablas de los Sucesos Kc- 
clesiasticos en Africa, Indias Orientales y Ocei- 
dentales. 4to. Val. 1689. 

Miscellanea Econoniico- Politico, Ac. fob 
Pampl. 1749. 

Molina (P. F. Anton) Vocabulario Castella- 
no y Mexicano fob 1571. 

Monardes (El Dottor) Primera y Segunda y 
Tercera Parte de la Historia Medicinal, de las 
Cosas que se traen de nuestras Indias Ociden- 
tales, que sirven en Medicina. 4to. Sevilla, 
1754. 

Moncada (Sancho de) Restauracion Politica 
de Espagna, y de seos Publicos. 4to. Mad. 
1746. 

Morales (Ambrosio de) Coronica General de 
Espagna, fob 4 vols Alcala, 1574. 

Moreno y Escaudon (D. Fran. Ant.) De- 
scripcion y Estado del Virreynato de Santa Fe, 
Nuevo Reyno de Granada, &c. fol. MS. 

Munoz (D Antonio) Diseurso sobre Econo-, 
mia politico. 8vo. Mad. 1 769. 

Nizza (F. Marco) Relatione del Vifcggi* fntta 
per Terra al Cevole, Regno di cette Citta. Exst. 
Ramus, iii. 356. 

Nodal— Relacion del Viage que hicieron los 
Capitanes Barth, y Gouz. de Nodal al rlcscu- 
brimiento del Estrecho que hoy es riombrado de 
Maire, y rcconocimiento del de Magellaurs, 4to. 
Mad. ' B 

r 
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Noticia Individual de lot der echos legun lo 
reglado en ultimo proyecto de 1720. 4to* Bar- 
celona, 1792. 

Nueva Espagna— -Historia de lot Indiot de 
Nueva Espagna tHWdida en fcres Partes. En la 
primers trata fo lot Kitoa, Sacrificio* y Idola- 
triat delTiempo de su Gentilidad. En la Be- 
gun da de au marvillosa Conversion a la Fd, y 
mode de cetebrar las Fiestas de Neustra Santa 
Iglesia. En la tercera del Genio y Caracter de 
aquella Oente ; y Figures con que notaban bus 
Acontecimientos, con otras particular! dades ; y 
Notlcias de las principal®* Ciudades an aquel 
Reyno. Escrita en el Agno 1541 por uno de 
los doce Religiosos Franciscos que primero pas- 
•aron a eatender en su Conversion. MS. fol. 

pp. 618. 

Ogna (Pedro de) Arauco Domado. Poema 
12mo. Mad. 1605. 

Ordenanzas del Consejo real de las Indies, fol. 
Mad. 1681. 

Ortega (D. Casimiro de) Refumen Hiatorico 
del primer Viage becho al rededor del Mundo. 
4to. Mad. 1769. 

Ossorio (Jerome) History of the Portuguese 
during the Reign of Emmanuel. 8vo. 2 vols. 
Lond. 1752. 

Ossorius (Hieron.) De Rebus EmanuelisLu. 
sitanise Regis. 8vo. CoL Agr. 1752. 

Ovelle (Alonso) Historica Relacion del Rey- 
no de Chili, fol, Rom. 1646. 

— — — An Historical Relation of the Kingdom 
of ChiU. Exst. Churchill's Collect, iii. 1. 

Oviedo y Bagnos (D. Jos.) Historia de la 
Conquista y Puhlicacion de Venezuela, fol. 
Mad. 1723. 

* - Sommaria, Ac. Exst Ramusio iil. 44. 

■■ — — (Gonz. Fern, de) Relacion Somma- 
ria de la Historia Natural de los India*. Exst. 
Barcia Hist. Prim. tom. 1. 

Historia Generate et Naturale dell In- 
die Occidental®. Exst. Ramusio iii. 74. 

■ ' — Relatione della Navigatione per la 

grandissima Fiume Maragnon. Exst. Ramus. 
». 415. 

Palacto (D. Raim. Mig,) Discurso Economi- 
co Politico. 4to. Mad. 1778. 

Palafox y Mendoza (D. Juan) Virtudes del 
Indiot. o Naturaliza y Costumbres de los Indios 
de N. Espagna. 4to. 

■ — ' Vie de Venerable Dom. Jean Palafox 
Ev&que de V Angelopotia. ISmo. Cologne, 
1772. 

Pegna (Juan Nugnez de la) Conquista y An- 
^gtwdades de Us Islas de Gran Canaria. 4to. 
Mad. 1676. 

Pegna Montenegro (D. Alonso de U) Itine- 
rary para Parochos de Indios, en que intan les 
materias mas particularet, tocantes a ellos para 
eebuen admirrist radon. 4to. Amberes, 1754. 

JUnalosay Mondragon (F r. Benito de) Cin- 
oo Excellencies del Espagnol que des penbUn a 
Eapageau 4to. Pztapl. 1626. 

Peralta Barnuevo (D. Pedro de) Lima fun- 
dada,4 Conquista del Peru, Poema Eroyeo. 4to. 
Lima, 1792. 

Calderon (D f Mathias de) El Apostol 


de Us India* y nuevec gentes San FraneUeo 
Xavier de U Compagnia de Jeaus Epitome de 
sus Apostolicos Hechos. 4to. PampL 1665. 

Pereira de Berrido (Bernard.) Anntiet His- 
toricos de Estado do Maranchao. fbL Lisboa# 
1749. 

Peru — Relatione d'un Capitano Spagnuolo 
del Descoprimento y Conquista del Peru. Exst 
Ramus, iii. 571. 

— 1 1 1 1 — Relatione d*un Seeretario de Franc* 
Pizanro della Conquista del Peru. Exst* Ra- 
musio iii. 8 71. 

■ - — Relacion del Peru. MS. 

Pesquisa de los Oydoret de Panama contra 
D. Jayme Mugnos, Ac. por haverlos Commer- 
ciado illicitamente en tiempo de Guerra. foL 
1755. 

Philipinaa — Carta que escribe un Religioso 
antiguo de Fhilipinas, a un Amigo snyo en Es- 

J agna, que le pregun ta el Nature! y Genio de los 
ndios Naturalea de estas Islas. MS. 4to. 

Piedrahita (Luc. Fern.) Historia general de 
las Conquista* del Nuevo Reyno de Granada, 
fol . Ambres. 

Pinelo (Ant. de Leon) Epitome de la Biblio- 
theca Oriental y Occidental en que se continen 
los Escritores de las Indias Orieutale* y Occi- 
dentales. fol. 2 vols. Mad. 1737. 

Pinzonius socius Admirantis Columbi — Navi- 
gatio et Res per eum repertse. Exst. Nov. 
Orb. Grynaei, p. 119. 

Pizarro y Orellana (D. Fern.) Varones ilhis-v 
tres del N. Mundo. fol. Mad. 1639. 

Planctus Judorum Cbristianorum in Ameri- 
ca Peruntina. 12mo. 

Puente (D. Jos. * Martinez de la) Compendio 
de las Historias de los Descubrimientos de U 
India Oriental y sus Islas. 4to. Mad. 1681. 

Quir (Ferd de) Terra Australis incognita; 
or, a new Southern Discovery, containing a 
fifth part of the World lately found out. 4to 
Lond. 1617* 

Ramusio (Giov. Battista) Racolto dell* Na- 
vigation e Viaggi. fol. 3 vols. Venet. 1588. 

Real Comp^nia Guipuzcoana de Caracas, 
Noticias historiaies Practical, de los Sucesos y 
Adelantamientos de esta Compagnia desde su 
Fundacion en 1728 hasta 1764. 4to. 1765. 

Recopilacion de Leyet de los Reyno* de las 
Indias. fol. 4 vols. Mad. 1756. 

Reglamento y Arancelet Reales para el Com- 
mercio de Espagna a Indias. fob Mad. 1778, 
Relatione d'un Gentilhuomo del Sig* Fern. 
Cortese detia gran Cittl Temistatan, Mexico, 
et della altre cose dalle Nova Spagna. Exst* 
Ramus. Iii. 904. 

Rcmesal (Fr. Ant.) Historia general de las 
India* Occidentals* y particular de la Gover- 
naeion de Chtapa a Gautiraala, foL Mad* 168(X 
Ribadeneyra (Da Diego Portlohuey) de Re- 
lacion del viage desde qui satin de lima, hasta 
que Illegd a Espagna. 4to* Mad. 1637, 
Ribadeneyra y Barrientos (D. Ant. Jo*ch.) 
Manuel Compendio da el BqgSo Patronato In- 
durno. fol Mad. 1755. > h 

Ribaa (Andr. Perez de) Historia de lot 
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mnphot da Nueetra Stt Fe, autre Gente* la 
tnaa Barbara!, en las Mkaiones dc Nueva Es- 
pagnau fol. Mad. 1645. 

Kiel (D. Santiago) Repreaentacion a Phitipe 
! V. aobre el Estado actual de lot Fapelea univer- 
salea de la Monarebk. MS. 

Ripia (Juan de k) Practice de la Administra- 
don y Cobranza de las rentes reales. fob Mad. 

1768. 

Rocha Pitta (Sebaatiano de) Historia de A- 
merica Portougueza dead* o Anno de 1500 du 
au Detcobriroento ate o de 1724. foL Lisboa, 
1730. 

Rodriguez (Manuel) Explicacion de la Bulla 
de k Santa Cruzada. 4to. Alcala, 1589. 

- (P. Man.) El Maragnon 

v Amozonaa Historia de los Dcscubriraientos, 
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1 Ml progress of men, in discovering and 
peopling the various parts of the earth, has 
been extremely alow. Several ages elapsed 
before they removed far from those mild and 
fertile regions in which they were originally 
placed by their Creator. The occasion of 
their first general dispersion is known ; but | 
we are unacquainted with the course of their j 
migrations, or the time when they took pos- 
session of the different countries which they 
now inhabit. Neither history nor tradition 
furnishes such information concerning these 
remote events, as enables us to trace, with 
any certainty, the operations of the human 
race in the infancy of society. 

We may conclude, however, that all the 
early migrations of mankind were made by 
land. The ocean which surrounds the habi- 
table earth, as well as the various arms of the 
sea which separate one region from another, 
though destined to facilitate the communication 
between distant countries, seem, at first view, 
to be formed to check the progress of man, 
and to mark the bounds of that portion of 
the globe to which nature bad confined him. 
It was long, we may believe, before men at- 
tempted to pass these formidable barriers, and 
became so skilful end adventurous as to com- 
mit themselves to tba matey of tba winds and 
waves, or to quit their native shores in quest 
of remote and unknown regions. 

Navigation and sbip-buHding are arts so 
nice aw complicated, that they require the 
Ingenuity, as well as experience, of many 
successive ages to bring them to any degree 
Of perfection* From the raft or canoe, 
which first served to carry a savage oyer the 
river that obstructed him in the chase, to the 
construction of a ve rnal capable of conveying 
♦ numerous crew with safety to a distant 
k ■ 
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coast, the progress in improvement is im- 
mense. Many efforts would be made, many 
experiments would be, tried, and mucb labour 
as well as invention would be employed, be- 
fore men could accomplish this arduous and 
important undertaking. The rude and im- 
perfect state in which navigation if still found 
among all nations which are not considerably 
civilized, corresponds with this account of its 
progress, and demonstrates that, in early times, 
the art was not so far improved aa to enable 
men to undertake distant voyages, or to at- 
tempt remote discoveries. 

As soon, however, as the art of navigation 
became known, a new species of correspon- 
dence among men took place. It is from 
this era that we must date the commencement 
of such an intercourse between nations as de- 
serves the appellation of commerce. Men 
are, indeed, far advanced in improvement be- 
fore commerce becomes aa object &f great 
importance to them. They must even have 
made some considerable progress towards ci- 
vilization, before they acquire the idea of 
property, and ascertain it so perfectly as to 
be acquainted with the most simple of all 
contracts, that of exchanging by barter one 
rude commodity for another. But as soon 
as this important right is established, and 
every individual feels that be has an exclusive 
title to po ss e s s or to a l i e nate whatever be has 
acquired by hi* own labour and dexterity, the 
wants and ingenuity of his nature suggest to 
him a new method of increasing his acquisi- 
tions and enjoyments, by disposing of what is 
superfluous in h|s own stem, in order to pro- 
cure what is necessary or desirable in those 
of other men* Thu* a commercial inter- 
course begins, and is carried on among the 
members of the fame community* By do* 
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greet, they discover diet neighbouring tribes 
possess, whet they themselves want, and en- 
joy comforts of which they wish to partake. 
In the same mode, and upon the same prin- 
ciples, that domestic traffic is carried on 
within the society, an external commerce is 
established with other tribes or nations. Their 
mutual interest and mutual wants render 
this intercourse desirable, and imperceptibly 
Introduce the maxims and laws which facili- 
tate its progress and render it secure. But 
no very extensive commerce can take place 
between contiguous provinces, whose soil and 
climate being nearly the same, yield similar 
productions. Remote countries cannot con- 
vey their commodities, by land, to those 
places where on account of their rarity they 
are desired, and become valuable. It is to 
navigation that men are indebted for the 
power of transporting the superfluous stock 
of one part of the earth to supply the wants 
of another. The luxuries and blessings of 
a particular climate are no longer confined to 
itself alone, but the enjoyment of them is 
communicated to the most distant regions. 

In proportion as the knowledge of the ad- 
vantages derived from navigation and com- 
merce continued to spread, the intercourse 
among nations extended. The ambition of 
conquest, or the necessity of procuring new 
settlements, were no longer the sole motives 
of visiting distant lands. The desire of gain 
became a new incentive to activity, roused 
adventurers, and sent them forth upon long 
voyages, in search of countries whose pro- 
ducts or wants might increase that circula- 
tion which nourishes and gives vigour to 
commerce. Trade proved a great source of 
discovery, it opened unknown seas, it pene- 
trated into new regions, and contributed more 
than any other cause to bring men acquaint- 
ed with the situation, the nature, and com- 
modities of the different parts of the globe. 
But even after a regular commerce was esta- 
blished jn the world, after nations were con- 
siderably civilised, and the sciences and arts 
were cultivated with ardour and success, na- 
vigation continued to be so imperfect, that 
it can hardly be said to have advanced be- 
yond the infancy of ita improvement in the 
ancient world. 

Among all the nations of antiquity, the 
structure of their vessels was extremely rude, 
and their method of working them very de- 
fective. They were unacquainted with seve- 
ral principles and operations in navigation, 
which are now considered as the first ele- 
ments on which that science is founded. 
Though that property of the magnet by which 
It attracts iron, was well known to the an- 
cients, Re mote important and uniting vir- 
tue of pointing to the poles bad entirely es- 
caped their observation. Destitute of this 
faitbftil guide, which bow conducts the pilot 
with so much certiin^r in the unbounded 


ocean, during the darkness of night or when 
the heavens are covered with clouds, the an- 
cients had no other method of regulating their 
course than by observing the sun and stars. 
Their navigation was of consequence uncer- 
tain and timid. They durst seldom quit 
sight of land, but crept along the coast, ex- 
posed to all the dangers, and retarded by all 
the obstructions, unavoidable in holding such 
an awkward course. An incredible length 
of time was requisite for performing voyages 
which Are now finished in a short space. 
Even in the mildest climates, and in seat 
the least tempestuous, it was only during the 
summer months that the ancienta ventured 
out of their harbours. The remainder of the 
year was lost in inactivity. It would have 
been deemed most inconsiderate rashness to 
have braved the fury of the winds and waves 
during winter.* 

While both the science and practice of na- 
vigation continued to be so defective, it was 
an undertaking of no small difficulty and 
danger to visit any remote region of the earth. 
Under every disadvantage, however, the ac- 
tive spirit of commerce exerted itself. The 
Egyptians, soon after the establishment of 
their monarchy, are said to have opened a 
trade between the Arabian Gulf, or Red Sea, 
and the western coast of the great Indian 
continent. The commodities which they im- 
ported from the East, were carried by land 
from the Arabian Gulf to the banka of the 
Nile, and conveyed down that river to the 
Mediterranean. But if the Egyptians in 
early times applied themselves to commerce, 
their attention to it was of short duration. 
The fertile soil and mild climate of Egypt 
produced the necessaries and comforts of lifo 
with such profusion, as rendered its inhabi- 
tants to independent of other countries, that 
it became an established maxim among that 
people, whose ideas and institutions diffused 
in almost every point from those of other na- 
tions, to renounce all intercourse with fo- 
reigners. In consequence of this, they never v 
went out of their own country; they held all 
seafaring persons in detestation, as impious 
land profane; and fortifying their own har- 
| hours, they denied strangers admittance into 
| thcm.b It was in the decline of their power, 
and when their veneration for ancient max- 
ims had greatly abated, that they again open- 
ed their ports, and resumed any communica- 
tion with foreigners. 

The character and situation of the Fbo* 
nicians were as favourable to the spirit of 
commerce and diacoveryastboaeof the Egyp- 
tians were adverse to it They bed no d£t> 

! Anguishing peculiarity in their mantiere and 
institutions ; they were not addicted to any 
singular and unsocial form of superstition; 

* V*Mv» deHamlltt.Ub.hr. 
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they could mingle with other nations without 
scruple or reluctance. The territory which 
they possess ed was neither large nor fertile. 
Commerce wet the only source from which they 
could derive opulence or power. According- 
ly* the trade carried on by the Phenicians of 
Sidon and Tyre, was more extensive and en- 
terprising than that of any atate in the ancient 
world. The genius of the Phenicians, as well 
as the object of their policy and the spirit of 
their laws, were entirely commercial. They 
were a people of merchants who aimed at the 
empire of the sea, and actually possessed it. 
Their ships not only frequented all the ports 
in the Mediterranean, but they were the first 
who ventured beyond the ancient boundaries 
of navigation, and passing the Straits of Gades, 
visited the western coasts of Spain and Africa. 
In many of the places to which they resorted, 
they planted colonies, and communicated to 
the rude inhabitants some knowledge of their 
arts and improvements. While they extended 
their discoveries towards the north and the 
west, they did not neglect to penetrate into 
the more opulent and fertile regions of the 
south and east. Having rendered themselves 
masters of several commodious harbours to- 
wards the bottom of the Arabian Gulf, they, 
after the example of the Egyptians, establish- 
ed a regular intercourse with Arabia and the 
continent of India on the one hand, and with 
the eastern coast of Africa on the other. From 
these countries they imported many valuable 
commodities unknown to the rest of the world, 
and during a long period engrossed that lu- 
crative branch of commerce without a rival. 




'he vast wealth which the Phenicians ac. 
quired by monopolising the trade carried on 
in the Red Sea, incited their neighbours the 
Jews, under die prosperous reigns of David 
and Solomon, to aim at being admitted to 
some share of it. This they obtained, partly 
by tbeir conquest of Idumea, which stretches 
along the Red Sea, and partly by their alliance 
with Hiram, king of Tyre. Solomon fitted 
out Seels, which, under the direction of Phe- 
xucian pilots, sailed from the Red Sea to Tar- 
•hish and Ophir. These, it is probable, were 
porta in India and Africa, which their con- 
ductors were accustomed to frequent, and from 
them the Jewish ships returned with such 
valuable cargoes as suddenly diffused wealth 
and splendour through the kingdom of Israeli 
But the singular institutions of the Jews, the 
observance of which was enjoined by tbeir di- 
vine Legislator, with an intention of preserv- 
ing them a separate people, uninfected by 
Idolatry, formed a national character, inca- 
pobk of that open and liberal intercourse with 
fUtefm which commerce requires. Accord- 
foblmwocW genius of the people, to- 
wffo the disssters which befel the king- 
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dom of Israel, prevented the commercial spirit 
which their monarchs laboured to introduce 
and to cherish, from spreading among them. 
The Jews cannot be numbered among the na- 
tions which contributed to improve navigation 
or to extend discovery. 

But though the instructions and example of 
the Phenicians were unable to mould the man- 
ners and temper of the Jews, in opposition to 
the tendency of their laws, they transmitted 
the commercial spirit with facility, aud in full 
vigour, to their own descendants the Cartha- 
ginians. The commonwealth of Carthage ap- 
plied to trade and to naval affairs, with no less 
ardour, ingenuity, and success, than its parent 
state. Carthage early rivalled and soon sur- 
passed Tyre in opulence and power, but seems 
not to have aimed at obtaining any share in 
the commerce with India. The Phenicians 
had engrossed this, and had such a command 
of the Red Sea as secured to them the exclu- 
sive possession of that lucrative branch of 
trade. The commercial activity of the Car- 
thaginians was exerted in another direction. 
Without contending for the trade of the East 
with their mother country, they extended their 
navigation chiefly towards the west and north. 
Following the course which the Phenicians 
had opened, they passed the Strates of Gades, 
and pushing their discoveries far beyond those 
of the parent state, visited not only all the 
coasts of Spain, but those of Gaul, and pene- 
trated at last into Britain. At the same time 
that they acquired knowledge of new countries 
in this part of the globe, they gradually carried 
their researches towards the south. They 
made considerable progress by laud into the 
interior provinces of Africa, traded with some 
of them, and subjected others to their empire. 
They sailed along the western coast of that 
great continent almost to the tropic of Cancer, 
and planted several colonies, in order to civi- 
lise the natives and accustom them to com- 
merce. They discovered the Fortunate Is- 
lands, now known by the name of the Canaries, 
the utmost boundary of ancient navigation in 
the western ocean.d 

Nor was the progress of the Phenicians and 
Carthaginians in their knowledge of the globe, 
owing entirely to the desire of extending their 
trade from one country to another. Com- 
merce was followed by its usual effects among 
both these people. It awakened curiosity, 
enlarged the ideas and desires of men, and in- 
cited them to bold enterprises. Voyages were 
undertaken, the sole object of which was 
to discover new countries and to explore un- 
known seas. Such, during the prosperous age 
of the Carthaginian republic, were the fkmous 
navigations of Han no and Himilco. Both 
their fleets were equipped by authority of the 
senate, and at public expense. Hanao was 
directed to steer towards the south, along the 
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coast of Africa, and be teems to have advanced 
much nearer die equinoctial line that any for* 
mer navigator.® Hhnilco had it in charge to 
proceed towards the north, and to examine the 
western coasts of the European continent, t 
Of the same nature was the extraordinary 
navigation of the Phenidans round Africa. 
A Phenician fleet, we are told, fitted out by 
Necho, king of Egypt, took its departure a- 
bout six hundred and four yean before the 
Christian era, from a port in the Red Sea, 
doubled the southern promontory of Africa, 
and after a voyage of three years returned by 
the Streights of Gades, to the mouth of the 
Nile.® Eudoxus of Cyxicus is said to have 
held the same course, and to have accomplish* 
ed the same arduous undertaking, h 

These voyages, if performed in the manner 
which I have related, may justly be reckoned 
the greatest effort of navigation in the ancient 
world j and if we attend to the imperfect state 
of the art at that time, it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether we should most admire the cou- 
rage and sagacity with which the design was 
formed, or the conduct and good fortune with 
which it was executed. But unfortunately 
all the original and authentic accounts of the 
Phenician and Carthaginian voyages, whether 
undertaken by public authority, or in prosecu- 
tion of their private trade, have perished. The 
information which we receive concerning them 
from the Greek and Roman authors is not 
only obscure and inaccurate, but, if we except 
a short narrative of Hanno’s expedition, is of 
suspicious authority. [2] Whatever acquain- 
tance with the remote regions of die earth the 
Phenicians or Carthaginians may have acquir- 
ed, was concealed from the rest of mankind 
with a mercantile jealousy. Every thing re- 
lative to the course of their navigation was not 
only a mystery of trade, but a secret of state. 
Extraordinary facto are related concerning 
their solicitude to prevent other nations from 
penetrating into what they wished should re- 
main undivulged, i Many of their discover- 
ies seem, accordingly, to have been scarcely 
known beyond the precincts of their own 
states. T fee navigation round Africa, in par- 
ticular, is recorded by the Greek and Ro- 
man writers rather as a strange amusing tale, 
which they did not comprehend, or did not be- 
lieve, than as a real transaction which enlarged 
titohr knowledge and influenced their opin- 
ions*^] As neither the progress of the Phe- 
nician or Carthaginian discoveries, nor the ex* 
tont of their navigation, were communicated 
Ho the rest of mankind, all memorials of their 
extraordinary ek til in naval affairs seem, in a 
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great measure, to have perished, when the 
maritime power of the fanner was annihilated 
by Alexander's conquest of Tyre, and the em- 
pire of the latter was overturned by the Ho* 
man arms. 

Leaving, then, the obscure and pompons 
accounts of the Phenician and Carthaginian 
voyages to the curiosity aad conjectures of an- 
tiquaries, history must rest satisfied with re- 
lating the progress of navigation and discovery 
among the Greeks and Romans, which, though 
less splendid, is better ascertained. It it evh 
dent that the Phenician#, who instructed the 
Greeks in many other useful sciences and arts, 
did not communicate to them that extensive 
knowledge of navigation which they them- 
selves possessed ; nor did the Romans imbibe 
that commercial spirit and ardour for dis- 
covery which distinguished their rivals the 
Carthaginians. Though Greece be almost 
encompassed by the sea, which formed many 
spacious bays and commodious harbours; 
though it be surrounded by a great number of 
fertile islands, yet notwithstanding such a fa- 
vourable situation, which seemed to invite that 
ingenious people to apply themselves to navi- 
gation, it was long before this art attained any 
degree of perfection among them. Their 
early voyages, the object of which was piracy 
rather than commerce, were so inconsiderable 
that the expedition of the Argonauts from the 
coast of Thessaly to the Euxine Sea, appeared 
such an amasing effort of skill and courage, 
as entitled the conductors of it to be ranked 
among the demigods, and exalted the vessel 
in which they sailed to a place among the 
heavenly constellations. Even at a later 
period, when the Greeks engaged in their 
famous enterprise against Troy, their know- 
ledge in naval affisirs seems not to have been 
much improved. According to the account 
of Homer, the only poet to whom history ven- 
tures to appeal, and who, by his scrupulous 
accuracy in describing the manners and arts 
of early ages, merits this distinction. She 
science of navigation at that time had hardly 
advanced beyond its rudest state. The Greeks 
in the heroic age seem to have been unac- 
quainted with the use of iron, the most see* 
viceable of all the metals, without which no 
considerable progress was ever made In the 
mechanical arts. Their vessels were Of i *. 
considerable burden, and mostly without decks. 
They had only one mast, which was erected or 
takes down at pleasure* They were strau. I 
gen to the use of anchors. All their Optra- 
done iu sailing wm# chinny aad unskUfel. 
They turned thelr ob^vatioo towards stsrs, 
which wm improper for regulating 4M 
ooarsc, and their made of observing them was 
itwocursto and frttadous. When the* had 

finished a voyage they drew thrir paluy berks I 

"hors, as savagts do tfrrir eaooeg, d I 
remained on dry land until the flf'flfe { ‘ 
turning to sea approached. It k. not thso lu 
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die early or heroic ages of Greece, that we can 
expect to observe the science of navigation, 
auk the spirit of discovery, making any con- 
siderable progress*. During that period of 
disorder and ignorance, a thousand causes 
concurred in restraining curiosity and enter- 
prise within very narrow bounds. 

But the Greeks advanced with rapidity 
to a state of greater civilization and refine- 
ment* Government, in its most liberal and 
perfect form, began to be established in their 
different communities ; equal laws and regular 
police were gradually introduced ; the sciences 
and arts which are useful or ornamental in life 
were carried to a high pitch of improvement ; 
and several of the Grecian commonwealths 
applied to commerce with such ardour and 
success, that they were considered, in the 
ancient world, as maritime powers, of the first 
rank. Even then, however, the naval victories 
of the Greeks must be ascribed rather to the 
native spirit of the people, and to that cour- 
age which the enjoyment of liberty inspires, 
than to any extraordinary progress in the 
science of navigation. In the Persian war, 
those exploits which the genius of the Greek 
^ historians has rendered so famous, were per- j 
formed by fleets, composed chiefly of small j 
vessels without decks the crews of which 
rushed forward with impetuous valour, but 
little art, to board those of the enemy. In 
the war of Peloponnesus, their slops seem still 
to have been of inconsiderable burden and 
force. The extent of their trade, how highly 
soever it may have been estimated in ancient 
times, was in proportion to this lo* condition 
of their marine. The maritime states of 
Greece hardly carried on any commerce be- 
yond the limits of the Mediterranean sea. 
Their chief intercourse was with the colonies 
of their countrymen planted in the Lesser 
Asia, in Italy and Sicily. They sometimes 
visited the ports of Egypt, of the southern 
provinces of Gaul, and of Thrace, or passing 
through the Hellespont, they traded with the 
countries situated around the Euxine sea. 
Amasing instances occur of their ignorance, 
even of those countries which lay within the 
narrow precincts to which their navigation 
was confined. When the Greeks had assem* 
bled their combined fleet against Xerxes at 
Egina, they thought it unadvisable to sail to 
Samos, because they believed the distance be- 
tween tint island and Egina to be as great as 
the distance between Egina and the Pillars of 
Hercules.1 They were either utterly unac- 
quainted with all the parts of the globe be- 
yond the Mediterranean sea, or what know- 
ledge they had of them was founded on con- 
jecture, or derived from the information of a 
few persons whom curiosity and the love of 
adhmpe had prompted to travel by land into 
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the Upper Asia, or by sea into Egypt# the 
ancient seats of wisdom and arts. After all 
that the Greeks learned from them, they ap- 
pear to have been ignorant of the most impor- 
tant facts on which an accurate and scientific 
knowledge of the globe is founded. 

The expedition of Alexander the Great into 
the East considerably enlarged the sphere of 
navigation and of geographical knowledge 
among the Greeks. That extraordinary man, 
notwithstanding the violent passions which in- 
cited him at some times to the wildest actions, 
and the most extravagant enterprises, possessed 
talents which fitted him not only to conquer, but 
to govern the world. He was capable of fram- 
ing those bold and original schemes of policy, 
which gave a new form to human affairs. The 
revolution in commerce, brought by the force 
of his genius, is hardly inferior to that revo- 
lution in empire, occasioned by the success of 
bis arms. It is probable that the opposition 
and efforts of the republic of Tyre, which 
checked him so long in the career of his vic- 
tories, gave Alexander an opportunity of ob- 
serving the vast resources of a maritime 
power, and conveyed to him some idea of the 
immense wealth which the Tyrians derived 
from their commerce, especially that with the 
East Indies. As soon as he had accomplish- 
ed the destruction of Tyre, and reduced E- 
gypt to subjection, he formed the plan of ren- 
dering the empire which he proposed to esta- 
blish, the centre of commerce as well as the 
seat of dominion. With this view he founded 
a great city, which he honoured with his own 
name, near one of the mouths of the river 
Nile, that by the Mediterranean tea, and the i 
neighbourhood of the Arabian Gulf, it might ! 
command the trade both of the East and 
West. m This situation was chosen with such 
discernment that Alexandria soon became the ■ 
chief commercial city in the world. Not only 
during the subsistence of the Grecian empire 
in Egypt and in the East, but amidst all the 
successive revolutions in those countries from 
the time of the Ptolemies to the discovery of 
the navigation by the Cape of Good Hope, 
commerce, particularly that of the East In- 
dies, continued to flow in the channel which i 
the sagacity and foresight of Alexander had 
marked out for it. 

HU ambition was not satisfied with having 
opened to the Greeks a communication with j 
India by sea ; he aspired to the sovereignty j 
of those regions which furnished the rest of 1 
mankind with so many precious commodities, 
and conducted his army thither by land. En- ! 
ter prising, however# as he was, be may be 
said rather to have viewed than to have con- 
quered that country. He did not, in bis pro- 
gress towards the East, advance beyond the 
banks of the rivers that fall into the Indus, 
which U now the western boundary of the vaat 
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, continent of India. Amidst the wild exploits subsisted, but was so much extended, under 
which distinguish this part of his history, he the Grecian tnonarcbs of Egypt, that it proved 
pursued measures that mark the superiority of a great source of the wealtb a which distinguish- 
his genius as well as the extent of his views, ed their kingdom. 

He had penetrated as far into India as to con- The progress which the Romans made in 
firm his opinion of its commercial importance, navigation and discovery, was still more isl- 
and to perceive that immense wealth might be considerable than that of the Greeks. . The 
derived from intercourse with a country where genius of the Roman people, their military 
the arts of elegance, having been more early education, and the spirit of their laws, con- 
cultivated, were arrived at greater perfection curred in estranging them from commerce 
than in any other part of the earth. 0 Full of and naval affairs. It was the necessity of 
this idea, he resolved to examine the course of opposing a formidable rival, not the desire of 
navigation from the mouth of the Indus to extending trade, which first prompted them 
the bottom of the Persian Gulf; and, if it to aim at maritime power. Though they 
should be found practicable, to establish a soon perceived that, in order to acquire the 
regular communication between them. In universal dominion after which they aspired, 
order to effect this, he proposed to remove it was necessary to render themselves mas- 
the cataracts, with which the jealousy of the ters of the sea, they still considered the naval 
Persians, and their aversion to correspondence service as a subordinate station, and reserved 
with foreigners, had obstructed the entrance for it such citizens as were not of a rank to 
into the Euphrates ;° to carry the conimodi- be admitted into the legions. 4 In the history 
ties of the East up that river, and the Tigris, of the Roman republic, hardly one event oc- 
which unites with it, into the interior parts of curs, that marks attention to navigation any 
bia Asiatic dominions ; while, by the way of farther than as it was instrumental towards 
the Arabian Gulf, and the river Nile, they conquest. When the Roman valour and dis- 
| might be conveyed to Alexandria, and dis- cipline had subdued all the maritime states 

| tributed to the rest of the world. Nearchus, known in the ancient world ; when Carthage, 

an officer of eminent abilities, was intrusted Greece, and Egypt, had submitted to their 
with the command of the fleet fitted out for power, the Romans did not imbibe the com- 
this expedition. He performed this voyage, mercial spirit of the conquered nations. A- 
which was deemed an enterprise so ardous and mong that people of soldiers, to have applied 
important, that Alexander reckoned it one of to trade would have been deemed a degrada- 
the most extraordinary events which distin- tion of a Roman citizen. They abandoned 
guished his reign. Inconsiderable as it may the mechanical arts, commerce, and naviga- 
now appear, it w-as at that time an undertake tion, to slaves, to freedmen, to proviucials, 
ing of no little merit and difficulty. In the and to citizens of the lowest class. Even af- 

proaecution of it, striking instances occur of ter the subversion of liberty, when the seve- 

tbe small progress which the Greeks had made rity and haughtiness of ancient manners be- 
in naval knowledge.[ ] Having never sailed ga n to abate, commerce did not rise into high 
beyoud the bounds of the Mediterranean, estimation among the Romans. The trade 
where the ebb and flaw of the sea are hardly of Greece, Egypt, and the other conquered 
perceptible, when they first observed this phe- countries, continued to be carried on in its 
nomenon at the mouth of the Indus, it ap- usual channels, after they were reduced Into 
peared to them a prodigy, by which the gods the form of Roman provinces. As Rome 
testified the displeasure of heaven against was the capital of the world, and the seat of 
their enterprise. [5] During their whole course government, all the wealth and valuable pro- 
they seem never to have lost sight of land, but ductions of the provinces flowed naturally 
followed the bearings of the coast so servilely, thither. The Romaus, satisfied with this, 
that they could not much avail themselves of seem to have suffered commerce to remain id- 
those periodical winds which facilitate navi- most entirely in the hands of the natives of 
gation in the Indian ocean. Accordingly the respective countries. The extent^ bow- 
they spent no less than ten months in perform- ever, of the Roman power, which reached 
ing this voyage/ which from the mouth of the over the greatest part of the known world, 
Indus to that of the Persian Gulf, does not the vigilant inspection of the Roman magi- 
exceed twenty degrees. It is probable, that, strates, and the spirit of the Roman govero- 
amldst the violent convulsions and frequent raent, no less intelligent than active, gave 
revolutions in the East, occasioned by the con- such additional security to commerce, as at- 
tests among the successors of Alexander, the mated it with new vigour. The union a- 
navigation to India by the course which Near- mong nations was never so entire, nor the in- 
ebus bad opened was discontinued. The In- tercourse so perfect, as within the bounds ot 
dian trade carried on at Alexandria, not only this vast empire. Commerce, under the Ro- 

man dominion, was not obstructed by the 
xvllfcTfl* G60 ® t ’ xr * F* Q* Cartius, lib. jealousy of rival states, interrupted by fire- 
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quant hostilities, or limited by partial restric- 
tions. One superintending power moved 
end regulated the industry of mankindi and 
enjoyed the fruits of their joint efforts. 

Navigation felt this influence, and improv- 
ed under it. As soon as the Romans acquir- 
ed a taste for the luxuries of the East, the 
trade with India through Egypt was pushed 
with new vigour, and carried on to greater 
extent. By frequenting the Indian conti- 
nent, navigators became Acquainted with the 
periodical course of the winds, which, in the 
ocean that separates Africa from India, blow 
with little variation during one half of the 
year from the east, and during the other half 
blow with equal steadiness from the west. 
Encouraged by observing this, the pilots who 
•ailed from Egypt to India abandoned their 
ancient slow and dangerous course along the 
coast, and, as soon as the western monsoon 
set in, took their departure from Ocelis, at 
the mouth of the Arabian Gulf, and stretched 
boldly across the ocean. 1 " The uniform di- 
rection of the wind, supplying the place of 
the compass, and rendering the guidance of 
the stars less necessary, conducted them to 
the port of Musiris, on the western shore of 
the Indian continent. There they took on 
board their cargo, and, returning with the 
eastern monsoon, finished their voyage to the 
Arabian Gulf within the year. This part of 
India, now known by the name of the Mala- 
bar coast, seems to have been the utmost li- 
mit of ancient navigation in that quarter of 
the globe. What imperfect knowledge the 
ancients had of the immense countries which 
stretch beyond this towards the East, they 
received from a few adventurers who had vi- 
sited them by land. Such excursions were 
neither frequent nor extensive, and it is pro- 
bable that, while the Roman intercourse with 
India subsisted, no traveller ever penetrated 
farther than to the banks of the Ganges. s 
[6] The fleets from Egypt which traded at 
Musiris were loaded, it is true, with the spices 
and other rich commodities of the continent 
and islands of the farther India ; but these 
were brought to that port, which became the 
staple of the commerce between the east and 
west, by the Indians themselves in canoes 
hollowed out of one tree.* The Egyptian 
and Roman merchants, satisfied with acquir- 
ing those commodities in this manner, did 
not think it necessary to explore unknown 
seas, and venture upon a dangerous naviga- 
tion, in quest of the countries which produced 
them. But though the discoveries of the 
Romans in India were so limited, their com- 
merce there was such as will appear consi- 
derable, even to the present age, in which the 
Indian trade has been extended far beyond 
the practice or conception of any preceding 
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period. We are informed by one author of 
credit,* 1 that the commerce with India drained 
the Roman empire every year of more than 
four hundred thousand pounds ; and by an- 
other, that one hundred and twenty ships 
sailed annually from the Arabian Gulf to that 
country. v 

The discovery of this new method of sail- 
ing to India, is the most considerable im- 
provement in navigation made during the 
continuance of the Roman power. But in 
ancient times, the knowledge of remote coun- 
tries was acquired more frequently by land 
than by sea; [?] and the Romans, from their 
peculiar disinclination to naval affairs, may 
he said to have neglected totally the latter, 
though a more easy and expeditious method 
of discovery. The progress, however, of 
their victorious armies through a considerable 
portion of Europe, Asia, and Africa, contri- 
buted greatly to extend discovery by land, 
and gradually opened the navigation of new 
and unknown seas. Previous to the Roman 
conquests, the civilized nations of antiquity 
had little communication with those countries 
in Europe which now form its most opulent 
and powerful kingdoms. The interior parts 
of Spain and Gaul were imperfectly known. 
Britain, separated from the rest of the world, 
had never been visited, except by its neigh- 
bours the Gauls, and by a few Carthaginian 
merchants. The name of Germany had 
scarcely been heard of. Into all these coun- 
tries the arms of the Romans penetrated. 
They entirely subdued Spain and Gaul; they 
conquered the greatest and most fertile part 
of Britain ; they advanced into Germany, as 
far as the banks of the river Elbe. In Africa, 
they acquired a considerable knowledge of 
the provinces, which stretch along the Medi- 
terranean sea, from Egypt westward to the 
Straits of Gades. In Asia, they not only 
subjected to their power most of the provinces 
which composed the Persian and the Mace- 
donian empires, but after their victories over 
Mithridates and Tigranes, they seem to have 
made a more accurate survey of the countries 
contiguous to the Euxine and Caspian sea% 
and to have carried on a more extensive trade 
than that of the Greeks with the opulent and 
commercial nations then seated round the 
Euxine sea. 

From this succinct surrey of discovery and 
navigation, which I have traced from the 
earliest dawn of historical knowledge, to the 
full establishment of the Roman dominion, 
the progress of both appears to have been 
wonderfully slow. It seems neither adequate 
to wbat we might have expected from the ac- 
tivity and enterprise of the human mind, nor 
to wbat might have been performed by the 
power of the great empires which successively 
governed the world. If we reject accounts 
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that are fabulous and obscure ; if we adhere 
steadily to the light and information of au- 
thentic history, without substituting in its 
place the conjectures of fancy, or the dreams 
of etymologists, we must conclude, that the 
knowledge which the ancients had acquired 
of the habitable globe was extremely confin- 
ed* In Europe, the extensive provinces in 
theeastern part of Germany were little known 
to them. They were almost totally unac- 
quainted with the vast countries which are 
now subject to the kings of Denmark, Swe- 
den, Prussia, Poland, and the Russian em- 
pire. The more barren regions, that stretch 
within the arctic circle, were quite unexplored. 
In Africa, their researches did not extend far 
beyond the provinces which border on the 
Mediterranean, and those situated on the 
western shore of the Arabian Gulf. In Asia, 
they were unacquainted, as I formerly ob- 
served, with all the fertile and opulent coun- 
tries beyond the Ganges, which furnish the 
most valuable commodities that in modern 
times have been the great object of the Euro- 
pean commerce with India ; nor do they seem 
to have ever penetrated into those immense 
regions occupied by the wandering tribes, 
which they called by the general name of 
Sarmatians or Scythians, and which are now 
possessed by Tartars of various denomina- 
tions, and by the Asiatic subjects of Russia. 

But there is one opinion, that universally 
prevailed among the ancients, which conveys 
a more striking idea of the small progress 
they had made in the knowledge of the habi- 
table globe, than can be derived from any de- 
tail of their discoveries. They supposed the 
earth to be divided into five regions, which 
- they distinguished by the name of Zones. 
Two of these, which were nearest the poles, 
they termed Frigid Zones, and believed that 
the extreme cold which reigned perpetually 
there, rendered them uninhabitable. Ano- 
ther, seated under the line, and extending 
on either side towards the tropics, they call- 
ed the Torrid Zone, and imagined it to be so 
burned up with unremitting heat, as to be 
equally destitute of inhabitants. On the two 
other zones, which occupied the remainder 
of the earth, they bestowed the appellation of 
Temperate, and taught that these, being the 
only regions in which life could subsist, were 
» allotted to man for bis habitation. This wild 

• opinion was not a conceit of the uninformed 
vulgar, or a fanciful fiction of the poets, but 
a system adopted by the roost enlightened 
philosophers, the most accurate historians and 
geographers in Greece and Rome. Accord- 
. ing to this theory, a vast portion of the habi- 
table earth was pronounced to be unfit for 
sustaining the human species. Those fertile 
and populous regions within the torrid zone, 

• which are now known not only to yield their 
own inhabitants the necessaries and comforts 
of life, with most luxuriant profusion, but to 


communicate their superfluous stores to the 
rest of the world, were supposed to be the 
mansion of perpetual sterility and desolation. 
As all the parts of the globe with which the 
ancients were acquainted, lay within the nor- 
thern temperate zone, their opinion that the 
other temperate zone was filled with inhabi- 
tants, was founded on reasoning and conjec- 
ture, not on discovery. They even believed 
that, by the intolerable heat of the torrid 
zone, such an insuperable barrier was placed 
between the two temperate regions of the 
earth, as would prevent for ever any inter- 
course between their respective inhabitants. 
Thus, this extravagant theory not only proves 
that the ancients were unacquainted with the 
true state of the globe, but it tended to ren- 
der their ignorance perpetual, by representing 
all attempts towards opening a communication 
with the remote regions of the earth, as ut- 
terly impracticable. [8] 

But, however imperfect or inaccurate the 
geographical knowledge which the Greeks 
and Romans had acquired may appear, in re- 
spect of the present improved state of that 
science, their progress in discovery will seem 
considerable, and the extent to which they 
carried navigation and commerce must be 
reckoned great, when compared with the ig- 
norance of early times. As long as the Ro- 
man empire retained such vigour as to pre- 
serve its authority over the conquered nations, 
and to keep them united, it was an object of 
public policy, as well as of private curiosity, 
to examine and describe the countries which 
composed this great body. Even when the 
other sciences began to decline, geography, 
enriched with new observations, and receiving 
some accession from the experience of every 
age, and the reports of every traveller, con- 
tinued to improve. It attained to the high- 
est point of perfection and accuracy to which 
it ever arrived in the ancient world, by the 
industry and genius of Ptolemy the philoso- 
pher. He flourished in the second century 
of the Christian «ra, and published a de- 
scription of the terrestrial globe, more ample 
and exact than that of any of his predeces- 
sors. 

But, soon after, violent convulsions began 
to shake the Roman state ; the fatal ambition 
or caprice of Constantine, by changing the 
seat of government, divided and weakened 
its force : the barbarous nations, which pro- 
vidence prepared as instruments to overturn 
the mighty fabric of the Roman power, began 
to assemble and to mutter their armies on 
its frontier ; the empire tottered to its fall. 
During this decline and old age of the Ro- 
man state, it was impossible that the sciences 
should go on improving. The efforts of ge- 
nius were, at that period, as languid and 
feeble as those of government From the 
time of Ptolemy, no considerable addition 
seems to have been made tp geographical 
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knowledge, nor did any important revolution 
happen in trade, excepting that Constanti- 
nople, by its advantageous situation, and the 
encouragement of the eastern emperors, be- 
came a commercial city of the first note. 

' At length, the clouds which had been so 
long gathering round the Roman empire, 
burst into a storm. Barbarous nations rush- 
ed in from several quarters with irresistible 
' impetuosity, and, in the general wreck, occa- 
sioned by the inundation which overwhelmed 
Europe, the arts, sciences, inventions, and 
discoveries of the Romans, perished in a great 
measure, and disappeared. w All the various 
tribes, which settled in the different provinces 
of the Roman empire, were uncivilized, stran- 
gers to letters, destitute of arts, unacquainted 
with regular government, subordination, or 
laws. The manners and institutions of some 
of them were so rude, as to be hardly compa- 
tible with a state of social union. Europe, 
when occupied by such inhabitants, may be 
said to have returned to a second infancy, 
and had to begin anew its career in improve, 
ment, science, and civility. The first effect 
of the settlement of those barbarous invaders 
was to dissolve the union by which the Ro- 
man power had cemented mankind together. 
They parcelled out Europe into many small 
and independent states, differing from each 
other in language and customs. No inter- 
course subsisted between the members of 
those divided and hostile communities. Ac- 
customed to a simple mode of life, and averse 
to industry, they had few wants to supply, 
and few superfluities to dispose of. The 
names of stranger and enemy became once 
more words of the same import Customs 
every where prevailed, and even laws were 
established, which rendered it disagreeable 
and dangerous to visit any foreign country. * 
Cities, in which alone an extensive commerce 
can be carried on, were few, inconsiderable, 
and destitute of those immunities which pro- 
duce security or excite enterprise. The sci- 
ences, on which geograpny and navigation 
are founded, were little cultivated. The ac- 
counts of ancient improvements and discove- 
ries, contained in the Greek and Roman 
authors, were neglected or misunderstood. 
The knowledge of remote regions was lost, 
their situation, their commodities, and almost 
their names, were unknown. 

One circumstance prevented commercial 
intercourse with distant nations from ceasing 
altogether, Constantinople, though often 
threatened by the fierce invaders who spread 
desolation over the rest of Europe, was so 
fortunate as to escape their destructive rage. 
In that dty, the knowledge of ancient arts 
and discoveries was preserved; a taste for 
splendour and elegance subsisted; the pro- 
ductions and luxuries of foreign countries 


were in request; and commerce continued 
to flourish there when it was almost extinct 
in every other part of Europe. The citixens 
of Constantinople did not confine their trade 
to the islands of the Archipelago, or to the 
adjacent coasts of Asia; they took a wider 
range, and, following the course which the 
ancients bad marked out, imported the com- 
modities of the East Indies from Alexandria. 
When Egypt was torn from the Roman em- 
pire by the Arabians, the industry of the 
Greeks discovered a new channel by which 
the productions of India might be conveyed 
to Constantinople. They were carried up 
the Indus as far as that great river is navi- 
gable ; thence they were transported by land 
to the banks of the river Oxus, and proceeded 
down its stream to the Caspian sea. There 
they entered the Volga, and, sailing up it, 
were carried by land to the Tanais, which 
conducted them into the Euxine sea, where 
vessels from Constantinople waited their ar- 
rival^ This extraordinary and tedious mode 
of conveyance merits attention, not only as a 
proof of the violent passion which the inhabi- 
tants of Constantinople had conceived for the 
luxuries of the East, and as a specimen of 
the ardour and ingenuity with which they 
carried on commerce ; but because it demon- 
strates, that during the ignorance which 
reigned in the rest of Europe, an extensive 
knowledge of remote countries was still pre- 
served in the capital of the Greek empire. 

At the same time a gleam of light and 
knowledge broke in upon tho East. The 
Arabians having contracted some relish for' 
the sciences of the people whose empire they 
had contributed to overturn, translated the 
books of several of the Greek philosophers 
into their own language. One of the first 
was that valuable work of Ptolemy which I 
have already mentioned. The study of geo- 
graphy became, of consequence, an early 
object of attention to the Arabians. But 
that acute and ingenious people cultivated 
chiefly the speculative and scientific parts of 
geography. In order to ascertain the figure 
and dimensions of the terrestrial globe, they 
applied the principles of geometry, they bad 
recourse to astronomical observations, they 
employed experiments and operations, which 
Europe in more enlightened times has been 
proud to adopt and to imitate. At that pe- 
riod, however, the fame of the Improvements 
made by the Arabians did not reach Europe. 
The knowledge of their discoveries was reser- 
ved for ages capable of comprehending and 
of perfecting them. 

By degrees, the calamities and desolation 
brought upon the western provinces of the 
Roman empire by its barbarous conquerors, 
were forgotten, and in some measure repaired. 
The rude tribes which settled there, acquiring 
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insensibly some idea of regular government, 
I and some rellsb for the functions and comforts 
j of civil life, Europe began to awake from its 
1 torpid and inactive state. The first symptoms 
j of revival were discerned in Italy. The nor. 
them tribes which took possession of this 
country, made progress in improvement with 
| greater rapidity than the people settled in 
j other parts of Europe. Various causes, 

! which it is not the object of this work to 
enumerate or explain, concurred in restoring 
liberty and independence to the cities of Ita- 
ly.* The acquisition of these roused indus- 
try, and gave motion and vigour to all the 
active powers of the human mind. Foreign 
commerce revived, navigation was attended 
to and improved. Constantinople became 
the chief mart to which the Italians resorted. 
There they not only met with a favourable re- 
ception, but obtained such mercantile privi- 
leges as enabled them to carry on trade with 
great advantage. They were supplied both 
with the precious commodities of the East, 
and with many curious manufactures, the 
product of ancient arts and ingenuity which 
still subsisted among the Greeks. As the 
labour and expense of conveying the produc- 
tions of India to Constantinople by that long 
and indirect course which I have described, 
rendered them extremely rare, and of an 
exorbitant price, the industry of the Italians 
discovered other methods of procuring them 
in greater abundance, and at an easier rate. 
They sometimes purchased them in Aleppo, 
Tripoli, and other ports on the coast of Sy- 
ria, to which they were brought by a route 
not unknown to the ancients. They were 
conveyed from India by sea, up the Persian 
Gulf, and, ascending the Euphrates and 
Tigris, as far aa Bagdat, were carried by land 
across the desert of Palmyra, and from thence 
to the towns on the Mediterranean. But, 
from the length of the journey, and the dan- 
gers to which the caravans were exposed, this 
proved always a tedious and often a precari- 
ous mode of conveyance. At length tfie 
Soldans of Egypt, having revived the com- 
merce with India in its ancient channel, by 
the Arabian Gulf, the Italian merchants, not. 
withstanding the violent antipathy to each 
other with which Christians and the followers 
of Mahomet were then possessed, repaired to 
Alexandria, and enduring, from the love of 
gain, the insolence and exactions of the Ma- 
hometans, established a lucrative trade in 
that port. From that period the commercial 
spirit of Italy became active and enterprising. 
Venice, Genoa, Pisa, rose from inconsider- 
able towns, to be populous and wealthy cities. 
Their naval power increased; their vessels 
frequented not only all the ports in the Medi- 
terranean, but, venturing sometimes beyond 
the Straits, visited the maritime towns of 


Spain, France, the Low Countries, and Eng- 
land ; and, by distributing their commodities 
over Europe, began to communicate to its 
various nations some taste for the valuable 
productions of the East, as well as some 
ideas of manufactures and arts, which were 
then unknown beyond the precincts of Italy. 

While the cities of Italy were thus advanc- 
ing in their career of improvement, an event 
happened, the most extraordinary, perhaps, 
in the history of mankind, which, instead of 
retarding the commercial progress of the Ita- 
lians, rendered it more rapid. The martial 
spirit of the Europeans, heightened and in- 
flamed by religious zeal, prompted them to j 
attempt the deliverance of the Holy Land ' 
from the dominion of infidels. Vast armies, i 
composed of all the nations in Europe, march- j 
ed towatds Asia, upon this wild enterprise, j 
The Genoese, the Pisans, and Venetians, fur- ; 
nished the transports which carried them tbi- i 
tber. They supplied them with provisions ! 
and military stores. Besides the immense j 
sums which they received on this account, | 
they obtained commercial privileges and es- j 
tablishments, of great consequence in the set- 
tlements which the Crusaders made in Pale- 
stine, and in other provinces of Asia. From 
those sources, prodigious wealth flowed into 
the cities which I have mentioned. This 
was accompanied with a proportional increase 
of power ; and, by the end of the Holy War, 
Venice, in particular, became a great mari- 
time state, possessing an extensive commerce, 
and ample territories.* Italy was not the 
only country in which the Crusades contri- 
buted to revive and diffuse such a spirit as 
prepared Europe for future discoveries. By 
their expeditions into Asia, the other Euro- 
pean nations became well acquainted with 
remote regions, which formerly they knew 
only by name, or by the reports of ignorant 
and credulous pilgrims. They had an op- 
portunity of observing the manners, the arts, 
and the accommodations of people more po- 
lished than themselves. This intercourse be- 
tween the East and West subsisted almost 
two centuries. The adventurers who return- 
ed from Asia, communicated to their country- 
men the ideas which they had acquired, and 
the habits of life they had contracted by visit- 
ing more refined nations. The Europeans 
began to be sensible of wants with which 
they were formerly unacquainted ; new de- 
sires were excited ; and such a taste for the 
commodities and arts of other countries gra- 
dually spread among them, that they not on- 
ly encouraged the resort of foreigners to their 
harbours, but began to perceive the advan- 
tage and necessity of applying to commerce 
themselves. b 

This communication, which was opened be- 
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tween Europe end the western provinces of 
Asia, encouraged several persons to advance 
far beyond the countries in which the Cru- 
saders carried on their operations, and to tra- 
vel by land into the more remote and opulent 
regions of the East. The wild fanaticism, 
which seems at that period to have mingled 
in all the schemes of individuals, no less than 
in all tbe counsels of nations, first incited men 
to enter upon those long and dangerous pere • 
grinations, They were afterwards undertaken 
from prospects of commercial advantage, or 
from motives of mere curiosity. Benjamin, a 
Jew of Tudela, in the kingdom of Navarre, 
possessed with a superstitious veneration for the 
law of Moses, and solicitous to visit his coun- 
trymen in the East, whom he hoped to find in 
such a state of power and opulence as might 
redound to the honour of his sect, set out from 
Spain in the year 1 160, and, travelling by 
land to Constantinople, proceeded through the 
countries to the north of the Euxine and 
Caspian seas, as far as Chinese Tartary, 
From thence he took his route towards the 
south, and after traversing various provinces 
of the farther India, he embarked on the In- 
dian ocean, visited several of its islands, and 
returned, at the end of thirteen years, by the 
way of Egypt, to Europe, with much infor- 
mation concerninga large district of the globe, 
altogether unknown at that time to the wes- 
tern world. c The seal of the head of the 
Christian church co-operated with the super- 
stition of Benjamin the Jew, in discovering 
tbe interior and remote provinces of Asia. 
All Christendom having been alarmed with 
the accounts of die rapid progress of the Tar- 
tar arms under Zengis Khan [1246], In- 
nocent IV., who entertained most exalted 
ideas concerning the plenitude of his own 
power, and die submission due to his injunc- 
tions, sent Father John de Plano Carpini, at 
the head of a mission of Franciscan monks, 
and Father Ascolino, at the head of another 
of Dominicans, to enjoin Kayuk Khan, the 
grandson of Zengis, who was then at the head 
of the Tartar empire, to embrace the Chris- 
tian faith, and to desist from desolating the 
earth by his arms. The haughty descendant 
of the greatest conqueror Asia had ever be- 
held, astonished at this strange mandate from 
an Italian priest, whose name and jurisdiction 
were alike unknown to him, received it with 
the contempt which it merited, though he dis- 
missed the mendicants who delivered it with 
impunity. But, as they bad penetrated into 
tbe country by different routes, and followed 
for some time the Tartar camps, which were 
always in motion, they had opportunity of 
visiting a great part of Asia. Carpini, who 
prooeeded by the way of Poland and Russia, 
travelled through its northern provinces as 
Aw ns the extremities of Thibet. Ascolino, 
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who seems to have landed somewhere in Syria, 
advanced through its southern provinces into 
tbe interior parts of Persia. 4 

Not long after [1253], Sl Louis of France 
contributed farther towards extending tbe 
knowledge which the Europeans had begun to 
acquire of those distant regions. Some de- 
signing impostor, who took advantage of the 
slender acquaintance of Christendom with 
the state and character of the Asiatic nations, 
having informed him that a powerful Khan 
of the Tartars had embraced the Christian 
faith, the monarch listened to the tale with 
pious credulity, and instantly resolved to send 
ambassadors to this illustrious convert, with a 
view of inciting him to attack their common 
enemy the Saracens in one quarter, while he 
fell upon thetn in another. As monks were 
the only persons in that age who possessed 
such a degree of knowledge as qualified them 
for a service of this kind, be employed in it 
Father Andrew, a Jacobi ne, who was followed 
by Father William de Rubruquis, a Francis- j 
can. With respect to tbe progress of the for- 
mer, there is no memorial extant* The jour- 
nal of the latter has been published. He waa 
admitted into the presence of Mangu, the 
third Khan in succession from Zengis, and 
made a circuit through tbe interior parts of 
Asia, more extensive than that of any Euro- 
pean who had hitherto explored them. 6 

To those travellers whom religious zeal sent j 
forth to visit Asia, succeeded others who ven. 
tured into remote countries, from the prospect 
of commercial advantage, or from motives of 
mere curiosity. The first and most eminent 
of these was Marco Polo, a Venetian of a 
noble family. Having engaged early in trade 
[1265], according to the custom of his coun- 
try, his aspiring mind wished for a sphere of 
activity more extensive than was afforded to j 
it by the established traffic carried on in those ! 
ports of Europe and Asia, which tbe Vena- j 
tians frequented. This prompted him to 
travel into unknown countries, in expectation 
of opening a commercial intercourse with 
them, more suited to the sanguine ideas and 
hopes of a young adventurer. 

As his father had already carried some 
European commodities to the court of the 
great Khan of the Tartars, and had disposed 
of them to advantage, he resorted thither. 
Under the protection of Kublay Khan, tbe 
most powerful of all the successors of Zengis, 
he continued his mercantile perigrinations in 
Asia upwards of twenty-six years ; and during 
that time, advanced towards the east, far be- 
yond tbe utmost boundaries to which any Eu- 
ropean traveller had ever proceeded. Insteed 
of following the course of Carpini and Rub- 
ruquis, along tbe vast unpeopled plains of 
Tartary, he pasted through the chief trading 
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cities in the more cultivated parts of Ana, 
and penetrated to Carobalu, or Peking, the 
capital of the great kingdom Cathay, or China, 
subject at that time to the successors of Zen- 
gis. He made more than one voyage on the 
Indian ocean : he traded in many of the is- 
lands, from which Europe had long received 
spiceries and other commodities, which it held 
in high estimation, though unacquainted with 
the particular countries to which it was indebt- 
ed for those precious productions : and he ob- 
tained information concerning several countries 
which he did not visit in person, particularly 
the island Zipangri, probably the same now 
known by the name of Japan. r On his re- 
turn, he astonished bis contemporaries with 
his description of vast regions, whose names 
had never been heard of in Europe, and with 
such pompous accounts of their fertility, their 
populousness, their opulence, the variety of 
their manufactures, and the extent of their 
trade, as rose far above the conception of an 
uninformed age. 

About half a century after Marco Polo 
[1322], Sir John Mandeville, an Englishman, 
encouraged by his example, visited most of 
the countries in the east which he had de- 
scribed, and, like him, published an account of 
them. 8 The narrations of those early travel- 
lers abound with many wild incoherent tales, 
concerning giants, enchanters, and monsters. 
But they were not from that circumstance less 
acceptable to an ignorant age, which delighted 
in what was marvellous. The wonders which 
they told, mostly on hearsay, filled the multi- 
tude with admiration. The facta which they 
related from their own observation attracted 
the attention of the more discerning. The 
former, which may be considered as the po- 
pular traditions and fables of the countries 
through which they had passed, were gradu- 
ally disregarded as Europe advanced in know- 
ledge. The latter, however incredible some 
of them may have appeared in their own time, 
have been confirmed by the observations of 
modern travellers. By means of both, how- 
ever, the curiosity of mankind was excited 
with respect to the remote parts of the earth ; 
their ideas were enlarged, and they were not 
only insensibly disposed to attempt new dis- 
coveries, but received such information as 
directed to that particular course in which 
these were afterwards carried on. 

While this spirit was gradually forming in 
Europe, a fortunate discovery was made, 
which contributed more than all the efforts 
and ingenuity of preceding ages to improve 
and to extend navigation. That wonderful | 
property of the magnet, by which it com- 
munteatea such virtue to a needle or slender 
rod of iron, as to point towards the poles of 
the earth, was observed. The use which 
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might be made of this in directing navigation 
was immediately perceived. Tbpt valuable, 
but now familiar instrument, the mariner** 
compass, was constructed. When by means 
of it, navigators found that, at all seasons, and 
in every place, they could discover the north 
and south with so much ease and accuracy, it 
became no longer necessary to depend merely 
on the light of the stars and the observation 
of the sea-coast. They gradually abandoned 
their ancient timid and lingering course along 
the shore, ventured boldly into the ocean, and 
relying on this new guide, could steer in the 
darkest night, and under the most cloudy sky, 
with a security and precision hitherto un- 
known. The compass may be said to have 
opened to man the dominion of the sea, and 
to have put him in full possession of the earth 
by enabling him to visit every part of it. 
Flavio Gioia, a citizen of Amalfi, a town of 
considerable trade in the kingdom of Naples, 
was the author of this great discovery, about 
the year one thousand three hundred and two. 
It hath been often the fate of those illustrious 
benefactors of mankind, who have enriched 
science and improved the arts by tbeir inven- 
tions, to derive more reputation than benefit 
from the happy efforts of their genius. But 
the lot of Gioia has been still more cruel j 
through the inattention or ignorance of con- 
temporary historians, he has been defrauded 
even of the fame to which be bad such a just 
title. We receive from them no information 
with respect to his profesesion, his character, 
the precise time when he made this important 
discovery, or the accidents and inquiries which 
led to it. The knowledge of this event, though 
productive of greater effects than any recorded 
in the annals of the human race, is transmitted 
to us without any of those circumstances 
which can gratify the curiosity that it natar- 
ally awakens, h But though the use of tba 
compass might enable the Italians to perform 
the short voyages to which they were accus- 
tomed with greater security and expedition, 
its influence was not so audden or extensive, aa 
immediately to render navigation adventurous, 
and to excite a spirit of discovery. Many 
causes combined in preventing this beneficial 
invention from producing its full effect instan- 
taneously. Men relinquish ancient habits 
slowly, and with reluctance. They are averse 
to new experiments, end venture upon them 
with timidity. The commercial jealousy of 
the Italians, it is probable, laboured to conceal 
the happy discovery of tbeir countryman from 
other nations. The art of steering by the 
compass with such skill and accuracy as to In- 
spire a full confidence in its direction, was en- 
quired gradually. Sailors unaccustomed to 
quit sight of land, durst not launch out at once 
and commit themselves to unknown seas. 
Accordingly, near half a century elapsed from 
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Ibe time of Gioia’s discovery, before naviga- fined, end open to themselves e more ample 
torn ventured into any teat which they had field wherein to display their talents, their 
not been accustomed to frequent* enterprise and courage. The first consider- 

The first appearance of a bolder spirit may able efforts towards this were not made by any 
be dated from the voyages of the Spaniards of the more powerful states of Europe, or 
to the Canary or Fortunate Islands. By by those who had applied to navigation with 
wbat accident they were led to the discovery the greatest assiduity and success. The glory 
of those small isles, which lie near five hun- of leading the way in this new career, was re- 
dred miles from the Spanish coast, and above served for Portugal, one of the smallest and 
a hundred and fifty miles from the coast of least powerful of the European kingdoms. 
Africa, contemporary writers have not ex- As the attempts of the Portuguese to acquire 
plained. But, about the middle of the four- the knowledge of those parts of the globe with 
teenth century, the people of all the different which mankind were then unacquainted, not 
kingdoms into which Spain was then divided, only improved and extended the art of navi- 
were accustomed to make piratical excursions gation, but roused such a spirit of curiosity 
thither, in order to plunder the inhabitants, and enterprise, as led to the discovery of the 
or to carry them off as slaves. Clement VI. New World, of which I propose to write the 
in virtue of the right claimed by the Holy history, it is necessary to take a full view of 
See, to dispose of all countries possessed by the rise, the progress, and success of their 
infidels, erected those isles into a kingdom, in various naval operations. It was in this 
the year one thousand three hundred and school that the discovei*jjT of America was 
forty-four, and conferred it on Lewis de la trained ; and unless we trace the steps by 
Cerda, descended from the royal family of which his instructors and guides advanced, it 
Castile. But that unfortunate prince, desti- will be impossible to comprehend the circum- 
tute of power to assert bis nominal title, hav- stances which suggested the idea, or facilitat- 
ing never visited the Canaries, John de Be- ed the execution of his great design, 
thencourt, a Norman baron, obtained a grant Various circumstances prompted the Portu- 
of them from Henry III. of Castile. i Be- guese to exert their activity in this new direo 
thencourt, with the valour and good fortune tion, and enable^tbem to accomplish under- 
which distinguished the adventurers of his takings apparently superior to the natural 
country, attempted and effected the conquest ; force of their monarchy. The kings of Por* 
and the possession of the Canaries remained tugal, having driven the Moors out of their 
for some time in his family, as a fief held of dominions, had acquired power, as well as 
the crown of Castile. Previous to this expe- glory, by the success of their arms against the 
dition of Bethencourt, his countrymen settled infidels. By their victories over them, they 
in Normandy are said to have visited the coast had extended the royal authority beyond the I 
of Africa, and to have proceeded far to the narrow limits within which it was originally 
south of the Canary islands [1365]. But their circumscribed in Portugal, as well as in other 
voyages thither seem not to have been under- feudal kingdoms. They had the command of 
taken in consequence of any public or regular the national force, could rouse it to act with 
plan for extending navigation and attempting united vigour, and, after the expulsion of the 
new discoveries. They were either excur- Moors, could employ it without dread of in- 
liona suggested by that roving piratical spirit, terruption from any domestic enemy. By the 
which desceuded to the Normans from their perpetual hostilities carried on for several cen- 
ancestors, or the commercial enterprises of turies against the Mahometans, the martial and 
private merchants, which attracted so little adventurous spirit which distinguished all the 
notice, tnat hardly any memorial of them is to European nations during the middle ages, was 
be found in contemporary authors. In a improved and heightened among the Portu- 
general survey of the progress of discovery, guese. A fierce civil war, towards the close of 
it is sufficient to have mentioned this event ; the fourteenth century, occasioned by a disput- 
ed leaving it among those of dubious exist- ed succession, augmented the military ardour 
enoe, or of small importance, we may con- of the nation, and formed or called forth men 
dude, that though much additional informa- of such active and daring genius, as are fit for 
tion concerning the remote regions of the bold undertakings. The situation of the king- 
East had been received by travellers who visit- dom, bounded on every side by the dominions 
ed them by land, navigation, at the beginning of a more powerful neighbour, did not afford 
of the fifteenth century, had not advanced be- free scope to the activity of the Portuguese by 
yond the state to which it had attained before lend, as the strength of their mouarchy was 
the Jownfal of the Roman empire. no match for that of Castile. But Portugal 

At length the period arrived, when Provi- was a maritime state, in which there were many 
deuce decreed that men were to pass the li- commodious harbours ; the people had begun 
wits within which they bad been so long con- to make some progress in the knowledge and 

practice of navigation, and the sea was open 
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Such wns the state of Portugal) and such 
the disposition of the people, when John I. 
sumamedthe Bastard, obtained secure posses- 
sion of the crown by the peace concluded with 
Castile, in the year one thousand four hun- 
dred and eleven* He was a prince of great 
merit, who, by superior courage and abilities, 
had opened his way to a throne which of right 
did not belong to him. He instantly per- 
ceived that it would be impossible to preserve 
public order, or domestic tranquillity, without 
finding some employment for the restless 
spirit of his subjects. With this view he as- 
sembled a numerous fleet at Lisbon, composed 
of all the ships which be could fit out in his 
own kingdom, and of many hired from foreign- 
ers. This great armament was destined to 
attack the Moors settled on the coast of Bar- 
bary [141 2]. While it was equipping, a few 
vessels were appointed to sail along the wes- 
tern shore of Africa bounded by the Atlantic 
ocean, and to discover the unknown countries 
situated there. From this inconsiderable at- 
tempt, we may date the commencement of that 
spirit of discovery which opened the barriers 
that had so long shut out mankind from the 
knowledge of one half of the terrestrial globe. 

At the time w hen John sent forth these ships 
on this new voyage, the art of navigation was 
still very imperfect. Though Africa lay so 
near to Portugal, and the fertility of the coun- 
tries already known on that continent invited 
men to explore it more fully, the Portuguese 
had never ventured to sail beyond Cape Non. 
The promontory, as its name imports, was 
hitherto considered as a boundary w hich could 
not be passed. But the nations of Europe 
had now acquired as much knowledge as im- 
boldened them to disregard the prejudices and 
to correct the errors of their ancestors. The 
long reign of ignorance, the constant enetny 
of every curious inquiry, and of every new un- 
dertaking, was approaching to its period. The 
light of science began to dawn. The works 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans began to he 
read with admiration and profit. The sciences 
cultivated by the Arabians were introduced 
into Europe by the Moors settled in Spain 
and Portugal, and by the Jews, v» ho were very 
numerous in both these kingdoms. Geome- 
try, astronomy, and geography, the sciences 
on which the art of navigation is founded, be- 
came objects of studious attention. The me* 
snory of the discoveries made by the ancients 
was revived, and the progress of their naviga- 
tion and commerce began to be traced. Some 
of the causes which have obstructed the culti- 
vation of science in Portugal, during this cen- 
tury arid the last, did not exist, or did not 
operate in the same manner, in the fifteenth 
century; [9] and the Portuguese at that period 
seem to have kept pace with other natious on 
this side of the Alp* in literary pursuits. 

As the genius of the age favoured the exe- 
cution of that new undertaking, to which the 


peculiar state of the country invited the Portu- 
guese, it proved successful. The vessels sent 
on the discovery doubled that formidable Cape* 
which had terminated the progress of former 
navigators, and proceeded a hundred and six- 
ty miles beyond it, to Cape Bojador. As its 
rocky cliff's, which stretched a considerable 
way into the Atlantic, appeared more dread- 
ful than the promontory which they had pass- 
ed, the Portuguese commanders durst not at- 
tempt to sail round it, but returned to Lisbon, 
more satisfied with having advanced so far, 
titan ashamed of having ventured no farther. 

Inconsiderable as this voyage was, it in- 
creased the passion for discovery which began 
to arise in Portugal. The fortunate issue 
of the king's expedition against the Moors of 
Barbary, added strength to that spirit in the 
nation, and pushed it on to new undertakings. 
In order to render these successful, it was 
necessary that they should be conducted by a 
person who possessed abilities capable of dis- 
cerning what was attainable, who enjoyed 
leisure to form a regular system for prosecut- 
ing discovery, and who was animated with 
ardour that would persevere in spite of ob- 
stacles and repulses. Happily for Portugal, 
she found all those qualities in Henry duke 
of Vi&eo, die fourth son of king John, by 
Philippa of Lancaster, sister of Henry IV. 
king of England. That prince, in his early 
youth, having accompanied his father in his 
expedition to Barbary, distinguished himself 
hy many deeds of valour. To the martial 
spirit, which was the characterestic of every 
man of a noble birth at that time, he added 
all the accomplishments of a more enlightened 
and polished age. He cultivated the arts and 
sciences, which were then unknown and des- 
pised by persons of his rank. He applied 
with peculiar fondness to the study of geo- 
graphy ; and by the instruction of able mas- 
ters, as well as by the accounts of travellers, 
lie early acquired such knowledge of the habi- 
table globe, as discovered the great probability 
of finding new and opulent countries, by sail- 
ing along the coast of Africa. Such an object 
wus formed to awaken the enthusiasm and ar- 
dour of a youthful mind, and he espoused with 
the utmost seal the patronage of a design 
which might prove as beneficial, as it appeared 
to be splendid and honourable. In order 
that he might pursue this great scheme with- 
out interruption, he retired from court im- 
mediately after his return from Africa, and 
fixed hi* residence at Sagres, near Cape St. 
Vincent, where the prospect of the Atlantio 
ocean invited his thoughts continually towards 
his favourite project, and encouraged him to 
execute it. In this retreat he was attended 
by some of the most learned men In his coun- 
try, who aided him in hia researches. Ho 
applied for information to the Moors of Baiw 
bury, who were accustomed to travel hy tend 
iuto the interior provinces of Africa* In quail 
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of ivory, gold duit, and other rich commodi- 
ties. He consulted the Jews settted in Por- 
tugal. By promises, rewards, and marks of 
respect, he allured into his service several per- 
sons, foreigners as well as Portuguese, who 
were eminent for their skill in navigation. 
In taking those preparatory steps, the great 
abilities of the prince wero seconded by his 
private virtues. His integrity, his affability, 
his respect for religion, his zeal for the honour 
of his country, engaged persons of all ranks 
to applaud bis design, and to favour the exe- 
cution of it. His schemes were allowed, by 
the greater part of his countrymen, to proceed 
neither from ambition nor the desire of wealth, 
but to flow from the warm benevolence of a 
heart eager to promote the happiness of man- 
kind, and which justly entitled him to assume 
a motto for his device, that described the qua- 
lity by which he wished to be distinguished, 
the talent of doing good. 

His first effort, as is usual at the com- 
mencement of any new undertaking, was ex- 
tremely inconsiderable. He fitted out a sin- 
gle ship [1418], and giving the command of 
it to John Gonzales Zarco and Tristan Vaz, 
two gentlemen of his household, who volun- 
tarily offered to conduct th© enterprise, he 
instructed them to use their utmost efforts to 
double Cape Bojador, and thence to steer 
towards the south. They, according to the 
mode of navigation which still prevailed, 
held their course along the shore ; and by 
following that direction, they must have en- 
countered almost insuperable difficulties in 
attempting to pass Cape Bojador. But for- 
tune came in aid to their want of skill, and 
prevented the voyage from being altogether 
fruitless. A sudden squall of wind arose, 
drove them out to sea, and when they expect- 
ed every moment to perish, landed them on 
an unknown island, which from their happy 
escape they named Porto Santo, In the in- 
fancy of navigation, the discovery of this 
■mall island appeared a matter of such mo- 
ment, that they instantly returned to Portu. 
gal with the good tidings, and were received 
by Henry with the applause and honour due 
to fortunate adventurers. This faint dawn 
of success filled a mind ardent in the pursuit 
of a favourite object, with such sanguine 
hopes as were sufficient incitements to pro- 
ceed. Next year [1419] Henry sent out 
three ships under the same commanders, to 
whom be joined Bartholomew Perestrello, 
in order to take possession of the island 
which they bad discovered. When they be- 
gan to settle in Porto Santo, they observed 
towards the south a fixed spot in the horizon 
like a small black cloud. By degrees, they 
were led to conjecture, that it might be land ; 
and steering towards it, they arrived at a 
considerable island, uninhabited and covered 
. with wood, which on that account they called 


Madeira. * As it wss Henry's chief object to 
render his discoveries useful to his country, 
he immediately equipped a fleet to carry a 
colony of Portuguese to these islands [1420]. 
By his provident care, they were furnished 
not only with the seeds, plants, and domestic 
animals common in Europe; but, as he fore- 
saw that the warmth of the climate and fer- 
tility of the soil would prove favourable to 
the rearing of other productions, he procured 
slips of the vine from the island of Cyprus, 
the rich wines of which were then in great 
request, and plants of the sugar-cane from 
Sicily, into which it had been lately introduc- 
ed. These throve so prosperously in this 
new country, that the benefit of cultivating 
them was immediately perceived, and the su- 
gar and wine of Madeira quickly became ar- 
ticles of some consequence in the commerce 
of Portugal. 1 

As soon as the advantages derived from 
this first settlement to the west of the Euro- 
pean continent began to be felt, tbe spirit of 
discovery appeared less chimerical, and be- 
came more adventurous. By their voyages 
to Madeira, the Portuguese were gradually 
accustomed to a bolder navigation, and, in- 
stead of creeping servilely along the' coast, 
ventured into the open sea. In consequence 
of taking this course, Gilianez, who com- 
manded one of prince Henry's ships, doubl- 
ed Cape Bojador [1433], the boundary of the 
Portuguese navigation upwards of twenty 
years, and which had hitherto been deemed 
unpassable. This successful voyage, which 
the ignorance of the age placed on a level 
with the most famous exploits recorded in 
history, opened a new sphere to navigation, 
as it discovered the vast continent of Africa, 
still washed by the Atlantic ocean, and 
stretching towards the south. Part of this 
was soon explored ; tbe Portuguese advanced 
within the tropics, and in the space of a few 
years they discovered the river Senegal, and 
all the coast extending from Cape Blanco to 
Cape de Verd. 

Hitherto the Portuguese had been guided 
in their discoveries, or encouraged to attempt 
them, by the light and information which 
they received from tbe works of tbe ancient 
mathematicians and geographers. But when 
they began to enter the torrid zone, the no- 
tion which prevailed among the ancients, that 
the heat which reigned perpetually there, was 
so excessive as to render it uninhabitable, de- 
terred them, for some time, from proceeding. 
Their own observations, when they first ven- 
tured into this unknown and formidable re- 
gion, tended to confirm the opinion of anti- 

fc Historical Relation of the first Discovery of Ms* 
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quity co n cerning the violent operation of the 
direct rays of the sun. As far as the river 
Senegal, the Portuguese had found the coast 
of Africa inhabited by people nearly resemb- 
ling the Moors of Barbary. When they ad- 
vanced to the south of that river, the human 
form aeemed to put on a new appearance. 
They beheld men with skins black as ebony, 
with short curled hair, flat noses, thick lips, 
and all the peculiar features which are now 
known to distinguish the race of negroes. 
This surprising alteration they naturally at- 
tributed to the influence of beat, and if they 
should advance nearer to the line, they began 
to dread that its effects would be still more 
violent. Those dangers were exaggerated; 
and many other objections against attempting 
further discoveries were proposed by some of 
the grandees, who, from ignorance, from 
envy, or from that cold timid prudence which 
rejects whatever has the air of novelty or en- 
terprise, had hitherto condemned all prince 
Henry *8 schemes. They represented, that it 
was altogether chimerical to expect any ad- 
vantage from countries situated in that re- 
gion which the wisdom and experience of an- 
tiquity had pronounced to be unfit for the 
habitation of men ; that their forefathers, sa- 
tisfied with cultivating the territory which 
Providence had allotted them, did not waste 
the strength of the kingdom by fruitless pro- 
jects, in quest of new settlements ; that Por- 
tugal was already exhausted by the expense 
of attempts to discover lands which either did 
not exist, or which nature destined to remain 
unknown; and was drained of men, who 
might have been employed in undertakings 
attended with more certain success, and pro- 
ductive of greater benefit. But neither their 
appeal to the authority of the ancients, nor 
their reasonings concerning the interests of 
Portugal, made any impression upon the de- 
termined philosophic mind of prince Henry. 
The discoveries which he had already made, 
convinced him that the ancients had little 
more than a conjectural knowledge of the 
torrid zone. He was no less satisfied that 
the political arguments of his opponents, with 
respect to the interest of Portugal, were mal- 
evolent and ill founded. In those sentiments 
he was strenuously supported by his brother 
Pedro^ who governed the kingdom as guar- 
dian of their nephew Alphonso V. who had 
succeeded to the throne during his minority 
[1438] ; and, instead of slackening his efforts, 
Henry continued to pursue his discoveries 
with fresh ardour. 

But, in order to silence all the murmurs of 
opposition, he endeavoured to obtain the 
sanction of the highest authority in favour of 
his operations. With this view he applied 
to the Pope, and represented, in pompous 
terms, the pious and unwearied seal with 
which be had exerted himself during twenty 
years, in discovering unknown countries, the j 


wretched inhabitants of which were utter 
strangers to true religion, wandering in hea- 
then darkness, or led astray by the delusions 
of Mahomet. He besought the holy father, 
to whom, os the vicar of Christ, all the king- 
doms of the earth were subject, to confer on 
the crown of Portugal a right to all the coun- 
tries possessed by infidels, which should bo 
discovered by the industry of its subjects, and 
subdued by the force of its arms. He en- 
treated him to enjoin all Christian powers, 
under the highest penalties, not to molest 
Portugal while engaged in this laudable en- 
terprise, and to prohibit them from settling 
in any of the countries which the Portuguese 
should discover. He promised that, in all 
their expeditions, it should be the chief ob- 
ject of his countrymen to spread the know- 
ledge of the Christian religion, to establish 
the authority of the Holy See, and to increase 
the flock of the universal pastor. As it was 
by improving with dexterity every favourable 
conjuncture for acquiring new powers, that 
the court of Rome had gradually extended 
its usurpations, Eugene IV. the Pontiff to 
whom this application was made, eagerly 
seized the opportunity which now presented 
itself. He instantly perceived that, by com- 
plying with prince Henry’s request, he might 
exercise a prerogative no less flattering in Its 
own nature, than likely to prove beneficial 
in its consequences. A bull was according- 
ly issued, in which, after applauding in the 
strongest terms the past efforts of the Portu- 
guese, and exhorting them to proceed in 
that laudable career on which they had enter- 
ed, he granted them an exclusive right to 
all the countries which they should discover, 
from Cape Non to the continent of India. 

Extravagant as this donation, comprehend- 
ing such a large portion of the habitable 
globe, would now appear, even in Catholic 
countries, no person in the fifteenth century 
doubted that the Pope, in the plenitude of 
his apostolic power, had a right to confer it. 
Prince Henry was soon sensible of the ad- 
vantages which he derived from this transac- 
tion. His schemes were authorised and 
sanctified by the bull approving of them. The 
spirit of discovery was connected with zeal 
for religion, which in that age was a princi- 
ple of such activity and vigour as to influence 
the conduct of nations. All Christian princes 
were deterred from intruding into those coun- 
tries which the Portuguese had discovered, or 
from interrupting the progress of their navi- 
gation and conquests. [lOj 

The fame of the Portuguese voyages soon 
spread over Europe. Men long accustomed 
to circumscribe the activity and knowledge 
of the human mind within the limits to which 
they had been hitherto confined, were aston- 
ished to behold the sphere of navigation so 
suddenly enlarged, and a prospect opened of 
visiting regions of the globe, the existence of 
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, which was unknown in former times. The 
learned and speculative reasoned and formed 
theories concerning those unexpected disco- 
veries. The vulgar inquired and wondered ; 
while enterprising adventurers crowded from 
every part of Europe, soliciting Prince Hen- 
ry to employ them in this honourable service. 
Many Venetians and Genoese, in particular, 
who were at that time superior to all other 
nations in the science of naval affairs, entered 
aboard the Portuguese ships, and acquired a 
more perfect and extensive knowledge of 
their profession in that new school of naviga- 
tion. In emulation of these foreigners, the 
Portuguese exerted their own talents. The 
nation seconded the designs of the Prince. 
Private merchants formed companies [1446], 
with a view to search for unknown countries. 
The Cape de Verd islands, which lie off the 
promontory of that name, were discovered 
[1449], and soon after the isles called Azores. 
As the former of these are above three hun- 
dred miles from the African coast, and the 
latter nine hundred miles from any continent, 
it is evident, by their venturing so boldly 
into the open seas, that the Portuguese had 
by this time improved greatly in the art of 
navigation. 

While the passion for engaging in new un- 
dertakings was thus warm and active, it re- 
ceived an unfortunate check, by the death of 
Prince Henry [1463], whose superior know- 
ledge had hitherto directed all the operations 
of the discoverers, and whose patronage had 
encouraged and protected them. But not- 
withstanding all the advantages which they 
derived from these, the Portuguese, during 
his life, did not advance, in their utmost pro- 
gress towards the south, within five degrees 
of the equinoctial line ; and after their con- 
tinued exertions for half a century [from 
1412 to 1463], hardly fifteen hundred miles 
of the coast of Africa were discovered. To 
an age acquainted with the efforts of naviga- 
tion in its state of maturity and improvement, 
those essays of its early years must necessari- 
ly appear feeble and unskilful. But incon- 
siderable as they may be deemed, they were 
sufficient to turn the curiosity of the Euro- 
pean nations into a new channel, to excite an 
enterprising spirit, and to point the way to 
future discoveries. 

Alphonso, who possessed the throne of 
Portugal at the time of Prince Henry's death, 
was so much engaged in supporting bis own 
pretensions to the crown of Castile, or in car- 
tying on bis expeditions against the Moors in 
Barbary, that the force of bis kingdom be- 
ing exerted in other operations, he could 
not prosecute the discoveries in Africa with 
trdotnr. He committed the conduct of them 
to Fernando Gomez, a merchant in Lisbon, 
to whom he granted an exclusive right of 
Commerce trith dll the countries of which 
prince Heavy had taken possession. Under 
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the restraint and oppression of a monopoly, 
the spirit of discovery languished. It ceased 
to be a national object, and became the con- 
cern of a private man, more attentive to his 
own gain, than to the glory of his country. 
Some progress, however, was made. The 
Portuguese ventured at length [1471], to 
cross the line, and, to their astonishment, 
found that region of the torrid zone, which 
was supposed to be scorched with intolerable 
heat, to be not only habitable, b* r oopulona 
and fertile. 

John II. who succeeded his fatner Al- 
phonso [1481], possessed talents capable both 
of forming and executing great designs. 
As part of his revenues, while Prince, had a- 
risen from duties on the trade with the newly 
discovered countries, this naturally turned hia 
attention towards them, and satisfied him 
with respect to their utility and importance. 
In proportion as his knowledge of these coun- 
tries extended, the possession of them appear- 
ed to be of greater consequence. While the 
Portuguese proceeded along the coast of Af- 
rica, from Cape Non to the river of Senegal, 
they found all that extensive tract to be san 
dy, barren, and thinly inhabited by a wretch- 
ed people, professing the Mahometan religion, 
and subject to the vast empire of Morocco. 
But to the south of that river, the power and 
religion of the Mahometans were unknown. 
The country was divided into small indepen- 
dent principalities, the population was con- 
siderable, the soil fertile, m and the Portuguese 
soon discovered that it produced ivory, rich 
gums, gold, and other valuable commodities. 
By the acquisition of these, commerce was en- 
larged, and became more adventurous. Men, 
animated and rendered active by the certain 
prospect of gain, pursued discovery with 
greater eagerness, than when they were ex- 
cited only by curiosity and hope. 

This spirit derived no small reinforcement of 
vigour from the countenance of such a mo- 
narch as John. Declaring himself the patron 
of every attempt towards discovery, he pro- 
moted it with all the ardour of his grand- 
uncle Prince Henry, and with superior power. 
The effects of this were immediately felt. A 
powerful fleet was fitted out [1484], which, 
after discovering the kingdoms of Benrn and 
Congo, advanced above fifteen hundred miles 
beyond the line, and the Portuguese, for the 
firse time, beheld a new heaven, and observed 
the stars of another hemisphere. John was 
not only solicitous to discover, but attentive 
to secure the possession of those countries. 
He built forts on the coast of Guinea; . be 
sent out colonies to settle there ; be establish- 
ed a commercial intercourse with the more 
powerful kingdoms ; he endeavoured to ren- . 
der such as were feeble or divided, tributary 
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to the crown of Portugal* Some of the pet- 
ty princes voluntarily acknowledged them- 
selves his vassals. Others were compelled to 
do so by force of arms. A regular and well 
digested system was formed witli respect to 
this new object of policy, and, by firmly ad- 
hering to it, the Portuguese power and com- 
merce in Africa were established upon a solid 
foundation. 

By their constant intercourse with the peo- 
ple of Africa, the Portuguese gradually ac- 
quired some knowledge of those parts of that 
country which they had not visited. The in- 
formation which they received from the na- 
tives, added to what they had observed in 
their own voyages, began to open prospects 
more extensive, and to suggest the idea of 
schemes more important, than those which 
had hitherto allured and occupied them, 
i They had detected the error of the ancients 
concerning the nature of the torrid zone. 

, They found, as they proceeded southwards, 

| that the continent of Africa, instead of ex- 
I tending in breadth, according to the doctrine 
i of Ptolemy, 11 at that time the oracle and guide 
i of the learned in the science of geography, 
appeared sensibly to contract itself, and to 
I bend towards the east. This induced them 
! to give credit to the accounts of the ancient 
Phenician voyages round Africa, which had 
long been deemed fabulous, and led them to 
conceive hopes that, by following the same 
route, they might arrive at the East Indies, 
and engross that commerce which has been 
the source of wealth and power to every na- 
tion possessed of it. The comprehensive ge- 
nius of Prince Henry, as we may conjecture 
j from the words of the Pope's bull, had early 
| formed some idea of this navigation. But 
though his countrymen, at that period, were 
j incapable of conceiving the extent of bis 
views and schemes, all the Portuguese ma- 
thematicians and pilots now concurred in re- 
presenting them as well founded and prac- 
ticable. The king entered with warmth 
into their sentiments, and began to concert 
measures for this arduous and important voy- 
age. 

Before his preparations for this expedition 
were finished, accounts were transmitted from 
Africa, that various nations along the coast 
bad mentioned a mighty kingdom situated on 
their continent, at a great distance towards 
the east, the king of which, according to their 
description, professed the Christian religion. 
The Portuguese monarch immediately con- 
cluded, that this must be the emperor of A- 
byssinia, to whom the Europeans, seduced by 
M mistake of Rubruquis, Marco Polo, and o- 
tfaer travellers to the East, absurdly gave the 
tiame of Prester or Presbyter John ; and, as 
he hoped to receive information end assistance 

* Vide Nov. Orbit TafeuL Geograph. toensd. Pto- 
dess* Asset* 1730. 


from a Christian prince, in prosecuting a 
scheme that tended to propai>ato their com- 
mon faith, he resolved to open, if possible, 
some intercourse with his court. With this 
view, he made choice of Pedro de Covillam 
and Alphonso de Payva, who were perfect 
masters of the Arabic language, and sent 
them into the East to search for the resi- 
dence of this unknown potentate, and to 
make him proffers of friendship. They had 
in charge likewise to procure whatever intel- 
ligence the nations which they visited could 
supply, with respect to the trade of India, 
and the course of navigation to that conti- 
nent. 0 

While John made this new attempt by 
land, to obtain some knowledge of the coun- i 
try which he wished so ardently to discover, 
he did not neglect the prosecution of this | 
great design by sea. The conduct of a voy- 
age for this purpose, the most arduous and 
important which the Portuguese had ever 
projected, was committed to Bartholomew 
! Diaz [1486], an officer whose sagacity, expe- 
rience, and fortitude rendered him equal to 
the undertaking. He stretched boldy to- 
wards the south, and proceeding beyond the 
utmost limits to which his countrymen had 
hitherto advanced, discovered near a thousand 
miles of new country. Neither the danger 
to which he was exposed, by a succession of 
violent tempests in unknown seas, and by the 
frequent mutinies of his crew, nor the cala- 
mities of famine which he suffered from los- 
ing his store-ship, could deter him from pro- 
secuting his enterprise. In recompense of 
his labours and perseverance, he at last des- 
cried that* lofty promontory which bounds 
Africa to the south. But to descry it was 
all that he had in his power to accomplish. 
The violence of the winds, the shattered con- 
dition of his ships, and the turbulent spirit 
of the sailors, compelled him to return after 
a voyage of sixteen months, in which be dis* 
covered a far greater extent of country than 
any former navigator. Diaz had called the 
promontory which terminated his voyage, 
Cabo Tormentoso, or the Stormy Cape ; but 
the king, his master, as he now entertained 
no doubt of having found the long desired 
route to India, gave it a name more in- 
viting, and of better omen, The Cape of Good 
Hop. P 

Those eanguine expectations of success 
were con firmed by the intelligence which John 
received over land, in consequence of bis em» 
bassy to Abyssinia. Covillam end Payva, 
in obedience to their master's instructions, 
had repaired to Grand Cairo. From that ci- 
ty they travelled along with a caravan of E- 
gyptian merchants, and, embarking on the 
Red Sea, arrived at Aden, in Arabia. Tharp 
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they separated ; Payva failed directly towards 
Abyssinia ; Covillam embarked for the East 
Indies, and, having visited Calecut, Goa, and 
other cities on the Malabar coast, returned to 
Sofala, on the east side of Africa, and thence 
to Grand Cairo, which Payva and he had fix- 
ed upon as their place of rendezvous. Un- 
fortunately the former was cruelly murdered 
in Abyssinia ; but Covillam found at Cairo 
two Portuguese Jews, whom John, whose 
provident sagacity attended to every circum- 
stance that could facilitate the execution of 
bis schemes, had despatched after them, in or- 
der to receive a detail of their proceedings, 
and to communicate to them new instructions. 
By one of these Jews, Covillam transmitted to 
Portugal a journal of his travels by sea and 
land, bis remarks upon the trade of India, to- 
gether with exact maps of the coasts on which 
he had touched; and from what he himself 
had observed, as well as from the informa- 
tion of skilful seamen in different countries, 
be concluded, that, by sailing round Africa, 
a passage might be found to the East Indies. 4 
The happy coincidence of Covillam’s o- 
pinion and report, with the discoveries which 
Diaz had lately made, left hardly any shadow 
of doubt with respect to the possibility of 
: sailing from Europe to India. But the vast 
| length of the voyage, and the furious storms 
j which Dias had encountered near the Cape 
I of Good Hope, alarmed and intimidated the 
I Portuguese to such a degree, although by 
long experience they were now become ad- 
| venturous and skilful mariners, that some 
I time was requisite to prepare their minds for 
| this dangerous and extraordinary voyage. 
The courage, however, and authority of the 
monarch, gradually dispelled the vain fears 
of hia subjects, or made it necessary to con- 
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ceal them. As John thought himself now 
upon the eve of accomplishing that great de- 
sign which had been the principal object of 
bis reign, his earnestness in prosecuting it 
became so vehement, that it occupied bis 
thoughts by day, and bereaved him of sleep 
through the night. While he was taking 
every precaution that his wisdom and expe-. 
rience could suggest, in order to ensure the 
success of the expedition, which was to de- 
cide concerning the fate of his favourite pro- 
ject, the fame of the vast discoveries which 
the Portuguese had already made, the reports 
concerning the extraordinary intelligence 
which they had received from the East, and 
the prospect of the voyage which they now 
meditated, drew the attention of all the Eu- 
ropean nations, and held them in suspense 
and expectation. By some, the maritime 
skill and navigations of the Portuguese were 
compared with those of the Phenicians and 
Carthaginians, and exalted above them. O- 
thers formed conjectures concerning the re- 
volutions which the success of the Portuguese 
schemes might occasion in the course of 
trade, and the political state of Europe. The 
Venetians began to be disquieted with the 
apprehension of losing their Indian commerce, 
the monopoly of which was the chief source 
of their power as well as opulence, and the 
Portuguese already enjoyed in fancy the 
wealth of the East. But during this inter- 
val, which gave such scope to the various 
workings of curiosity, of hope and of fear, 
an account was brought to Europe of an e- 
vent no less extraordinary than unexpected, 
the discovery of a New World situated in 
the West; and the eyes and admiration of 
mankind turned immediately towards that 
great object. 


BOOK II. 
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Among the foreigners whom the fame of the 
discoveries made by the Portuguese had allur- 
ed into their service, was Christopher Colon, 
or Columbus, a subject of tbe republic of 
Genoa. Neither tbe time nor place of his birth 
are known with certainty; [11] but he was 
descended of an honourable family, though re- 
duced to indigence by various misfortunes. 
Ht« ancestors having betaken themselves for 
subsistence to a seafaring life, Columbus dis- 
covered in his early youth the peculiar cha- 
racter and talents which mark out a man 
ftr that profession. His parents, instead of 
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thwarting this original propensity of his mind, 
seem to have encouraged and confirmed it, by 
the education which they gave him. After ac- 
quiring some knowledge of the Latin tongue, 
the only language in which science was taught 
at that time, he was instructed in geometry, 
cosmography, astronomy, and the art of draw- 
ing. To these be applied with such ardour 
and predilection, on account of their connex- 
ion with navigation, his favourite object, that 
he advanced with rapid proficiency in the 
study of them. Thus qualified, he went to 
sea at the age of fourteen [1461], and began 
bis career on that element which conducted 
him to so much glory. His early voyages 
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were to those ports in the Mediterranean which 
his countrymen the Genoese frequented. This 
being a sphere too narrow for bis active mind, 
he made an excursion to the northern seas 
[1467], and visited the coasts of Iceland, to 
which the English and other nations had be- 
gun to resort on account of its fishery. As 
navigation, in every direction, was now be- 
come enterprising, he proceeded beyond that 
island, the Thule of the ancients, and advanc- 
ed several degrees within the polar circle. 
Having satisfied his curiosity, by a voyage 
which tended more to enlarge his knowledge 
of naval affairs than to improve his fortune, 
he entered into the service of a famous sea- 
captain, of his own name and family. This 
man commanded a small squadron fitted out 
at his own expense, and by cruising sometimes 
against the Mahometans, sometimes against 
the Venetians, the rivals of his country in 
trade, had acquired both wealth and reputa- 
tion. With him Columbus continued for 
several years, no less distinguished for his 
courage, than for his experience as a sailor. 
At length, in an obstinate engagement off* the 
coast of Portugal, with some Venetian cara- 
vels; returning richly laden from the Low 
Countries, the vessel on board which he serv- 
ed took fire, together with one of the enemy's 
ships, to which it was fast grappled. In this 
dreadful extremity bis intrepidity and presence 
of mind did not forsake him. He threw him- 
self into the sea, laid bold of a floating oar, 
and by the support of it, and his dexterity in 
swimming, he reached the shore, though a- 
bove two leagues distant, and saved a life re- 
served for great undertakings. 1. 

As soon as he recovered strength for the 
journey, he repaired to Lisbon, where many 
of his countrymen were settled. They soon 
conceived such a favourable opinion of his 
merit, as well as talents, that they warmly 
solicited him to remain in that kingdom, 
where his naval skill and experience could not 
fail of rendering him conspicuous. To every 
adventurer, animated either with curiosity to 
visit new countries, or with ambition to dis- 
tinguish himself, the Portuguese service was 
at that time extremely inviting. Columbus 
listened with a favourable ear to the advice of 
his friends, and having gained the esteem of a 
Portuguese lady, whom he married, fixed his 
residence in Lisbon* This alliance, instead 
of detaching him from a seafaring life, contri- 
buted to enlarge the sphere of his naval know- 
ledge, and to excite a desire of extending it 
stall farther. His wife was a daughter of 
Bartholomew Percstrello, one of the captains 
employed by Prince Henry in bis early navi- 
gations, and who, under bis protection, had 
discovered and planted the islands of Porto j 
fiantoand Madeira. Columbus got possession 
of the journals and charts of this experienced ! 

* Lift of Columbus, e. v. ! 


navigator; and from them he learned the 
course which the Portuguese bad held in 
making their discoveries, at well as the various 
circumstances which guided or encouraged 
them in their attempts. The study of these 
soothed and inflamed his favourite passion ; 
and while be contemplated the maps, and 
read the descriptions of the new countries 
which Perestrello had teen, his impatience to 
visit them became irresistible. In o*der to 
indulge it, he made a voyage to Madeira, and 
continued during several years to trade with 
that island, with the Canaries, the Azores, the 
settlements in Guinea, and all the other places 
which the Portuguese had discovered on the 
continent of Africa. 8 

By the experience which Columbus ac- 
quired during such a variety of voyages, to al- 
most every part of the globe with which, at that 
time any intercourse was carried on by Bes, 
he was now become one of the most skilful 
navigators in Europe. But, not satisfied with 
that praise, his ambition aimed at something 
more. The successful progress of the Portu- 
guese navigators had awakened a spirit of 
curiosity and emulation, which set every man 
of science upon examining all the circum- 
stances that led to the discoveries which they 
had made, or that afforded a prospect of suc- 
ceeding in any new and bolder undertaking. 
The mind of Columbus, naturally inquisitive^ 
capable of deep reflection, and turned to spe- 
culations of this kind, was so often employed 
in revolving the principles upon which the 
Portuguese had founded their scheme of dis- 
coveiy, and the mode on which they had 
carried them on, that he gradually began to 
form an idea of improving upon their plan, 
and of accomplishing discoveries which hither- 
to they bad attempted in vain. 

To find out a passage by sea to the East 
Indies, was the great object in view at that 
period. From the time that the Portuguese 
doubled Cape de Verd, this was the point at 
which they aimed in all their navigations, and 
in comparison with it, all their discoveries In 
Africa appeared inconsiderable. The fertili- 
ty and riches of India had been known for 
many ages : its spices and other valuable com- 
modities were in high request throughout 
Europe, and the vast wealth of the Venetian^ 
arising from their having engrossed this trade, 
bad raised the envy of all nations. But bow 
intent soever the Portuguese were upon dis- 
covering a new route to those desirable re- 
gions, they searched for it only by steering 
towards tbesoutb, in hopes of arrivingat In- 
dia, by turning to the east, after they had sailed 
round the farther extremity of Africa. This 
course was still unknown, and, even if dis- 
covered, was of such immense length, that a 
voyage from Europe to India must have ap- 
peared at that period an undertaking extreme* 

» Lift of Columbus, c. i v„ v. 
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fjr arduous, and of very uncertain issue. More] the inhabitant* of Europe nor of Africa, were 
than half a century had been employed in ad- cast ashore there. 

vancing from Cape Non to the equator ; a As the force of this united evidence, arising 
much longer space of time might elapse be- from theoretical principles and practical obser- 
fore the more extensive navigation from that to vations, led Columbus to expect the discovery 
India could be accomplished. These reflec- of new countries in the western ocean, other 
tions upon the uncertainty, the danger, and reasons induced him to believe that these must 
tediousness of the course which the Portu- be connected with the continent of India, 
guese were pursuing, naturally led Columbus Though the ancients had hardly ever pene- 
to consider whether a shorter and more direct trated into India farther than the banks of 
passage to the East Indies might not be found the Ganges, yet some Greek authors had Yen- 
out. After revolving long and seriously every tured to describe the provinces beyond that 
circumstance suggested by his superior know- river. As men are prone, and at liberty, to 
ledge in the theory as well as practice of na- magnify what is remote or unknown, they re- 
vigation ; after comparing attentively the ob- presented them as regions of an immense ex- 
serrations of modern pilots with the hints and tent. Ctesius affirmed that India was as 
conjectures of ancient authors, he at last con- large as all the rest of Asia. Onesicritus, 
eluded, that by sailing directly towards the whom Pliny the naturalist follows/ contended 
west, across the Atlantic ocean, new countries, that it was equal to a third part of the habit- 
which probably formed a part of the great able earth. Nearchus asserted, that it would 
continent of India, must infallibly be dis- take four months to march in a straight line 
covered. from one extremity of India to the other/ 

Principles and arguments of various kinds, The journal of Marco Polo, who had proceed- 
and derived from different sources, induced ed towards the East far beyond the limits to 
him to adopt this opinion, seemingly as chime- which any European had ever advanced, seera- 
rical as it was new and extraordinary. The ed to confirm these exaggerated accounts of 
spherical figure of the earth was known, and its the ancients.- By his magnificent descrip- 
magnitude ascertained with some degree of ac« tions of the kingdoms of Cathay and Cipango, 
curacy. From this it was evident, that the con- and of many other countries, the names of 
tinents of Europe, Asia, and Africa, as far as which were unknown in Europe, India ap- 
tbey were known at that time, formed but a peared to be a region of vast extent From 
small portion of the terraqueous globe. It was these accounts, which, however defective, were 
suitable to our ideasconcerning the wisdom and the most accurate that the people of Europe 

A >..kau> V Tn.atao V.a/1 roaai tra/1 .» .Via. nnr! avS.Vt roenaot .a .Via 

that the vast space still unexplored was not remote parts of the East, Columbus drew a 
covered entirely by a waste unprofitable ocean, just conclusion. He contended that, in pro- 
but occupied by countries fit for the habitation portion as the continent of India stretched out 
of man. Itappeared likewise ex tremelyproba- towards the East, it must, in consequence of 
ble, that the continent on this side of the globe the spherical figure of the earth, approach 
was balanced by a proportional quantity of nearer to the islands which bad lately been 
land in the other hemisphere. These conclu- discovered to the west of Africa; that the 
sions concerning the existence of another con- distance from the one to the other was pro- 
tinent, drawn from the figure and structure bably not very considerable ; and that the 
of the globe, were confirmed by the observa- most direct, as well as shortest course to the 
tions and conjectures of modern navigators, remote regions of the east, was to be found 
A Portuguese pilot, having stretched farther by sailing due west. [12] This notion con- 
to the west than was usual at that time, took ceming the vicinity of India to the western 
up a piece of timber artificially carved, float- parts of our continent, was countenanced by 
ing upon the sea $ and as it was driven to- some eminent writers among the ancients, the 
wards him by a westerly wind, he concluded sanction of whose authority was necessary, in 
that it came from some unknown land situat- that age, to procure a favourable reception to 
ed in that quarter. Columbus's brother-in- any tenet Aristotle thought it probable that 
law bad found to the west of the Madeira the Columns of Hercules, or Straits of Gib- 
isles, a piece of timber fashioned in the same raltar, were not far removed from the East In- 
manner, and brought by the same wind ; and dies, and that there might be a communica- 
had seen likewise canes of an enormous size tion by sea between them.* Seneca, in terms 
floating upon the waves, which resembled still more explicit, affirms, that, with a fair 
those described by Ptolemy as productions wind, one might sail from Spain to India in a 
peculiar to the East Indies. c After a course few days.* The famous Atlantic island de- 
of Westerly winds, trees torn up by the roots scribed by Plato, and supposed by many to 
were often driven upon the coasts of the Azo- be a real country, beyond which an. unknown 
n»*i «n4 «ton. time, the d«d bodies of two . N(t . H ut.ub.vte. 17. 
tmbwtfk singular features, resembling neither * strab. Geegr. lib. xv. p. ion. _ . _ 
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continent wm situated, is represented by him 
os lying at no great distance from Spain. 
,After weighing all these particulars, Colum- 
bus, in whose character the modesty and diffi- 
dence of true genius was united with the 
ardent enthusiasm of a projector, did not rest 
with such absolute assurance either upon his 
own arguments, or upon the authority of the 
ancients, as not to consult such of his con- 
temporaries as were capable of comprehend- 
ing the nature of the evidence which he pro- 
duced in support of his opinion. As early 
as the year one thousand four hundred and 
seventy-four, he communicated his ideas con- 
cerning the probability of discovering new 
countries, by sailing westwards, to Paul, a 
physician of Florence, eminent for his know- 
' ledge of cosmogarphy, and who, from the 
learning as well as candour which he dis- 
covers in his reply, appears to have been well 
entitled to the confidence which Columbus 
placed in him. He warmly approved of the 
plan, suggested several facts in confirmation 
of it, and encouraged Columbus to persevere 
in an undertaking so laudable, and which 
must redound so much to the honour of his 
country, and the benefit of Europe. y 

To a mind less capable of forming and of 
executing great designs than thfct of Colum- 
bus, all those reasonings and observations, 
and authorities, would have served only as the 
foundation of some plausable and fruitless 
theory, which might have furnished matter 
for ingenious discourse or fanciful conjec- 
ture. But with his sanguine and enterpris- 
ing temper, speculation led directly to action. 
Fully satisfied himself with respect to the 
truth of his system, he was impatient to bring 
it to the test of experiment, and to set out 
upon a voyage of discovery. The first step 
towards this was to secure the patronage of 
some of the considerable powers in Europe, 
capable of undertaking such an enterprise. 
As long absence had not extinguished the 
affection which he bore to his native country, 
he wished that it should reap the fruits of bis 
labours and invention. With this view, he 
laid his scheme before the senate of Genoa, 
and, making his country the first tender of 
bis service, offered to sail, under the banners 
of tbe republic, in quest of the new regions 
which he expected to discover. But Colum- 
bus bad resided for so many years in foreign 
parts, thaf his countrymen were unacquainted 
with his abilities and character ; and though 
a maritime people, were bo little accustomed 
to distant voyages, that they could form no 
just idea of the principles on which be found- 
ed his hope* of success. They inconsiderate- 
ly rejected hjs proposal, as the dream of a 
chimerical projector, and lost for ever the op- 
portunity of Restoring their commonwealth to 
its ancient splendour.* 

f Lift of Columbia, a vHL 
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Having performed what was due to hk 
country, Columbus was so little discouraged 
by the repulse which he bad received, that, in- 
stead of relinquishing bis undertaking, be pur- 
sued it with fresh ardour. He made hit next 
overture to John II. King of Portugal, in 
whose dominions he had been long established* 
and whom he considered, on that account, as 
having the second claim to his service. Here 
every circumstance seemed to promise him a 
more favourable reception : he applied to a 
monarch of an enterprising genius, no in- 
competent judge in naval affairs, and proud 
of patronising every attempt to discover new 
countries. His subjects were the most ex- 
perienced navigators in Europe, and the least 
apt to be intimidated either by the novelty 
or boldness of any maritime expedition. In 
Portugal, the professional skill of Columbus, 
as well as his personal good qualities, were 
thoroughly known : and as the former render- 
ed it probable that his scheme was not al- 
together visionary, the latter exempted him 
from the suspicion of any sinister intention in 
proposing it. Accordingly, the king listened 
to him in the most gracious manner, and re- 
ferred the consideration of his plan to Diego 
Ortiz, bishop of Ceuta, and two Jewish phy- 
sicians, eminent cosmographers, whom he 
was accustomed to consult in matters of this 
kind. As in Genoa, ignorance had opposed 
and disappointed Columbus; in Lisbon, he 
had to combat with prejudice, an enemy no 
less formidable. The persons, according to 
whose decision his Acheme was to be adopted 
or rejected, had been the chief directors of 
the Portuguese navigations, and had advised 
to search for a passage to India, by steering a 
course directly opposite to that which Co- 
lumbus recommended as shorter and more 
certain. They could not, therefore, approve 
of his proposal without submitting to the 
double mortification of condemning their own 
theory, and acknowledging hia superior sa- 
gacity. After teasing him with captious 
questions, and starting innumerable objec- 
tions, with a view of betraying him into such 
a particular explanation of his system at 
might draw from him a full discovery of its 
nature, they deferred passing a final judg- 
ment with respect to it. In the mean time* 
they conspired to rob him of the honour and 
advantages which he expected from the suc- 
cess of bis scheme, advising the king to des- 
patch a vessel secretly, in order to attempt 
the proposed discovery, by following ex- 
actly the course which Columbus seemed to 
point out. John, forgetting on this occasion 
the sentiments becoming a monarch, mean- 
ly adopted this perfidious counsel. But the 
pilot choeen to execute Columbus's, plan 
had neither the genius nor the fortitude of 
its author. Contrary winds arose, no sjgb£ 
of approaching land appeared, bit courage 
failed, and he returned to Lisbon execrating 
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the project at equally extravagant and dan- 
gerous. 1 

Upon discovering this dishonourable trans- 
action, Columbus felt the indignation natural 
to an ingenious mind, and in the warmth of 
his resentment determined to break off all 
intercourse with a nation capable of such 
flagrant treachery. He instantly quitted the 
kingdom, and landed in Spain, towards the 
close of the year one thousand four hundred 
and eighty-four. As he was now at liberty 
to court the protection of any patron, whom 
he could engage to approve of his plan, and 
to carry it into execution, he resolved to pro- 
pose it in person to Ferdinand and Isabella, 

, who at that time governed the united king- 
doms of Castile and Aragon. But as he had 
! already experienced the uncertain issue of 
j applications to kings and ministers, he 
took the precaution of sending into England 
his brother Bartholomew, to whom he had 
fully communicated his ideas, in order that 
he might negotiate at the same time with 
Henry % VII. who was reputed one of the 
most sagacious as well as opulent princes in 
Europe. 

It was not without reason that Columbus 
entertained doubts and fears with respect to 
the reception of his proposals in the Spanish 
court. Spain was, at that juncture, engaged 
in a dangerous war with Granada, the last of 
the Moorish kingdoms in that country. The 
wary and suspicious temper of Ferdinand 
was not formed to relish bold or uncommon 
designs* Isabella, though more generous 
and enterprising, was under the influence of 
her husband in all her actions. The Span- 
iards had hitherto made no efforts to extend 
navigation beyond its ancient limits, and had 
beheld the amasing progress of discovery a- 
mong their neighbours the Portuguese, with- 
out one attempt to imitate or to rival them. 
The war with the infidels afforded an ample 
field to the national activity and love of 
glory. Under circumstances so unfavourable, 
it was impossible for Columbus to make ra- 
pid progress with a nation, naturally slow and 
dilatory in forming aH its resolutions. His 
character, however, was admirably adapted 
to that of the people whose confidence and 
protection be solicited. He was grave, 
though courteous in his deportment ; circum- 
spect in his words and actions, irreproachable 
in his morals, and exemplary in his attention 
to all the duties and functions of religion. 
By qualities so respectable, be not only gain- 
ed many private friends, but acquired such 
general esteem, that, notwithstanding the 
plainness of his appearance, suitable to the 
mediocrity of bis fortune* he was not consi- 
dered as a mere adventurer, to whom indi- 
gence had suggested a visionary project* but 
wts received as a person to whose proposi- 
tions serious attention was due. 

■ * Ufr orcehtxabuihO. xt Hsnexvdeo. 1* fih L c. 7. 
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Ferdinand mid Isabella, though frilly oc- 
cupied by their operations against the Moors* 
paid so much regard to Columbus, as to re- 
mit the consideration of his plan to the 
queen's confessor, Ferdinand de Talavera. 
He consulted such of his countrymen as were 
supposed best qualified to decide with respect 
to a subject of this kind. But true science 
had hitherto made so little progress in Spain, 
that the pretended philosophers, selected to 
judge in a matter of such moment, did not 
comprehend the first principles upon which 
Columbus founded his conjectures and hopes. 
Some of them, from mistaken notions con- 
cerning the dimensions of the globe, contend- 
ed that a voyage to those remote parts of the 
east which Columbus expected to discover, 
could not be performed in less than three 
years. Others concluded, that either he would 
find the ocean to be of infinite extent, ac- 
cording to the opinion of some ancient phi- 
losophers ; or, if he should persist in steering 
towards the west beyond a certain point, 
that the convex figure of the globe would 
prevent his return, and that he must inevi- 
tably perish in the vain attempt to open a 
communication between the two opposite 
hemispheres which nature had for ever dis- 
joined. Even without deigning to enter 
into any particular discussion, many rejected 
the scheme in general, upon the credit of a 
maxim, under which the ignorant and unen- 
terprising shelter themselves in every age, 
“ That it is presumptuous in any person, to 
suppose that he alone possesses knowledge 
superior to all the rest of mankind united." 
They maintained, that if there were really 
any such countries as Columbus pretended, 
they could not have remained so long con- 
cealed, nor would the wisdom and sagacity 
of former ages have left the glory of this in- 
vention to an obscure Genoese pilot. 

It required all Columbus's patience ar.d 
address to negotiate with men capable of ad- 
vancing such strange propositions. He bad 
to contend not only with the obstinacy of ig- 
norance, but with what is still more intract- 
able, the pride of false knowledge. After 
innumerable conferences, and wasting five 
years in fruitless endeavours to inform and 
to satisfy judges so little capable of deciding 
with propriety, Talavera at last made such 
an unfavourable report to Ferdinand and 
Isabella, as induced them to acquaint Co- 
lumbus, that until the war with the Moors 
should be brought to a period, it would be 
imprudent to engage in any new and exten- 
sive enterprise. 

Whatever care was taken to soften the 
harshness of this declaration, Columbus con*, 
sidered it as a final rejection of his proposals. 
But, happily for mankind, that superiority 
of genius, which is capable, of forming great 
and uncommon designs, is usually accom- 
panied with an ardent en thus i asm, which can 
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nietber be cooled by delays, nor damped by 
disappointment. Columbus was of this san- 
guine temper. Though he felt deeply the 
cruel blow given to his hopes, and retired 
immediately from a court where he had been 
amused so long with rain expectations, his 
confidence in the justness of his own system 
did not diminish, and his impatience to de- 
monstrate the truth of it by an actual experi- 
ment, became greater than ever. Having 
courted the protection of sovereign states 
without success, he applied next to persons 
of inferior rank, and addressed successively 
the Dukes of Medina Sidonia and Medina 
Cell, who, though subjects, were possessed of 
power and opulence more than equal to the 
enterprise which he projected. His negotia- 
tions with them proved as fruitless as those 
in which he bad been hitherto engaged ; for 
these noblemen were either as. little convinced 
by Columbus's arguments as their superiors, 
or they were afraid of alarming the jealousy, 
and offending the pride of Ferdinand, by 
countenancing a scheme which he had re* 

jected.b 

Amid the painful sensations occasioned by 
such a succession of disappointments, Colum- 
bus had to sustain the additional distress of 
having received no accounts of his brother, 
whom be bad sent to the court of England. 
In his voyage to that country, Bartholomew 
bad been so unfortunate as to fall into 
the hands of pirates, who having stripped 
him of every thing, detained him a prisoner 
for several years. At length he made his e- 
scape, and arrived in London, but in such 
extreme indigence, that he was obliged to 
employ himself, during a considerable time, 
in drawing and selling maps, in order to 
pick up as much money as would purchase 
a decent dress in which he might venture to 
appear at court. He then laid before the 
king the proposals with which he had been 
entrusted by his brother • and notwithstanding 
Henry's excessive caution and parsimony, 
which rendered him averse to new or exten- 
sive undertakings, he received Columbus's 
overtures with more approbation than any 
monarch to whom they had hitherto been 
presented. 

Meanwhile, Columbus being unacquainted 
with bis brother's fate, and having now no 
prospect of encouragement in Spain, resolved 
to visit the court of England in person, in 
hopes of meeting with a more favourable re- 
ception there. He had already made pre- 
parations for this purpose, and taken mea- 
sures for the disposal of bis children during 
his absence, when Juan Peres, the guardian 
of the monastery of Rabada, near Palos, in 
which they bad been educated, earnestly so- 
licited him to defer his journey for a short 
time. Perea waa a man of considerable 
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learning, and of some credit with Queen Isa- 
bella, to whom he was known personally. He 
was warmly attached to Columbus, with 
whose abilities as well as integrity be had 
many opportunities of being acquainted. 
Prompted by curiosity or by friendship, he 
entered upon an accurate examination of 
his system, in conjunction with a physician 
settled in the neighbourhood, who was a con- 
siderable proficient in mathematical know- 
ledge. This investigation satisfied them so 
thoroughly, with respect to the solidity of the 
principles on which Columbus founded his 
opinion, and the probability of success in ex- 
ecuting the plan which he proposed, that 
Perex, in order to prevent his country from 
being deprived of the glory and benefit which 
must accrue to the patrons of such a grand 
enterprise, ventured to write to Isabella, con- 
juring her to consider the matter anew with 
the attention which it merited. 

Moved by the representations of a person 
whom she respected, Isabella desired Perea 
to repair immediately to the village of Santa 
Fe, in which, on account of the siege of 
Granada, the court resided at that time, that 
she might confer with him upon this impor- 
tant subject. The first effect of their inter- 
view was a gracious invitation of Columbus 
back to court, accompanied with the present 
of a small sum to equip him for the journey. 
As there was now a certain prospect that 
the war with the Moors would speedily be 
brought to a happy issue by the reduction of 
Granada, which would leave the nation at 
liberty to engage in new undertakings ; this, 
as well as the mark of royal favour, with 
which Columbus had been lately honoured, 
encouraged his friends to appear with greater 
confidence than formerly in support of his 
scheme. The chief of tliese, Alonso de 
Quintanilla, comptroller of the finances in 
Castile, and Luis de Santangel, receiver of 
the ecclesiastical revenues in Aragon, whose 
meritorious zeal in promoting this great de- 
sign entitles their names to an honourable 
place in history, introduced Columbus tc 
many persons of high rank, and interested 
them warmly in his behalf. 

But it was not an easy matter to inspir* 
Ferdinand with favourable sentiments. H« 
still regarded Columbus's project as extrava- 
gant and chimerical ; and in order to render 
the efforts of his partisans ineffectual, he bad 
the address to employ, in this new negotiation 
with him, some of the persons who had for- 
merly pronounced his scheme to be impractica- 
ble. To their astonishment, Columbus ap- 
peared before them with the same confidant 
hopes of success as formerly, and insisted 
upon the same high recompense. He pro- 
posed that a small fleet should be fitted out, 
under his command, to attempt the disco- 
very, and demanded to be appointed heredi- 
tary admiral and viceroy of all the aeai aad 
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lends which ha should discover, and to have 
the tenths of the profits arising from them, 
settled irrevocably upon himself and his des- 
cendants. At the same time, he offered to 
advance the eighth part of the sum necessary 
for accomplishing his design, oh condition 
that he should be entitled to a proportional 
share of benefit from the adventure. If the 
enterprise should totally miscarry, he made 
no stipulation for any reward or emolument 
whatever. Instead of viewing this conduct 
as the clearest evidence of his full persuasion 
with respect to the truth of his own system, 
or being struck with that magnanimity which, 
after so many delays and repulses, would stoop 
to nothing inferior to its original claims, the 
persons with whom Columbus treated, began 
meanly to calculate the expense of the expe- 
dition, and the value of the reward which he 
demanded. The expense, moderate as it 
was, they represented to be too great for 
Spain in the present exhausted state of its 
finances. They contended that the honours 
and emoluments claimed by Columbus were 
exorbitant, even if be should perforin the ut- 
most of what he had promised ; and if all his 
•anguine hopes should prove illusive, such 
vast concessions to an adventurer would be 
deemed not only inconsiderate, but ridicu- 
.ous. In this imposing garb of caution and 
prudence, their opinion appeared so plausible, 
and was so warmly supported by Ferdinand, 
that Isabella declined giving any counte- 
nance to Columbus, and abruptly broke off 
the negotiation witli him which she had be- 
gun. 

This was more mortifying to Columbus 
than all the disappointments which he had 
hitherto met with. The invitation to court 
from Isabella, like an unexpected ray of light, 
had opened such prospects of success as en- 
couraged him to hope that his labours were 
at an end ; but now darkness and uncertain* 
ty returned, and bis mind, firm as it was, 
could hardly support the shock of such an 
unforeseen reverse. He withdrew in deep 
anguish from court, with an intention of pro- 
secuting his voyage to England as his last 
resource. 

About that time Granada surrendered, and 
. Ferdinand and Isabella, in triumphal pomp, 
took possession of a city [Jan. 2, 1492], the 
reduction of which extirpated a foreign power 
from the heart of their dominions, and ren- 
dered them masters of all the provinces, ex- 
tending from the bottom of the Pyrenees to 
to the frontiers of Portugal. As the flow of 
spirits which accompanies success elevates 
the mind, and renders it enterprising, Quin- 
tanilla and Santangel, the vigilant and dis- 
ceroing patrons of Columbus, took advan. 
tage of this favourable situation, in order to 
make one effort more in behalf of tbeir friend. 
They addressed themselves to Isabella j and 
•Acr expressing tome surprise, that she, who 


had always been tbe munificent patroness of 
generous undertakings, should hesitate so 
long to countenance the most splendid scheme 
that had ever been proposed to any monarch ; 
they represented to her, that Columbus was 
a man of a sound understanding and virtuous 
character, well qualified, by his experience 
in navigation, as well as his knowledge of 
geometry, to form just ideas with respect to t 
the structure of the globe and the situation 
of its various regions; that, by offering to 
risk his own life and fortune in the execution 
of his scheme, he gave the most satisfying 
evidence both of his integrity and hope of 
success ; that the sum requisite for equipping 
such an armament as he demanded was in- j 
considerable, and the advantages which might | 
accrue from his undertaking were immense ; j 
that he demanded no recompense for bis in- 
vention and labour, but what was to arise 
from the countries which he should discover; 
that, as it was worthy of her magnanimity to 
make this noble attempt to extend the sphere 
of human knowledge, and to open an inter- 
course with regions hitherto unknown, so it 
would afford the highest satisfaction to her 
piety and zeal, after re-establishing the Chris- 
tian faith in those provinces of Spain from 
which it had been long banished, to discover 
a new world, to which she might communi- 
cate the light and blessings of divine truth ; 
that if now she did not decide instantly, tbe 
opportunity would be irretrievably lost ; that 
Columbus was on his way to foreign coun- 
tries, where some prince, more fortunate or | 
adventurous, would close with bis proposals, 
and Spain would for ever bewail that fatal 
timidity which had excluded her from the 
glory and advantages that she had once in : 
her power to have enjoyed. j 

These forcible arguments, urged by per- j 
sons of such authority, and at a juncture so j 
well chosen, produced the desired effect. ! 
They dispelled all Isabella's doubts and fears ; j 
she ordered Columbus to be instantly recall- j 
ed, declared her resolution of employing him j 
on his own terms, and, regretting the low ! 
state of her finances, generously offered to , 
pledge her own jewels, in order to raise as ! 
much money as might be needed in making 
preparations for tbe voyage. Santangel, in 
a transport of gratitude, kissed the Queen's 
hand, and, in order to save her from having 
recourse to such a mortifying expedient for 
procuring money, engaged to advance imme- 
diately the sum that was requisite. 0 

Columbus had proceeded some leagues on 
his journey, when tbe messenger from Isa- 
bella overtook him. Upon receiving an ac- 
count of the unexpected revolution in4iis fa- 
vour, he returned directly to Santa Fe, though 
some remainder of diffidence still mingled it- 
self with his joy. But the cordial reception 
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which be net with from Isabelle, together 
with the near prospect of setting out upon 
that voyage which bad so long been the ob- 
ject of his thoughts and wishes, soon effaced 
the remembrance of all that he bad suffered 
in Spain, during eight tedious years of soli- 
citation and suspense. The negotiation now 
went forward with facility and despatch, and 
a treaty or capitulation with Columbus was 
signed on the seventeenth of April, one thou- 
sand four hundred and ninety- two. The 

chief articles of it were;— 1. Ferdinand and 
Isabella, as sovereigns of the ocean, consti- 
tuted Columbus their high admiral in all the 
teas, islands, and continents, which should 
be discovered by his industry ; and stipulated 
that he and his heirs for ever should enjoy 
this office, with the same powers and pre- 
rogatives which belonged to the high admiral 
of Castile, within the limits of his jurisdiction. 
2. They appointed Columbus their viceroy 
in all the islands and continents which he 
should discover; but if, for the better ad- 
ministration of affairs, it should hereafter be 
necessary to establish a separate governor in 
any of those countries, they authorised Co- 
lumbus to name three persons, of whom they 
would choose one for that office; and the 
dignity of viceroy, with all its immunities, 
was likewise to be hereditary in the family 
of Columbus. 8. They granted to Colum- 
bus and bis heirs for ever, the tenth of the 
free profits accruing from the productions 
and commerce of the countries which he 
should discover. 4. They declared, that if 
any controversy or lawsuit shall arise with 
respect to any mercantile transaction in the 
countries which should be discovered, it 
should be determined by the sole authority of 
Columbus, or of judges to be appointed by 
him. 5. They permitted Columbus to ad- 
vance one* eighth part of what should be ex- 
pended in preparing for the expedition, and 
in carrying on commerce with the countries 
which he should discover, and entitled him, 
in return, to an eighth part of the profit.^ 
Though the name of Ferdinand appears 
conjoined with that of Isabella in this trans- 
action* his distrust of Columbus was still so 
violent that he refused to take any part in the 
enterprise as King of Aragon. As the whole 
expense of the expedition was to be defrayed 
by the crown of Castile, Isabella reserved for 
her subjects of that kingdom an exclusive 
right to all the benefits which might redound 
from its success. * 

Aa soon as the treaty was signed, Isabella, 
by her attention and activity in forwarding 
the preparations for the voyage, endeavoured 
to make some reparation to Columbus for 
the time which be had lost in fruitless solici- 
tation. By the twelfth of May, all that de- 
pended upon her am adjusted ; and Coluro- 
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I bus waited on the King and Queen, in order 
to receive their final instructions. Every 
thing respecting the destination and conduct 
of the voyage they committed implicitly to 
the disposal of bis prudence. But that they 
might avoid giving any just cause of offence 
to the King of Portugal, they strictly enjoin- 
ed him not to approach near to the Portu- 
guese settlements on the coast of Guinea, or 
in any of the other countries to which the 
Portuguese claimed right at discoverers. 
Isabella had ordered the ships, of which Co- 
lumbus was to take the command, to be fitted 
out in the port of Palos, a small maritime 
town in the province of Andalusia. As the 
guardian Juan Perez, to whom Columbus 
had already been so much indebted, resided 
in the neighbourhood of this place, he, by 
the influence of that good ecclesiastic, as well 
as by his own connection with the inhabitants, 
not only raised among them what he wanted 
of the sum that he was bound by treaty to 
advance, but engaged several of them to ac- 
company him in the voyage. The chief of 
these associates were three brothers of the 
name of Pinzon, of considerable wealth, and 
of great experience in naval affairs, who were 
willing to hazard their lives and fortunes in 
the expedition. 

But, after all the efforts of Isabella and 
Columbus, the armament was not suitable, 
either to the dignity of the nation by which 
it was equipped, or to the importance of the 
service for which it was destined. It con- 
sisted of three vessels. The largest, a ship, 
of no considerable burden, was commanded 
by Columbus, as admiral, who gave it the 
name of Santa Maria, out of respect for the 
Blessed Virgin, whom he honoured with, 
singular devotion. Of the second, called the 
Pinta , Martin Pinzon was captain, and his 
brother Francis pilot. The third, named the 
Nigna, was under the command of Vincent 
Yanez Pinzon. These two were light ves- 
sels, hardly superior in burden or force to 
large boats. This squadron, if it merits that 
name, was victualled for twelve months, and 
had on board ninety men, mostly, sailors, to- 
gether with a few adveuturers who followed 
the fortune of Columbus, and some gentle- 
men of Isabella's court, whom she appointed 
to accompany him. Though the expense of 
the undertaking was one of the circu mst ances 
which chiefly alarmed the court of Spun, 
and retarded so long the negotiation with 
Columbus, the sum employed in fitting out 
this squadron did not exceed four thousand 
pounds. 

As the art of ship-building in the fifteenth 
century was extremely rude, and the bulk of 
vessels was accommodated to the short and easy 
voyages along the coast which they were ac- 
customed to perform, it is a proof of the cour- 
age as well as enterprising genius of Colun*# 

bus, that hs taqturod, with a flesl so unfit for a 
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distant navigation, to asplora unknown teas, 
where he had no chart to guide him, no know- 
ledge of the tides and currents, and no expe- 
rience of the dangers to which he might be ex- 
posed* His eagerness to accomplish the 
great design which had so Jong engrossed his 
thoughts, made him overlook or disregard 
every circumstance that would have intimi- 
dated a mind less adventurous. He pushed 
forward the preparations with such ardour, 
and was seconded so effectually by the per- 
sons to whom Isabella committed the super- 
intendence of this business, that every thing 
was soon in readiness for the voyage. But 
as Columbus was deeply impressed with sen- 
timents of religion, be would not set out 
upon an expedition so arduous, and of which 
one great object was to extend the knowledge 
of the Christian faith, without imploring pub- 
licly the guidance and protection of Heaven. 
With this view, he, together with all the per- 
sons under his command, marched in solemn 
procession to the monastry of Rabida. Af- 
ter confessing their sins, and obtaining ab- 
solution, they received the holy sacrament 
from the hands of the guardian, who joined 
his prayers to theirs for the success of an 
enterprise which he had so zealously patro- 
nized. 

Next morning, being Friday the third day 
of August, in the year one thousand four hun- 
dred and ninety-two, Columbus set sail, a 
little before sun-rise, in presence of a vast 
crowd of spectators, who sent up their sup- 
plications to Heaven for the prosperous issue 
of the voyage, which they wished rather than 
expected. Columbus steered directly for the 
Canary Islands, and arrived there [Aug. 13] 
without any occurence that would have de- 
served notice on any other occasion. But, 
in a voyage of such expectation and import- 
ance, every circumstance was the object of 
attention. The rudder of the Pinta broke 
loose the day after she left the harbour ; and 
that accident alarmed the crew, no less su- 
perstitious than unskilful, as a certain omen 
of the unfortunate destiny of the expedition. 
Even in the short run to the Canaries, the 
ships were found to be so crazy and ill ap- 
pointed, as to be very improper for a navi- 
gation which was expected to be both long 
and dangerous. Columbus refitted them, 
however, to the best of his power ; and hav- 
ing supplied himself with fresh provisions, 
be took bis departure from Gomera, one of 
the most westerly of the Canary Islands, on 
the sixth day of September. 

Here the voyage of discovery may properly 
be said to begin ; for Columbus, holding his 
course doe west, left Immediately the usual 
track of navigation, and stretched into un- 
frequented and unknown seas. The first 
day* as it was very calm, be made but little 
iyay j but on the second, be lost sight of the 
Capias; and many of the tailors, dejected 
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already and dismayed, when they contemplat- 
ed the boldness of the undertaking, began to 
beat their breasts, and to shed tears, as if 
they were never more to behold land. Co- 
lumbus comforted them with assurances of 
success, and the prospect of vast wealth, in 
those opulent regions whither he was con- 
ducting them. This early discovery of the 
spirit of his followers taught Columbus, that 
be must prepare to struggle, not only with 
the unavoidable difficulties which might be 
expected from the nature of his undertaking, 
but with such as were likely to arise from 
the ignorance and timidity of the people un- 
der his command ; and he perceived that the 
art of governing the minds of men would be 
no less requisite for accomplishing the dis- 
coveries which he had in view, than naval 
skill and undaunted courage. Happily for 
himself, and for the country by which he 
was employed, be joined to the ardent tem- 
per and inventive genius of a projector, vir- 
tues of another species, which are rarely 
united with them. He possessed a thorough 
knowledge of mankind, an insinuating ad- 
dress, a patient perseverance in executing 
any plan, the perfect government of his own 
passions, and the talent of acquiring an as 
Cendant over those of other men. All these 
qualities, which formed him for command, 
were accompanied with that superior know- 
ledge of his profession, which begets confi- 
dence in times of difficulty and danger. To 
unskilful Spanish sailors, accustomed only to 
coasting voyages in the Mediterranean, the 
maritime science of Columbus, the fruit of 
thirty years* experience, improved by an ac- 
quaintance with all the inventions of the Por- 
tuguese, appeared immense. As soon as 
they put to sea, he regulated every thing by 
his sole authority ; he superintended the exe- 
cution of every order ; and allowing himself 
only a few hours for sleep, he was at all ©- 
ther times upon deck. As his course lay 
through seas which bad not formerly been 
visited, the sounding line, or instruments 
for observation, were continually in his hands. 
After the example of the Portuguese dis- 
coverers, he attended to the motion of tides 
and currents, watched the flight of birds, 
the appearance of fishes, of sea- weeds, and of 
every thing that floated on the waves, and 
entered every occurence, with a minute ex- 
actness, in the journal which he kept. As 
the length of the voyage could not fail of 
alarming s&ilqrs habituated only to short ex- 
cursions, Columbus endeavoured to conceal 
from them the real progress which they made. 
With this view, though they ran eighteen 
leagues on the second day after they left 
Gomera, he gave out that they had advanced 
only fiftUn, and he uniformly employed the 
same artifice of reckoning short during the 
whole voyage. By the fourteenth of Sep- 
tember, the fleet wee above two hundred 
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leagues to the west of the Canary Isles, at a 
greater distance from land than any Spaniard 
bad been before that time. There they were 
struck with an appearance no less astonishing 
than new. They observed that the magnetic 
needle, in their compasses, did not point ex* 
actly to the polar star, but varied towards 
the west ; and as they proceeded, this varia- 
tion increased. This appearance, which is 
now familar, though it still remains one of 
the mysteries of nature, into the cause of 
which the sagacity of man hath not been 
able to penetrate, filled the companions of 
Columbus with terror. They were now in 
a boundless and unknown ocean, far from the 
usual course of navigation ; nature itself 
seemed to be altered, and the only guide 
which they had left was about to fail them. 
Columbus, with no less quickness than in- 
genuity, invented a reason for this appear- 
ance, which, though it did not satisfy him- 
self, seemed so plausible to them, that it 
dispelled their fears, or silenced their mur- 
murs. 

He still continued to steer due west, near- 
ly in the same latitude with the Canary Is- 
Jandi. In this course he came within the 
sphere of the trade wind, which blows invari- 
ably from east to west, between the tropics 
and a few degrees beyond them. He ad- 
vanced before this steady gale with such uni- 
form rapidity that it was seldom necessary to 
shift a sail. When about four hundred 
leagues to the west of the Canaries, he found 
the sea so covered with weeds, that it resem- 
bled a meadow of vast extent, and in some 
places they were so thick as to retard the mo- 
tion of the vessels. This strange appearance 
occasioned new' alarm and disquiet. The 
sailors imagined that they were now arrived 
at the utmost boundary of the navigable 
ocean; that these floating weeds would ob- 
struct their farther progress, and concealed 
dangerous rocks, or some large tract of land, 
which bad sunk, they knew not how, in that 
place. Columbus endeavoured to persuade 
them, that what had alarmed ought rather 
to have encouraged them, and was to be con* 
sidered as a sign of approaching land. At 
the tame time, a brisk gale arose, and car- 
tied them forward. Several birds were seen 
hovering about the ship [IS], and directing 
their -flight towards the west. The despond- 
crew resumed some degree of spirit, and 
began to entertain fresh hopes. 

Upon the first of October the^were, accord- 
ing to the admiral's reckoning, seven bun- 
dled and seventy leagues to the west of the 
Cakieriea; but lest his men should be intimid- 
ated by the prodigious length of the naviga- 
tion, he gave out that they had proceeded 
only five hundred and eighty- four leagues ; 
and, fortunately for Columbus, neither his 
own* pilot, nor those of the other ships, had 
skill sufficient to correct this error, and dis- 


| cover the deceit. They had now been above 
three weeks at sea; they had proceeded far 
beyond what former navigators had attempt- 
ed or deemed possible ; all their prognostics 
of discovery, drawn from the flight of birds 
and other circumstances, had proved fallaci- 
ous ; the appearances of land, with which 
their own credulity or the artifice of their 
commander had from time to time flattered 
and amused them, had been altogether illu- 
sive, and their prospect of success seemed 
now to be as distant as ever. These reflec- 
tions occured often to men w ho had no other 
object or occupation than to reason and dis- 
course concerning the intention and circum- 
stances of their expedition. They made im- 
pression, at first, upon the ignorant and ti- 
mid ; and, extending by degrees, to such as 
were better informed or more resolute, the 
contagion spread at length from ship to ship. 
From secret whispers or murrourings, they 
proceeded to open cabals and public com- 
plaints. They taxed their sovereign with 
inconsiderate credulity, in paying such re- 
gard to the vain promises and rash conjec- 
tures of an indigent foreigner, as to hazard 
the lives of so many of her own subjects in 
prosecuting a chimerical scheme. They af- 
firmed that they had fully performed their 
duty, by venturing so far in an unknown 
and hopeless course, and could incur no 
blame for refusing to follow, any longer, a 
desperate adventurer to certain destruction. 
They contended, that it was necessary to 
think of returning to Spain, while their era- 
zy vessels were still in a condition to keep 
the sea, but expressed their fears that the at- 
tempt would prove vain, as the wind, which 
had hitherto been so favourable to their 
course, must render it impossible to sail in 
the opposite direction. All agreed that Co- 
lumbus should be compelled by force to a- 
dopt a measure on which their common safe- 
ty depended. Some of the more audacious 
proposed, as the most expeditious and cer- 
tain method for getting rid at once of his re- 
monstrances, to throw him into the sea, be- 
ing persuaded that, upon their return to 
Spain, the death of an unsuccessful projector 
would excite little concern, and be inquired 
into with no curiosity* 

Columbus was fully sensible of his perilous 
situation. He had observed, with great un- 
easiness, the fatal operation of ignorance and 
of fear in producing disaffection among his 
crew, and saw that it was now ready to bunt 
out into open mutiny. He retained, how- 
ever, perfect presence of mind. He affected 
to seem ignorant of their machinations. Not- 
withstanding the agitation and solicitude of 
his own mind, he appeared with a cheerful 
countenance, like a man satisfied with the 
progress he had made, and confident of sue- 
cess. Sometimes he employed all the arts if 
insinuation to soothe his men. Sometimes 
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he endeavoured to work upon their ambition 
or avarice, by magnificent descriptions of the 
fame and wealth which they were about to 
acquire* On other occasions, be assumed a 
tone of authority, and threatened them with 
vengeance from their sovereign, if, by their 
dastardly behaviour, they should defeat this 
noble effort to promote the glory of God, and 
to exalt the Spanish name above that of every 
other nation. Even with seditious sailors, 
the words of a man whom they had been ac- 
customed to reverence^ were weighty and per- 
suasive, and not only restrained them from 
those violent excesses which they meditated, 
but prevailed with them to accompany their 
admiral for some time longer. 

As they proceeded, the indications of ap- 
proaching land seemed to be more certain, 
and excited hope in proportion. The birds 
began to appear in flocks, making towards the 
southwest. Columbus, in imitation of the 
Portuguese navigators, who had been guided, 

' in several of their discoveries, by the motion 
of birds, altered his course from the due west 
towards that quarter whither they pointed 
their flight. But, after holding on for several 
days in thia new direction, without any better 
success than formerly, having Been no object, 
during thirty days, but the sea and the sky, 
the hopes of his companions subsided faster 
than they had risen ; their fears revived with 
additional force ; impatience, rage, and des- 
pair, appeared in every countenance. All 
sense of subordination was lost ; the officers, 
who had hitherto concurred with Columbus 
in opinion, and supported his authority, now 
took part with the private men ; they assem- 
bled tumultuously on the deck, expostulated 
with their commander, mingled threats with 
their expostulations, and required him instant- 
ly to tack abput and to return to Europe. 
Columbus perceived that it would be of no 
avail to have recourse to any of his former 
•* arts, which having been tried so often had 
lost their effect j and that it was impossible to 
rekindle any seal for the success of the ex- 
pedition among men, in whose breaBts fear 
had extinguished every generous sentiment. 
He saw that it was no less vain to think of 
employing either gentle or severe measures 
to quell a mutiny so general and so violent. 
It was necessary, on all these accounts, to 
soothe passions which he could no longer com- 
mand, and to give way to a torrent too im« 
petuous to be checked. He promised so., 
lemnly to bis men that he would comply with 
their request, provided they would accompany 
him, and obey his command for three days 
longer, and if, during that time, land were 
not discovered, he would then abandon the 
enterprise, and direct his course towards 
Spain.* 

Enraged as the sailors were, and impatient 


to turn their faces again towards their native 
country, this proposition did not appear to 
them unreasonable. Nor did Columbus ba- 
sard mucli in confining himself to a term so 
short. The presages of discovering land were 
now so numerous and promising, that he 
deemed them infallible. For some days the 
sounding line reached the bottom, and the : 
soil which it brought up indicated land to be 
at no great distance. The flocks of birds in- 
creased, and were composed not only of sea- 
fowl, but of such land birds as could not be 
supposed to fly far from the shore. The 
crew of the Pinta observed a cane floating, 
which seemed to have been newly cut, and 
likewise a piece of timber artificially carved. 
The sailors aboard the Nigna took up the 
branch of a tree with red berries, perfectly 
fresh. The clouds around the setting sun 
assumed a new appearance ; the air was more 
mild and warm, and, during night, the wind 
became unequal and variable. From all 
these symptoms, Columbus was so confident 
of being near land, that on the evening of 
the eleventh of October, after public prayers 
for success, he ordered the sails to be furled, 
and the ships to lie to, keeping strict watch, 
lest they should be driven ashore in the night. 
During this interval of suspense and expecta- 
tion, no man shut his eyes, all kept upon 
deck, gazing intently towards that quarter 
where they expected to discover the land, 
which had been so long the object of their 
wishes. 

About two hours before midnight, Colum- 
bus, standing on the forecastle, observed a 
light at a distance, and privately pointed it 
out to Pedro Guttierez, a page of the Queen’s 
wardrobe. Guttierez perceived it, and call, 
ing to Salcedo, comptroller of the fleet, all 
three saw it in motion, as if it were carried 
from place to place. A little after midnight 
the joyful sound of land l land / was heard 
from the Pinta, which kept always ahead of 
the other ships. But, having been so often 
deceived by fallacious appearances, every man 
was now become slow of belief, and waited 
in all the anguish of uncertainty and impa- 
tience, for the return of day. As soon as 
morning dawned [Oct. 12], all doubts and 
fears were dispelled. From every ship an 
island was seen about two leagues to the 
north, whose flat and verdant fields, well 
stored with wood, and watered with many 
rivulets, presented the aspect of a delightful 
country. The crew of the Pinta instantly 
began the Te Jtysum, as a hymn of thanks- 
giving to God, and were joined by those of 
the other ships, with tears of joy and trans- 
ports of congratulation. This office of grati- 
tude to Heaven was followed by an act of 
justice to their commander. They threw 
themselves at the feet of Columbus, with 
feelings of self, condemnation mingled with 
reverence. They implored him to pardon 
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their ignorance, incredulity, and insolence, 
which had created him so much unnecessary 
disquiet, and had so often obstructed the pro- 
secution of his well concerted plan ; and pass- 
ing, in the warmth of their admiration, from 
one extreme to another, they now pronounced 
the man, whom they had so lately reviled 
and threatened, to be a person inspired by 
Heaven with sagacity and fortitude more than 
human, in order to accomplish a design so 
far beyond the ideas and conception of all 
former ages. 

As soon as the son arose, all their boats were 
manned and armed. They rowed towards 
the island with their colours displayed, with 
warlike music, and other martial pomp. As 
they approached the coast, they saw it cover- 
ed with a multitude of people, whom the 
novelty of the spectacle had drawn together, 
whose attitudes and gestures expressed won- 
der and astonishment at the strange objects 
which presented themselves to their view. 
Columbus was the first European who set 
foot in the New World which he had dis- 
covered. He landed in a rich dress, and with 
a naked sword in his hand. His men fol- 
lowed, and kneeling down, they all kissed the 
ground which they had so long desired to 
see. They next erected a crucifix, and pros- 
trating themselves before it, returned thanks 
to God for conducting their voyage to such 
a happy issue. They then took solomn pos- 
session of the country for the crown of Cas- 
tile and Leon, with all the formalities which 
the Portuguese were accustomed to observe 
in acts of this kind, in their new discoveries. f 
The Spaniards, while thus employed, were 
surrounded by many of the natives, who gazed, 
in silent admiration, upon actions which they 
could not comprehend, and of which they did 
nut foresee the consequences. The dress of 
the Spaniards, the whiteness of their skins, 
their beards, their arms, appeared strange and 
surprising. The vast machines in which they 
had traversed the ocean, that seemed to move 
upon the waters with wings, and uttered a 
dreadful sound resembling thunder, accom- 
panied with lightning and smoke, struck them 
with such terror, that they began to respect 
their new guests as a superior order of beings, 
and concluded that they were children from 
the Sun, who had descended to visit the earth. 

The Europeans were hardly less amazed 
at the scene now before them. Every herb, 
and shrub, and tree, was different from those 
which flourished in Europe. The soil seem- 
ed to be rich, but bore few marks of cultiva- 
tion* The climate, even to the Spaniards, 
felt warm, though extremely delightful. The 
inhabitants appeared in the simple innocence 
of nature, entirely naked. Their black hair, 
long and uncurled, floated upon their sbould- 
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era, or was bound in tresses around their 
heads. They bad no beards, and every part 
of their bodies was perfectly smooth. Their 
complexion was of a dusky copper colour 
their features singular, rather than disagree- 
able, their aspect gentle and timid. Though 
not tall, they were well shaped and active* 
Their faces, and several parte of their body, 
were fantastically painted with glaring col- 
ours. They were shy at first through fear, 
but soon became familiar with the Spaniards, 
and with transports of joy received from them 
hawks-bells, glass beads, or other baubles, in 
return for which they gave such provisions as 
they had, and some cotton yarn, the only 
commodity of value that they could produce* 
Towards evening, Columbus returned to his 
ship, accompanied by many of the islanders 
in their boats, which they called canoet, and 
though rudely formed out of the trunk of a 
single tree, they rowed them with surprising 
dexterity. Thus, in the first interview be- 
between the inhabitants of the old and new 
worlds, every thing was conducted amicably, 
and to their mutual satisfaction. The former, 
enlightened and ambitious, formed already 
vast ideas with respect to the advantages 
which they might derive from the regions that 
began to open to their view. The latter, sim- 
ple and undiscerning, had no foresight to the 
calamities and desolation which were ap- 
proaching their country. 

Columbus, who now assumed the title and 
authority of admiral and viceroy, called the 
island which he had discovered San Salvador 
It is better known by the name of Guanahani, 
which the natives gave to it, and is one of 
that large cluster of islands called the Lucaya 
or Bahama isles. It is situated above three 
thousand miles to the west of Gomera, from 
which the squadron took its departure, and 
only four degrees to the south of it; so little 
had Columbus deviated from the westerly 
course, which he had chosen as the most pro* 
per. 

Columbus employed the next day in visiting 
the coasts of the island ; and from the uni- 
versal poverty of the inhabitants, he perceived 
that this was not the rich country for which 
he sought. But, conformably to his theory 
concerning the discovery of those regions of 
Asia which stretched towards the east, be con- 
cluded that San Salvador was one of the islet 
which geographers described as situated in 
the great ocean adjacent to India.* Having 
observed that most of the people whom he bad 
seen wore small plates of gold, by way of or- 
nament, in tbeir nostrils, be eagerly inquired 
where they got that precious metal. They 
pointed towards the south, and made him 
comprehend by signs, that gold abounded in 
countries situated in that quarter. Thither 
he immediately determined to direct hiteoutto^ 
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in fbU confidence of finding there those opu- 
lent regions which had been the object of his 
voyage, and would be a recompense for ail bis 
toils and dangers. He took along with him 
seven of the natives of San Salvador, that, by 
acquiring the Spanish language, they might 
serve as guides and interpreters ; and those 
innocent people considered it as a mark of 
distinction when they were selected to accom- 
pany him. 

He saw several islands, and touched at three 
of the largest, on which he bestowed the 
names of St. Mary of the Conception, Fer- 
nandina, and Isabella. But, as their soil, 
productions, and inhabitants nearly resembled 
those of San Salvador, he made no stay in any 
of them. He inquired every where for gold, 
and the signs that were uniformly made by 
way of answer, confirmed him in the opinion 
that it was brought from the south. He fol- 
lowed that course, and soon discovered a 
country which appeared very extensive, not 
perfectly level, like those which he had al- 
ready visited, but so diversified with rising 
grounds, hills, rivers, woods, and plains, that 
he was uncertain whether it might prove an 
island, or part of the continent. The natives 
of San Salvador, whom he had on board, call- 
ed it Cuba ; Columbus gave it the name of 
Juana. He entered the mouth of a large 
river with his squadron, and all the inhabi- 
tants fled to the mountains as he approached 
the shore. But as he resolved to careen his 
ships in that place, he sent some Spaniards, 
together with one of the people of San Salva- 
dor, to view the interior part of the country. 
They, having advanced above sixty miles from 
the shore, reported, upon their return, that the 
soil was richer and more cultivated than any 
they had hitherto discovered; that, besides 
many scattered cottages, they had found one 
village, containing above a thousand inhabi- 
tants ; that the people, though naked, seemed 
to be more intelligent than those of San Sal- 
vador, but had treated them with the same 
respectful attention, kissing their feet, and 
honouring them as sacred beings allied to 
heaven ; that they bad given them to eat a 
certain root, the taste of which resembled 
roasted chesnuts, and likewise a singular spe- 
cies of corn called maize, which, either when 
roasted whole or ground into meal, was abun- 
dantly palatable ; that there seemed to be no 
four-footed animals in the country, but a spe- 
cies of dog% which could not bark, and a 
creature resembling a rabbit, but of a much 
•mailer site ; that they had observed some or- 
naments of gold among the people, but of no 

gteat value, h 

These messengers bad prevailed with some 
of the natives to accompany them, who in- 
formed Columbus, that the gold of which they 
mad* their ornaments was found in Cubana* 
Columbus, o. SI— *8. Heron, dee. 1. 
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can. By this word they meant the middle or 
inland part of Cuba ; but Columbus, being 
ignorant of tbeir language, as well as unac- 
customed to their pronunciation, and hh 
thoughts running continually upon his own 
theory concerning the discovery of the East 
Indies, he was led, by the resemblance of 
sound, to suppose that they spoke of the great 
Khan, and imagined that the opulent king- 
dom of Cathay , described by Marco Polo was 
not very remote. This induced him to em- 
ploy some time in viewing the country. He 
visited almost every harbour, from Porto del 
Principe, on the north coast of Cuba, to the 
eastern extremity of the island : but, though 
delighted with the beauty of the scenes which 
every where presented themselves, and amas- 
ed at the luxuriant fertility of the soil, both 
which, from their novelty, made a more lively 
impression upon his imagination, [14] he did 
not find gold in such quantity as was suf- 
ficient to satisfy either the avarice of his fol- 
lowers, or the expectations of the court to 
which he was to return. The people of the 
country, as much astonished at his eagerness 
in quest of gold as the Europeans were at 
their ignorance and simplicity, pointed to- 
wards the east, where an island which they 
called Hayti was situated, in which that metal 
was more abundant than among them. Co- 
lumbus ordered his squadron to bend its 
course thither ; but Martin Alonso Pinson, 
impatient to be the first who should take pos- 
session of the treasures which this country 
was supposed to contain, quitted his compan- 
ions, regardless of all the admiral's signals to 
slacken sail until they should come up with 
him. ^ 

Columbus, retarded by contrary winds, 
did not reacli Hayti till the sixth of Decem- 
ber. He called the port where he first touch- 
ed St. Nicholas, and the island itself Espag- 
nola, in honour of the kingdom by which he 
was employed ; and it is the only country, of 
those he had yet discovered, which has re- 
tained the name that he gave it. Ashe could 
neither meet with the Pinta, nor have any in- 
tercourse with the inhabitants, who fled in 
great consternation towards the woods, he 
soon quitted St, Nicholas, and, sailing along 
the northern coast of the island, he entered 
another harbour, which he called Conception. 
Here he was more fortunate ; his people over- 
took a woman who was flying from them, and 
after treating her with great gentleness, dis- 
missed her with a present of such toys as they 
knew were most valued in those regions* 
The description which she gave to her coun- 
trymen of the humanity and wonderful qual- 
ities of the strangers ; tbeir admiration of the 
trinkets, which she showed with exultation ; 
and their eagerness to participate of the same 
favours ; removed all thrir fears, and induced 
many of them to repair to tbe harbour* The 
strange objects which they beheld, and tbe 
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baubles which Columbus bestowed upon them, 
amply gratified their curiosity and their wish* 
es. lliey nearly resembled the people of 
Guanahani and Cuba. They were naked like 
them, ignorant and simple ; and seemed to be 
equally unacquainted with all the arts which 
appear most necessary in polished societies ; 
but they were gentle, credulous, and timid, 
to a degree which rendered it easy to acquire 
the ascendant over them, especially as their 
excessive admiration led them into the same 
error with the people of the other islands, in 
believing the Spaniards to be more than mor- 
tals, and descended immediately from heaven. 
They possessed gold in greater abundance 
than their neighbours, which they readily ex- 
changed for bells, beads, or pins ; and in this 
unequal traffic both parties were highly pleas- 
ed, each considering themselves as gainers by 
the transaction. Here Columbus was visited 
by a prince or cazique of the country. He 
appeared with all the pomp known among a 
simple people, being carried in a sort of pal- 
anquin upon the shoulders of four men, and 
attended by many of his subjects, who served 
him with great respect. His deportment was 
grave and stately, very reserved towards his 
own people, but with Columbus and the 
Spaniards extremely courteous. He gave the 
admiral some thin plates of gold, and a girdle 
of curious workmanship, receiving in return 
presents of small value, but highly acceptable 
to him.i 

Columbus, still intent on discovering the 
mines which yielded gold, continued to in- 
terrogate all the natives with whom he had 
any intercourse, concerning their situation. 
They concurred in pointing out a mountain- 
ous country, which they called Cibao , at some 
distance from the sea, and further towards 
the east. Struck with this sound, which ap- 
peared to him the same with Cipango, the 
name by which Marco Polo, and other travel- 
lers to the east, distinguished the island of 
Japan, be no longer doubted with respect to 
the vinci nity of the countries which he bad 
discovered to the remote parts of Asia ; and, 
in full expectation of reaching soon those re- 
gions which had been the object of bis voy- 
age, he directed his course towards the east. 
He put into a commodious harbour, which 
lie called St. Thomas, and found that district 
to be under the government of a powerful 
cazique, named Guacanahari, who, as he after- 
wards learned, was one of the five sovereigns 
among whom the whole island was divided. 
•He immediately sent messengers to Colum- 
bus, who, in his name, delivered to him the 
present of a mask curiously fashioned, with 
the tars, nose, and mouth of beaten gold, and 
invited Mm to the place of his residence, near 
the harbour now .called Cape Francois, some 
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leagues towards the east Columbus des- 
patched some of his officers to visit this prince, 
who, as he behaved himself with greater dig- 
nity, seemed to claim more attention. They 
returned with such favourable accounts both 
of the country and of the people, as made 
Columbus impatient for that interview with 
Guacanahari to which he had been invited. 

He sailed for this purpose from St. Thomas, 
on the twenty-fourth of December, with a 
fair wind, and the sea perfectly calm ; and as, 
amidst the multiplicity of his occupations, he 
had not shut his eyes for two days, he retired 
at midnight in order to take some repose, 
having committed the helm to the pilot, with 
strict injunctions not to quit it for a moment. 
The pilot, dreading no danger, carelessly left 
the helm to an unexperienced cabin boy, and 
the ship, carried away by a current, was dash- 
ed against a rock. The violence of the shock 
awakened Columbus. He ran up to the 
deck. There all was confusion and despair. 
He alone retained presence of mind. He or- 
dered some of the sailors to take a boat, and 
carry out an anchor astern ; but, instead of 
obeying, they made off towards the Nigna, 
which was about half a league distant. He 
then commanded the masts to be cut down, 
in order to lighten the ship ; but all bis en- 
deavours were too late; the vessel opened 
near the keel, and filled so fast with water 
that its loss was inevitable. The smoothness 
of the sea, and the timely assistance of boats 
from the Nigna, enabled the crew to save 
their lives. As soon as the islanders heard 
of this disaster, they crowded to the shore, 
with their prince Guacanahari at their head. 
Instead of taking advantage of the distress in 
which they beheld the Spaniards, to attempt 
any thing to their detriment, they lamented 
their misfortune with tears of sincere condo- 
lence. Not satisfied with this unavailing ex- 
pression of their sympathy, they put to sea a 
number of canoes, and under the direction of 
the Spaniards, assisted in saving whatever 
could be got out of the wreck ; and, by the 
united labour of so many hands, almost every 
thing of value was carried ashore. As fast 
as the goods were landed, Guacanahari in 
person took charge of them. By his orders 
they were all deposited in one place, and arm- 
ed sentinels were posted, who kept the mul- 
titude at a distance, in order to prevent them 
not only for embezzling, but from inspecting 
too curiously wbat belonged to their guests. 
[15] Next morning this prince visited Co- 
lumbus, who was now on board the Nigna, 
and endeavoured to console him for his loss, 
by offering all that he possessed to repair 
itk ^ * 

The condition of Columbus was such, that 
he stood in need of consolation. He had 
hitherto procured no intelligence of the Pimu, 
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and ao longer doubted but that bis treacher- 
ous associate had set sail for Europe, in or- 
der to have the merit of carrying the first 
tidings of the extraordinary discoveries which 
had been made, and to pre-occupy so far the 
oar of their sovereign, as to rob him of the 
glory and reward to which he was justly en- 
titled. There remained but one vessel, and 
that the smallest and most crazy of the squa- 
dron, to traverse such a vast ocean, and carry 
so many men back to Europe. Each of 
those circumstances was alarming, and filled 
the mind of Columbus with the utmost so- 
licitude. The desire of overtaking Pinzon, 
and of effacing the unfavourable impressions 
which his misrepresentations might make in 
Spain, made it necessary to return thither 
without delay. Hie difficulty of taking such 
a number of persons on board the Nigna, 
confirmed him in an opinion which the fer. 
tility of the country, and the gentle temper 
of the people, had already induced him to 
form. He resolved to leave a part of his 
crew in the island, that by residing there, 
they might learn the language of the natives, 
study their disposition, examine the nature 
of the country, search for mines, prepare for 
the commodious settlement of the colony 
with which he.purposed to return, and thus 
secure and facilitate the acquisition of those 
advantages which he expected from his dis- 
coveries. When he mentioned this to his 
men, all approved of the design ; and from 
Impatience under the fatigue of a long voy- 
age, from the levity natural to sailors, or 
from the hopes of amassing wealth in a coun- 
try which afforded such promising specimens 
of its riches, many offered voluntarily to be 
among the number of those who should re- 
main. 

Nothing was now wanting towards the ex- 
ecution of this scheme, but to obtain the con- 
sent of Guacanahari ; and his unsuspicious 
simplicity soon presented to the admiral a 
favourable opportunity of proposing it. Co- 
lumbus having, in the best manner he could, 
by broken words and signs, expressed some 
curiosity to know the cause which had moved 
the islanders to fly with such precipitation 
upon the approach of his ships, the cazique 
informed him that the country was much in- 
fested by the incursions of certain people, 
whom be called Carribeant , who inhabited 
several islands to the south-east These he 
described as a fierce and warlike race of 
men, who delighted in blood, and devoured 
the flesh of the prisoners who were so unhap- 
J>y as to fell into their hands; and as the 
^Spaniards at their first appearance were sup- 
posed to be Carribeans, whom the natives, 
however numerous, durst not face in battle, 
they had recourse to their usual method of 
••curing their safety, by flying into the thick- 
est and most Impenetrable woods. Guaca- 
ttthari, while speaking of those dreadful in- 
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vaders, discovered such symptoms of terror 
as well as such consciousness of the inability 
of his own people to resist them, as led Co- 
lumbus to conclude that he would not be 
alarmed at the proposition of any scheme 
which afforded him the prospect of an addi- 
tional security against their attacks. He in* 
stantly offered him the assistance of the 
Spaniards to repel his enemies : he engaged 
to take him and his people under the protec- 
tion of the powerful monarch whom he serv- 
ed, and offered to leave in the island such a 
number of his men as should be sufficient, 
not only to defend the inhabitants from fu- 
ture incursions, but to avenge their past 
wrongs. 

The credulous prince closed eagerly with 
the proposal, and thought himself already 
safe under the patronage of beings sprung 
from heaven, and superior in power to mor- 
tal men. The ground was marked out for 
a small fort, which Columbus called Navidad, 
because he had landed there on Christmas- 
day. A deep ditch was drawn around it. 
The ramparts were fortified with pallisades, 
and the great guns, saved out of the admiral’s 
ship, were planted upon them. In ten days 
the work was finished ; that simple race of 
men labouring with inconsiderate assiduity 
in erecting this first monument of their own 
servitude. During this time, Columbus, by 
his caresses and liberality, laboured to in- 
crease the high opinion which the natives en- 
tertained of the Spaniards. But while he 
endeavoured to inspire them with confidence 
in their disposition to do good, he wished 
likewise to give them some striking idea of 
their power to punish and destroy such as 
were the objects of their indignation. With 
this view, in presence of a vast assembly, he 
drew up his men in order of battle, and 
made an ostentations but innocent display 
of the sharpuess of the Spanish swords, of 
the force of their spears, and the operation 
of their cross-bows. These rude people, 
strangers to the use of iron, and unacquaint* 
ed with any hostile weapons but arrows of 
reeds pointed with the bones of fishes, wooden 
swords, and javelins hardened in the fire, 
wondered and trembled. Before this sur- 
prise or fear had time to abate, he ordered 
the great guns to be fired. The sudden 
explosion struck them with such terror, that 
they fell flat to the ground, covering their 
faces with their hands; and wnen they be- 
held the astonishing effect of the bullets a- 
mong the trees, towards which the cannon 
had been pointed, tbey concluded that it was 
impossible to resist men, who bad the com- 
mand of such destructive instruments, and 
who came armed with thunder and lightning 
against their enemies. 

After giving such impressions both of the 
beneficence and power of the Spaniards, at 
might have rendered it easy to preserve an 
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Ascendant over the minds of the natives, Co- 
lumbus appointed thirty-eight of his people 
to remain in the island. He entrusted the 
command of these to Diego de Arado, a 
gentleman of Cordova, investing him with 
die same powers which he himself had re- 
ceived from Ferdinand and Isabella; and 
furnished him with every thing requisite for 
the subsistence or defence of this infant co- 
lony. He strictly enjoined them to maintain 
concord among themselves, to yield an unre- 
served obedience to tbeir commander, to a- 
void giving offence to the natives by any vio- 
lence or erection, to cultivate the friendship 
of Guacanahari, but not to put themselves in 
his power, by straggling in small parties, or 
inarching too far from the fort. He promis- 
ed to revisit them soon, with such a reinforce- 
ment of strength as might enable them to 
take full possession of the country, and to 
reap all the fruits of tbeir discoveries. In 
the mean time, be engaged to mention their 
names to the King and Queen, and to place 
tbeir merit and services in the most advant- 
ageous light. 1 

Having thus taken every precaution for the 
security of the colony, he left Navidad on 
the fourth of January, one thousand four 
hundred and ninety-three, and steering to- 
wards the east, discovered, and gave names 
to most of the harbours on the northern coast 
of the island. On the sixth, he descried the 
Pinta, and soon came up with her, after a 
separation of more than six weeks. Pinson 
endeavoured to justify his conduct, by pre- 
tending thst he hsd been driven from his 
course by stress of weather, and prevented 
from returning by contrary winds. The 
admiral, though he still suspected his perfi 
dious intentions, and knew well what he urg- 
ed in his own defence to be frivolous as well 
as false, was so sensible that this was not s pro- 
per time for venturing upon any high strain 
of authority, and felt such satisfaction in this 
.junction with bis consort, which delivered 
him from many disquieting apprehensions, 
that, lame as Pinson*8 apology was, he ad- 
mitted of it without difficulty, and restored 
him to favour. During his absence from 
the admiral, Pinzon had visited several har- 
bours in the island, had acquired some gold 
by trafficking with the natives, but had made 
no discovery of any importance. 

From the condition of his ships, as well as 
the temper of bis men, Columbus now found 
It necessary to hasten his return to Europe. 
The former having suffered much dur- 
ing a voyage of such an unusual length, 
were extremely leaky. The latter expressed 
the utmost impatience to revisit tbeir native 
country, from which they bad been so long 
absent, and where they bad things so wonder- 
ful and unheard-of to relate. Accordingly, 
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of the natives, Co- on the sixteenth of January, he directed hia 
eight of his people course towards the north-east, and* soon lost 
He entrusted the sight of land. He had on board some of 
)iego de Arado, a the natives, whom he had taken from the dif- 
investing him with ferent islands which he discovered; and be- 
he himself had re- sides the gold, which was the chief object of re- 
and Isabella ; and search, he had collected specimens of alt the 
thing requisite for productions which were likely to become 
i of this infant co- subjects of commerce in the several countries, 
?d them to maintain as well as many unknown birds, and other 
s, to yield an unre- natural curiosities, which might attract the 
■ commander, to a- attention of the learned, or excite the wonder 
natives by any vio- of the people. The voyage was prosperoua 
vate the friendship to the fourteenth of February, and he had 

0 put themselves in advanced near five hundred leagues across 
n small parties, or the Atlantic ocean, when the wind began to 

fort. He protnis- rise, and continued to blow with increasing 
ith such a reinforce- rage, which terminated in a furious hurri- 
;ht enable them to cane. Every thing that the naval skill and 
be country, and to experience of Columbus could devise was 
eir discoveries. In employed in order to save the ships. But it 
;d to mention their was impossible to withstand the violence of 
^ueen, and to place the storm, and, as they were still far from 
a the most advant- any land, destruction seemed inevitable. 

The sailors had recourse to prayers to Al- 
y precaution for the mighty God, to the invocation of saints, to 
ic left Navidad on vows and charms, to every thing that reli- 
one thousand four gion dictates, or superstition suggests to the 
e, and steering to- affrighted mind of man. No prospect of de- 
d, and gave names liverance appearing, they abandoned them- 

1 the northern coast selves to despair, and expected every moment 
th, he descried the to be swallowed up in the waves. Betides 
) with her, after a the passions which naturally agitate and 
fix weeks. Pinzon alarm the human mind in such awful ritua- 
s conduct, by pre- tions, when certain death, in one of hia most 
n driven from his terrible forms, is before it, Columbus had to 
her, and prevented endure feelings of distress peculiar to him- 
rary winds. The self. He dreaded that all knowledge of the 
m spec ted his perfi amazing discoveries which he had made was 
n well what he urg- now to perish ; mankind were to be deprived 
be frivolous as well of every benefit that might have been derived 
it this was not a pro- from the happy success of his schemes, and 
>on any high strain his own name would descend to posterity aa 

satisfaction in this that of a rash deluded adventurer, instead of 
•t, which delivered being transmitted with the honour due to the 
;ing apprehensions, author and conductor of the most noble en- 
[>ology was, he ad- terprise that had ever been undertaken, 
suity, and restored These reflections extinguished all sense of 
hia absence from his own personal danger. Lest affected 
visited several har- with the loss of life, than solicitous to pre- 
cqutred some gold serve the memory of what he had attempted 
ives, but had made and achieved, be retired to bis cftbln, end 
tance. wrote, upon parchment, a short account of 

lis ships, as well as the voyage which he bad made, of the course 
lumbus now ibund which be bad taken, of the situation and 
return to Europe, riches of the countries which be bad discover- 
Fered much dur- ed, and of the colony that he had left there, 
n unusual length, Having wrapped up tbit in an died elotik 
be latter expressed which he inclosed In a cake of wax, he put 
revisit their native it into a cask carefully stopped up, and threw 
bad been to long it into the sea, in hopes that some fortunate 
I things so wonder- accident might preserve a deposit of to much 
ite. Accordingly, importance to the world. 11 [1$]. 
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At length Providence interposed, to cave a 
life reserved for other services. The wind 
abated, the sea became calm, and on the even* 
ing of the fifteenth, Columbus and bis com- 
panions ‘discovered land ; and though uncer 
tain what it was, they made towards it. 
They soon knew it to be St. Mary, one of the 
Azores or western ides, subject to the crown 
of Portugal. There, after a violent contest 
with the governor, in which Columbus dis- 
played no less spirit than prudence, he ob- 
tained a supply of fresh provisions, and what- 
ever else he needed. One circumstance, 
however, greatly disquieted him. The Pin- 
ts, of which he had lost sight on the first day 
of the hurricane, did not appear; he dread* 
ed for some time that she had foundered at 
sea, and that all her crew had perished ; af- 
terwards, his former suspicions recurred, 
and he became apprehensive that Pinzon had 
borne away for Spain, that he might reach it 
before him, and by giving the first account 
of his discoveries, might obtain some share of 
his fame. 

In order to prevent this, he left the Azores 
as soon as the weather would permit [Feb. 24]. 
At no great distance from the coast of Spain, 
when near the and of bis voyage, and seem- 
ingly beyond the reach of any disaster, ano- 
ther storm arose, little inferior to the former 
in violence ; and after driving before it dur- 
ing two days and two nights, he was forced 
to take shelter in the river Tagus [March 4]. 
Upon application to the King of Portugal, 
he was allowed to come up to Lisbon ; and, 
notwithstanding the envy which it was natu- 
ral for the Portuguese to feel, when they be- 
held another nation entering upon that pro- 
vince of discovery which they had hitherto 
deemed peculiarly their own, and in its first 
essay, not only rivalling, but eclipsing their 
fame, Columbus was received with all the 
marks of distinction due to a man who had 
performed things so- extraordinary and un- 
expected. The king admitted him into his 
presence, treated him with the highest re- 
spect, and listened to the account which he 
gave of his voyage with admiration mingled 
with regret. While Columbus, on his part, 
enjoyed the satisfaction of describing the 
importance of bis discoveries, and of being 
now aide to prove the solidity of his schemes 
to those very persons, who, with an igno- 
rance - disgraceful to themselves, and fatal 
to their country, had lately rejected them as 
the projects of a visionary or designing ad- 
venturer, 0 

Columbus was so impatient to return to 
opaln, that be remained only five days in 
ii&ott. On the fifteenth of March be ar- 
rived in the port of Palos, seven months 
*nd eleven ,days from the time when he set 
out tbenee upon his voyage. As soon as the 
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ship was discovered approaching the port, 
all the inhabitants of Palos ran eagerly to the 
shore, in order to welcome their relations 
and fellow-citizens, and to bear tidings of * 
their voyage. When the prosperous issue of 
it was known, when they beheld the strange 
people, the unknown animals, and singular 
productions, brought from the countries 
which bad been discovered, the effusion of 
joy was general and unbounded. The bells 
were rung, the cannon fired ; Columbus was 
received at landing with royal honours, and 
all the people, in solemn procession, accom- 
panied him and his crew to the church, 
where they returned thanks to Heaven, which 
had so wonderfully conducted and crowned 
with success a voyage of greater length and 
of more importance than had been attempted 
in any former age. On the evening of the 
same day, he had the satisfaction of seeing 
the Pima, which the violence of the tem- 
pest had driven far to the north, enter the 
harbour. ; 

The first care of Colupnbus was to inform 
the King and Queen, who were then at Bar- 
celona, of his arrival and success. Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, no less astonished than 
delighted with this unexpected event, desired 
Columbus, in terms the most respectful and 
flattering, to repair immediately to court, that 
from his own mouth they might receive a 
full detail of his extraordinary services and 
discoveries. During his journey to Barcelo- 
na, the people crowded from the adjacent 
country, following him every where with ad- 
miration and applause. His entrance into 
the city was conducted, by order of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, with pomp suitable to the 
great event, which added such distinguishing 
lustre to their reign. The people whom he 
brought along with him from the countries 
which be had discovered, marched first, and 
by their singular complexion, the wild pe- 
culiarity of their features, and uncouth finery, 
appeared like men of another species. Next 
to them were carried the ornaments of gold, 
fashioned by the rude arts of the natives, the 
grains of gold found in the mountains, and 
dust of the same metals gathered in the ri- 
vers. . After these appeared the various com- 
modities of the new discovered countries, to- 
gether with their curious productions. Co- 
lumbus himself closed the procession, and at- 
tracted the eyes of all the spectators, who 
gazed with admiration on the extraordinary 
man, whose superior sagacity and fortitude 
had conducted their countrymen, by a route 
concealed from past ages, to the knowledge 
of a new world. Ferdinand and Isabella 
received him clad in tbeir royal robes, and 
seated upon a throne, under a magnificent 
canopy. When he approached, they stood 
up, and raising him as be kneeled to kiss 
their hands, commanded him to take his seat 
upon a chair prepared for him, and to give a j 
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circumstantial account of his voyage. He 
delivered it with a gravity and composure 
no less suitable to the disposition of the Spa- 
nish nation, than to the dignity of the audi- 
ence in which he spoke, and with that mo- 
dest simplicity which characterizes men of 
superior minds, who, satisfied with having 
performed great actions, court not vain ap- 
plause by an ostentatious display of their ex- 
ploits. When he had finished his narration, 
the King and Queen, kneeling down, offered 
up eolemn thanks to Almighty God for the 
discovery of those new regions, from which 
they expected so many advantages to flow in 
upon the kingdoms subject to their govern- 
ment [17] Every mark of honour that gra- 
titude or admiration could suggest was con- 
ferred upon Columbus. Letters patent were 
issued, confirming to him and to his heirs 
j all the privileges contained in the capitulation 
concluded at Santa Fe; his family was en- 
nobled ; the King and Queen, and after their 
example the courtiers, treated him on every 
occasion with all % the ceremonious respect 
paid to persons of the highest rank. But 
what pleased him most, as it gratified his ac- 
tive mind, bent continually upon great ob- 
jects, was an order to equip, without delay, 
an armament of such force, as might enable 
him not only to take possession of the coun- 
tries which he had already discovered, but 
to go in search of those more opulent re- 
gions which he still confidently expected to 
find. 0 , 

While preparations were making for this 
expedition, the fame of Columbus's success- 
ful voyage spread over Europe, and excited 
general attention. The multitude, struck 
with amazement when they heard that a 
new world bad been found, could hardly be- 
lieve an event so much above their concep- 
tion. Men of science, capable of compre- 
hending the nature, and of discerning the 
effects of this great discovery, received the 
account of it with admiration and joy. They 
spoke of bis voyage with rapture, and con- 
gratulated one another upon their felicity in 
having lived in the period when, by this ex- 
traordinary event, the boundaries of human 
knowledge were so much extended, and such 
a new field of inquiry and observation open- 
ed, as would lead mankind to a perfect ac- 
quaintance with th structure and productions 
of the habitable globe. P [18] Various opi- 
nions, and conjectures were formed concern- 
ing the, new found countries, and what divi- 
sion of the earth they belonged to. Colum- 
bus adhered tenaciously to his original opi- 
nion, that they should be reckoned a part of 
those vast regions in Asia, comprehended 
under the general name of India, This sen- 
timent was confirmed by the observations 
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which be made concerning the productions 
of the countries he had discovered* Gold 
was known to abound in India, and he bad 
met with such promising samples of it in 
the islands which he visited, as leff him to 
believe that rich mines of it might be found. 
Cotton, another production of the East In- 
dies, was common there. The pimento of 
the islands he imagined to be a species of the 
East Indian pepper. He mistook a root, 
somewhat resembling rhubarb, for that valu- 
able drug, which was then supposed to be a 
plant peculiar to the East Indies. 4 The 
birds brought home by him were adorned 
with the same rich plumage which distin- 
guishes those of India. The alligator of the 
one country appeared to be the same with the 
crocodile of the other. After weighing all 
these circumstances, not only the Spaniards, 
but the other nations of Europe, seem to 
have adopted the opinion of Columbus. 
The countries which he had discovered were 
considered as a part of India. In conse- 
quence of this notion, the name of Indies is 
given to them by Ferdinand and Isabella, in 
a ratification of their former agreement, 
which was granted to Columbus u]>on his 
return/ Even after the error which gave 
rise to this opinion was detected, and the 
true position of the New World was ascer- 
tained, the name has remained, and the ap- 
pellation of West Indies is given by all the 
people of Europe to the country, and that of 
Indians to its inhabitants. 

The name by which Columbus distinguish- 
ed the countries which he had discovered was 
so inviting, the specimens of their riches and 
fertility, which he produced, were so consider- 
able, and the reports of his companions, de- 
livered frequently with the exaggeration na- 
tural to travellers, so favourable, as to excite 
a wonderful spirit of enterprise among the 
Spaniards. Though little accustomed to na- 
val expeditions, they were impatient to set 
out upon their voyage. Volunteers of every 
rank solicited to be employed. Allured by 
the inviting prospects which opened to their 
ambition and avarice, neither the length nor 
danger of the navigation intimidated them. 
Cautious as Ferdinand was, and averse to 
every thing new or adventurous, he seems to 
have catched the same spirit with his sub- 
jects. Under its influence, preparations for a 
second expedition were carried on with a 
rapidity unusual in Spain, and to an extent 
that would be deemed not inconsiderable in 
the present age. The fleet consisted of se- 
venteen ships, some of which wen of good 
burden. It bad on board fifteen hundred 
persons, among whom were many of noble 
families, who had served in honourable am 
turns. The greater part of these, being dea* 
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lined to remain In the country, were furnish- 
ed with every thing requisite for conquest 
or settlement, with all kinds of European do- 
mestic animals, with such seeds and plants as 
were most likely to thrive in the climate of 
the West Indies, with utensils and instru- 
ments of every sort, and with such artifi- 
cers as might be most useful in an in&nt co- 
lony.* 

But, formidable and well provided as this 
fleet was, Ferdinand and Isabella did not rest 
their title to the possession of the newly dis- 
covered countries upon its operations alone. 
The example of the Portuguese, as well a9 
the superstition of the age, made it necessary 
to obtain from the Roman pontifl' a grant of 
those territories which they wished to occupy. 
The Pope, as the vicar and representative of 
Jesu6 Christ, was supposed to have a right 
of dominion over all the kingdoms of the 
earth. Alexander VI. a pontiff infamous 
for every crime which disgraces humanity, 
filled the Papal throne at that time. As he 
was bom Ferdinand's subject, and very so- 
licitous to secure the protection of Spain, in 
order to facilitate the execution of hi9 ambi- 
tious schemes in favour of his own family, he 
was extremely willing to gratify tho Spanish 
monarchs. By an act of liberality which 
cost him nothiug, and that served to establish 
the jurisdiction and pretensions of the Papal 
See, he granted in full right to Ferdinand 
and Isabella all the countries inhabited by 
infidels, which they had discovered, or 
should discover; and, in virtue of that power 
which he derived from Jesus Christ, he con- 
ferred on the crown of Castile vast regions, 
to the possession of which he himself was so 
far from having any title, that he was unac. 
quainted with their situation, and ignorant 
even of their existence. As it was necessary 
to prevent this grant from interfering with 
that formerly made to the crown of Por- 
tugal, he appointed that a line, supposed to 
be drawn from pole to pole, a hundred leagues 
to the westward of the A sores, should serve 
as a limit between them ; and, in the pleni- 
tude of his power, bestowed all to the east of 
this imaginary line upon the Portuguese, and 
all to the west of it, upon the Spaniards/ I 
Zeal for propagating the Christian faith was 
the consideration employed by Ferdinand in 
soliciting this bull, and is mentioned by Al- 
exander as bis chief motive for issuing it. 
In order to manifest some concern for this 
laudable object, several friars, under the di- 
rection of Father Boy!, a Catalonian monk 
of great reputation, as apostolical vicar, were 
eppointed to accompany Columbus, and to 
devote themselves to $e instruction of the 
natives. The Indiana, whom Columbus bad 
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brought along with him, having received 
some tincture of Christian knowledge, were 
baptized with much solemnity, the king bira- 
! self, the prince his son, and the chief persons 
of his court, standing as their godfathers. 
Those first fruits of the New World have 
not been followed by such an increase as 
pious men wished, and had reason to expect. 

Ferdinand and Isabella having thus acquir- 
ed a title, which was then deemed complete- 
ly valid, to extend their discoveries and to e~ 
stablish their dominion over such a consi- 
derable portion of the globe, nothing now 
retarded the departure of the fleet. Colum- 
bus was extremely impatient to revisit the 
colony which he had left, and to pursue that 
career of glory upon which he had entered. 
He set sail from the bay of Cadiz on the 
twenty-fifth of September, and touching a- 
gain at the island of Gomera, he steered 
farther towards the south than in his for- 
mer voyage. By holding this course, he en- 
joyed more steadily the benefit of the regular 
winds, which reign within the tropics, and 
was carried towards a larger cluster of islands, 
situated considerably to the east of those 
which he had already discovered. On the 
twenty-sixth day after his departure from 
Gomera [Nov. 2], he made land.* It was 
one of the Caribbee or Leeward Islands, to 
which he gave the name of Deseada, on ac- 
count of the impatience of his crew to disco- 
ver some part of the New World. After 
this he visited successively Dominica, Mari- 
galante, Guadaloupe, Antigua, San Juan 
de Puerto Rico, and several other islands, 
scattered in his way as he advanced towards 
the north-west. All these he found to be 
inhabited by that fierce race of people whom 
Guacanahari had painted in such frightful 
colours. His descriptions appeared not to 
have been exaggerated. Die Spaniards 
never attempted to land without meeting 
with such a reception, as discovered the mar- 
tial and daring spirit of the natives ; and in 
their habitations were found relics of those 
horrid feasts which they had made upon the 
; bodies of their enemies taken in war. 

But as Columbus was eager to know the 
state of the colony which he had planted, and 
to supply it with the necessaries of which he 
supposed it to be in want, he made no stay 
in any of those islands, and proceeded direct- 
ly to Hispaniola [Nov. 22.]/ When he ar- 
rived off Navidad, the station in which he 
had left the thirty-eight men under the com- 
mand of Arada, hd was astonished that none 
of them appeared, and expected every mo- 
ment to see them running with transports of 
joy to welcome their countrymen. Full of 
solicitude about their safety, and foreboding 
in his mind what had befallen them, he ronr* 
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ed intently to land. All the natives from 
whom he might have received information 
had fled. But the fort which he bad built 
was entirely demolished, and the tattered 
garments, the broken arms and utensils scat- 
tered about it, left no room to doubt con- 
cerning the unhappy fate of the garrison. w 
While the Spaniards were shedding tears over 
those sad memorials of their fellow-citisens, 
a brother of the cazique Guacanahari arrived. 
From him Columbus received a particular 
detail of what had happened after his depar- 
ture from the island. The familiar inter- 
course of the Indiatts with the Spaniards 
tended gradually to diminish the supersti- 
tious veneration with which their first ap- 
pearance had inspired that simple people. 
By their own indiscretion and ill conduct, 
the Spaniirds speedily effaced those favour- 
able impressions, and soon convinced the na- 
tives that they had all the wants and weak- 
nesses and passions of men. As soon as the 
powerful restraint which the presence and 
authority of Columbus imposed was with- 
drawn, the garrison threw off all regard for 
the officer whom he had invested with com- 
mand. Regardless of the prudent instruc- 
tions which be had given them, every man 
became independent, and gratified his desires 
without controul. The gold, the women, the 
provisions of the natives were all the prey of 
those licentious oppressors. They roamed in 
small parties over the island, extending their 
rapacity and insolence to aver}- corner of it. 
Gentle and timid as the people were, those 
unprovoked injuries at length exhausted 
their patience, and roused their courage. 
The cazique of Cibao, whose country the 
Spaniards chiefly infested on account of the 
gold which it contained, surprised and cut 
off several of them, while they straggled in 
as perfect security as if their conduct had 
been altogether inoffensive. He then assem- 
bled his subjects, and surrounding the fort, 
let it on fire. Some of the Spaniards were 
killed in defending it, the rest perished in at- 
tempting to make their escape by crossing an 
arm of the tea. Guacanahari, whom all their 
exactions had not alienated from the Spani- 
ards, took arms in their behalf, and, in 
endeavouring to protect them, bad received 
* wound, by which be was still confined. * 
Though this account jvas far from remov- 
ing the suspicions which the Spaniards en- 
tertained with respect to the fidelity of Gua- 
canahari, Columbus perceived so clearly that 
this was not a proper juncture for inquiring 
Into his conduct with scrupulous accuracy, 
that he rejected the advice of several of his 
nfikers, who urged him to seize the person 
ef that Prince, and to revenge the death of 
4beir countrymen by attacking his subjects. 


He represented to them the necessity of se- 
curing the friendship of some potentate of 
the country, in order to facilitate the settle- 
ment which they intended, and the danger 
of driving the natives to unite in des- 
perate attempt against them, by such an Ilk- 
timed and unavailing exercise of rigour. 
Instead of wasting his time in punishing 
past wrongs, he took precautions for prevent- 
ing any future injury. With this view, he 
made choice of a situation more healthy and 
commodious than that of Navidad. He trac- 
ed out the plan of a town in a large plain 
near a spacious bay, and obliging every per- 
son to put his hand to a work on which their 
common safety depended, the houses and 
ramparts were soon so far advanced, by their 
united labour, as to afford them shelter and 
security. This rising city, the first that the 
Europeans founded in the New World, he 
named Isabella, in honour of his patroness 
the Queen of Castile, f 

In carrying on this ^necessary work, Co- 
lumbus had not only to sustain all the hard* 
ships, and to encounter all the difficulties, to 
which infant colonies are exposed when they 
settle in an uncultivated country, but he had 
to contend with what was more insuperable, 
the laziness, the impatience, and mutinous 
disposition of bis followers. By the iner- 
vating influence of a hot climate, the natural 
inactivity of the Spaniards seemed to in- 
crease. Many of them were gentlemen, 
unaccustomed to the fatigue of bodily labour, 
and all had engaged in the enterprise with 
the sanguine hopes excited by the splendid 
and exaggerated description of their country- 
men who returned from the first voyage, or 
by the mistaken opinion of Columbus, that 
the country which he had discovered was 
either the Cipango of Marco Polo, or the 
•Ophir, z from which Solomon imported those 
precious commodities which suddenly diffused 
such extraordinary riches through bis king- 
dom. But when, instead of that golden 
harvest which they had expected to reap 
without toil or pains, the Spaniards saw that 
their prospect of wealth was remote as well 
as uncertain, and that it could not be at- 
tained but by the slow and persevering efforts 
of industry, the disappointment of those 
chimerical hopes occasioned such dejection of 
mind as bordered on despair, and led to ge- 
neral discontent. In vain did Columbus 
endeavour to revive their spirits, by pointing 
out the fertility of the soil, and exhibiting the 
specimens of gold daily brought in from dif- 
ferent parts of the island. They bad not pa* 
tience to wait for the gradual returns which 
the former might yiekl, and the latter they 
despised as scanty anq inconsiderable. The 
spirit of disaffection spread, and a conspiracy 
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wu formed, which might have been fatal to Spaniards could no longer doubt that the 
Columbus and the colony. Happily be dis- country contained rich treasures in its bowels, 
covered it ; and, seising the ringleaders, pun- of which they hoped soon to be masters. 6 
ished some of them, sent others prisoners in* In order to secure the command of this valu- 
to Spain, whither be despatched twelve of the able province, Columbus erected a small 
ships which had served as transports, with an fort, to which he gave the name of St. Tho- 
earnest request for a reinforcement of men mas, by way of ridicule upon some of his in- 
and a large supply of provisions.* credulous followers, who would not believe 

1494. j Meanwhile, in order to banish that that the country produced gold, until they 
idleness, which, by allowing his people leisure saw it with their own eyes, and touched it 
to brood over their disappointment, nourished with their hands. <f 

the spirit of discontent, Columbus planned The account of those promising appear, 
several expeditions into the interior part of ances of wealth in the country of Cibao came 
the country. He sent a detachment, under very seasonably to comfort the desponding 
the command of Alonzo de Ojeda, a vigilant colony, which was affected with distresses of 
and enterprising officer, to visit the district of various kinds. The stock of provisions which 
Cibao, which was said to yield the greatest had been brought from Europe was mostly 
quantity of gold, and followed him in person consumed ; what remained was so much cor- 
with the main body of his troops. In this rupted by the heat and moisture of the cli- 
expedition he displayed all the pomp of mili- mate, as to be almost unfit for UBe ; the na- 
tary magnificence, that he could exhibit, in tives cultivated so small a portion of ground, 
order to strike the imagination of the natives, and with so little skill, that it hardly yielded 
He marched with colours dying, with martial what was sufficient for their own subsistence; 
music, and with a small body of cavalry that the Spaniards at Isabella had hitherto neither 
paraded sometimes in the front and sometimes time nor leisure to clear the soil, so as to reap 
in the rear. As those were the first horses any considerable fruits of their own industry, 
which appeared in the New World, they were On all these accounts, they became afraid of 
objects of terror no less than of admiration to perishing with hunger, and were reduced al- 
the Indians, who, having no tame animals ready to a scanty allowance. At the same time, 
themselves, were unacquainted with that vast the diseases predominant in the torrid zone, 
accession of power which man hath acquired and which rage chiefly in those uncultivated 
by subjecting them to his dominion. They countries, where the hand of industry has not 
supposed them to be rational creatures. They opened the woods, drained the marshes, and 
imagined that the horse and the rider formed confined the rivers within a certain channel, 
one animal, with whose speed they were as- began to spread among them. Alarmed at 
tonished, and whose impetuosity and strength the violence and unusual symptoms of those 
they considered as irresistable. But while maladies, they exclaimed against Columbus 
Columbus endeavoured to inspire the natives and his companions in the former voyage, who, 
with a dread of his power, he did not neglect by their splendid but deceitful descriptions of 
the aits of gaining their love and confidence. Hispaniola, bad allured them to quit Spain 
He adhered scrupulously to the prihciples of for a barbarous uncultivated land, where they 
Integrity and justice in all his transactions must either be cut off by famine, or die of 
with them, and treated them, on every occa- unknown distempers. Several of the officers 
sion, not only with humanity, but with indul. and persons of note, instead of checking, join- 
gence. The district of Cibao answered the ed in tho »« seditious complaints. Father 
description given of it by the natives. It was Boy 1 * the apostolical vicar, was one of the 
mountainous and uncultivated, but in every mo9t turbulent and outrageous. It required 
river and brook gold was gathered either in a11 authority and address of Columbus to 
dust or in grains, some of which were of con- re-establish subordination and tranquillity In 
siderable size. The Indians bad never open- colony. Threats and promises were al- 
ed any mines in search of gold. To pene- ternately employed for this purpose ; but no- 
trate into the bowels of the earth, and to re- tbmg contributed more to soothe^ the male- 
fine the rude ore, were operations too com- contents than the prospect of finding, in the 
plicated and laborious for their talents and mines Cibao, such a rich store of treasure 
Industry, and they had no such high value for M would be • recompense for all their suffer- 
gold as to put their ingenuity ana invention ln 8*» ® nd e ^ ft ce the^ memory of former disap- 
upon the stretch in order to obtain itb The pomtments. 

email quantity of that precious metal which When, by bis unwearied endeavours, con- 
tbey possessed, was either picked up in the COr ® tnd °*der were so far restored that he 
beds of the rivers, or wished from the tnoun. 0001(1 *«ntare to leave the island, Columbus 
tains by the heavy rains that fall within « >ol * ed P«™°« bis discoveries, that he 
tbeiropicc. But from those indications, the mi 8 ht be able to ascertain whether those new 
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countries with which he had opened a com* 
munication were connected with any region 
of the earth already known, or whether they 
were to be contidered as a separate portion 
of the globe hitherto unvisited. He appointed 
his brother Don Diego, with the assistance 
of a council of officers, to govern the island 
in his absence ; and gave the command of a 
body of soldiers to Don Pedro Margarita, 
with which he was to visit the different parts 
of the island, and endeavour to establish 
the authority of the Spaniards among the in- 
habitants. Having left them very particular 
instructions with respect to their conduct, be 
weighed anchor on the 24th of April, with 
one ship and two small barks, under bis com- 
mand. During a tedious voyage of full five 
months, he had a trial of almost all the num- 
erous hardships to which persons of his pro* 
fession are exposed, without making any dis- 
covery of importance, except the island of 
Jamaica. As be ranged along the southern 
coast of Cuba [19] he was entangled in a 
labyrinth formed by an incredible number of 
small islands, to which he gave the name of 
the Queen's Garden. In this unknown course, 
among rocks and shelves, he was retarded by 
contrary winds, assaulted with furious storms, 
and alarmed with the terrible thunder and 
lightning which is often almost incessant be- 
tween the tropics. At length his provisions 
fell short ; bis crew, exhausted with fatigue 
as well as hunger, murmured and threatened, 
and were ready to proceed to the most des- 
perate extremities against him. Beset with 
danger in such various forms, he was obliged 
to keep continual watch, to observe every oc- 
currence with his own eyes, to issue every 
order, and to superintend the execution of it. 
On no occasion was the extent of his skill 
and experience as a navigator so much tried. 
To these the squadron owed its safety. But 
this unremitted fatigue of body, and intense 
application of mind, overpowering his consti- 
tution, though naturally vigorous and robust, 
brought on a feverish disorder, which termi- 
nated in a lethargy, that deprived him of 
tense and memory, and had almost proved 
fatal to bis life.® 

But, on his return to Hispaniola [Sept. 27], 
the sudden emotion of joy which be felt upon 
meeting with his brother Bartholomew at Isa- 
bella, occasioned such a flow of spirits as con- 
tributed greatly to his recovery. It was now 
thirteen years since the two brothers, whom 
similarity of talents united in close friend- 
ship, bad separated from etch other, and dur- 
ing tbit long period there had been no inter, 
course between them. Bartholomew, after 
finishing his negotiation in the court of Eng- 
land, bid set out for Spain by the way of 
fVanefc. At Paris be received an account of 
the extraordinary discoveries which his bro- 
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ther had made in his first voyage, and that be 
was then preparing to embark on a second 
expedition. Though this naturally induced 
him to pursue his journey with the utmost 
despatch, the admiral had sailed for Hispa- 
niola before he reached Spain. Ferdinand 
and Isabella received him with the respect 
due to the nearest kinsman of a person whose 
merit and services rendered him so conspi- 
cuous ; and as they knew what consolation 
his presence would afford to his brother, they 
persuaded him to take the command of thred 
ships, which they had appointed to carry pro* 
visions to the colony at Isabella, f 

He could not have arrived at any juncture 
when Columbus stood more in need of a friend 
capable of assisting him with his counsels, or 
of dividing with him the cares and burden of 
government. For although the provisions 
now brough from Europe afforded a tem- 
porary relief to the Spaniards from the ca- 
lamities of famine, the supply was not in such 
quantity as to support them long, and the 
island did not hitherto yield what was suffi- 
cient for their sustenance. They were threa- 
tened with another danger, still more formid- 
able than the return of scarcity, and which 
demanded more immediate attention. No 
sooner did Columbus leave the island on his 
voyage of discovery, than the soldiers under 
Margarita, as if they had been set free from 
discipline and sobordination, scorned all re- 
straint. Instead of conforming to the pru- 
dent instructions of Columbus, they dispersed 
in straggling parties over the island, lived at 
discretion upon the natives, wasted their pro- 
visions, seized their women, and treated that 
inoffensive race with all the insolence of mili- 
tary oppression.* 

As long as the Indians had any prospect 
that their sufferings might come to a period 
by the voluntary departure of the invaders, 
they submitted in silence, and dissembled 
their sorrow ; but they now perceived that 
the yoke would be as permament as it was in- 
tolerable. The Spaniards bad built a town, 
and surrounded it with ramparts. They bad 
erected forts in different places. They had 
enclosed and sown several fields. It was ap- 
parent that they came not to visit the coun- 
try, but to settle in it. Though the number 
of those strangers was inconsiderable, the 
state of cultivation among this rude people 
was so imperfect, and in such exact propor- 
tion to their own consumption, that it wee 
with difficulty they could afford subsistence 
to their new guests. Tbeir own mode of life 
was so indolent and inactive, the warmth of 
the climate so enervating, the constitution of 
their bodies naturally so feeble, and so uaaor 
customed to the laborious exertions of indus- 
try, that they were satisfied with a proportion 
of food amazingly small. A handful of 
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mane, or a little of tbe insipid bread made of 
the casuuia-root, was sufficient to support men 
whose strength and spirits were not exhaust- 
ed by any vigorous efforts either of body or 
mind. The Spaniards, though the most ab- 
stemious of all the European nations, appeared 
to them excessively voracious. One Spaniard 
consumed as much as several Indians. This 
keenness of appetite surprised them so much, 
and seemed to be so insatiable, that they sup- 
posed the Spaniards had left their own coun- 
try because it did not produce as much as 
was requisite to gratify their immoderate de» 
sire of food, and had come among them 
In quest of nourishment. h Self-preservation 
prompted them to wish for the departure of 
guests who wasted so fast their slender stock 
of provisions. The injuries which they suf- 
fered, added to their impatience for this event. 
They had long expected that the Spaniards 
would retire of their own accord. They now 
perceived that, in order to avert the destruc- 
tion with which they were threatened, either 
by the slow consumption of famine, or by the 
violence of their oppressors, it was necessary to 
assume courage, to attack those formidable 
invaders with united force, and drive them 
from the settlements of which they had vio- 
lently taken possession. 

Such were the sentiments which univer- 
sally prevailed among the Indians when Co- 
lumbus returned to Isabella. Inflamed, by 
the uprovoked outrages of the Spaniards, with 
a degree of rage of which their gentle na- 
tures, formed to suffer and submit, seemed 
hardly susceptible, they waited only for a signal 
from their leaders to fall upon the colony. 
Some of the caxiques had already surprised 
and cut off several stragglers. The dread of 
this impending danger united the Spaniards, 
and re-established the authority of Columbus, 
as they saw no prospect of safety but in com- 
mitting themselves to his prudent guidance. 
It was now necessary to have recourse to 
arms, the employing of which against the In- 
dians Columbus had hitherto avoided with 
the greatest solicitude. Unequal as the con- 
flict may seem, between the naked inhabitants 
of the Hew World, armed with clubs, sticks 
hardened in the fire, wooden swords, and ar- 
rows pointed with bones or flints ; and troops 
accustomed to the discipline, and provided 
with the instruments of destruction known 
in the European art of war, the situation of 
the Spaniards was far from being exempt 
from danger. The vast superiority of the 
natives in number, compensated many defects. 
A handful of men was about to encounter a 
Whole nation. One adverse event, or even 
•tty unforeseen delay in determining the fate 
of the war, might prove fatal to the Spaniards. 
Conscious that success depended on the vig. 
our and rapidity of bis operations, Columbus 
instantly assembled his farces. They were 
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reduced to a very small number. Diseases, 
engendered by the warmth and humidity of 
the country, or occasioned by tbeir own licen- 
tiousness, had raged among them with much 
violence ; experience had not yet taught them 
the art either of curing these, or the precau- 
tions requisite for guarding against them ; 
two-thirds of the original adventurers were 
dead, and many of those who survived were 
incapable of service. 1 The body which took 
the field [March 24, 1495], consisted only of 
two hundred foot, twenty horse, and twenty 
large dogs ; and how strange soever it may 
seem to mention the last as composing part of 
a military force, they were not perhaps the 
least formidable and destructive of the whole, 
when employed against naked and timid In- 
dians. AH die caziques of tbe island, Gua- 
canahari excepted, who retained an inviolable 
attachment to the Spaniards, were in arms to 
oppose Columbus, with forces amounting, if 
we may believe the Spanish historians, to a 
hundred thousand men. Instead of attempt- 
ing to draw the Spaniards into the fastnesses 
of the woods and mountains, they were so im- 
prudent as to take their station in the Vega 
Real, the most open plain in the country. 
Columbus did not allow them time to per- 
ceive their error, or to alter their position. 
He attacked them during the night, when un- 
disciplined troops are least capable of acting 
with union and concert, and obtained an easy 
and bloodless victory. The consternation with 
which the Indians were filled by the noise 
and havoc made by the fire-arms, by the im- 
petuous force of the cavalry, and the fierce 
onset of the dogs, was so great, that they 
threw down their weapons, and fled without 
attempting resistance. Many were slain; 
more were taken prisoners, and reduced to 
servitude ; [20] and so thoroughly were the 
rest intimidated, that from that moment they 
abandoned themselves to despair, relinquish- 
ing all thoughts of contending with aggressors 
whom they deemed invincible. 

Columbus employed several months in 
marching through the island, and in subject- 
ing it to tbe Spanish government, without 
meeting with any opposition. He imposed 
a tribute upon all the inhabitants above the 
age of fourteen. Each person who lived in 
those districts where gold was found, was 
obliged to pay quarterly as much gold dust as 
filled a hawk’s bell ; from those in other parts 
of the country, twenty-five pounds of cotton 
were demanded. ThU was tbe first regular 
taxation of the Indians, and served as a pre- 
cedent for exactions still more intolerable. 
Such an imposition was extremely contrary to 
those maxims which Columbus bad hitherto 
inculcated with respect to tbe mode of treat- 
ing them. But intrigues were carrying on in 
the court of Spain at this juncture, in order 
to undermine his power, and discredit his 
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operation*, which constrained him to depart 
from his own system of administration. Se- 
veral unfavourite accounts of his conduct, 
as well as of the countries discovered by bhn, 
had been transmitted to Spain. Margarita 
and Father Boyi were now at court, and in 
order to justify their own conduct, or to 
gratify their resentment, watched with male- 
volent attention for every opportunity of 
spreading insinuations to hia detriment. Many 
of the courtiers viewed his growing reputation 
and power with envious eyes. Fonseca, arch- 
deacon of Seville, who was entrusted with the 
chief direction of Indian affairs, had conceived 
such an unfavourable opinion of Columbus, 
for some reason which the contemporary writ- 
ers have not mentioned, that be listened with 
partiality to every invective against him. It 
was not easy for an unfriended stranger, un- 
practised in courtly arts, to counteract the 
machinations of so many enemies. Colum- 
bus saw that there was but one method of 
supporting his own credit, and of silencing all 
his adversaries. He must produce such a 
quantity of gold as would not only justify 
what he had reported with respect to the rich- 
ness of the country, but encourage Ferdinand 
and Isabella to persevere in prosecuting his 
plans. The necessity of obtaining it, forced 
him not only to impose this heavy tax upon 
the Indians, but to exact payment of it with 
extreme rigour; and may be pleaded in ex- 
cuse for his deviating on this occasion from 
the mildness and humanity with which he 
uniformly treated that unhappy people.* 

The labour, attention, and foresight, which 
the Indians were obliged to employ in pro- 
curing the tribute demanded of them, appear- 
ed the most intolerable of all evils, to men ac- 
customed to pass their days in a careless, im- 
provident indolence. They were incapable 
of such a regular and persevering exertion of 
industry, and felt it such a grievous restraint 
upon their liberty, that they had recourse to 
an expedient for obtaining deliverance from 
this yoke, which demonstrates the excess of 
their impatience and despair. They formed 
a scheme of starving those oppressors whom 
they durst not attempt to expel ; and from 
the opinion which they entertained with res- 
pect to the voracious appetite of the Spani- 
ards, they concluded the execution of it to be 
very practicable. With this view they sus- 
pended all the operations of agriculture ; 
they sowed no maize, they pulled up the roots 
of the manioc or cassada which were planted, 
and, retiring to the most inaccessible parts of 
the mountains, left the uncultivated plains to 
their enemies. This desperate resolution pro- 
duced in some degree the effects which they 
expected. The Spaniards were reduced to 
extrema want ; but they received such season- 
able supplies of provisions from Europe, and 
found so many resources in their own inge- 
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nulty and industry, that they suffered no gr e at 
loss of men. The wretched Indians were the 
victims of their own ill-concerted policy. A 
great multitude of people, shut up in the 
mountainous or wooded part of the country, 
without any food but the spontaneous produc- 
tions of the earth, soon felt the utmost dis- 
tresses of famine. This brought on conta- 
gious diseases ; and in the course of a few 
months, more than a third part of the inhabi- 
tants of the island perished, after experiencing 
misery in all its various forms. 1 

But while Columbus was establishing the 
foundations of the Spanish grandeur in the 
New World, his enemies laboured with un- 
wearied assiduity to deprive him of the glory 
and rewards, which by his services and suffer- 
ings, he was entitled to enjoy. The hardships 
unavoidable in a new settlement, the calami- 
ties occasioned by an unhealthy climate, the 
disasters attending a voyage in unknown seas, 
were ail represented as the effects of his rest- 
less and inconsiderate ambition. His prudent 
attention to preserve discipline and subordina- 
tion was denominated excess of rigour; the 
punishments which he inflicted upon the mu- 
tinous and disorderly were imputed to cruel- 
ty. These accusations gained such credit in 
a jealous court, that a commissioner was ap- 
pointed to repair to Hispaniola, and to inspect 
into the conduct of Columbus. By the re. 
commendation of his enemies, Aguado, a 
groom of the bed-chamber, was the person to 
whom this important trust was committed. 
But in this choice they seem to have been 
more influenced by the obsequious attachment 
of the man to their interest, than by his capa- 
city for the station. Puffed up with such 
sudden elevation, Aguado displayed, in the 
exercise of this office, all the frivolous self-im- 
portance, and acted with all the disgusting 
insolence, which are natural to little minds, 
when raised to unexpected dignity, or em- 
ployed in functions to which they are not 
equal. . By listening with eagerness to every 
accusation against Columbus, and encourag- 
ing not only the malecontent Spaniards, but 
even the Indians, to produce their grievances, 
real or imaginary, he fomented the spirit of 
dissension in the island, without establishing 
any regulations of public utility, or that tend- 
ed to redress the many wrongs, with the odium 
of which he wished to load the admiral's ad- 
ministration. As Columbus felt sensibly how 
humiliating his situation must be, if he should 
remain in the country while such a partial in- 
spector observed his motions, and controlled 
his jurisdiction, he took the resolution of re* 
turning to Spain, in order to lay a full account 
of all bis transactions, particularly with re- 
spect to the paints in disputebetween him and 
his adversaries, before Ferdinand and Isabella, 
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from whose justice and discernment he Ex- 
pected an equal and a favourable decision 
1 1496]. He committed the administration of 
affairs, during his absence, to Don Bartholo- 
mew, his brother, with the title of Adelantado, 
or Lieutenant-Governor. By choice less for- 
tunate, and which proved the source of many 
calamities to the colony, he appointed Francis 
* Ra4Mid chief justice, with very extensive 
powers. 1 ” 

In returning to Europe, Columbus held a 
course different from that which he bad taken 
in his former voyage. He steered almost due 
east from Hispaniola, in the parallel of twen- 
ty-two degrees of latitude ; as experience had 
not yet discovered the more certain and ex- 
peditious method of stretching to- the north, 
in order to fall in with the south-west winds. 
By this ill-advised choice, which in the infan - 
cy of navigation between the New and Old 
Worlds, can hardly be imputed to the admiral 
as a defect in naval skill, he was exposed to 
infinite fatigue and danger, in a perpetual 
struggle with the trade winds, which blow 
without variation from the east between the 
tropics. Notwithstanding the almost insu- 
perable difficulties of such a navigation, he 
persisted in his course with his usual patience 
and firmness, but made so little way that he 
was three months without seeing land. At 
length his provisions began to fail, the crew 
was reduced to the scanty allowance of six 
ounces of bread a«day for each person. The 
admiral fared no better than the meanest sai- 
lor. But, even in this distress, he retained 
the humanity which distinguishes his char- 
acter, and refused to comply with the earnest 
solicitations of his crew, some of whom pro- 
posed to feed upon the Indian prisoners whom 
they were carrying over, and others insisted 
to throw them overboard, in order to lessen 
the consumption of their small stock. He re- 
presented that they were human beings, re- 
duced by a common calamity to the same con- 
dition with themselves, and entitled to share 
an equal fate. His authority and remon- 
strances dissipated those wild ideas suggested 
by despair. Nor had they time to recur ; as 
he came soon within sight of the coast of 
Spain, when all their fears and sufferings 
ended. 0 

Columbus appeared at court with the mo- 
dest but determined confidence of a man 
conscious not only of integrity, but of having 
performed great services. Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, ashamed of their own facility in lend- 
ing too favourable an ear to frivolous or ill- 
founded accusations, received him with such 
distinguished marks of respect as covered his 
enemies with shame. Their censures and 
calumnies were no more heard of at that 
juncture. The gold, the pearls, the cotton, 


and other commodities of value which Co- 
lumbus produced, seemed fully to refute what 
the malecontents had propagated with respect 
to the poverty of the country. By reducing 
the Indians to obedience, and imposing a re- 
gular tax upon them, he had secured to Spain 
a large accession of new subjects, and the es- 
tablishment of a revenue that promised to be 
considerable. By the mines which he had 
found out and examined, a source of wealth 
still more copious was opened. Great and 
unexpected as those advantages were, Colum- 
bus represented them only as preludes to fu- 
ture acquisitions, and as the earnest of more 
important discoveries, which he still meditat- 
ed, and to which those he had already make 
would conduct him with ease and certainty 0 
The attentive consideration of all these 
circumstances made such an impression, not 
only upon Isabella, who was flattered with 
the idea of being the patroness of all Colum- 
bus’s enterprises, but even upon Ferdinand, 
who having originally expressed his disappro- 
bation of his schemes, was still apt to doubt 
of their success, that they resolved to supply 
the colony in Hispaniola with every thing 
which could render it a permanent establish, 
ment, and to furnish Columbus with such a 
fleet, that he might proceed to search for those 
new countries, of whose existence be seemed 
to be confident. The measures most proper 
for accomplishing both these designs were 
concerted with Columbus. Discovery had 
been the sole object of the first voyage to the 
New World ; and though in the second, set- 
tlement had been proposed, the precautions 
taken for that purpose had either been insuf- 
ficient, or were rendered ineffectual by the 
mutinous spirit of the Spaniards, and the un- 
foreseen calamities arising from various causes. 
Now a plan was to be formed of a regular 
colony, that might serve as a model in all fu- 
ture establishments. Every particular was 
considered with attention, and the whole ar- 
ranged with a scrupulous accuracy. The 
precise number of adventurers who should be 
permitted to embark was fixed. They were 
to be of different ranks and professions, and 
the proportion of each was established accord- 
ing to their usefulness and the wants of the 
colony. A suitable number of women was to 
be chosen to accompany these new settlers. 
As it was the first object to raise provisions 
in a country where scarcity of food had been 
the occasion of so much distress, a consider- 
able body of husbandmen was to be carried 
over. At the Spaniards bad then no concep- 
tion of deriving any benefit from those pro- 
ductions of the New World which have since 
yielded such large returns of wealth to Eu- 
rope, but had formed magnificent ideas, and 
entertained sanguine hopes with respect to the 
! riches contained in the mines which had been 
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discovered, a band of workmen, skilled in the 
various arts employed in digging and refin- 
ing the precious metals, was provided. All 
these emigrants were to receive pay and sub- 
sistence for some years, at the public ex- 
pense. p 

Thus Car the regulations were prudent, and 
well adapted to the end in view. But as it 
was foreseen that few would engage volun- 
tarily to settle in a country whose noxious 
climate had been fatal to so many of their 
countrymen, Columbus proposed to transport 
to Hispaniola such malefactors, as had been 
convicted of crimes which, though capital, 
were of a less atrocious nature ; and that for 
the future a certain proportion of the offend- 
ers usually sent to the galleys, should be con- 
demned to labour in the mines which were to 
be opened. This advice, given without due 
reflection, was as inconsiderately adopted. 
The prisons of Spain were drained, in order 
to collect members for the intended colony ; 
and the judges empowered to try criminals 
were instructed to recruit it by their future 
sentences. It was not, however, with such 
materials that the foundations of a society, 
destined to be permanent, should be laid. 
Industry, sobriety, patience, and mutual con- 
fidence, are indispensably requisite in an in- 
fant settlement, where purity of morals must 
contribute more towards establishing order, 
than the operation or authority of laws. But 
when such a mixture of what is corrupt is ad- 
mitted into the original constitution of the 
political body, the vices of those unsound and 
incurable members will probably infect the 
whole, and must certainly be productive of 
violent and unhappy effects. This the Spani- 
ards fatally experienced ; and the other Eu- 
ropean nations having successively imitated 
the practice of Spain in this particular, per- 
nicious consequences have followed in their 
settlements, which can be imputed to no other 
caused 

Though Columbus obtained, with great 
facility and despatch, the royal approbation 
of every measure and regulation that he pro- 
posed, his endeavours to carry them into ex- 
ecution were so long retarded, as must have 
tired out the patience of any man less accus- 
tomed to encounter and to surmount diffi- 
culties. Those delays were occasioned part- 
ly by that tedious formality and spirit of pro- 
crastination, with which the Spaniards con- 
duct business, and partly by the exhausted 
state of the treasury, which was drained by 
the expense of celebrating the marriage of 
Ferdinand and Isabella's only son with Mar- 
garet of Austria, and that of Joanna, their 
second daughter, with Philip Archduke of 
Austria ; r but must be chtefiy imputed to the 
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mhlicious arts of Columbus’s enemies. As- 
tonished at the reception which he met with 
upon his return, and overawed by ids pre- 
sence, they gave way, for some time, to a 
tide of favour too strong for them to oppose. 
Their enmity, however, was too inveterate 
to remain long inactive. They resumed their 
operations; and by the assistance of Fon- 
seca, the minister for Indian affairs, who 
was now promoted to the bishopric of Bada- 
jos, they threw in so many obstacles to pro- 
tract the preparations for Columbus’s expedi- 
tion, that a year elapsed 8 before he could 
procure two ships to carry over a part of the 
supplies destined for the colony, and almost 
two years were spent before the small squa- 
dron was equipped, of which be himself was 
to take the command. 1 

1498.] This squadron consisted of six 
ships only, of no great burden, and but in- 
differently provided for a long or dangerous 
navigation. The voyage which he now me- 
ditated was in a course different from any he 
had undertaken. As he was fully persuaded 
that the fertile regions of India lay to the 
south-west of those countries which he had 
discovered, he proposed as the most certain 
method of finding out these, to stand directly 
south from the Canary or Cape de Verd 
islands, until he came under the equinoctial 
line, and then to stretch to the west before 
the favourable wind for such a course, which 
blows invariably between the tropics. With 
this idea he set sail [May SO], and touched 
first at the Canary, and then at the Cape de 
Verd islands [July 4], From the former he 
despatched three of his ships with a supply 
of provisions for the colony in Hispaniola ; 
with the other three, he continued his voyage 
towards the south. No remarkable occur* 
rence happened until they arrived within 
five degrees of the line [July 19]. There 
they were becalmed, and at the same time 
the beat became so excessive, that many of 
their wine casks burst, the liquors in others 
soured, and their provisions corrupted. 11 The 
Spaniards, who had never ventured so far to 
the south, were afraid that the ships would 
take fire, and began to apprehend the reality 
of what the ancients had taught concerning 
the destructive qualities of that torrid region 
of the globe. They were relieved, in some 
measure, from their fears by a seasonable 
fall of rain. This, however, though so heavy 
and unintermitting that the men could hardly 
keep the deck, did not greatly mitigate the 
intenseness of the heat. The admiral, who 
with his usual vigilance had in person direct- 
ed every operation from the beginning of the 
voyage, was so much exhausted by fatigue 
and want of sleep, that It brought on a vio- 
lent fit of the gout, accompanied with a fever. 
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All tbeee circumstances constrained him to 
yield to the importunities of bis crew, and to 
niter bis course to the north-west, in order 
to reach some of the Caribbee islands, where 
he might refit, and be supplied with provi- 
sions. 

On the first of August, the man stationed 
in the round top surprised them with the 
joyful cry of Landt They stood towards it, 
and discovered a considerable island, which 
the admiral called Trinidad, a name it still 
retains. It lies on the coast of Guiana, 
near the mouth of the Orinoco. This, 
though a river only of the third or fourth 
magnitude in the New World, far surpasses 
any of the streams in our hemisphere. It 
rolls towards the ocean such a vast body of 
water, and rushes into it with such impetu- 
ous force, that when it meets the tide, which 
on that coast rises to an uncommon height, 
their collision occasions a swell and agi- 
tation of the waves no less surprising than 
formidable. In this conflict, the irresistible 
torrent of the river so far prevails, that it 
freshens the ocean many leagues with its 
flood/ Columbus, before he could conceive 
the danger, was entangled among those ad- 
verse currents and tempestuous waves, and it 
was with the utmost difficulty that he escape 
through a narrow strait, which appeared so 
tremendous, that he called it La Boca del 
Drago. As soon as the consternation which 
this occasioned permitted him to reflect upon 
the nature of an appearance so extraordinary, 
he discerned in it a source of comfort and 
hope. He justly concluded that such a vast 
body of water as this river contained, could 
not be supplied by any island, but must flow 
through a country of immense extent, and 
of consequence that he was now arrived at 
that continent which it had long been the ob- 
ject of his wishes to discover. Full of this 
idea, he stood to the west along the coast of 
those provinces which are now known by the 
names of Paria and Curoana. He landed in 
several places, and had some intercourse with 
the people, who resembled those of Hispaniola 
in their appearance and manner of life. They 
wore, u ornaments, small plates of gold, and 
pearls of considerable value, which they wil- 
lingly exchanged for European toys. They 
seemed to poetess a better understanding and 
greater courage than the inhabitants of the 
islands. The country produced four-footed 
animals of several kinds, as well as a great 
variety of fowls and -fruits. w The admiral 
waa so much delighted with its beauty and 
fertility, that, with the warm enthusiasm of 
a discoverer, he imagined it to be the Para- 
dise described in Scripture, which the Al- 
mighty chose for the residence of man, while 
he retained innocence that rendered him wor- 
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thy of such an habitation.* [fill Thus Co- 
lumbus bad the glory not only of discovering 
to mankind the existence of a New World, 
but made considerable progress towards a 
perfect knowledge of it; and was the first 
man who conducted the Spaniards to that 
vast continent which has been the chief seat 
of their empire, and the source of their trea- 
sures in this quarter of the globe. The shat- 
tered condition of his ships, scarcity of pro- 
visions, his own infirmities, together with the 
impatience of his crew, prevented him from 
pursuing his discoveries any farther, and 
made it necessary to bear away for Hispa- 
niola. In his way thither he discovered the 
islands of Cubagua and Margarita, which af- 
terwards became remarkable for their pearl- 
fishery. When he arrived at Hispaniola 
[Aug. 30 ], he was wasted to an extreme 
degree with fatigue and sickness ; but found 
the affairs of the colony in such a situa- 
tion, as afforded him no prospect of enjoy- 
ing that repose of which he stood so much 
in need. 

Many revolutions had happened in that 
country during his absence. His brother 
the adelantado, in consequence of an advice 
which the admiral gave before his departure, 
had removed the colony from Isabella to a 
more commodious station, on the opposite 
side of the island, and laid the foundation of 
of St. Domingo/ which was long the most 
considerable European town in the New 
World, and the seat of the supreme courts 
in the Spanish dominions there. As soon at 
the Spaniards were established in this new 
settlement, the adelantado, that they might 
neither languish in inactivity, nor have lei- 
sure to form new cabals, inarched into those 
parts of the island which his brother had 
not yet visited or reduced to obedience. As 
the people were unable to resist, they sub. 
mitted every where to the tribute which lie 
imposed. But they soon found the bur- 
den to be so intolerable, that, over-awed as 
they were by the superior power of their 
oppressors, they took arms against them. 
Those insurrections, however, were not for- 
midable. A conflict with timid and naked 
Indians was neither dangerous nor of doubt- 
ful issue. 

But while the adelantado was employed 
against them in the field, a mutiny of an as- 
pect far more alarming, broke out among the 
Spaniards. The ringleader of it was Francis 
Roldan, whom Columbus bad placed in a 
station which required him to be the guar- 
dian of order and tranquillity in the colony. 
A turbulent and inconsiderate ambition pre- 
cipitated him into thia desperate measure, 
so unbecoming his rank. The arguments, 
which he employed to seduce his countrymen 
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were frivolous end ill-founded. He accused 
Columbus and bis two brothers of arrogance 
and severity: be pretended that they aimed 
at establishing an independent dominion in 
the country; he taxed them with an inten- 
tion of cutting off part of the Spaniards by 
hunger and fatigue, that they might more 
easily reduce the remainder to subjection; 
he represented it as unworthy of Castilians, 
to remain the tame and passive slaves of three 
Genoese adventurers. As men have always 
a propensity to impute the hardships of which 
they feel the pressure, to the misconduct of 
their rulers; as every nation views with a 
jealous eye the power and exaltation of fo- 
reigners, Roldan's insinuations made a deep 
impression on his countrymen^ His cha- 
racter and rank added weight to them. A 
considerable number of the Spaniards made 
choice of him as their leader; and, taking 
arms against the adelantado and his brother, 
seised the king's magazine of provisions, and 
endeavoured to surprise the fort at St. Do- 
mingo. This was preserved by the vigilance 
and courage of Don Diego Columbus. The 
mutineers were obliged to retire to the pro- 
vince of Xaragua, where they continued not 
only to disclaim the adekntado’s authority 
themselves, but excited the Indians to throw 
off the yoke.* 

Such was the distracted state of the colony 
when Columbus landed at St Domingo. 
He was astonished to find that the three 
ships which he had despatched from the Ca- 
naries were not yet arrived. By the unskil- 
fulness of the pilots, and the violence of cur- 
rents, they had been carried a hundred and 
sixty miles to the west of St Domingo, and 
forced to take shelter in a harbour of the 
province of Xaragua, where Roldan and his 
seditious followers were cantoned. Roldan 
carefully concealed from the commanders of 
the ships his insurrection against the adelan- 
tado, and, employing his utmost address to 
gain their confidence, persuaded them to set 
Otn shore a considerable part of the new set- 
tlers whom they brought over, that they 
might proceed by land to St. Domingo. It 
required hut few arguments to prevail with 
those men to espouse his cause. They were 
the refute of the gaols of Spain, to whom 
idleness, licentiousness, and deeds of violence 
were familiar; and they returned eagerly 
to a course of life nearly resembling that to 
which they bad been accustomed* The com- 
manders of the ships perceiving, when it was 
too late, their imprudence in disembarking 
so many of their men, stood away for St* 
Domingo, and got safe into the port a few 
days After the admiral; but their stock of 
piovfclpps was so wasted during a voyage of 
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such long continuance that they brought lit- 
tle relief to the colony.* 

By this junction with a band of such bold 
and desperate associates, Roldan became ex- 
tremely formidable, and no less extravagant 
in his demands. Columbus, though filled 
with resentment at his ingratitude, and high- 
ly exasperated by the insolence of bis follow- 
ers, made no baste to take the field. He 
trembled at the thoughts of kindling the 
flames of a civil war, in which, whatever par- 
ty prevailed, the power and strength of both 
must be so much wasted as might encourage 
the common enemy to unite and complete 
their destruction. At the same time, he ob- 
served, that the prejudices and passions 
which incited the rebels to take arms, had so 
far infected those who still adhered to him, 
that many of them were adverse, and all 
cold to the service. From such sentiments, 
with respect to the public interest, as well as 
from this view of his own situation, he chose 
to negotiate rather than to fight By a sea- 
sonable proclamation, offering free pardon 
to such as should merit it by returning to 
their duty, he made impression upon some 
of the maiecontents. By engaging to grant 
such as should desire it the liberty of retura- 
tap to Spain, be allured all those unfortunate 
adventurers, who, from sickness and disap- 
pointment, were disgusted with the country* 
By promising to re-establish Roldan in his 
former office, he soothed bis pride ; and, by 
complying with most of his demands in IxjL 
half of his followers, he satisfied their avarice. 
Thus, gradually, and without boodshed, hut 
after many tedious negotiations, he dissolved 
this dangerous combination, which threatened 
the colony with ruin ; and restored the ap- 
pearance of order, regular government, and 
tranquillity* 1 . 

In consequence of this agreement with the 
mutineers, lands were allotted them in differ, 
ent parts of the island, and the Indians settled 
in each district were appointed to cultivate a 
certain portion of ground for the use of those 
new masters [1499]. The performance of 
this work was substituted 1st plsce of the tri- 
bute formerly imposed ; and how necessary so- 
ever such a regulation might be in a shdely 
and feeble colony, it introduced among the 
Spaniards the Mepartmenles, or distributions 
of Indian^ established by them in all their 
settlements, which brought numberless calam- 
ities upon that unhappy people, and subject- 
ed them to the most grievous oppression. 0 
This was not the only bad effect of the insur- 
rection in Hispaniola ; it prevented Columbus 
from prosecuting hie discoveries on the con- 
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tittent, is self-preservation obliged him to consisting only of three vessels, of neithei 
keep near his person his brother the adelan- burden nor force adequate to the service, 
tado, and the sailors whom he intended to As the Europeans were at that time little ac- 
have employed in that service. As soon as quainted with the course of the trade-winds 
his affairs would permit, be sent some of his and periodical monsoons, which render navi- 
ships to Spain with a journal of the voyage gation in the Atlantic Ocean, as well as in 
which he had made, a description of the new the sea that separates Africa from India, 
countries which he had discovered, a chart of at some seasons easy, and at others not only 
the coast along which he had sailed, and sped- dangerous, but almost impracticable, the time 
mens of the gold, the pearls, and other curi- chosen for Gama’s departure was the most 
ous or valuable productions which he had improper during the whole year. He set 
acquired by trafficking with the natives. At sail from Lisbon on the ninth of July, [1497], 
the same time he transmitted an account of and, standing towards the south, had to 
the insurrection in Hispaniola j he accused struggle for four months with contrary winds, 
the mutineers not only of having thrown the before he could reach the Cape of Good 
colony into such violent convulsions as threa- Hope. Here their violence began to abate 
tened its dissolution, but of having obstructed [Nov. 20]; and during an interval of calm 


every attempt towards discovery and im- 
provement, by their unprovoked rebellion! 
against their superiors, and proposed several 
regulations for the better government of the 
island, as well as the extinction of that muti- 
nous spirit, which, though suppressed at pre- 
sent, might soon burst out with additional 
rage. Roldan and his associates did not ne- 
glect to convey to Spain, by the same ships, 
an apology for their own conduct, together 
with their recriminations upon the admiral 
and his brothers. Unfortunately for the ho- 
nour of Spain and the happiness of Colum- 
bus, the latter gained most credit in the 
court of Ferdinand and Isabella, and produc- 
ed unexpected effects, d 

But, previous to the relating of these, it is 
proper to take a view of some events, which 
merit attention, both on account of their own 
importance, and their connection with the 
history of the New World. While Colum- 
bus was engaged in his successive voyages to 
the west, the spirit of discovery did not lan- 
guish in Portugal, the kingdom where it first 
acquired vigour, and became enterprising. 
Self-condemnation and neglect were not the 
only sentiments to which the success of Co- 
lumbus, and reflection upon their own im. 
prudence in rejecting his proposals, gave rise 
among the Portuguese. They excited a ge- 
neral emulation to surpass his performances, 
and an ardent desire to make some repara- 
tion to their country for their own error. 
With tbit view, Emanuel, who inherited the 
enterprising genius of his predecessors, per- 
sisted in their grand scheme of opening a 
passage to the East Indies by the Cape of 
Good Hope, and soon after his accession to 
the throne, equipped a squadron for that im- 
portant voyage. He gave the command of 
it to Vasco de Gama, a man of noble birth, 
p o sseaee d of virtue, prudence, and courage, 
equal to the station. The squadron, like 
ail those 4tted out for discovery in the in- 
fancy of navigation, was extremely feeble, 
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weather, Gama doubled that formidable pro- 
montory, which had so long been the boun- 
dary of navigation, and directed his course 
towards the north-east, along the African 
coast. He touched at several ports ; and af- 
ter various adventures, which the Portuguese 
historians relate with high but just encomi- 
ums upon his conduct and intrepidity, he 
came to anchor before the city Melinda. 
Throughout all the vast countries which ex- 
tend along the coast of Africa, from the river 
Senegal to the confines of Zanguebur, the 
Portuguese had found a race of men rude 
and uncultivated, strangers to letters, to arts, 
and commerce, and differing from the inhabi- 
tants of Europe, no less in their features and 
complexion than in their manners and instk 
tutions. As they advanced from this, they 
observed, to their inexpressible joy, that the 
human form gradually altered and improved ; 
the Asiatic features began to predominate, 
marks of civilization appeared,, letters were 
known, the Mahometan religion was estab- 
lished, and a commerce far frdm.being incon- 
siderable was carried on. At that time se- 
veral vessels from India were in the port of 
Melinda. Gama now pursued his voyage 
with almost absolute certainty of success, 
and, under the conduct of a Mahometan 
pilot, arrived at C&lecut, upon the coast of 
Malabar, on the twenty -second of May, one 
thousand four hundred and ninety-eight. 
What he beheld of the wealth, the populous- 
ness, the cultivation, the industry, and arts 
of this highly civilised country, far surpassed 
any idea that be had formed, from the im- 
perfect accounts which the Europeans had 
hitherto received of it. But as he possessed 
neither sufficient force to attempt a settle- 
ment, nor proper commodities with which he 
could carry on commerce of any conse- 
quence, be hastened back to Portugal, with 
an account of bis success in performing a 
voyage, the longest, as well as most difficult, 
that had ever been made since the flrst in- 
vention of navigation. He landed at Lis- 
bon on the fourteenth of September, one 
thousand four hundred and ninety-nine, two 
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yet ft two months and five days from the 
time he left that port* 

Thus, daring the course of the fifteenth 
century, mankind made greater progress in 
exploring the state of the habitable globe, 
than in all the ages which had elapsed pre- 
vious to that period. The spirit of discovery, 
feeble at first and cautious, moved within a 
very narrow sphere, and made its efforts with 
hesitation and timidity. Encouraged by 
success, it became adventurous, and boldly 
extended its operations. In the course of j 
its progression, it continued to acquire vi- 
gour, and advanced at length with a rapidity 
and force which burst through all the limits 
within which ignorance and fear had hitherto 
circumscribed the activity of the human race. 
Almost fifty years were employed by the 
Portuguese in creeping along the coast of 
Africa from Cape Non to Cape de Verd, 
the latter of whifti lies only twelve degrees 
to the south of the former. In less than 
thirty years they ventured beyond the equi- 
noctial line into another hemisphere, and 
penetrated to the southern extremity of Af- 
rica, at the distance of forty-nine degrees 
from Cape de Verd. During the last seven 
years of the century, a New World was dis- 
covered in the West, not inferior in extent 
to all the parts of the earth with which man- 
kind were at that time acquainted. In the 
East, unknown seas and countries were 
found out, and a communication, long desir- 
ed, but hitherto concealed, was opened be- 
tween Europe and the opulent regions of 
India. In comparison with events so won- 
derful and unexpected, all that had hitherto 
been deemed great or splendid faded away 
and disappeared. Vast objects now present- 
ed themselves. The human mind, roused 
end interested by the prospect, engaged with 
ardour in pursuit of them, and exerted its 
active powers in a new direction. 

This spirit of enterprise, though but newly 
awakened in Spain, began soon to operate 
extensively. All the attempts towards dis- 
covery made in that kingdom had hitherto 
been carried on by Columbus alone, and at 
the expense of the Sovereign. But now pri- 
vate adventurers, allured by the magnificent 
descriptions he gave of the regions which be 
had visited, as well as by the specimens of 
their wealth which he produced, offered to 
fit out squadrons at their own risk, and to 
go in quest of new countries. The Spanish 
court, whose scanty revenues were exhausted 
by the charge of its expeditions to the New 
World, which, though they opened alluring 
pxmects of future benefit, yielded a very 
snaring return of present profit, was extreme- 
ty willing to devolve the burden of discovery 
upon its subjects. It seised with joy an op. 
portrait? of rendering the avarice, the in- 


genuity, and efforts of projectors, instrumen- 
tal in promoting designs of certain advan- 
tage to the public, though of doubtful success 
with respect to themselves. One of the first 
propositions of this kind was made by Alonso 
do Ojeda, a gallant and active officer, who 
had accompanied Columbus in his second 
voyage. His rank and character procured 
him such credit with the merchants of Se- 
ville, that they undertook to equip four ships, 
provided he could obtain the royal license, 
authorising the voyage. The powerful pa- 
tronage of the Bishop of Badajos easily se- 
cured success in a suit so agreeable to the 
court. Without consulting Columbus, or 
regarding the rights and jurisdiction which 
he had acquired by the capitulation in one 
thousand four hundred and ninety-two, O- 
jeda was permitted to set out for the New 
World. In order ta direct his course, the 
bishop communicated to him the admirals 
journal of his last voyage, and his charts of 
the countries which he had discovered. O- 
jeda struck out into no new path of naviga- 
tion, but, adhering servilely to the route which 
Columbus had taken, arrived on the coast of 
Paria [May]. He traded with the natives, 
and, standing to the west, proceeded as far 
as Cape de Vela, and ranged along a consi- 
derable extent of coast beyond that on which 
Columbus had touched. Having thus ascer- 
tained the opinion of Columbus, that this 
country was a part of the continent, Ojeda 
returned by way of Hispaniola to Spain 
[October], with some reputation as a disco- 
verer, but with little benefit to those who 
had raised the funds for the expedition, f 
Amerigo Vespucci, a Florentine gentle- 
man, accompanied Ojeda in this voyage. . In 
what station he served is uncertain ; but as 
he was an experienced sailor, and eminently 
skilful in all the sciences subservient to navi- 
gation, be seems to have acquired such au- 
thority among his companions, that they 
willingly allowed him to have a chief share 
in directing their operations during the voy- 
age. Soon after his return, he transmitted 
an account of his adventures and discoveries 
to one of bis countrymen; and labouring 
with the vanity of a traveller to magnify his 
own exploits, he bad the address and confi- 
dence to frame his narrative so as to make if 
appear that he had the glory of having first 
discovered the continent in the New World* 
Amerigo's account was drawn up not only 
with art, but with tome elegance. It con« 
tained an amusing history of his voyage, 
and judicious observations upon the natural 
productions, the inhabitants, and the customs 
of the countries which be bad visited. As 
it was the first description of any part of the 
New World that was published, a perform- 
ance so well calculated to gratify the passion 
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of mankind for what !c new and marvellous, 
circulated rapidly, and wa« read with admira- 
tion. The country of which Amerigo waa 
auppoaed to be the discoverer, came gradually 
to be called by his name. The caprice of 
mankind, often as unaccountable as unjust, 
has perpetuated this error. By the universal 
consent of nations, America is the name be- 
stowed on this new quarter of the globe. 
The bold pretensions of a fortunate imposter 
have robbed the discoverer of the New 
World of a distinction which belonged to 
him. The name of Amerigo has supplanted 
that of Columbus ; and mankind may regret 
an act of injustice, which, having received the 
sanction of time, it is now too late to redress. 
LB21 

During the same year, another voyage of 
discovery was undertaken. Columbus not 
only introduced the spirit of naval enterprise 
into Spain, but all the first adventurers who 
distinguished themselves in this new career, 
were formed by his instructions, and acquired 
tn his voyages the skill and information 
which qualified them to imitate bis example. 
Alonso Nigno, who had served under the ad- 
miral in his last expedition, fitted out a sin- 
gle ship, in conjunction with Christopher 
Guerra, a merchant of Seville, and sailed 
to the coast of Paria. This voyage seems to 
have been conducted with greater attention 
to private emolument than to any general 
or national object. Nigno and Guerra made 
no discoveries of any importance ; but they 
brought home such a return of gold and 
pearls, as inflamed their countrymen with 
the desire of engaging in similar adventures. 8 

Soon after [Jan. 13, 1 500], Vincent Yanez 
Pinson, one of the admiral’s companions in 
his first voyage, sailed from Palos with four 
ships. He stood boldly towards the south, 
and was the first Spaniard who ventured 
across the equinoctial line ; but he seems 
to have landed on no part of the coast be- 
yond the mouth of the Maragnon, or river 
of the Amaxons. All these navigators a- 
d op ted the erroneous theory of Columbus, 
and believed that the countries which they 
had discovered were part of the vast conti- 
nent of India.!* 

During the last year of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, that fertile district of America, on the 
confines of which Pinson bad stopped short, 
waa more fully discovered. The successful 
voyage of Gama to the East Indies having 
encouraged the King of Portugal to fit out 
a fleet to powerful, as not only to carry on 
trade, but to attempt conquest, he gave the 
command of h to Pedro Alvares Cabral 
In order to avoid the coast of Africa, where 
ha was certain of meeting with variable 
brwes, or frequent calms, which might re- 
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tard his voyage, Cabral stood out to sea, and 
kept so far to the west, that, to his surprise, 
he found himself upon the shore of an un- 
known country, in the tenth degree beyond 
the line. He imagined at first that it was 
some island in the Atlantic ocean, hitherto 
unobserved ; but, proceeding along its coast 
for several days, be was led gradually to be- 
lieve, that a country so extensive formed a 
part of some great continent This latter o- 
pinion was well founded. Ibe country with 
which he fell in belongs to that province in 
South America, now known by the name of 
Brasil. He landed; and having formed a 
very high idea of the fertility of the soil, and 
agreeableness of the climate, he took posses- 
sion of it for the crown of Portugal, and 
despatched a ship to Lisbon with an account 
of this event, which appeared to be no less 
important than it was unexpected. 1 Colum- 
bus’s discovery of the New World was the 
effort of an active genius, enlightened by 
science, guided by experience, and acting 
upon a regular plan, executed with no less 
courage than perseverance. But from this 
adventure of the Portuguese, it appears that 
chance might have accomplished that great 
design which it is now the pride of human 
reason to have formed and perfected. If the 
sagacity of Columbus had not conducted 
mankind to America, Cabral, by a fortunate 
accident, might have led them, a few years 
later, to the knowledge of that extensive con- 
tinent. * 

While the Spaniards and Portuguese, by 
those successive voyages, were daily acquir- 
ing more enlarged ideas of the extent and opu- 
lence of that quarter of the globe which Co- 
lumbus had made known to them, he himself, 
far from enjoying the tranquillity and honours 
with which his services should have been re- 
I compensed, was struggling with every dis- 
tress in which the envy and malevolence of 
the people under his command, or the ingrati- 
tude of the court which he served, could in- 
volve him. Though the pacification with 
Roldan broke the union and weakened the 
force of the mutineers, it did not extirpate the 
seeds of discord out of the island. Several 
of the malecontents continued in arms, refus- 
ing to submit to tbe admiral. He and his 
brothers were obliged to take the field alter- 
nately, in order to cbeck their incursions, or 
to punish their crimes. Tbe perpetual occu- 
pation and disquiet which this created, pre- 
vented him from giving due attention to tbe 
dangerous machinations of his enemies in tbe 
court of Spain. A good number of such as 
were most dissatisfied with bis administration, 
had embraced tbe opportunity of returning to 
Europe with tbe ships which be despatched 
from St Domingo. The final disappoint- 
ment of all their hopes inflamed tbe rage of 
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these unfortunate adventurers against Colum a knight of Calatrava, was appointed to re- 
but to the utmost pitch. Their poverty and pair to Hispaniola, with frill powers to inquire 
distress, by exciting compassion, rendered their into the conduct of Columbus, and if he 
accusations credible, and their complaints in- should find the charge of maladministration 
.teresting. They teased Ferdinand and Isa- proved, to supersede him, and assume the 
bella incessantly with memorials, containing government of the inland. It was impossible 
the detail of their own grievances, and the to escape condemnation, when this prepos- 
articles of their charge against Columbus, terous commission made it the interest of the 
Whenever either the King or Queen appeared judge to pronounce the person whom he was 
in public, they surrounded them in a tumul- sent to try, guilty. Though Columbus had 
tuary manner, insisting with importunate cla- now composed all the dissensions in the 
mours for the payment of the arrears due to island ; though he had brought both Spani- 
them, and demanding vengeance upon the ards and Indians to submit peaceably to hit 
author of their sufferings. They insulted the government ; though he had made such eflfec- 
admiral’s sons wherever they met them, re- tual provision for working the mines, and cul- 
proaching them as the offspring of the pro- tivating the country, as would have secured 
jector, whose fatal curiosity had discovered a considerable revenue to the King, as well as 
those pernicious regions which drained Spain large profits to individuals ; Bovadilla, with, 
of its wealth, and would prove the grave of out deigning to attend to the nature or merit 
its people. These avowed endeavours of the of those services, discovered from the moment 
malecontents front America to ruin Colum- that he landed in Hispaniola, a determined 
bus, were seconded by the secret, but more purpose of treating him as a criminal. He 
dangerous insinuations of that party among took possession of the admiral’s house in St. 
the courtiers, which had always thwarted his Domingo, from which its master happened 
schemes, and envied his success and credit. I at that time to be absent, and seized his 

Ferdinand was disposed to listen, not only effects, as if his guilt had been already fully 
with a willing, but with a partial ear, to these proved ; he rendered himself master of the 
accusations. Notwithstanding the flattering fort and of the King’s stores by violence j he 
accounts which Columbus had given of the required all persons to acknowledge him at 
riches of America, the remittance from it had supreme governor ; he set at liberty the pris- 
hitherto been so scanty that they fell far Bhort oners confined by the admiral, and summon- 
of defraying the expense of the armaments ed him to appear before his tribunal, in order 
fitted out The glory of the discovery, to- to answer for his conduct ; transmitting to 
gether with the prospect of remote commer- him, together with the summons, a copy of 
cial advantages, was all that Spain had yet the royal mandate, . by which Columbus was 
received in return for the efforts which she enjoined to yield implicit obedience to his 
bad made. But time bad already diminished commands. 

the first sensations of joy which the discovery Columbus, though deeply affected with the 
of a New World occasioned, and fame alone ingratitude and injustice of Ferdinand and 
was not an object to satisfy the cold interest- Isabella, did not hesitate a moment about his 
ed mind of Ferdinand, The nature of com- own conduct. He submitted to the will of 
merce was then so little understood, that his sovereign! with a respectful silence, and 
where immediate gain was not acquired, the repaired directly * October] to the court of 
hope of distant benefit, or of alow and moder- that violent and partial judge whom they had 
ate returns, waa totally disregarded. Ferdi- authorized to try him. Bovadilla, without 
nand considered Spain, on this account, as admitting him into bit presence, ordered him 
having lost by the enterprise of Columbus, instantly to be arrested, to be loaded with 
and imputed it to his misconduct and incapa- chains, and huiried on board a ship* Even 
city for government, that a country abound- under this humiliating reverse of fortune, the 
ing in gold had yielded nothing of value to firmness of mind which distinguishes the 
its conquerors. Even Isabella, who from the character of Columbus did not forsake him. 
favourable opinion which she entertained of Conscious of his own integrity, and solacing 
Columbus, bad uniformly protected him, was himself with reflecting upon the great things 
shaken at length by the number and boldness which he bad achieved, he endured this in- 
of his accusers, and began to suspect that a suit offered to his character, not only with 
disaffection so general must have been occa- composure, but with dignity. Nor had ha 
sinned by real grievances, which called for re- the consolation of sympathy to mitigate hit 
dress. The Bishop of Radios, with his usual sufferings. Bovadilla bad already rendered 
animosity against Columbus, encouraged these himself so extremely popular, by granting 
suspicions, and confirmed them. various immunities to the colony, by liberal 

As aeon as the Queen began to give way to donations of Indians to all who applied for 
the torrent of calumny, a resolution fatal to them, and by relaxing the reigns of discipline 
Columbus was taken. Francis de Bovadilla, and government, that the Spaniards, who were 

mostly adventurers, whom their indigene or 
crimes bad impelled to abandon their native 
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country, expressed the most indecent satisfac- 
tion with the disgrace and Imprisonment of 
Columbus. They flattered themselves, that 
now they should enjoy an uncontrolled liber- 
ty, more suitable to their disposition and for- 
mer habits of life. Among persons thus pro. 
pared to censure the proceedings, and to as- 
perse the character of Columbus, Bovsdilla 
collected materials for a charge against nim. 
All accusations, the roost improbable, as well 
as inconsistent, were received. No informes, 
however infamous, was rejected. The result 
of this inquest, no less indecent than partial, 
he transmitted to Spain. At the same time, 
he ordered Columbus, with his two brothers, 
to be carried thither in fetters ; and, adding 
cruelty to insult, he confined them in differ- 
ent ships, and excluded them from the com- 
fort of that friendly intercourse which might 
have soothed their common distress. But 
while the Spaniards in Hispaniola viewed the 
arbitrary and insolent proceedings of Bova- 
dilla with a general approbation, which re - 
flects dishonour upon their name and country, 
one man still retained a proper sense of the 
great actions which Columbus had performed, 
and was touched with the sentiments of vene- 
ration and pity due to his rank, his age, and 
his merit. Alonso de Valejo, the captain of 
the vessel on board which the admiral was 
confined, as soon as he was clear of the island, 
approached his prisoner with great respect, 
and offered to release him from the fetters 
with which he was unjustly loaded. “ No,* 1 
replied Columbus with a generous indigna- 
tion, “ I wear these irons in consequence of 
an order from my sovereigns. They sliall find 
me as obedient to this as to their other in- 
junctions. By their command I have been 
confined, and their command alone shall set 
me at liberty. 1 * 01 

Nov. 23.] Fortunately, the voyage to Spain 
was extremely short. As soon as Ferdinand 
and Isabella were informed that Columbus 
was brought home a prisoner, and in chains, 
they perceived at once what universal asto- 
nishment this event must occasion, and what 
an Impression to their disadvantage it must 
snake. All Europe, they foresaw, would be 
filled with indignation at this ungenerous re- 
quital of a man who bad performed actions 
worthy of the highest recompense, and would 
exclaim against the injustice of the nation, to 
which he had been tuoh an eminent benefac- 
tor, as well as against the ingratitude of the 
prinees whose reign be bad rendered il- 
lustrious. Ashamed of their own conduct, 
and eager not only to make some reparation 
for this iqjury, but to efface the stain which 
It might fix upon their cbarscter, they in- 
stantly issued orders to set Columbus at liber- 
ty! [Dec. 17], invited him to court, and re- 
mitted money to enable him to appear there 




in a manner suitable to bis rank. When be 
entered the royal presence, Columbus threw 
himself at the feet of his sovereigns He re- 
mained for some time silent ; the various pas- 
sions which agitated his mind suppressing his 
power of utterance. At length he recovered 
himself, and vindicated bis conduct in a long 
discourse, producing the most satisfying proofs 
of his own integrity as well as good inten- 
tion, and evidence, no less clear, of the ma- 
levolence of his enemies, who, not satisfied 
with having ruined his fortune, laboured to 
deprive him of what alone was now left, his 
honour and his fame. Ferdinand received 
him with decent civility, and Isabella with 
tenderness and respect. They both expressed 
their sorrow for what had happened, disavow- 
ed their knowledge of it, and joined in pro- 
mising him protection and future favour. 
But though they instantly degraded Bova. 
dilla, in order to remove from themselves any 
suspicion of having authorized his violent pro- 
ceedings, they did not restore to Columbus 
his jurisdiction and privileges as viceroy of 
those countries which he had discovered. 
Though willing to appear the avengers of Co- 
lumbus's wrongs, that liberal jealousy which 
prompted them to invest Bovadilla with such 
authority, as put it in his power to treat the 
admiral with indignity, still subsisted. They 
were afraid to trust a man to whom they had 
been so highly indebted ; and retaining him 
at court under various pretexts, they appoint- 
ed Nicholas de Ovando, a knight of the mili- 
tary order of Alcantara, governor of Hisps* 
niola. n 

Columbus was deeply affected with this 
new injury, which came from hands that seem- 
ed to he employed in making reparation for 
his past sufferings. The sensibility with 
which great minds feel every thing that im- 
plies any suspicion of their integrity, or that 
wears the aspect of an affront, is exquisite. 
Columbus had experienced both from tl»e 
Spaniards ; and their ungenerous conduct ex- 
asperated him to such a degree, that be could 
no longer conceal the sentiments which it ex- 
cited. . Wherever he went he carried about 
with him, as a memorial of their ingratitude, 
those fetters with which he bad been loaded. 
They were constantly bung up in his cham- 
ber, and he gave orders, that when be died 
they should be buried in bis grave. 0 

1501.] Meanwhile the spirit of discovery, 
notwithstanding the severe check which it had 
received by the ungenerous treatment of the 
man who first excited it in Spain, continued 
active and vigorous. [January] Roderigo de 
Bastidas, a person of distinction, fitted out 
two ships in copartnery with John dele Cosa, 
who having served under the admiral in two 
of bis voyages, was deemed the most skilful 
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pilot In Spain* They steered directly toward* 
the continent, arrived on the coast of Paris, 
and, proceeding to the west, discovered all 
the coast of the province now known by the 
name of Tterra Firme, from Cape de Vela to 
the Gulf of Darien. Not long after, Ojeda, 
with bit former associate, Amerigo Vespucci, 
set out upon a second voyage, and, being un- 
acquainted with the destination of Bastidas, 
held the same course, and touched at the same 
places. The voyage of Bastidas was pros- 
perous and lucrative, that of Ojeda unfortu- 
nate. But both tended to increase the ardour 
of discovery ; for in proportion as the Spani- 
ards acquired a more extensive knowledge of 
the American continent, their idea of its opu- 
lence and fertility increased. P 

Before these adventurers returned from 
their voyages, a fleet was equipped, at the 
public expense, for carrying over Ovando, 
the new governor, to Hispaniola. His pre- 
sence there was extremely requisite, in order 
to stop the inconsiderate career of Bovadilla, 
whoso imprudent administration threatened 
the settlement with ruin. Conscious of the 
violence and iniquity of his proceedings a- 
gainst Columbus, he continued to make it bis 
sole object to gain the favour and support 
of his countrymen, by accommodating him- 
self to their passions and prejudices. With 
this view, he established regulations in every 
point the reverse of those which Columbus 
deemed essential to the prosperity of the co- 
lony. Instead of the severe discipline, neces- 
sary in order to habituate the dissolute and 
corrupted members of which the society was 
composed, to the restraints of law and subor- 
dination, he suffered them to enjoy such uncon- 
trolled license, as encouraged the wildest ex- 
cesses. Instead of protecting the Indians, he 
gave a legal sanction to the oppression of that 
unhappy people. He took the exact number 
of such as survived their past calamities, 
divided them into distinct classes, distributed 
them in property among his adherents, and 
reduced all the people of the island to a state 
•of complete servitude. As the avarice of the 
Spaniards was too rapacious and impatient to 
t nr any method of acquiring wealth but that 
or searching for gold, this servitude became 
as grievous as it was unjust The Indians 
were driven in crowds to the mountains, and 
compelled to work in the mines, by masters ! 
who imposed their tasks without mercy or 
discretion* Labour so disproportioned to 
their strength and former habits of life, wast- 
ed that feeble race of men with such rapid 
consumption, as must have soon terminated 
in the utter extinction of the ancient inhabi- 
tants of the country.** 

The necessity of applying a speedy remedy 
to those disorders, battened Ovando's depar- 

p Staters, dec. 1. lib. iv. & 11. 
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ture. He bad the command of the most re- 
spectable armament hitherto fitted out for 
the New World. It consisted of thirty-two 
ships, on board of which two thousand five 
hundred persons embarked, with an intention 
of settling in the country. [1502.] Upon the 
arrival of the new governor with this power- 
ful reinforcement to the colony, Bovadilla 
resigned his charge, and was commanded to 
return instantly to Spain, in order to answer 
for his conduct. Roldan, and the other ring* 
leaders of the mutineers, who had been most 
active in opposing Columbus, were required 
to leave the island at the same time. A pro- 
clamation was issued, declaring the natives to 
be free subjects of Spain, of whom no service 
was to be exacted contrary to their own in- 
clination, and without paying them an ade- 
quate price for their labour. With respect 
to the Spaniards themselves, various regula- 
tions were made, tending to suppress the licen- 
tious spirit which had been so fatal to the co- 
lony, and to establish that reverence for law 
and order on which society is founded, and 
to which it is indebted for its increase and 
stability. In order to limit the exorbitant 
gain which private persons were supposed to 
make by working the mines, an ordinance 
was published, directing all the gold to be 
brought to a public smelting-house, and de- 
claring one half of it to be the property of the 
crown . ' 

While these steps were taking for securing 
the tranquillity and welfare of the colony 
which Columbus had planted, he himself was 
engaged in the unpleasant employment of 
soliciting the favour of an ungrateful court, 
and notwithstanding all his merit and ser- 
vices, he solicited in vain. He demanded, in 
terms of the original capitulation in one thou- 
sand four hundred and ninety- two, to be rein- 
stated in his office of viceroy over the coun- 
tries which he had discovered. By a strange 
fatality, the circumstance which he urged in 
support of his claim, determined a jealous 
monarch to reject it. The greatness of his 
discoveries, and the prospect of their increas- 
ing value, made Ferdinand consider the con- 
cessions in the capitulation as extravagant 
and impolitic. He was afraid of entrusting 
a subject with the exercise of a jurisdiction 
that now appeared to be so extremely exten- 
sive, and might grow to be no less formi- 
dable. He inspired Isabella with the same 
suspicions j and under various pretexts, equal- 
ly frivolous and unjust, they eluded alt Co- 
lumbus's requisitions to perform that which 
a solemn compact bound them to accomplish. 
After attending the court of Spain for near 
two years, as an humble suitor, be found it 
impossible to remove Ferdinand's prejudices 
and apprehensions $ and perceived at length 
that he laboured in vain, when he urged k 
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chum of juitice or merit with an interested 
and unfeeling prince. 

But even this ungenerous return did not 
discourage him from pursuing the great ob- 
ject which first called forth his inventive 
genius, and excited him to attempt discove- 
ry. To open a new passage to the East In- 
dies was his original and favourite scheme. 
This still engrossed his thoughts ; and either 
from his own observations in his voyage to 
Faria, or from some obscure hint of the na- 
tives, or from the accounts given by Bastidas 
and de la Cosa of their expedition, he con- 
ceived an opinion that, beyond the continent 
of America, there was a sea which extended 
to the East Indies, and hoped to find some 
strait or narrow neck of land, by which a 
communication might be opened with it and 
the part of the ocean already known. By a 
very fortunate conjecture, he supposed this 
strait or isthmus to be situated near the Gulf 
of Darien. Full of this idea, though he was 
now of an advanced age, worn out with fa- 
tigue, and broken with infirmities, be offered, 
with the alacrity of a youthful adventurer, 
to undertake a voyage which would ascertain 
this important point, and perfect the grand 
scheme which from the beginning be propos- 
ed to accomplish. Several circumstances 
concurred in disposing Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella to lend a favourable ear to this proposal. 
They were glad to have the pretext of any 
honourable employment for removing from 
court a man with whose demands they deem- 
ed it impolitic to comply, and whose services 
it was indecent to neglect. Though unwill- 
ing to reward Columbus, they were not in- 
sensible of his merit, and from their experience 
of his skill and conduct, had reason to give 
credit to his conjectures, and to confide in his 
success. To these considerations, a third 
must be added of still more powerful influ- 
ence. About this time the Portuguese fleet, 
under CAbral, arrived from the Indies ; and, 
by the richness of its cargo, gave the people 
of Europe a more perfect idea than they had 
hitherto been able to form, of the opulence 
and fertility of the East. The Portuguese 
had been more fortunate in their discoveries 
than the Spaniards. They had opened a 
communication with countries where indus. 
try, arts, and elegance flourished ; and where 
commerce had been longer established, and 
carried to greater extent; than in any region 
of the earth. Their first voyages thither 
yielded immediate as well as vast returns of 
profit, in commodities extremely precious and 
In great request* Lisbon became immediate- 
ly the seat of commerce and wealth ; while 
Spain had only the expectation of remote 
benefit, and of future gain, from the western 
world* Nothing, then, could be more ac- 
ceptable to the Spaniards than Columbus's 
offer to conduct them to the East, by a route 
which he expected to be shorter, as well as 
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less dangerous, than that which the Portu- 
guese had taken. Even Ferdinand was rous- 
ed by such a prospect, and warmly approved 
of the undertaking. 

But interesting as the object of this voyage 
was to the nation, Columbus could procure 
only four small barks, the largest of which did 
not exceed seventy tons in burden, for per- 
forming it. Accustomed to brave danger, 
and to engage in arduous undertakings with 
inadequate force, he did not hesitate to accept 
the command of this pitiful squadron. His 
brother Bartholomew, and his second son 
Ferdinand, the historian of his actions, ac- 
companied him. He sailed from Cadiz on 
the ninth of May, and touched, as usual, at 
the Canary islands ; from thence be proposed 
to have stood directly for the continent ; but 
his largest vessel was so clumsy and unfit for 
service, as constrained him to bear away for 
Hispaniola, in hopes of exchanging her for 
some ship of the fleet that had carried out 
Ovando. When he arrived at St. Domingo, 
[June 29], he found eighteen of these ships 
ready loaded, and on the point of departing 
for Spain. Columbus immediately acquaint- 
ed the governor with the destination of his 
voyage, and the accident which had obliged 
him to alter his route. He requested per- 
mission to enter the harbour, not Only that 
he might negotiate the exchange of hia ship, 
but that he might take shelter during a 
violent hurricane, of which he discerned the 
approach from various prognostics, which his 
experience and sagacity had taught him to 
observe. On that account, he advised him 
likewise to put off for some days the depar- j 
lure of the fleet bound for Spain. But O- | 
vando refused his request, and despised his 
counsel. Under circumstances in which hu- 
manity would have afforded refuge to a stran- 
ger, Colutnbus was denied admittance into a 
country of which he had discovered the exist- ; 
ence and acquired the possession. His salu- 
tary warning, which merited the greatest at- 
tention, was regarded as the dream of a vi- 
sionary prophet, who arrogantly pretended to 
predict an event beyond the reach of human 
foresight. The fleet set sail for Spain. Next 
night the hurricane came on with dreadful 
impetuosity. Columbus, aware of the dan- 
ger, took precautions against it, and saved 
his little squadron. The fleet destined for 
Spain met with the fate which the rashness 
and obstinacy of its commanders deserved. 

Of eighteen ships; two or three only escaped. 

In this general wreck perished Bovadilla, 
Roldan, and the greater part of those who 
had been the most active in persecuting Co- 
lumbus, and oppressing the Indiansi To- 
gether with themselves, all the wealth which 
they had acquired by their injustice and cruel- 
ty wa* swallowed Up. It exceeded in value 
two hundred thousand pesos; an immense 
turn at that period, and sufficient not only to 
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have screened them from any severe scrutiny 
into their conduct, but to have secured them 
a gracious reception in the Spanish court. 
Among the ships that escaped, one had on 
board all the effects of Columbus which had 
been recovered from the ruins of his fortune. 
Historians, struck with the exact discrimina- 
tion of characters, as well as the just distri- 
bution of rewards and punishments, conspi- 
cuous in those events, universally attribute 
them to an immediate interposition of Divine 
Providence, in order to avenge the wrongs of 
an injured man, and to punish the oppressors 
of an innocent people. Upon the ignorant 
and superstitious race of men, who were wit- 
nesses of this occurrence, it made a different 
impression. From an opinion which vulgar 
admiration is apt to entertain with respect to 
persons who have distinguished themselves 
by their sagacity and inventions, they believed 
Columbus to be possessed of supernatural 
powers, and imagined that he had conjured 
up this dreadful storm by magical art and in- 
cantations, in order to be avenged of his ene- 
mies. 8 

Columbus soon left Hispaniola [July 14], 
where he met with such an inhospitable re- 
ception, and stood towards the continent. 
After a tedious and dangerous voyage, he dis- 
covered Guanaia, an island not far distant 
from the coast of Honduras. There he had 
an interview with some inhabitants of the 
continent, who arrived in a large canoe. They 
appeared to be a people more civilized, and 
who had made greater progress in the know, 
ledge of useful arts, than any whom he had 
hitherto discovered. In return to the in- 
quiries which the Spaniards made, with their 
usual eagerness, concerning the places where 
the Indians got the gold which they wore by 
way of ornament, they directed them to coun- 
tries situated to the west, in which gold was 
found in such profusion, that it was applied to 
the most common uses. Instead of steering 
in quest of a country so inviting, which would 
have conducted him along the coast of Yuca- 
tan to the rich empire of Mexico, Columbus 
was so bent upon his favourite scheme of find- 
ing out the strait which he supposed to com- 
municate with the Indian Ocean, that he bore 
away to the east towards the Gulf of Darien. 
In this navigation be discovered all the coast 
of the continent, from Cape Gracias a Dios, 
to a harbour which, on account of its beauty 
and security, he called Porto Bello. He 
searched in vain for the imaginary strait, 
through which he expected to make his way 
into an unknown sea ; and though he went on 
shore several times, and advanced into the 
country, he did not penetrate so far as to 
cross die narrow isthmus which separates the 
Gulf of Mexico from the great Southern 
Ocean. He was so much delighted, how- 

• Oviedo, Jib. lib e. 7 . & Herrera, dec. 1. lib. v. c. 1, 
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ever, with the fertility of the country, and 
conceived such an idea of its wealth, from the 
specimens of the gold produced by the natives, 
that be resolved to leave a small colony upon 
the river Belem, in the province of Veragua, 
under the command of bis brother, and to re- 
turn himself to Spain [150S], in order to pro- 
cure what was requisite for rendering the es- 
tablishment permanent. But the ungovern- 
able spirit of the people under his command, 
deprived Columbus of the glory of planting 
the first colony on the continent of America. 
Their insolence and rapaciousness provoked 
the natives to take arms ; and as these were a 
more hardy and warlike race of men than the 
inhabitants of the islands, they cut off part of 
the Spaniards, and obliged the rest to aban- 
don a station which was found to be unten- 
able. c 

This repulse, the first that the Spaniards 
met with from any of the American nations, 
was not the only misfortune that befel Co- 
lumbus ; it was followed by a succession of 
all the disasters to which navigation is expos- 
ed. Furious hurricanes, with violent storms 
of thunder and lightning, threatened his 
leaky vessels with destruction ; while his dis- 
contented crew, exhausted with fatigue, and 
destitute of provisions, was unwilling or un- 
able to execute his commands. One of his 
ships perished; he was obliged to abandon 
another, as unfit for service; and with the 
two which remained, he quitted that part of 
the continent, which in his anguish he named 
the Coast of Vexation, 11 and bore away for 
Hispaniola. New distresses awaited him in 
this voyage. He was driven back by a vio- 
lent tempest from the coast of Cuba, his 
ships fell foul of one another, and were so 1 
much shattered by the shock, that with the 1 
utmost difficulty they reached Jamaica [June j 
24], where he was obliged to run them a- ! 
ground, to prevent them from sinking. The | 
measure of his calamities seemed now to be j 
ftlll. He was cast ashore upon an island 
at a considerable distance from the only j 
settlement of the Spaniards in America. | 
His ships were ruined beyond the possibility j 
of being repaired. To convey an account of ( 
his situation to Hispaniola, appeared imprac- j 
ticable ; and without this it was vain to ex- , 
pect relief. His genius, fertile in resources, | 
and most vigorous in those perilous extremi- 
ties when feeble minds abandon themselves 
to despair, discovered the only expedient 
which afforded any prospect of deliverance. 

He had recourse to the hospitable kindness 
of the natives, who, considering the Spaniards 
as beings of a superior nature, were eager, on 
every occasion, to minister to their wants. 
From them he obtained two of their canoes, 
each formed out of the trunk of a single 
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tree hollowed with fire, and so mis-shapen 
and awkward as hardly to merit the name of 
boats. In these, which were fit only for 
creeping along the coast, or crossing from 
one side of a bay to another, Mendez, a Spa- 
niard, and Heschl, a Genoese, two gentlemen 
particularly attached to Columbus, gallantly 
offered to set out for Hispaniola, upon a voy- 
age of above thirty leagues, v This they ac- 
complished in ten days, after surmounting 
incredible dangers, and enduring such fa- 
tigues that several of the Indians who accom- 
panied them sunk under it, and died. The 
attention paid to them by the governor of 
Hispaniola was neither such as their courage 
merited, nor the distress of the persons from 
whom they came required. Ovando, from 
a mean jealousy of Columbus, was afraid of 
allowing him to set foot in the island under 
his government. This ungenerous passion 
hardened his heart against every tender sen- 
timent, which reflection upon the services 
and misfortunes of that great man, or com- 
passion for his own fellow-citizens involved 
in the same calamities, must have excited. 
Mendez and Fieschi spent eight months in 
soliciting relief for their commander and 
associates, without any prospect of obtain- 
ing it. 

During this period, various passions agi- 
tated the mind of Columbus and his com- 
panions in adversity. At first, the expecta- 
tion of speedy deliverance, from the success 
of Mendez and Fieschi’s voyage, cheered the 
spirits of the most desponding. After some 
time the more timorous began to suspect that 
they had miscarried in their daring attempt 
[1504]. At length, even the most sanguine 
concluded that they had perished. The ray 
of hope which had broke in upon them, 
made their condition appear now more dis- 
mal. Despair, heightened by disappoint- 
ment, settled in every breast. Their last re- 
source had failed, and nothing remained but 
the prospect of ending their miserable days 
among naked savages, far from their coun- 
try and their friends. The seamen, in a 
transport of rage, rose in open mutiny, threa- 
tened the life of Columbus, whom they re- 
proached as the author of all their calami- 
ties, seized ten canoes, which he had pur- 
chased from the Indians, and, despising his 
remonstrances and entreaties, made off with 
them to a distant part of the island. At 
the same time the natives murmured at the 
long residence of the Spaniards in their coun- 
try. As their industry was not greater than 
that of their neighbours in Hispaniola, like 
them they found the burden of supporting 
so many strangers to be altogether intoler- 
able^ They began to bring in provisions 
with reluctance, they furnished them with a 
sparing band, end threatened to withdraw 
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those supplies altogether. Such a resolution 
must bave been quickly fatal to the Spank 
ards. Their safety depended upon the good 
will of the Indians; and unless they could 
revive the admiration and reverence with 
which that simple people bad at first beheld 
them, destruction was unavoidable. Though 
the licentious proceedings of the mutineers 
had in a great measure effaced those impres- 
sions which had been so favourable to the 
Spaniards, the ingenuity of Columbus sug- 
gested a happy artifice, that not only restor- 
ed but heightened the high opinion which the 
Indians had originally entertained of them. 
By bis skill in astronomy, he knew that there 
was shortly to be a total eclipse of the moon. 
Ho assembled all the principal persons of 
the district around him on the day before it 
happened, and, after reproaching them for 
their fickleness in withdrawing their affection 
and assistance from men whom they had 
lately revered, he told them, that the Spani- 
ards were servants of the Great Spirit who 
dwells in heaven, who made and governs the 
world; that he, offended at their refusing 
to support men who were the objects of his 
peculiar favour, was preparing to punish 
this crime with exemplary severity, and that 
very night the moon should withhold her 
light, and appear of a bloody hue, as a sign 
of the divine wrath, and an emblem of the 
vengeance ready to fall upon them. To 
this marvellous prediction some of them 
listened with the careless indifference pecu- 
liar to the people of America; others, with 
the credulous astonishment natural to bar- 
barian 3. But when the moon began gradu- 
ally to be darkened, and at length appeared 
of a red colour, all were struck with terror. 
They ran with consternation to their houses, 
and returning instantly to Columbus loaded 
with provisions, threw them at his feet, con- 
juring him to intercede with the Great Spirit 
to avert the destruction with which they 
were threatened. Columbus, seeming to be 
moved by their entreaties, promised to com- 
ply with their desire. The eclipse went off, 
the moon recovered its splendour, and from 
that day the Spaniards were not only fur- 
nished profusely with provisions, but the 
natives, with superstitious attention, avoided 
every thing that could give them offence." 

During those transactions, the mutineers 
bad made repeated attempts to pass over to 
Hispaniola in the canoes which they had 
seised. But, from their own misconduct, 
or the violence of the winds and currents, 
their efforts were all unsuccessful. Enraged 
at this disappointment, they marched towards 
that part of the island where Columbus 
remained, threatening him with new Insults 
and danger. While they were advancing, 

* Life of Columbus, c. M3. Hemes, dee. 1. lib. Vi 
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an event happened, more cruel and afflicting 
than any calamity which he dreaded from 
them. The governor of Hispaniola, whose 
mind was still filled with some dark suspi- 
cions of Columbus, sent a small bark to 
Jamaica, not to deliver his distressed coun- 
trymen, but to spy out their condition. Lest 
the sympathy of those whom he employed 
should afford them relief, contrary to his in > 
tendon, he gave the command of this vessel 
to Escobar, an inveterate enemy of Colum- 
bus, who, adhering to his instructions with 
malignant accuracy, cast anchor at some 
distance from the island, approached the 
shore in a small boat, observed the wretched 
plight of the Spaniards, delivered a letter of 
empty compliments to the admiral, received 
his answer, and departed. When the Spani- 
ards first descried the vessel standing towards 
the island, every heart exulted, as if the long 
expected hour of their deliverance had at 
length arrived ; but when it disappeared so 
suddenly, they sunk into the deepest dejec- 
tion, and all their hopes died away. Co- 
lumbus alone, though he felt most sensibly 
this wanton insult which Ovando added to 
his past neglect, retained such composure of 
mind as to be able to cheer his followers. 
He assured them, that Mendez and Fieschi 
had reached Hispaniola in safety ; tiiat they 
would speedily procure ships to carry them 
off ; but, as Escobar’s vessel could not take 
tbem all on board, that he had refused to 
go with her, because he was determined 
never to abandon the faithful companions of 
his distress. Soothed with the expectation 
of speedy deliverance, and delighted with his 
apparent generosity in attending more to 
their preservation than to his own safety, 
their spirits revived, and he regained their 
confidence. * 

Without this confidence he could not have 
resisted the mutineers, who were now at 
hand. All his endeavours to reclaim those 
desperate men had no effect but to increase 
their frenzy. Their demands became every 
day more extravagant, and their intentions 
more violent and bloody. The common 
safety rendered it necessary to oppose them 
with open force. Columbus, who had been 
long afflicted with the gout, could not take 
the field. His brother, the adelantado, 
marched against them [May 20]. They 
quickly met. The mutineers rejected with 
scorn terms of accommodation, which were 
once more offered them, and rushed on bold- 
ly to the attack. They fell not upon an e- 
nemy unprepared to receive them. In the 
first shock, several of their most daring lea- 
ders were slain. The adelantado, whose 
strength was equal to his courage, closed 
with their captain, wounded, disarmed, and 
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took him prisoner. ? At sight of this, the 
rest fied with a dastardly fear suitable to their 
former insolence. Soon after, they submit-, 
ted in a body to Columbus, and bound them* 
selves by the most solemn oaths to obey all 
bis commands. Hardly was tranquillity re- 
established, when the ships appeared, whose 
arrival Columbus had promised with great 
address, though he could foresee it with lit- 
tle certainty. With transports of joy, the 
Spaniards quitted an island in which the un- 
feeling jealousy of Ovando had suffered them 
to languish above a year, exposed to misery 
in all its various forms. 

When they arrived at St. Domingo [Aug. 
13], the governor, with the mean artifice of a 
vulgar mind, that labours to atone for inso- 
lence by servility, fawned on the man whom 
he envied, and had attempted to ruin. He 
received Columbus with the most studied 
respect, lodged him in bis own house, and 
distinguished him with every mark of honour. 
But amidst those overacted demonstrations 
of regard, he could not conceal the hatred 
and malignity latent in his heart. He set 
at liberty the captain of the mutineers, whom 
Columbus had brought over in chains to be 
tried for his crimes ; and threatened such as 
had adhered to the admiral with proceeding 
to a judicial inquiry into their conduct. Co- 
lumbus submitted in silence to what be could 
not redress ; but discovered an extreme im- 
patience to quit a country which was under 
the jurisdiction of a man who had treated 
him, on every occasion, with inhumanity and 
injustice. His preparations were soon fi- 
nished, and he set sail for Spain with two 
ships [Sept. 12]. Disasters similar to those 
which had accompanied him through life 
continued to pursue him to the end of bis 
career. One of his vessels being disabled, 
was soon forced back to St. Domingo ; the 
other, shattered by violent storms, sailed ae» 
ven hundred leagues with jury-masts, and 
reached with difficulty the port of St. Lucar 
[December].* 

There he received the account of an event 
the most fatal that could have befallen him, 
and which completed bis misfortunes. This 
was the death of his patroness Queen Isa. 
bella [Nov. 9], in whose justice, humanity, 
and favour, he confided as his last resource. 
None now remained to redress his wrongs, 
or to reward him for bis services and suffer- 
ings, but Ferdinand, who bad so long oppos- 
ed and so often injured him. To solicit a 
prince thus prejudiced against him, was an 
occupation no less irksome than hopeless. 
In this, however, was Columbus doomed to 
employ the close of bis days. As soon as 
bis health was in some degree re-established, 

7 Life of Colwnbu*. c. 107* Herrera, de* 1. lib. vi 
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he repaired to court ; and though he was re- couraged him to persevere in this illiberal 
ceived there with civility barely decent, be plan. Nor was he deceived in his expecta- 
plied Ferdinand with petition after petition, tions. Disgusted with the ingratitude of a 
demanding the punishment of his oppressors, monarch whom he had served with such fide- 
and the restitution of all the privileges be- lity and success, exhausted with the fatigues 
stowed upon him by the capitulation of one and hardships which he had endured, and 
thousand four hundred and ninety-two. broken with the infirmities which these had 
Ferdinand amused him with fair words and brought upon him, Columbus ended his 
unmeaning promises. Instead of granting life at Vallidolid on the twentieth of May, 
his claims, he proposed expedients in order one thousand five hundred and six, in the 
to elude them, and spun out the affair with fifty-ninth year of his age. He died with 
such apparent art, as plainly discovered his a composure of mind suitable to the mag- 
intention that it should never be terminated, nanimity which distinguished his character, 
The declining health of Columbus flattered and with sentiments of piety becoming that 
Ferdinand with the hopes of being soon de- supreme respect for religion which he mani- 
livered from an importunate suitor, and en- fested in every occurrence of his life. 8 


BOOK III 

While Columbus was employed in his last ) tude, he enjoined their masters to pay them 


voyage, several events worthy of notice hap- 
pened in Hispaniola. The colony there, the 
parent and nurse of all the subsequent estab- 
lishments of Spain in the New World, gra- 
dually acquired the form of a regular and 
prosperous society. The humane solicitude 
of Isabella to protect the Indians from op- 
pression, and particularly the proclamation 
by which the Spaniards were prohibited to 
compel them to work, retarded, it is true, for 
some time the progress of improvement. 
The natives, who considered exemption from 
toil as supreme felicity, scorned every allure- 
ment and reward by which they were invited 
to labour. The Spaniards had not a suffi- 
cient number of hands either to work the 
mines or to cultivate the soil. Several of 
the first colonists, who had been accustomed 
to the service of the Indians, quitted the 
island, when deprived of those instruments, 
whithout which they knew not how to carry 
on any operation. Many of the new settlers 
who came over with Ovando, were seized 
with tlie distempers peculiar to the climate, 
and in a short space above a thousand of 
them died. At the same time, the exacting 
one half of the product of the mines as the 
royal share, was found to be a demand so 
exorbitant, that no adventurers would engage 
to work them upon such terms. In order 
tb save the colony from ruin, Ovando ven- 
tured to relax the rigour of the royal edicts 
[1505], He made a new distribution of the 
Indians among the Spaniards, and compelled 
them to labour, for a ttated time, in digging 
the mines, or in cultivating the ground j but 
lit order to screen himself from the imputa- 
tion of having subjected them again to servi- 


a certain sum, as the price of their work. 
He reduced the royal share of the gold found 
in the mines from the half to the third part, 
and soon after lowered it to a fifth, at which 
it long remained. Notwithstanding Isa- 
bella’s tender concern fbr the good treatment 
of the Indians, and Ferdinand's eagerness 
to improve the Royal revenue, Ovando per- 
suaded the court to approve of both these re- 
gulations^ 

But the Indians, after enjoying respite 
from oppression, though during a short in- 
terval, now felt, the yoke of bondage to be so 
galling, that they made several attempts to 
vindicate their own liberty. This the Spani- 
ards considered as rebellion, and took arms 
in order to reduce them to subjection. When 
war is carried on between nations whose state 
of improvement is in any degree similar, the 
means of defence bear some proportion to 
those employed in the attack ; and in this e- 
qual contest such efforts must be made, such 
talents displayed, and such passions rous- 
ed, as exhibit mankind to view in a situa- 
tion no less striking than interesting. It is 
one of the noblest functions of history, to ob- 
serve and to delineate men at a juncture 
when their minds are most violently agitated, 
and all their powers and passions are called 
forth. Hence the operations of war, and the 
struggles between contending states, have 
been deemed by historians, ancient as well 
as modern, a capital and important article in 
the annals of human actions. But in a con- 
test between naked savages, and one of the 
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| most warlike of die European nations, where ] exterminate the Spaniards Ovando, though 
science, courage, and discipline on one side, he knew well what little credit was due to 
i were opposed by ignorance, timidity, and dis- such profligate men, marched, without fur- 
1 order on the other, a particular detail of e- ther inquiry, towards Xaragua, with three 

vents would be as. unpleasant as uninstruc- hundred foot and seventy horsemen. To 

j tive. If the simplicity and innocence of the prevent the Indians from taking alarm at 
i Indians bad inspired the Spaniards with hu- this hostile appearance, he gave out that hit 

j manity, had softened the pride of superiority sole intention was to visit Anacoana, to whom 

into compassion, and bad induced them to his countrymen had been so much indebted, 
j improve the inhabitants of the New World, in the most respectful manner, and to re- 
! instead of oppressing them, some sudden acts gulate with her the mode of levying the tri- 
j of violence, like the too rigorous chastise- bute payable to the king of Spain. Ana- 
} menta of impatient instructors, might have coana, in order to receive this illustrious 
j been related without horror. But, unfortu- guest with due honour, assembled the princi- 
. nately, this consciousness of superiority ope- pal men in her dominions, to the number of 
j rated in a different manner. The Spaniards three hundred ; and advancing at the head 
were advanced so far beyond the natives of of these, accompanied by a great crowd of 
America in improvement of every kind, that persons of inferior rank, she welcomed O- 
they viewed them with contempt. They vando with songs and dances, according to 
conceived the Americans to be animals of the mode of the country, and conducted him 
an inferior nature, who were not entitled to to the place of her residence. There he was 
the rights and privileges of men. In peace, feasted for some days, with all the kindness 
they subjected them to servitude. In war, of simple hospitality, and amused with the 
i they paid no regard to those laws which, by games and spectacles usual among the Ame- 
j a tacit convention between contending na- ricans upon occasions of mirth and festivi- 
j tions, regulate hostility, and set some bounds ty. But amidst the security which this in- 
j to its rage. They considered them not aa spired, Ovando was meditating the dcstruc- 
} men fighting in defence of their liberty, but tion of his unsuspicious entertainer and her 
| as slaves who had revolted against their mas- subjects ; and the mean perfidy with which 
j ters * Their caziques, when taken, were con- he executed this scheme, equalled his barba- 
demned, like the leaders of banditti, to the rity in forming it. Under colour of exhibit- 
most cruel and ignominious punishment*; ing to the Indians the parade of an European 
and all their subject^vithout regarding the tournament, he advanced with his troops, 
distinction of ranks emfcblished among them, in battle array, towards the house in which 
were reduced to the same state of abject Anacoana, and the chiefs who attended her, 
slavery. With such a spirit and sentiments were asembled. The infantry took posses- 
were hostilities carried on against the cazique sion of all the avenues which led to the vxl— 
oi m Higuey, • province at the eastern extre- lage. The horsemen encompassed the house, 
unity of the island. This war was occasioned These movements were the object of admira- 
by the perfidy of the Spaniards, in violating tion without any mixture of fear, until, upon 
a treaty which they bad made with the na- a signal which had been concerted, the Spa- 
tives, and it was terminated by hanging up niards suddenly drew their swords, and ruBh- 
the cazique, who defended his people with ed upon the Indians, defenceless, and as- 
i bravery so far superior to that of his country, tonished at an act of treachery which exceed- 
men, as entitled him to a better fate. c ed the conception of undesigning men* In 

The^ conduct of Ovando, in another part a moment Anacoana was secured. All her 
of the island, was still more treacherous and attendants were seized and bound. Fire 
cruel. The province anciently named Xara- was set to the house ; and without exami- 
gua, which extends from the fertile plain nation or conviction, all these unhappy per* 
where Leogane is now situated, to the wes- sons, the most illustrious in their own coun* 
tern extremity of the island, was subject to a try, were consumed in the flames. Anacoana 
female cazique, named Anacoana, highly re- was reserved for a more ignominious fate, 
spected by the natives. She, from that par- She was carried in chains to St Domingo, 
tial fondness with which the women of A me- and, after the formality of a trial before Spa- 
rica were attached to the Europeans (the nish judges, she was condemned, upon the 
cause of which shall be afterwards explain- evidence of those very men who had betrayed 
ed), had always courted the friendship of the her, to be publicly banged. J 
Spaniards, and loaded them with benefits. Overawed and humbled by this atrocious 
But some of the adherents of Roldan having treatment of their princes and nobles, who 
settled in her country, were so much eras* were objects of tbeir highest reverence, 
perated at her endeavouring to restrain their the people in all the provinces of Hispaniola 
excesses, that they accused her of having submitted, without farther resistance, to the 
formed a plan to throw off the yoke, and to 
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Spanish yoke. Upon tbe death of Isabel- 
la, all the regulations tending to mitigate 
the rigour of their servitude were forgot- 
ten. The small gratuity paid to them as the 
price of their labour was withdrawn, and at 
tbe same time the tasks imposed upon them 
were increased [1506]. Ovando, without 
any restraint, distributed Indians among his 
friends in tbe island. Ferdinand, to whom 
the Queen had left by will one half of the 
revenue arising from the settlements in the 
New World, conferred grants of a similar 
nature upon his courtiers, as the least expen- 
sive mode of rewarding their services. They 
farmed out tbe Indians, of whom they were 
rendered proprietors, to their countrymen 
settled in Hispaniola; and that wretched 
people, being compelled to labour in order 
to satisfy the rapacity of both, the exactions 
of their oppressors no longer knew any 
bounds. But, barbarous as their policy was, 
and fatal to the inhabitants of Hispaniola, 
it produced, for some time, very considerable 
effect*. By calling forth the force of a 
whole nation, and exerting it in one direc. 
tion, the working of the mines was carried on 
with amazing rapidity and success. During 
several years, the gold brought into the royal 
smelting-houses in Hispaniola amounted an- 
nually to four hundred and sixty thousand 
pesos, above a hundred thousand pounds 
sterling; which, if we attend to tbe great 
change in tbe value of money since the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century to the pre- 
sent times, must appear a considerable sum. 
Vast fortunes were created, of a sudden, by 
some: Others dissipated, in ostentatious 

profusion, what they acquired with facility. 
Dazzled by both, new adventurers crowded 
to America, with the most eager impatience, 
to share in those treasures which had enrich- 
ed their countrymen ; and, notwithstanding 
the mortality occasioned by the unhealthi- 
ness of the climate, the colony continued to 
increase. 6 

Ovando governed the Spaniards with wis- 
dom and justice not inferior to the rigour 
with which he treated the Indians. He 
established equal laws; and, by executing 
them with impartiality, accustomed the peo- 
ple of the colony to reverence them. He 
founded several new towns in different parts 
of the island, and allured inhabitants to them 
by the concession of various immunities. 
He endeavoured to turn the attention of the 
Spaniards to some branch of industry more 
useful than that of searching for gold in tbe 
mines. Some slips of the sugar-cane having 
been brought from the Catiary islands by way 
of experiment, they were found to thrive 
with such increase in the rich soil and warm 
climate to whieh they were transplanted, that 
the cultivation of them soon became an ob- 
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ject of commerce. Extensive plantations 
were begun ; sugar- works, which the Spani- 
ards called ingenios, from the various machi- 
nery employed in them, were erected, and 
in a few years the manufacture of this com* 
modity was the great occupation of the in- 
habitants of Hispaniola, and the most consi- 
derable source of tbeir wealth. f 

Tbe prudent endeavours of Ovando, to 
promote the welfare of the colony, were 
powerfully seconded by Ferdinand. Tbe 
large remittances which be received from the 
New World opened bis eyes, at length, with 
respect to the importance of those discoveries, 
which he had hitherto affected to undervalue. 
Fortune, and his own address, having now 
extricated him out of those difficulties in 
which he had been involved by the death of 
his Queen [1507], and by his disputes with 
his son-in-law about the government of her 
dominions,^ he had full leisure to turn his at- 
tention to the affairs of America. To his 
provident sagacity, Spain is indebted for many 
of those regulations which gradually formed 
that system of profound but jealous policy, 
by which she governs her dominions in the 
New World. He erected a court distin- 
guished by the title of Casa de Contratacion , 
or Board of Trade, composed of persons 
eminent for rank and abilities, to whom be 
committed the administration of American 
affairs. This board assembled regularly in 
Seville, and was invested with a distinct and 
extensive jurisdiction. He gave a regular 
form to ecclesiastical government in America, 
by nominating archbishops, bishops, deans, 
together with clergymen of subordinate ranks, 
to take charge of the Spaniards established 
there, as well as “of the natives who should 
embrace the Christian faith. But notwith- 
standing the Obsequious devotion of tbe Spa- 
nish court to the Papal See, such was Ferdi 
nand’s solicitude to prevent any foreign 
power from claiming jurisdiction, or acquir- 
ing influence in his new dominions, that he 
reserved to the crown of Spain the sole right 
of patronage to the benefices in America, 
and stipulated that no papal bull or man- 
date should be promulgated there until it 
was previously examined and approved of by 
his council. With the same spirit of jea- 
lousy, he prohibited any goods to be export- 
ed to America, or any person to settle there, 
without a special license from that council. 1 * 
But, notwithstanding this attention to the 
police and welfare of the colony, a calamity 
impended which threatened its dissolution. 
The original inhabitants, on whose labour 
the Spaniards in Hispaniola depended for 
their prosperity, aud even their existence, 
wasted so fast, that the extinction of the 
whole race seamed to be inevitable. When 

* Oviedo, lib. iv. c. 8. 
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Columbus discovered Hispaniola, the number ! tors of the Indians resided, by whom they 
of its inhabitants was computed to be at least ] were sent to invite their descendants to resort 
a million. 1 They were now reduced to sixty thither, to partake of the bliss enjoyed there 
thousand in the space of fifteen years. This by happy spirits. That simple people lis- 
consumption of the human species, no less tened with wonder and credulity ; and, fond 
amazing than rapid, was the effect of several of visiting their relations and friends in that 
concurring causes. The natives of the A- happy region, followed the Spaniards with 
merican islands were of a more feeble con. eagerness. By this artifice, above forty thou, 
stitution than the inhabitants of the other sand were decoyed into Hispaniola, to share 
hemisphere. They could neither perform in the sufferings which were the lot of the 
the same work, nor endure the same fatigue, inhabitants of that island, and to mingle 
with men whose organs were of a more vi- their groans and tears with those of that 
gorous conformation. The listless indolence wretched race of men. k 
in which they delighted to pass their days, The Spaniards had, for some time, carried 
as it was the effect of their debility, contri- on their operations in the mines of Hispaniola 
buted likewise to increase it, and rendered with such ardour, as well as success, that these 
them, from habit as well as constitution, in- seemed to have engrossed their whole atten- 
capable of hard labour. The food on which ‘ion. The spirit of discovery languished ; 
they subsisted afforded little nourishment, and, since the last voyage of Columbus, no 
and they were accustomed to take it in small enterprise of any moment had been under- 
quantities, not sufficient to invigorate a lan- taken. But as the decrease of the Indians 
guid frame, and render it equal to the efforts rendered it impossible to acquire wealth in 
of active industry. The Spaniards, without tha ‘ i» la nd with the same rapidity as former- 
attending to those peculiarities in the consti- this urged some of the more adventurous 
tution of the Americans, imposed tasks upon Spaniards to search for new countries, where 
them, which, though not greater than Euro- ^ir avarice might be gratified with more fa- 
peans might have performed with ease, were cility. Juan Ponce de Leon, who command- 
so disproportioned to their strength, that ed under Ovando in the eastern district of 
many sunk under the fatigue, and ended Hispaniola, passed over to the island of St. 
their wretched days. Others, prompted by J uan de Puerto Rico, which Columbus had 
impatience and despair, cut short their own discovered in his second voyage, and penetrat- 
lives with a violent hand. Famine, brought ed into the interior part of the country. As 
on by compelling such numbers to abandon he fou nd the soil to be fertile, and expected, 
the culture of their lands, in order to labour from symptoms, as well as from the in- 
in the mines, proved fatal to many. Dis- formation of the inhabitants, to discover mines 
eases of various kinds, some occasioned by of g° ld in the mountains, Ovando permitted 
the hardships to which they were exposed, him to attempt making a settlement in the is- 
and others by their intercourse with the Eu- land * This was easily effected by an officer 
ropeans, who communicated to them some eminent for conduct no less than for courage, 
of their peculiar maladies, completed the de- In a few years Puerto Rico was subjected to 
solation of the island. The Spaniards, being the Spanish government, the natives were re. 
thus deprived of the instruments which they duced *o servitude ; and, being treated with 
were accustomed to employ, found it impos- **me inconsiderate rigour as their neigh- 
lible to extend their improvements, or even hours in Hispaniola, the race of original in- 
to carry on the works which they had already habitants, worn out with fatigue and suffer- 
begun [1508]. In order to provide an in g s » wa * s oon exterminated.! 
immediate remedy for an evil so alarming, About the time, Juan Piaz de Solis, 
Ovando. proposed to transport the inhabitants »» conjunction with Vincent Yane* Pinion, 
of the Lucayo islands to Hispaniola, under one of Columbus's original companions, made 
pretence that" they might be civilized with a voyage to the continent. They held the 
more facility, and instructed to greater ad- cou «e which Columbus had taken, as 

vantage in the Christian religion, if they far as to the island of Guanaios ; but, stand, 
were united to the Spanish colony, and in g from thence to the west, they discovered 
placed under the immediate inspection of the a new and extensive province, afterwards 
missionaries settled there. Ferdinand, de- known by the name of Yucatan, and proceed- 
peived by this artifice, or willing to connive ed a considerable way along the coast of that 
at an act of violence which policy represented country.™ Though nothing memorable oc- 
m necessary, gave bis assent to the proposal cured in this voyage, it deserves notice, be* 
Several vessels were fitted out for the Lu- cauae lad to discoveries of greater import- 
cayos, the commanders of which informed the anc «- # For the same reason, the voyage of 
natives, with whose language they were now Sebastian de Ocampo must be mentioned* 
well acquainted, that they came from & de- t .. . ... 
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By the command of O van do, lie sailed round 
Cuba, and first discovered with certainty, 
that this country, which Columbus once sup- 
posed to be a part of the continent, was a 
large island. 11 

This voyage round Cuba was one of the 
last occurrences under the administration of 
Ovando. Ever since the death of Colum- 
bus, his son Don Diego had been employed 
in soliciting Ferdinand to grant him the 
offices of viceroy and admiral in the New 
World, together with all the other immuni- 
ties and profits whieh descended to him by 
inheritance, in consequence of the original 
capitulation with his father. But if these 
dignities and revenues appeared so consider- 
able to Ferdinand, that, at the expense of be- 
ing deemed unjust as well as ungrateful, he 
had wrested them from Columbus, it is not 
surprising that he should be unwilling to con- 
fer them on his son. Accordingly, Don Diego 
wasted two years in incessant but fruitless 
importunity. Weary of this, he endeavour- 
ed at length to obtain, by a legal sentence, 
what he could not procure from the favour of 
an interested monarch. He commenced a 
suit against Ferdinand before the council 
which managed Indian affairs ; and that 
court, with integrity which reflects honour 
upon its proceedings, decided against the king, 
and sustained Don Diego's claim of the vice- 
royalty, together with all the other privileges 
stipulated in the capitulation. Even after 
this decree, Ferdinand’s repugnance to put a 
subject in possession of such extensive rights, 
might have thrown in new obstacles, if Don 
Diego had not taken a step which interested 
very powerful persons in the success of his 
claims. The sentence of the council of the 
Indies gave him a title to a rank so elevated, 
and a fortune so opulent, that he found no 
difficulty in concluding a marriage with Don- 
na Maria, daughter of Don Ferdinand de 
Toledo, great commendator of Leon, and 
brother of the Duke of Alva, a nobleman of 
the first rank, and nearly related to the King. 
The duke and his family espoused so warmly 
the cause of their new ally, that Ferdinand 
could not resist their solicitations [1509]. 
He recalled Ovando, and appointed Don Die- 
go his successor, though, even in conferring 
this favour, he could not conceal his jealousy ; 
for he allowed him to assume only the title of 
governor, not that of viceroy, which had been 
adjudged to belong to him. 0 

Don Diego quickly repaired to Hispaniola, 
attended by bis brother, his uncles, his wife, 
whom the courtesy of the Spaniards honour- 
ed with the title of vice-queen, and a numer- 
ous retinue of persons of both sexes, born of 
good families. He lived with a splendour and 
magnificence hitherto unknown in the New 
World ; and the family of Columbus seemed 
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now to enjoy the honours and rewards due to 
his inventive genius, of which be himself bad 
been cruelly defrauded. The colony itself 
acquired new lustre by the accession of so 
many inhabitants, of a different rank and 
character from most of those who had hither- 
to migrated to America, and many of the most 
illustrious families in the Spanish settlements 
are descended from the persons who at that 
time accompanied Don Diego Columbus, p 

No benefits accrued to the unhappy natives 
from this change of governors. Don Diego 
was not only authorized by a royal edict to 
continue th e rqwrtimientoi, or distribution of 
Indians, but the particular number which be 
might grant to every person, according to bis 
rank in the colony, was specified. He avail- 
ed himself of that permission ; and soon after 
he landed at St. Domingo, he divided such 
Indians as were still unappropriated, among 
his relations and attendants. 4 

The next care of the new governor was to 
comply with an instruction which he received 
from the king, about settling a colony in 
Cubagua, a small island which Columbus bad 
discovered in his third voyage. Though thia 
barren spot hardly yielded subsistence to its 
wretched inhabitants, such quantities of those 
oysters which produced pearls were found on 
its coast, that it did not long escape the inqai- 
sitive avarice of the Spaniards, and became a 
place of considerable resort. Large fortunes 
were acquired by the fishery of pearls, which 
was carried on with extraordinary ardour. 
The Indians, especially those from the Lucayo 
islands, wero compelled to dive for them; 
and this dangerous and unhealthy employ- 
ment was an additional calamity, which con- 
tributed not a little to the extinction of that 
devoted race/ 

About this period, Juan Diaz de Solis ar.d 
Finzon set out, in conjunction, upon a second 
voyage. They stood directly south, towards 
the equinoctial line, which Finzon bad for- 
merly crossed, and advanced as far as the for- 
tieth degree of southern latitude. They were 
astonished to find that the continent of Ameri- 
ca stretched on their right hand, through all 
this vast extent of ocean. They landed in 
different places, to take possession in name 
of their sovereign; but though the country 
appeared to be extremely fertile and inviting, 
their force was so small, having been fitted 
out rather for divcovery than making settle- 
ments, that they left no colony behind them. 
Their voyage served, however, to give the 
Spaniards more exalted and adequate ideas 
with respect to the dimensions of this new 
quarter of the globe. 8 

Though it was about ten years since Co- 
lumbus had discovered the main land of A- 
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merica, the Spaniard! had hitherto made no 
settlement in any part of it. What had been 
so long neglected was now seriously attempt- 
ed, and with considerable vigour j though the < 
plan for this purpose was neither formed by j 
the crown, nor executed at the expense of the 
nation, but carried on by the enterprising 
spirit of private adventurers. This scheme 
took its rise from Alonso de Ojeda, who had 
Already made two voyages as a discoverer, by 
which be acquired considerable reputation, 
but no wealth. But his character for intre- 
pidity and conduct easily procured him asso- 
ciates, who advanced the money requisite to 
defray the charges of the expedition. About 
the same time, Diego de Nicuessa, who had 
acquired a large fortune in Hispaniola, form- 
ed a similar design. Ferdinand encouraged 
both ; and though be refused to advance the 
smallest sum, was extremely liberal of titles 
and patents. He erected two governments 
<on the continent, one extending ftom Cape de 
Vela to the Gulf of Darien, and tbe other 
from that to Cape Gracias a Dios. Tbe for- 
mer was given to Ojeda, the latter to Nicu- 
essa. Ojeda fitted out a ship and two brigan- 
tines, with three hundred men ; Nicuessa, six 
vessels, with seven hundred and eighty men. 
They sailed about the same time from St. 
Domingo for their respective governments. 
In order to give their title to those countries 
some appearauce of validity, several of the 
most eminent divines and lawyers in Spain 
were employed to prescribe the mode in which 
they should take possession of them. 1 There 
is not in the history of mankind any thing 
more singular or extravagant than the form 
which they devised for this purpose. They 
instructed those invaders, as soon as they land- 
ed on the continent, to declare to the natives 
the principle articles of the Christian faith ; 
to acquaiut them, in particular, with the su- 
preme jurisdiction of the Pope over all the 
kingdoms of the earth ; to inform them of the 
grant which this holy pontiff had made of 
their country to the King of Spain ; to require 
them to embrace the doctriues of that reli- 
gion which the Spaniards made known to 
them ; and tt> submit to the sovereign whose 
authority they proclaimed. If the natives 
refused to comply with this requisition, the 
terms of which must have been utterly incom- 
prehensible to uninstructed Indians, then 
, Ojeda and Nicuessa were authorised to at- 
tack them with fire and sword; to reduce 
them, their wives and children, to a state of 
servitude ; and to compel them by force to 
recognise tbe jurisdiction of the church, and 
the authority of the monarch, to which they 
would not voluntarily subject themselves [23]. 

As the inhabitants of the continent could 
not at once . yield assent to doctrines too re- 
fined for their uncultivated understandings, 
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and explained to them by interpreters imper- 
fectly acquainted with their language; as 
they did not conceive how a foreign priest, of 
whom they had never heard, could bare any 
right to dispose of their country, or bow an 
unknown prince should claim jurisdiction 
over them as his subjects ; they fiercely op- 
posed tbe new invaders of their territories. 
Ojeda and Nicuessa endeavoured to effect by 
force what they could not accomplish by per- 
suasion. The contemporary writers enter in* 
to a very minute detail in relating their trans- 
actions ; but as they made no discovery of 
importance, nor established any permanent 
settlement, their adventures are not entitled 
to any considerable place in the general his- 
tory of a period, where romantic valour, strug- 
gling with incredible hardships, distinguish 
every effort of tbe Spanish arms. They found 
the natives in those countries of which they 
went to assume the government, to be of a 
character very different from that of their 
countrymen in the islands. They were fierce 
and warlike. Their arrows were dipped in a 
poison so noxious, that every wound was fol- 
lowed with certain death. In one encounter 
they slew above seventy of Ojeda's followers, 
and the Spaniards for the first time, were 
taught to dread the inhabitants of the New 
World. Nicuessa was opposed by people 
equally resolute in defence of their possessions. 
Nothing could soften their ferocity. Though 
the Spaniards employed every art to soothe 
them, and to gain their confidence, they re- 
fused to hold any intercourse, or to exchange 
any friendly office, with men whose residence 
among them they considered as fatal to their 
liberty and independence [1510]. This im- 
placable enmity of the natives, though it ren- 
dered an attempt to establish a settlement in 
their country extremely difficult as well as 
dangerous, might have been surmounted at 
length by the perseverance of the Spaniards, 
by the superiority of their arms, and their 
skill in the art of war. But every disaster 
which can be accumulated upon the unfor- 
tunate, combined to complete their ruin. Tbe 
loss of their ships by various accidents upon 
an unknown coast, the diseases peculiar to a 
climate the most noxious in all America, the 
want of provisions, unavoidable in a coun- 
try imperfectly cultivated, dissension among 
themselves, and tbe incessant hostilities of tbe 
natives, involved them in a succession of ca- 
lamities, the bare recital of which strikes one 
with horror. Though they received two con- 
siderable reinforcement* from Hispaniola, tbe 
greater part of those who bad engaged in this 
unhappy expedition perished, in less than a 
year, in tbe most extreme misery, A few 
.who survived, settled as a feeble colony at San- 
ta Maria el Antigua, on the Gulf of Darien, 
under tbe command of Vasco Nugnes de Bal- 
boa, who, in the most desperate exigencies, 
displayed such, courage and conduct, as first 
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gained the confidence of his countrymen, and 
marked him out as their leader in more splen- 
did and successful undertakings. Nor was he 
the only adventurer in this expedition who 
will appear with lustre in more important 
scenes. Francisco Pizarro was one of O- 
jeda’s companions, and in this school of ad- 
versity acquired or improved the talents which 
fitted him for the extraordinary actions which 
he afterwards perfomed. Hernan Cortes, 
whose name became still more famous, had 
likewise engaged early in this enterprise, 
which roused all the active youth of Hispa- 
niola to arms ; but the good fortune that ac- 
companied him in his subsequent adventures, 
interposed to save him from the disasters to 
which bis companions were exposed. He 
was taken ill at St. Domingo before the de- 
parture of the fleet, and detained there by a 
tedious indisposition. u 

Notwithstanding the unfortunate issue of 
this expedition, the Spaniards were not deter- 
red from engaging in new schemes of a Bimi- 
liar nature. When wealth is acquired gra- 
dually by the persevering hand of industry, or 
accumulated by the slow operations of regu- 
lar commerce, the means employed are so 
proportioned to the end attained, that there is 
nothing to strike the imagination, and little 
to urge on the active powers of the mind to 
uncommon efforts. But when large fortunes 
were created almost instantaneously ; when 
gold and pearls were procured in exchange 
for baubles ; when the countries which pro- 
duced these rich commodities, defended only 
by naked savages, might be seized by the first 
bold invader ; objects so singular and alluring, 
roused a wonderful spirit of enterprise among 
the Spaniards, who rushed with ardour into, 
this new path that was opened to wealth and 
distinction. While this spirit continued warm 
and vigorous, every attempt either towards 
discovery or conquest was applauded, and ad- 
venturers engaged in it with emulation. The 
passion for new undertakings, which char- 
acterizes the age of discovery in the latter part 
of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth 
century, would alone have been sufficient 
to prevent the Spaniards from stopping short 
in tbeir career. But circumstances peculiar 
to Hispaniola, at this juncture, concurred 
with it in extending their navigation and con- 
quests. The rigorous treatment of the in- 
habitants of that island having almost extir- 
pated the race, many of the Spanish planters, 
as I have already observed, finding it impos- 
sible to carry on their works with the same 
vigour and profit, were obliged to look out 
for settlements in some country where people 
were not yet wasted by oppression. Others, 
with the inconsiderate levity natural to men 
upon whom wealth pours in with a sudden 


flow, had squandered, in thoughtless prodigali- 
ty, what they acquired with ease, and were 
driven by necessity to embark in the most 
desperate schemes, in order to retrieve their 
affairs. From all these causes, when Don 
Diego Columbus proposed [1511] to conquer 
the island of Cuba, and to establish a colony 
there, many persons of chief distinction in 
Hispaniola engaged with alacrity in the mea» 
sure. He gave the command of the troops 
destined for that service to Diego Velasquez, 
one of his father's companions in his second 
voyage, and who, having been long settled in 
Hispaniola, had acquired an ample fortune, 
with such reputation for probity and pru- 
dence, that he seemed to be well qualified for 
conducting an expedition of importance. 
Three hundred men were deemed sufficient 
for the conquest of an island of above seven 
hundred miles in length, and filled with in- 
habitants. But they were of the same unwar- 
like character with the people of Hispaniola. 
They were not only intimidated by the ap- 
pearance of their new enemies, but unprepar- 
ed to resist them. For though, from the time 
that the Spaniards took possession of tbe ad- 
jacent island, there was reason to expect a 
descent on their territories, none of tike small 
communities into which Cuba was divided, 
had either made any provision for its own de- 
fence, or bad formed any conceit for tbeir 
common safety. Tbe only obstruction the 
Spaniards met with was from Hatuey, a ca- 
zique, who had fled from Hispaniola, and bad 
taken possession of tbe eastern extremity of 
Cuba. He stood upon the defensive at tbeir 
first landing, and endeavoured to drive them 
back to their ships. His feeble troops, how- 
ever, were soon broken and dispersed ; and 
be himself being taken prisoner, Velasquez, 
according to the barbarous maxim of tbe 
Spaniards, considered him as a slave wbo had 
taken arms against bis master, and condemn- 
ed him to the flames. When Hatuey was 
fastened to the stake, a Franciscan friar, la- 
bouring to convert him, promised him imme- 
diate admittance into the joys of heaven, if 
he would embrace the Christian faith. “ Are 
there any Spaniards/* says be, after some 
pause, ** in that region of bliss which you do- 
scribe ?'*—•• Yes,’* replied tbe monk, ** but 
only such as are worthy and good.”— “ Tbe 
best of them,” returned the indignant cazique, 
“have neither worth nor goodness: I will 
net go to a place where I may meet with one 
of that accursed race.” v This dreadful ex- 
ample of vengeance struck tbe people of Cuba 
with such terror, that they scarcely gave any 
opposition to the progress of their invaders ; 
and Velasquez, without the loss of a man, an- 
nexed this extensive and fertile island to the 
Spanish monarchy w 
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The facility with which thia important con* 
quest was completed, served as an incitement 
to other undertakings. Juan Ponce de Leon, 
having acquired both fame and wealth by the 
reduction of Puerto Rico, was impatient to 
engage in some new enterprise. He fitted 
out three ships at his own expense, for a voy- 
age of discovery [Ml 2], and his reputation 
soon drew together a respectable body of fol- 
lowers. He directed his course towards the 
Lucayo islands; and after touching at several 
of them, as well as the Bahama isles, he stood 
to the south-west, and discovered a country 
hitherto unknown to the Spaniards, which he 
called Florida, either because he fell in with 
it on Palm Sunday, or on account of its gay 
and beautiful appearance. He attempted to 
land in different places, but met with such 
vigorous opposition from the natives, who 
were fierce and warlike, as convinced him 
that an increase of force was requisite to effect 
a settlement. Satisfied with having opened 
a communication with a new country, of 
whose value and importance he conceived very 
•anguine hopes, he returned to Puerto Rico, 
through the channel now known by the name 
of the Gulf of Florida. 

It was not merely the passion of searching 
for new countries that prompted Ponce de 
Leon to undertake this voyage ; he was in- 
fluenced by one of those visionary ideas, which 
at that time often mingled with the spirit of 
discovery, and rendered it more active. A 
tradition prevailed among the natives of Puerto 
Rico, that in the isle of Bimini, one of the 
Lucayos, there was a fountain of such won- 
derful virtue as to renew the youth, and re- 
cal the vigour of every person who bathed in 
its salutary waters. In hopes of finding this 
grand restorative, Ponce de Leon and his fol- 
lowers ranged through the islands, searching, 
with fruitless solicitude and labour, for the 
fountain which was the chief object of their 
expedition. That a tale so fabulous should 
gain credit among simple and uninstructed 
Indiana is not surprising. That it should 
make any impression upon an enlightened 
people, appears, in the present age, altogether 
incredible. The fact, however, is certain; 
and the most authentic Spanish historians 
mention this extravagant sally of their credu- 
lous countrymen. The Spaniards, at that 
period; were engaged in a career of activity 
which gave a romantic turn to their imagina- 
tion, and daily presented to them strange and 
marvellous objects. A New World was open- 
ed to tbeir view. They visited islands and 
continents, of whose existence mankind in 
4 former ages bad no conception. In those de- 
lightful countries nature seemed to assume 
another farm 9 every tree and plant and ani- 
mal was different from those of the ancient 
hemisphere. They seemed to be transported 
into enchanted ground ; and after the won- 
ders which they had seen, nothing, in the 


warmth and novelty of their admiration, op 
peared to them so extraordinary as to be be- 
yond belief. If the rapid succession of new 
and striking scenes made such impression 
even upon the sound understanding of Co- 
lumbus, that he boasted of having found the 
seat of Paradise, it will not appear strange 
that Ponce de Leon should dream of discover^ 
ing the fountain of youth. * 

Soon after the expedition to Florida, a dis- 
covery of much greater importance was made 
in another part of America. Balboa having 
been raised to the government of the small 
colony at Santa Maria in Darien, by the volun- 
tary suffrage of his associates, was so extreme- 
ly desirous to obtain from the crown a con- 
firmation of their election, that he despatched 
one of his officers to Spain, in order to solicit 
a royal commission, which might invest him 
with a legal title to the supreme command. 
Conscious, however, that he could not expect 
success from the patronage of Ferdinand’s 
ministers, with whom he was unconnected, or 
from negotiating in a court to thcarts of which 
he was a stranger, he endeavoured to merit 
the dignity to which he aspired, and aimed at 
performing some signal service that would 
secure him the preference to every competi- 
tor. Full of this idea, he made frequent in- 
roads into the adjacent country, subdued se- 
veral of the caziques, and collected a con- 
siderable quantity of gold, which abounded 
more in that part of the continent than in the 
islands. In one of those excursions, the Spa- 
niards contended with such eagerness about 
the division of some gold, that they were at 
the point of proceeding to acts of violence a- 
gainst one another. A young cazique who 
was present, astonished at the high value 
which they set upon a thing of which he did 
not discern the use, tumbled the gold out of 
the balance with indignation ; and turning to 
the Spaniards, “ Why do you quarrel (says 
he) about such a trifle ? If you are so pas- 
sionately fond of gold, as to abandon your 
own country, and to disturb the tranquillity 
of distant nations for its sake, I will conduct 
you to a region where the metal which seems 
to be the chief object of your admiration and 
desire, is so common that the meanest utensils 
are formed of it.” Transported with what 
they heard, Balboa and bis companions in- 
quired eagerly where this happy country lay, 
and how they might arrive at it. He inform- 
ed them that at the distance of six suns, that 
is, of six days journey, towards the south, 
they should discover another ocean, near to 
which this wealthy kingdom was situated; 
but if they intended to attack that powerful 
state, they must assemble faces for superior 
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in number and strength 
they now appeared. y 

ibis was the first information which the 
Spaniards received concerning the great south- 
ern ocean, or the opulent and extensive coun- 
try known afterwards by the name of Peru. 
Balboa had now before bim objects suited to 
his boundless ambition, and the enterprising 
ardour of his genius. He immediately' con- 
cluded the ocean which the casique mention- 
ed, to be that for which Columbus had search- 
ed without success in this part of America, 
in hopes of opening a more direct communi- 
cation with the East Indies ; and he conjec- 
tured that the rich territory which had been 
described to him, must be part of that vast 
and opulent region of the earth. Elated with 
the idea of performing what so great a man 
had attempted in vain, and eager to accom- 
plish a discovery which he knew would be no 
less acceptable to the King than beneficial to 
his country, he was impatient until he could 
set out upon this enterprise, in comparison of 
which all his former exploits appeared incon- 
siderable. But previous arrangement and 
preparation were requisite to insure success. 
He began with courting and securing the 
friendship of the neighbouring caziques. He 
sent some of his officers to Hispaniola with a 
large quantity of gold, as a proof of his past 
success, and an earnest of his future hopes. 
By a proper distribution of this, they secured 
the favour of the governor, and allured vo- 
lunteers into the service. A considerable re- 
inforcement from that island joined him, and 
he thought himself in a condition to attempt 
the discovery.' 

The isthmus of Darien is not above sixty 
miles in breadth ; but this neck of land, which 
binds together the continents of North and 
South America, is strengthened by a chain of 
lofty mountains etretching through its whole 
extent, which render it a barrier of solidity 
sufficient to resist the impulse of two opposite 
oceans. The mountains are covered with fo- 
rests almost inaccessible. The valleys in thAt 
moist climate, where it rains during two- thirds 
of the year, are marshy, and so frequently 
overflowed, that the inhabitants find it neces- 
sary, in many places, to build their houses up- 
on trees, in order to be elevated at some dis- 
tance from the damp soil, and the odious rep- 
tiles engendered in the putrid waters. 2 Large 
rivers rush down with an impetuous current 
from the high grounds. In a region thinly 
inhabited by wandering savages, the band of 
industry had done nothing to mitigate or cor- 
rect those natural disadvantages. To march 
across this unexplored country with no other 
guides but Indians, whose fidelity could be 
little trusted, was, on all those accounts, the 
boldest enterprise on which the Spaniards bad 
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hitherto ventured in the New World. But 
the intrepidity of Balboa was such as distin- 
guished him among his countrymen, at a pe- 
riod when every adventurer was conspicuous 
for daring courage [1513]. Nor was bra- 
very his only merit ; he was prudent in con- 
duct, generous, affiible, and possessed of those 
popular talents which, in the most desperate 
undertakings, inspire confidence and secure 
attachment Even after the junction of the 
volunteers from Hispaniola, he was able to 
muster only an hundred and ninety men for 
his expedition. But they were hardy vete- 
rans, inured to the climate of America, and 
ready to follow him through every danger. 
A thousand Indians attended them to carry 
their provisions ; and, to complete their war- 
like array, they took with them several of 
those fierce dogs, which were no less formid- 
able than destructive to their naked enemies. 

Balboa set out upon this important expe- 
dition on the first of September, about the 
time that the periodical rains began to abate. 
He proceeded by sea, and without any diffi- 
culty, to the territories of a cazique whose 
friendship he had gained ; but no sooner did 
he begin to advance into the interior part of 
the country, than he was retarded by every 
obstacle, which he had reason to apprehend, 
from the nature of the territory, or the dis- 
position of its inhabitants. Some of the 
caziques, at his approach, fled to the moun- 
tains with all their people, and carried off 
or destroyed whatever could afford subsist- 
ence to his troops. Others collected their 
subjects, in order to oppose his progress ; and 
he quickly perceived what an arduous under- 
taking it was to conduct such a body of men 
through hostile nations, across swamps, ano 
rivers, and woods, which had never been pass- 
ed but by straggling Ind’ans. But by shar- 
ing in every hardship with the meanest sol- 
dier, by appearing the foremost to meet every 
danger, by promising confidently to his 
troops the enjoyment of honour and riches 
superior to wdiat had been attained by the 
most successful of their countrymen, he in- 
spired them with such enthusiastic resolution, 
that they followed him without murmuring. 
When they had penetrated a good way into 
the mountains, a powerful cazique appeared 
in a narrow pass, with a numerous body of 
bis subjects, to obstruct their progress. But 
men who had surmounted so many obstacles, 
despised the opposition of such feeble ene- 
mies. They attacked them with impetuosity, 
and, having dispersed them with much ease 
and great slaughter, continued their march. 
Though their guides had represented the 
breadth of the isthmus to be only a journey 
of six days, they bad already spent twenty- 
five in forcing their way through the woods 
and mountains. Many of them were ready 
to sink under such uninterrupted fatigue in 
that sultry climate, several were taken 111 of 
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the dysentery and other diseases frequent in 
that country, and all became impatient to 
reach the period of their labours and suffer- 
ings. At length the Indians assured them, 
that from the top of the next mountain they 
should discover the ocean which was the ob- 
ject of their wishes. When, with infinite 
toil, they bad climbed up the greater part of 
that steep ascent, Balboa commanded his men 
to halt, and advanced alone to the summit, 
that he might be the first who should enjoy 
a spectacle which be had so long desired. 
As soon as he beheld the South Sea stretch- 
ing in endless prospect below him, he fell on 
his knees, and, lifting up his hands to hea- 
ven, returned thanks to God, who had con- 
ducted him to a discovery so beneficial to his 
country, and so honourable to himself. His 
followers, observing his transports of joy, 
rushed forward to join in his wonder, exul- 
tation, and gratitude. They held on their 
course to the shore with great alacrity, when 
Balboa, advancing up to the middle in the 
waves with his buckler and sword, took pos- 
session of that ocean in the name of the king 
hte master, and vowed to defend it, with these 
arms, against all his enemies. 8 

That part of the great Pacific or Southern 
Ocean, which Balboa first discovered, still 
retains the name of the Gulf of St. Michael, 
which he gave to it, and is situated to the 
east of Panama, From several of the petty 
princes, who governed in the districts adja- 
cent to that gulf, he extorted provisions and 
gold by force of arms. Others sent them to 
him voluntarily. To these acceptable pre- 
sents, some of the caziques added a consider- 
able quantity of pearls ; and he learned from 
them, with much satisfaction, that pearl oys- 
ters abounded in the sea which he had newly 
discovered. 

Together with the acquisition of this wealth, 
which served to soothe and encourage his fol- 
lowers, he received accounts which confirmed 
his sanguine hopes of future and more exten- 
sive benefits from the expedition. All the 
people on the coast of the South Sea concur- 
red in informing him, that there was a mighty 
and opulent kingdom situated at a consider- 
able distance towards the south-east, the in- 
habitants of which had tame animals to carry 
their burdens. In order to give the Spa- 
niards an idea of these, they drew upon the 
land the figure of the Llamas or sheep, after- 
wards found in Peru, which the Peruvians 
had taught to perform such services as they 
described. As the Llama in its form nearly 
resembles a camel, a beast of burden deemed 
peculiar to. Asia, this circumstance, in con- 
junction with the discovery of the pearls, an- 
other noted production of that country, tend- 
ed to confirm the Spaniards in their mista- 
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ken theory with respect to the vicinity of the 
New World to the East Indies. b 

But though the information which Balboa 
received from the people on the coast, os well 
as his own conjectures and hopes, rendered 
him extremely impatient to visit this unknown 
country, his prudence restrained him from 
attempting to invade it with a handful of 
men, exhausted by fatigue, and weakened by 
diseases [24]. He determined to lead back 
his followers, at present, to their settlement 
of Santa Maria in Darien, and to return 
next season with a force more adequate to 
such an arduous enterprise. In order to ac- 
quire a more extensive knowledge of the isth- 
mus, he marched back by a different route, 
which he found to be no less dangerous and 
difficult than that which he bad formerly ta- 
ken. But to men elated with success, and 
animated with hope, nothing is unsurmouut- 
able. Balboa, returned to Santa Maria 
[1514], from which he had been absent four 
months, with greater glory and more treasure 
than tlie Spaniards had acquired in any expe- 
dition in the New World. None of Balboa’s 
officers distinguished themselves more in 
this service than Francisco Pizarro, or assist- 
ed with greater courage and ardour in open- 
ing a communication with those countries, in 
which he was destined to act soon a most il- 
lustrious part 0 

Balboa’s first care was to send information 
to Spain of the important discovery which he 
had made ; and to demand a reinforcement 
of a thousand men, in order to attempt the 
conquest of that opulent country, concerning 
which he had received such inviting intelli- 
gence. The first account of the discovery of 
the New World hardly occasioned greater 
joy than the unexpected tidings, that a pas- 
sage was at last found to the great southern 
ocean. The communication with the East 
Indies, by a course to the westward of the 
line of demarcation drawn by the Pope, 
seemed now to be certain. The vast wealth 
which flowed iuto Portugal, from its settle- 
ments and conquests in that country, excited 
the envy, and called forth the emulation of o- 
ther states. Ferdinand hoped now to come 
in for a share in this lucrative commerce, and, 
in his eagerness to obtain it, was willing to 
make an effort beyond what Balboa required. 
But even in this exertion, his jealous policy, 
as well as the fatal antipathy of Fonseca, 
now Bishop of Burgos, to every man of 
merit who distinguished himself in the New 
World, were conspicuous. Notwithstanding 
Balboa's recent services, which marked him 
out as the most proper person to finish that 
great undertaking which he had begun, Fer- 
dinand was so ungenerous as to overlook 
thesei and to appoint Pedrarias Davila go- 
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vernor of Darien. He gate him the com- 
mand of fifteen stout vessels, and twelve 
hundred soldiers. These were fitted out at 
the public expense, with a liberality which 
Ferdinand had never displayed in any for- 
mer armament destined for the New World ; 
and such was the ardour of the Spanish gen- 
tlemen to follow a leader who was about to 
conduct them to a country, where, as fame 
reported, they had only to throw their nets 
into the sea and draw out gold,* that fifteen 
hundred embarked on board the fleet, and, if 
they had not been restrained, a much greater 
number would have engaged in the service. e 

Pedrarias reached die Gulf of Darien 
without any remarkable accident, and imme- 
diately sent some of his principal officers a- 
shore to inform Balboa of his arrival, with 
the king's commission, to be governor of the 
colony. To their astonishment, they found 
Balboa, of whose great exploits they had 
heard so much, and of whose opulence they 
had formed such high ideas, clad in a canvass 
jacket, and wearing coarse hempen sandals 
used only by the meanest peasants, employed, 
together with some Indians, in thatching his 
own hut with reeds. Even in this simple 
garb, which corresponded so ill with the ex- 
pectations and wishes of his new guests, 
Balboa received them with dignity. The 
fame of his discoveries had drawn so many 
adventurers from the islands, that he could 
now muster four hundred and fifty men. 
At the head of those daring veterans, he was 
more than a match for the forces which Pe- 
drarias brought with him. But though his 
troops murmured loudly at the injustice of 
the King in superseding their commander, 
and complained that strangers would now 
reap the fruits of their toil and success, Bal- 
boa submitted with implicit obedience to the 
will of his sovereign, and received Pedra- 
rias with all the deference due to his cha- 
racter. f 

Notwithstanding this moderation, to which 
Pedrarias owed the peaceable possession of 
his government, he appointed a judicial in- 
quiry to be made into Balboa's conduct, 
while under the command of Nicuessa, and 
imposed a considerable fine upon him, on ac- 
count of the irregularities of which he bad 
then been guilty. Balboa felt sensibly the 
mortification of being subjected to trial and 
to punishment in a place where he had so 
lately occupied the first station. Pedrarias 
could not conceal his jealousy of his superior 
merit j so that the resentment of the one, and 
the envy of the other, gave rise to dissensions 
extremely detrimental to the colony. It was 
threatened with a calamity still more fatal. 
Pedrarias had landed in Darien at a most 
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unlucky time of the year [July], about the 
middle of the rainy season, in that part of 
the torrid zone where the clouds pour down 
such torrents as are unknown in more tem- 
perate climates.? The village of Santa Ma- 
ria was seated in a rich plain, environed 
with marshes and woods. The constitution 
of Europeans was unable to withstand the 
pestilential influence of such a situation, in 
a climate naturally so noxious, and at a sea- 
son so peculiarly unhealthy. A violent and 
destructive malady carried off many of the 
soldiers who accompanied Pedrarias. An 
extreme scarcity of provisions augmented this 
distress, as it rendered it impossible to find 
proper refreshment for the sick, or the neces- 
sary sustenance for the healthy, h In the 
space of a month, above six hundred persons 
perished in the utmost misery. Dejection 
and despair spread through the colony. Many 
principal persons solicited their dismission, 
and were glad to relinquish all their hopes of 
wealth, in order to escape from that perni- 
cious region. Pedrarias endeavoured to di- 
vert those who remained from brooding over 
their misfortunes, by finding them employ, 
ment. With this view, be sent several de- 
tachments into the interior parts of the coun- 
try. to levy gold among the natives, and to 
search for the mines in which it was produc- 
ed. Those rapacious adventurers, more at- 
tentive to present gain than to the means of 
facilitating their future progress, plundered 
without distinction wherever they marched. 
Regardless of the alliances which Balboa had 
made with several of the caziques, they 
stripped them of every thing valuable, and 
treated them, as well as their subjects, with 
the utmost insolence and cruelty. By their 
tyranny and exactions, which Pedrarias, 
either from want of authority or of inclination, 
did not restrain, all the country from the 
Gulf of Darien to the lake of Nicaragua 
was desolated, and the Spaniards were incon- 
siderately deprived of the advantages which 
they might have derived from the friendship 
of the natives, in extending their conquests 
to the South Sea. Balboa, who saw with 
concern that such ill judged proceedings re- 
tarded the execution of his favourite scheme, 
sent violent remonstrances to Spain against 
the imprudent government of Pedrarias, 
which had ruined a happy and flourishing 
colony. Pedrarias, on the other hand, ac- 
cused him of having deceived the King, by 
magnifying his own exploits, as well as by a 
false representation of the opulence and va- 
lue of the country. 1 

Ferdinand became sensible at length of his 
imprudence in superseding the most active 
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and experienced officer be had in the New 
World, and, by way of compensation to Bal- 
boa, appointed him Addantado , or Lieute- 
nant-Governor of the countries upon the 
South Sea, with very extensive privileges 
and authority. At the same time he enjoin- 
ed Pedrarias to support Balboa in all his o- 
perations, and to consult with him concerning 
every measure which he himself pursued 
[15151. But to effect such a sudden transi. 
tion from inveterate enmity to perfect confi- 
dence, exceeded Ferdinand’s power. Ped- 
rarias continued to treat his rival with ne- 
glect ; and Balboa's fortune being exhausted 
by the payment of his fine, and other exac- 
tions of Pedrarias, he could not make suitable 
preparations for taking possession of his new 
government. At length, by the interposition 
and exhortations of the Bishop of Darien, 
they were brought to a reconciliation ; and, 
in order to cement this union more firmly, 
Pedrarias agreed to give his daughter in 
marriage to Balboa [1516]. The first ef- 
fect of their concord was, that Balboa was 
permitted to make several small incursions 
into the country. These he conducted with 
such prudence, as added to the reputation 
which he had already acquired. Many ad- 
venturers resorted to him, and, with the 
countenance and aid of Pedrarias, he began 
to prepare for his expedition to the South 
Sea. Jn order to accomplish this, it was ne- 
cessary to build vessels capable of conveying 
his troops to those provinces which he pur- 
posed to invade [15171. After surmount- 
ing many obstacles, ancl enduring a variety 
of those hardships which were the portion of 
the conquerors of America, he at length fi- 
nished four small brigantines. In these, 
with three hundred chosen men, a force su- 
perior to that with which Pizarro afterwards 
undertook the same expedition, he was ready 
to sail towards Peru, w'hen he received an 
unexpected message from Pedrarias. k As 
his reconciliation with Balboa had never 
been cordial, the progress which his son-in- 
law was making revived his ancient enmity, 
and added to its rancour. He dreaded the 
the prosperity and elevation of a man whom 
be had injured so deeply. He suspected 
that success would encourage him to aim at 
independence upon his jurisdiction ; and so 
violently did the passions of hatred, fear, and 
jealousy, operate upon his mind, that in or- 
der to gratify his vengeance, he scrupled not 
to defeat an enterprise of the greatest mo- 
ment to bis country. Under pretexts which 
were false, but plausible, he desired Balboa 
to postpone his voyage for a short time, and 
to repair to Ada, in order that he might 
have an interview with him. Balboa, with 
the unsuspicious confidence of a man con- 
scious of no crime, instantly obeyed the sum- 


mons ; 1 ut as soon as he entered the place, 
he was arrested by order of Pedrarias, whose 
impatience to satiate his revenge did not suf- 
fer him to languish long in confinement. 
Judges were immediately appointed to pro- 
ceed to bis trial. An accusation of dis- 
loyalty to the King, and of an intention to 
revolt against the governor, was preferred 
against him. Sentence of death was pro- 
nounced ; and though the judges who passed 
it, seconded by the whole colony, interceded 
warmly for his pardon, Pedrarias continued 
inexorable; and the Spaniards beheld, with 
astonishment and sorrow, the public execu- 
tion of a man whom they universally deemed 
more capable than any who had borne com- 
mand in America, of forming and accom- 
plishing great designs.* Upon his death, 
the expedition which he had planned was re- 
linquished. Pedrarias, notwithstanding the 
violence and injustice of his proceedings, 
was not only screened from punishment by 
the powerful patronage of the Bishop of 
Burgos and other courtiers, but continued in 
power. Soon after, he obtained permission 
to remove the colony from its unwholesome 
station of Santa Maria to Panama, on the 
opposite side of the isthmus ; and though it 
did not gain much in point of bealthfulness 
by the change, the commodious situation of 
this new settlement contributed greatly to fa- 
cilitate the subsequent conquests of the Spa- 
niards in the extensive countries situated 
upon the Southern Ocean."* 

During these transactions in Darien [1515], 
the history of which it was proper to carry 
on in an uninterrupted tenor, several im- 
portant events occurred with respect to the 
discovery, the conquest, and government of 
other provinces in the New World. Ferdi- 
nand was so intent upon opening a commu- 
nication with the Molucca or Spice Islands 
by the west, that, in the year one thousand 
five hundred and fifteen, he fitted out twoships 
at his own expense, in order to attempt such 
a voyage, and gave the command of them to 
Juan Dias de Solis, who was deemed one of 
the most skilful navigators in Spain. He 
stood along the coast of South America, and 
on the first of January, one thousand five 
hundred and sixteen, entered a river which 
he called Janeiro, where an extensive com- 
merce is now carried on. From thence be 
proceeded to a spacious bay, which he sup- 
posed to be the entrance into a strait that 
communicated with the Indian Ocean ; but, 
upon advancing farther, he found it to be 
the mouth of Rio de la Plata, one 6f the Vast 
rivers by which the southern continent of 
America is watered. In endeavouring to 
make a descent in this country, De Solis and 
several of bis crew were slain by the natives, 
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who, in sight of the ships, cut their bodies in 
pieces, roasted and devoured them. Dis> 
couraged with the loss of their commander, 
and terrified at this shocking spectacle, the 
surviving Spaniards set sail for Europe, 
without aiming at any farther discovery. 0 
Though this attempt proved abortive, it was 
not without benefit. It turned the attention 
of ingenious men to this course of navigation, 
and prepared the way for a more fortunate 
voyage, by which a few years posterior to 
this period, the great design that Ferdinand 
had in view was accomplished. 

Though the Spaniards were thus actively 
employed in extending their discoveries and 
settlements in America, they still considered 
Hispaniola as their principal colony, and the 
seat of government. Don Diego Columbus 
wanted neither inclination nor abilities to 
have rendered the members of this colony, 
who were most immediately under his juris- 
diction, prosperous and happy. But he was 
circumscribed in all his operations by the 
suspicious policy of Ferdinand, who, on every 
occasion, and under pretexts the most fri- 
volous, retrenched his privileges, and en- 
couraged the treasurer, the judges, and other 
subordinate officers, to counteract his mea- 
sures, and to dispute his authority. The 
most valuable prerogative which the governor 
possessed, was that of distributing Indians 
among the Spaniards settled in the island. 
The rigorous servitude of those unhappy 
men having been but little mitigated by all 
the regulations in their favour, the power of 
parcelling out such necessary instruments 
of labour at pleasure, secured to the governor 
great influence in the colony. In order to 
strip him of this, Ferdinand created a new 
office, with the power of distributing the In- 
dians, and bestowed it upon Rodrigo Albu- 
querque, a relation of Zapata, his confiden- 
tial minister. Mortified with the injustice, 
as well as indignity of this invasion upon his 
rights, in a point so essential, Don Diego 
could no longer remain in a place where his 
power and consequence were almost annihi- 
lated. He repaired to Spain with the vain 
hopes of obtaining redress. 0 Albuquerque 
entered upon his office with all the rapacity 
of an indigent adventurer, impatient to amass 
wealth. He began with taking the exact 
number of Indians in the island, and found, 
that from sixty thousand, who, in the year 
one thousand five hundred and eight, surviv- 
ed after all their sufferings, they were now 
reduced to fourteen thousand. These he 
threw into separate divisions or lots, and be- 
stowed them upon such as were willing to 
purchase them at the highest price. By this 
arbitrary distribution, several of the natives 
were removed from their original habitations, 
many were taken from their ancient masters, 
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and all of them subjected to heavier burdens, 
and to more intolerable labour, in order to 
reimburse their new proprietors. Those ad- 
ditional calamities completed the misery, and 
hastened on the extinction of this wretched 
and innocent race of men.P 

The violence of these proceedings, toge- 
ther with the fatal consequences which at. 
tended them, not only excited complaints a- 
mong such as thought themselves aggrieved, 
but touched the hearts of all who retained 
any sentiments of humanity. From the 
time that ecclesiastics were sent as instruc- 
tors into America, they perceived that the 
rigour with which their countrymen treated 
the natives, rendered their ministry altogether 
fruitless. The missionaries, in conformity 
to the mild spirit of that religion which they 
were employed to publish, early remonstrated 
against the maxims of the planters with re- 
spect to the Americans, and condemned the 
repartimientos, or distributions, by which they 
were given up as slaves to their conquerors, 
as no less contrary to natural justice and the 
precepts of Christianity, than to sound policy. 
The Dominicans, to whom the instruction of 
the Americans was originally committed, 
were most vehement in testifying against the 
rejmrtimientos. In the year one thousand 
five hundred and eleven, Montesino, one of 
their most eminent preachers, inveighed a- 
gainst this practice, in the great church at 
St. Domingo, with all the impetuosity of 
popular eloquence. Don Diego Columbus, 
the principal officers of the colony, and all 
the laymen who had been his hearers, com- 
plained of the monk to his superiors; but 
they, instead of condemning, applauded his 
doctrine, as equally pioua and seasonable. 
The Franciscans, influenced by the spirit of 
opposition and rivalship which subsists be- 
tween the two orders, discovered some incli- 
nation to take part with the laity, and to es- 
pouse the defence of the rejjartimientos. But 
as they could not with decency give their 
avowed approbation to a system of oppres- 
sion so repugnant to the spirit of religion, 
they endeavoured to palliate wbat they could 
not justify, and alleged, in excuse for the 
conduct of their countrymen, that it was im- 
possible to carry on any improvement in the 
colony, unless the Spaniards possessed such 
dominion over the natives, that they could 
compel them to labour. 4 

The Dominicans, regardless of such poli- 
tical and interested considerations, would not 
relax in any degree the rigour of their senti- 
ments, and even refused to absolve, or admit 
to the sacrament, such of their countrymen 
as continued to hold the natives in servitude. r 
Both partiea applied to the King for his de- 
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cision in a natter of such importance. Fer- 
dinand empowered a committee of bit privy 
council, assisted by some of the most eminent 
civilians and divines in Spain, to bear the de- 
puties sent from Hispaniola, in support of 
their respective opinions. After a long dis- 
cussion, the speculative point in controversy 
was determined in favour of the Dominicans, 
the Indians were declared to be a free people, 
entitled to all the natural rights of men ; but, 
notwithstanding this decision, the rejfartimien- 
to* were continued upon their ancient foot- 
ing. 8 As this determination admitted the 
principle upon which the Dominicans found- 
ed their opinion, they renewed their efforts to 
obtain relief for the Indians with additional 
boldness and zeal. At length, in order to 
quiet the colony, which was alarmed by their 
Remonstrances and censures, Ferdinand issu- 
ed a decree of his privy council [1513], de- 
claring. that after mature consideration of the 
Apostolic Bull, and other titles by which the 
crown of Castile claimed a right to its pos- 
sessions in the New World, the servitude of 
the Indians was warranted both by the laws 
of God and of man ; that unless they were 
subjected to the dominion of the Spaniards, 
and compelled to reside under their inspec- 
tion, it would be impossible to reclaim them 
from idolatry, or to instruct them in the prin- 
ciples of the Christian faith ; that no farther 
scruple ought to be entertained concerning the 
lawfulness of the repartimientos, as the King 
and council were willing to take the charge of 
that upon their own consciences; and that 
therefore the Dominicans, and monks of other 
religious orders, should abstain, for the future, 
from those invectives, which, from an excess 
of charitable, but ill-informed zeal, they had 
uttered against that practice. c 

That his intention of adhering to this de- 
cree might he fully understood, Ferdinand 
conferred new grants of Indians upon several 
of his courtiers [25]. But, in order that he 
might not seem altogether inattentive to the 
rights of humanity, he published an edict, in 
which he endeavoured to provide for the mild 
treatment of the Indians under the yoke to 
which he subjected them ; he regulated the 
nature of the work which they should be re- 
quired to perform ; he prescribed the mode 
in which they should be clothed and fed, and 
gave directions with respect to their instruc- 
tion in the principles of Christianity. D 

But the Dominicans, who, from tbeir expe- 
rience of what was past, judged concerning the 
fbture, soon perceived the inefficacy of those 
provisions, and foretold, that as long as it was 
the interest of individuals to treat the Indians 
with rigour, no public regulations could render 
their servitude mild or tolerable. They con- 
sidered it as vain, to waste their own time and 
strength in attempting to communicate the su- 
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blime truths of religion to men, whose spirits 
were broken, and their faculties impaired by 
oppression. Some of them, in despair, request- 
ed the permission of their superiors to remove 
to the continent, and to pursue the object of 
their mission among such of the natives as 
were not hitherto corrupted by the example of 
the Spaniards, or alienated by their cruelty 
from the Christian faith. Such as remained 
in Hispaniola continued to remonstrate, with 
decent firmness, against the servitude of the 
Indians. v 

The violent operations of Albuquerque, 
the new distributor of Indians, revived the 
zeal of the Dominicans against the rejmrtimi- 
entos, and called forth an advocate for that 
oppressed people, who possessed all the cour- 
age, the talents, and activity requisite in sup- 
porting such a desperate cause. This was 
Bartholomew de las Casas, a native of Seville, 
and one of the clergymen sent out with Co- 
lumbus in his second voyage to Hispaniola, in 
order to settle in that island. He early adopt- 
ed the opinion prevalent among ecclesiastics, 
with respect to the unlawfulness of reducing 
the natives to servitude ; and that he might 
demonstrate the sincerity of his conviction, be 
relinquished all the Indians who had fallen 
to his own share in the division of the inhabi- 
tants among their conquerors, declaring that 
he should ever bewail his own misfortune and 
guilt, in having exercised for a moment this 
impious dominion over his fellow-creatures. w 
From that time he became the avowed patron 
of the Indians ; and by his bold interpositions 
in their behalf, as well as by the respect due 
to his abilities and character, he had often the 
merit of setting some bounds to the excesses 
of his countrymen. He did not fail to remon- 
strate warmly against the proceedings of Al- 
buquerque ; and though he soon found that 
attention to his own interest rendered this 
rapacious officer deaf to admonition, he did 
not abandon the wretched people whose cause 
he had espoused. He instantly set out for 
Spain, with the most sanguine hopes of open- 
ing the eyes and softening the heart of Fer- 
dinand, by that striking picture of the op- 
pression of his new subjects, which he would 
exhibit to his view. 1 

He easily obtained admittance to the King, 
whom he found in a declining state of health. 
With much freedom, and no less eloquence, 
be represented to him all the fatal effects of 
the repartimiento* in the New World, boldly 
charging him with the guilt of having au- 
thorized this impious measure, which bad 
brought misery and destruction upon a nu- 
merous and innocent race of men, whom Pro- 
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vidence bad placed under bis protection. Fer- 
dinand, whose mind as well as body was much 
enfeebled by bis distemper, was greatly alarm- 
ed at this charge of impiety, which' at another 
juncture he would have despised. He listen- 
ed with deep compunction to the discourse of 
Las Casas, and promised to take into serious 
consideration the means of redressing the evil 
of which he complained. But death prevent- 
ed him from executing his resolution. Charles 
of Austria, to whom all his crowns devolved, 
resided at that time in his paternal dominions 
in the Low Countries. Las Casas, with his 
usual ardour, prepared immediately to set out 
for Flanders, in order to occupy the ear of 
the voung monarch, when Cardinal Ximenes, 
who. as regent, assumed the reigns of govern- 
ment in Castile, commanded him to desist 
from the journey, and engaged to hear his 
complaints in person. 

He accordingly weighed the matter with 
attention equal to its importance ; and as his 
impetuous mind delighted in schemes bold 
and uncommon, he soon fixed upon a plan 
which astonished the ministers, trained up un- 
der the formal and cautious administration of 
Ferdinand. Without regarding either the 
rights of Don Diego Columbus, or the regu- 
lations established by the late King, he re- 
solved to send three persons to America as 
superintendents of all the colonies there, with 
authority, after examining all circumstances 
on the spot, to decide finally with respect to 
the point in question. It was a matter of de- 
liberation and delicacy to choose men quali- 
fied for such an important station. As all 
the laymen settled in America, or who had 
been consulted in the administration of that 
department, had given their opinion that the 
Spaniards could not keep possession of their 
new settlements, unless they were allowed to 
retain their dominion over the Indians, he 
saw that he could not rely on their imparti- 
ality, and determined to commit the trust to 
ecclesiastics. As the Dominicans and Fran- 
ciscans had already espoused opposite sides in 
the controversy, he, from the same principle 
of impartiality, excluded both these fraterni- 
ties from the commission. He confined his 
choice to the monks of St. Jerome, a small but 
respectable order in Spain. With the assist- 
ance of their general, and in concert with 
Las Casas, be soon pitched upon three per- 
sons whom he deemed equal to the charge. 
To them he joined Zuazo, a private lawyer of 
distinguished probity, with unbounded power 
to regulate all judicial proceedings in the co- 
lonies. Las Casas was appointed to accom- 
pany them, with the title of Protector of the 
Indians . Y 

To vest such extraordinary powers, as might 
at once overturn the system of government es- 
tablished in the New World, in four persons, 
who, from their humble condition in life, were 
9 Herrera, doe. S. lib. U. c. & 


, little entitled to possess this high authority, 

I appeared to Zapata, andother ministers of the 
late King, a measure so wild and dangerous, 
that they refused to issue the despatches ne- 
cessary for carrying it into execution. But 
Ximenes was not of a temper patiently to 
brook opposition to any of his schemes. He 
sent for the refractory ministers, and address- 
ed them in such a tone, that in the utmost con- 
sternation they obeyed his orders.* The su- 
perintendents, with their associate Zuazo, and 
Las Casas, sailed for St. Domingo. Upon 
their arrival, the first act of their authority 
was to set at liberty all the Indians who had 
been granted to the Spanish courtiers, or to 
any person not residing in America. This, 
together with the information which had been 
received from Spain concerning the object of 
the commission, spread a general alarm. The 
colonists concluded that they were to bedepriv- 
ed at once of the hands with which they carri- 
ed on their labour, and that, of consequence, 
ruin was unavoidable. But the fathers of St, 
Jerome proceeded with such caution and pru- 
dence, as soon dissipated all their fears. They 
discovered, in every step of their conduct, a 
knowledge of the world, and of affairs, which 
is seldom acquired in a cloister; and display- 
ed a moderation as well as gentleness still 
more rare among persons trained up in the 
solitude and austerity of a monastic life. 
Their ears were open to information from 
every quarter; they compared the different 
accounts which they received; and, after a 
mature consideration of the whole, they were 
fully satisfied that the state of the colony ren- 
dered it impossible to adopt the plan propos- 
ed by Las Casas, and recommended by the 
Cardinal. They plainly perceived that the 
Spaniards settled in America were so few in 
number, that they could neither work the 
mines which had been opened, nor cultivate 
the country ; that they depended for effecting 
both upon the labour of the natives, and if 
deprived of it, they must instantly relinquish 
their conquests, or give up all the advantages 
which they derived from them ; that no al- 
lurement was so powerful as to surmount the 
natural aversion of the Indians to any labori 
ous effort, and that nothing but the authority 
of a master could compel them to work ; 
and if they were not kept constantly under 
the eye and discipline of a superior, so great 
was their natural listlessnesa and indifference, 
that they would neither attend to religious in- 
struction, nor observe those rites of Christi - 
anity which they had been already taught. 
Upon all those accounts, the superintendent 
found it necessary to tolerate the repartimien- 
tos, and to suffer the Indians to remain under 
subjection to their Spanish masters. They 
used their utmost endeavours, however, to 
prevent the fatal effects of this establishment, 
and to secure to the Indians the consolation of 
• Herrera, dee. X. Ub. U. c. 8 
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the bett treatment compatible with a state of 
servitude. For this purpose, they revived 
former regulations, they prescribed new ones, 
they neglected no circumstance that tended 
to mitigate the rigour of the yoke ; and by 
their authority, their example, and their ex- 
hortation* they laboured to inspire their coun. 
try men with sentiments of equity and gentle- 
ness towards the unhappy people upon whose 
industry they depended. Zuazo, in his de- 
partment, seconded the endeavours of the su- 
perintendents. He reformed the courts of 
justice, in such a manner as to render their 
decisions equitable as well as expeditious, and 
introduced various regulations which greatly 
improved the interior policy of the colony. 
The satisfaction which his conduct, and that 
of the superintendents gave, was now univer- 
sal among the Spaniards settled in the New 
World ; and all admired the boldness of Xi- 
menes, in having departed from the ordinary 
path of business in forming his plan, as well 
as his sagacity in pitching upon persons whose 
wisdom, moderation, and disinterestedness, 
rendered them worthy of this high trust. 8 

Las Casas alone was dissatisfied. The pru- 
dential considerations which influenced the 
superintendents, made no impression upon 
him. He regarded their idea, of accommo- 
dating their conduct to the state of the colony, 
as the maxim of an unhallowed timid policy, 
which tolerated what was unjust because it 
was beneficial. He contended that the In- 
dians were by nature free, and, as tbeir pro- 
tector, he required the superintendents not to 
bereave them of the common privilege of hu- 
manity. They received his most virulent re- 
monstrances without emotion, but adhered 
firmly to tbeir own system. The Spanish 
planters did not bear with him so patiently, 
and were ready to tear him to pieces for in- 
sisting in a requisition so odious to them. Las 
Casas, in order to screen himself from their 
rage, found it necessary to take shelter in a 
convent ; and perceiving that all his efforts in 
America were fruitless, [he soon set out for 
Europe, with a fixed resolution not to aban- 
don tbe protection of a people whom he 
deemed to be cruelly oppressed. b 

Had Ximenes retained that vigour of mind 
with which he usually applied to business, 
Las Casas must have met with no very gra- 
cious reception upon his return to Spain. But 
be found the Cardinal languishing under a 
mortal distemper, and preparing to resign his 
authority to the young King, who was daily 
expected from the Low Countries. Charles 
arrived, took possession of the government, 
and, by the death of Ximenes, lost a minister, 
whose abilities and integrity entitled him to 
direct bis affairs. Many of the Flemish no- 
bility bad accompanied tbeir sovereign to 


Spain. From that warm predilection to his 
countrymen, which was natural at bis age, be 
consulted them with respect to all the trans- 
actions in his new kingdom ; and they, with 
an indiscreet eagerness, intruded themselves 
into every business, and seised almost every 
department of administration. 0 The direc- 
tion of American affairs was an object too al- 
luring to escape their attention. Las Casas 
observed their growing influence ; and though 
projectors are usually too sanguine to con- 
duct their schemes with much dexterity, he 
possessed a bustling, indefatigable activity, 
which sometimes accomplishes its purposes 
with greater success than the most exquisite 
discernment and address. He courted the 
Flemish ministers with assiduity. He repre- 
sented to them the absurdity of all the maxims 
hitherto adopted with respect to the govern- 
ment of America, particularly during the ad- 
ministration of Ferdinand, and pointed out 
the defects of those arrangements which Xi- 
menes had introduced. The memory of Fer- I 
dinand was odious to the Flemings. The | 
superior virtue and abilities of Ximenes had 
long been the object of their envy. They 
fondly wished to have a plausible pretext for 
condemning the measures, both of the mon- 
arch and of the minister, and of reflecting 
some discredit on their political wisdom. The 
friends of Don Diego Columbus, an well as 
the Spanish courtiers, who had been dissatis- 
fied with the Cardinal's administration, join- 
ed Las Casas in censuring the scheme of send- 
ing superintendents to America. This union 
of so many interests and passions was irresisti- 
ble ; and in consequence of it tbe fathers of 
Sl Jerome, together with their associate Zu- 
azo, were recalled. Hoderigo de Figueroa, 
a lawyer of some eminence, was appointed 
chief judge of the island, and received instruc- 
tions, in compliance with the request of Las 
Casas, to examime once more, with the utmost 
attention, the point in controversy between 
him and the people of the colony, with res- 
pect to the treatment of the natives ; and in 
the mean time to do every thing in his power 
to alleviate their sufferings, and prevent the 
extinction of the race.d 
This was all that the seal of Las Casas 
could procure at that juncture in favour of 
the Indians. Tbe impossibility of carrying 
on any improvement in America, unless the 
Spanish planters could command the labour 
of the natives, was an insuperable objection 
to his plan of treating them as free subjects. 

In order to provide some remedy for this, 
without which be fourfd it was in vain to 
mention bis scheme, Las Casas proposed to 
purchase a sufficient number of negroes from 
tbe Portuguese settlements on tbe coast of 
Africa, and to transport them to America, 
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in order theft they might be employed as 
slaves in working the mines and cultivating 
the ground* One of the first advantages 
which the Portuguese had derived from their 
discoveries in Africa, arose from the trade in 
slaves. Various circumstances concurred 
in reviving this odious commerce, which had 
been long abolished in Europe, and which is 
no less repugnant to the feelings of humanity, 
than to the principles of religion. As early 
as the year one thousand five hundred and 
three, a few negro slaves had been sent into 
the New World. 0 In the year one thousand 
live hundred and eleven, Ferdinand permitted 
the importation of them in greater numbers, f 
They were found to be a more robust and 
hardy race than the natives of America. 
They were more capable of enduring fatigue,, 
more patient under servitude, and the labour 
of one negro was computed to be equal to 
that of four Indians.^ Cardinal Ximenes, 
however, when solicited to encourage this 
commerce, peremptorily rejected the propo- 
sition, because he perceived the iniquity of 
reducing one race of men to slavery, while 
he was consulting about the means of restor- 
ing liberty to another, h But Las Casas, 
from the inconsistency natural to men who 
hurry with headlong impetuosity towards a 
favourite point, was incapable of making this 
distinction. While he contended earnestly 
for the liberty of the people born in one 
quarter of the globe, he laboured to enslave 
the inhabitants of another region ; and in the 
warmth of his zeal to save the Americans 
from the yoke, pronounced it to be lawful 
and expedient to impose one still heavier 
upon the Africans. Unfortunately for the 
latter, Las Casas's plan was adopted. Charles 
granted a patent to one of his Flemish 
favourites, containing an exclusive right of 
importing four thousand negroes into Ame- 
rica. The favourite sold his patent to some 
Genoese merchants for twenty-five thousand 
ducats, and they were the first who brought 
into a regular form that commerce for slaves 
between Africa and America, which has 
since been carried on to such an amazing 
extent, 1 

But the Genoese merchants [1518], con- 
ducting their operations, at first, with the ra- 
pacity of monopolists, demanded such a high 
price for negroes, that the number imported 
into Hispaniola made no great change upon 
the state of the colony. Las Casas, whose 
zeal was no less inventive than indefatigable, 
had recourse to another expedient for the re- 
lief of the Indians. He observed, that most 
of the persons who had settled hitherto in 
America, were sailors and soldiers employed 
in the discovery or conquest of the country ; 
the younger sons of noble families, allured 
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by the prospect of acquiring sudden wealth ; 
or desperate adventurers, whom their indi- 
gence or crimes forced to abandon their na- 
tive land. Instead of such men, who were 
dissolute, rapacious, and incapable of that 
sober persevering industry which is requisite 
in forming new colonies, he proposed to sup- 
ply the settlements in Hispaniola and other 
parts of the New World with a sufficient 
number of labourers and husbandmen, who 
should be allured by suitable premiums to 
remove thither. These, as they were accus- 
tomed to fatigue, would be able to perform 
the work to which the Indians, from the 
feebleness of their constitution, were unequal, 
and might soon become useful and opulent 
citizens. But though Hispaniola stood much 
in need of a recruit of inhabitants, having been 
visited at this time with the small-pox, which 
swept off almost all the natives who had 
survived their long continued oppression ; 
and though Las Casds had the countenance 
of the Flemish ministers, this scheme was 
defeated by the Bishop of Burgos who 
thwarted all his projects. fc 

Las Casas now despaired of procuring any 
relief for the Indians in those places where 
the Spaniards were already settled. The 
evil was become so inveterate there, as not to 
admit of a cure. But such discoveries were 
daily making in the continent, as gave a high 
idea both of its extent and populousness. 
In all those vast regions there was but one 
feeble colony planted; and except a small 
spot on the isthmus of Darien, tbe natives 
still occupied the whole country. This o- 
pened a new and more ample field for the 
humanity and zeal of Las Casas, who flatter- 
ed himself that he might prevent a pernicious 
system from being introduced there, though 
he had failed of success in his attempts to 
overturn it where it was already established. 
Full of this idea, he applied for a grant of 
| the unoccupied country, stretching along the 
sea-coast from the Gulf of Paria to the western 
frontier of that province now known by the 
name of Santa Martha. He proposed to set- 
tle there with a colony composed of husband- 
men, labourers, and ecclesiastics. He en- 
gaged, in tbe space of two years, to civilize 
ten thousand of the natives, and to instruct 
them so thoroughly in tbe arts of social life, 
that, from the fruits of their industry, an an- 
nual revenue of fifteen thousand ducata 
should arise to the King. In ten years he 
expected that his improvements would be so 
far advanced, as to yield annually sixty thou- 
sand ducats. He stipulated, that no sailor 
or soldier should ever be permitted to settle 
in this district ; end that no Spaniard what- 
ever should enter it without his permission. 
He even projected to clothe the people whom 
he took along with him in some disttnguish- 
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ing garb, which did not resemble the Span- 
ish dress, that they might appear to the na- ! 
lives to be a different race of men from those | 
who had brought so many calamities upon • 
their country.l From this scheme, of which 
I have, traced only the great lines, it is 
manifest that Las Casas had formed ideas 
concerning the method of treating the In- 
dians, similar to those by which the Jesuits 
afterwards carried on their operations in 
another part of the same continent. He 
supposed that the Europeans, by availing 
themselves of that ascendant which they pos- 
sessed in consequence of their superior 
progress in science and improvement, might 
gradually form the minds of the .Ameri- 
cans to relish those comforts of which they 
were destitute, might train them to the arts 
of civil life, and render them capable of its 
functions. 

But to the Bishop of Burgos, and the 
council of the Indies, this project appeared 
not only chimerical, but dangerous in a high 
degree.* They deemed the faculties of the 
Americans to be naturally so limited, and 
their indolence so excessive, that every at- 
tempt to instruct or to improve them would 
be fruitless. They contended, that it would 
be extremely imprudent to give the command 
of a country extending above a thousand 
miles along the coast, to a fanciful presump- 
tuous enthusiast, a stranger to the affairs of 
the world, and unacquainted with the arts of 
government. Las Casas, far from being 
discouraged with a repulse, which he had 
reason to expect, had recourse once more to 
the Flemish favourites, who zealously patro- 
nized his scheme, merely because it had been 
rejected by the Spanish ministers. They 
prevailed with their master, who had lately 
been raised to the Imperial dignity, to refer 
the consideration of this measure to a select 
number of his privy counsellors ; and Las 
Casas having excepted against the members 
of the council of the Indies, as partial and 
interested, they were all excluded. The de- 
cision of men choBen by recommendation of 
the Flemings, was perfectly conformable to 
their sentiments. They warmly approved of 
Las Casas’s plan, and gave orders for car- 
rying it into execution, but restricted the ter- 
ritory allotted him to three hundred miles a- 
long the coast of Cumana; allowing him, 
however, to extend it as far as he pleased to- 
wards the interior part of the country. 13 

This determination did not pass uncensur- 
ed* Almost every person who had been in 
the West Indies excliumed against it, and sup- 
ported their opinion so confidently, and with 
•ueb plausible reasons, as made it advisable 
to pause and to review the subject more deli, 
berately, Charles himself, though accustom- 
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ed, at this early period of his life, to adopt the 
sentiments of his ministers, with such submis- 
sive deference as did not promise that decisive 
vigour of mind which distinguished bis riper 
years, could not help suspecting that the ea- 
gerness with which the Flemings took part in 
every affair relating to America, flowed from 
some improper motive, and began to disco- 
ver an inclination to examine in person into 
the state of the question concerning the cha- 
racter of the Americans, and the proper man- 
ner of treating them* An opportunity of 
making this inquiry with great advantage 
soon occurred [June 20}. Quevedo, the 
Bishop of Darien, who had accompanied Ped- 
rarias to the continent in the year one thou- 
sand five hundred and thirteen, happened to 
land at Barcelona, where the court then resid- 
ed. It was quickly known, that his sentiments 
concerning the talents and disposition of the 
Indians differed from those of Las Casas; 
and Charles naturally concluded, that by con- 
fronting two respectable persons, who, during 
their residence in America, had full leisure 
to observe the manners of the people whom 
they pretended to describe, he might be able 
to discover which of them had formed his o- 
pinion with the greatest discernment and ac- 
curacy. 

A day for this solemn audience was ap 
pointed. The Emperor appeared with extra 
ordinary pomp, and took his seat on a throne 
in the great hall of the palace. His principal 
courtiers attended. Don Diego Columbus, 
admiral of the Indies, was summoned to be 
present. The Bishop of Darien was called 
upon first to deliver his opinion. He, in a 
short discourse, lamented the fatal desolation 
of America, by the extinction of so many of 
its inhabitants ; he acknowledged that this 
must be imputed, in some degree, to the ex- 
cessive rigour and inconsiderate proceedings 
of the Spaniards ; but declared that all the 
people of the New World whom he had seen, 
either in the continent or in the islands, ap. 
peared to him to be a race of men marked 
out, by the inferiority of their talents, for ser- 
vitude, and whom it would be impossible to 
instruct or improve, unless they were kept 
under the continual inspection of a master. 
Las Casas, at greater length, and with more 
fervour, defended his own system. He rejected 
with indignation the idea that any race of men 
was born to servitude, as irreligious and inhu- 
man. He asserted that the faculties of the 
Americans were not naturally despicable, but 
unimproved ; that they were capable of receiv- 
ing instruction in the principles of religion, 
as well as of acquiring the industry and arts 
which would qualify them for the various 
offices of social life ; that the mildness and 
timidity of their nature rendered them so sub- 
missive and docile, that they might be led and 
formed with a gentle band. He professed, 
that his intentions in proposing the scheme 
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now under consideration were pure and dis- 
interested ; and though, from the accomplish- 
ment of his designs, inestimable benefits would 
result to the crown of Castile, he never had 
claimed, nor ever would receive, any recom- 
pense on that account. 

Charles, after hearing both, and consulting 
with his ministers, did not think himself suffi- 
ciently informed to establish any general ar- 
rangement with respect to the state of the In- 
dians ; but as be had perfect confidence in the 
integrity of Las Casas, and os even the Bishop 
of Darien admitted his scheme to be of such 
importance, that a trial should be made of its 
effects, he isssued a patent [1520], granting 
him the district in Cumana formerly mention- 
ed, with full power to establish a colony there 
according to his own plan. 0 

Las Casas pushed on the preparations for 
his voyage with his usual ardour. But, 
either from his own inexperience in the con- 
duct of aflTairs, or from the secret opposition 
of the Spanish nobility, who universally dread- 
ed the success of an institution that might rob 
them of the industrious and useful hands 
which cultivated their estates, his progress in 
engaging husbandmen and labourers was ex- 
tremely slow, and be could not prevail on 
more than two hundred to accompany him to 
Cumana. 

Nothing, however, could damp his leal. 
With this slender train, hardly sufficient to 
lake possession of such a large territory, and 
altogether unequal to any effectual attempt 
towards civilizing its inhabitants, he set sail. 
The first place at which he touched was the 
island of Puerto Rico. There he received an 
account of a new obstacle to the execution of 
his scheme, more insuperable than any he had 
hitherto encountered. When be left Ameri- 
ca in the year one thousand five hundred and 
sixteen, the Spaniards had little intercourse 
with any part of the continent, except the 
countries adjacent to the Gulf of Darien. 
But as every species of internal industry be- 
gan to stagnate in Hispaniola, when, by the 
rapid decrease of the natives, the Spaniards 
were deprived of those hands with which they 
bad hitherto carried on their operations, this 
prompted them to try various expedients for 
supplying that loss. Considerable numbers 
of negroes were imported ; but, on account 
of their exorbitant price, many of the plant- 
ers could not afford to purchase them. In 
order to procure slaves at an easier rate, some 
of the Spaniards in Hispaniola fitted out ves- 
sels to cruise along the coast of the continent. 
In places where they found themselves in- 
ferior in strength, they traded with the na- 
tives, and gave European toys in exchange 
for the plates of gold worn by them as or- 
naments ; but, wherever they could surprise 
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or overpower the Indians, they carried them 
off by force, and sold them as slaves. 0 In 
those predatory excursions, such atrocious 
acts of violence and cruelty had been com- 
mitted, that the Spanish name was held in de- 
testation all over the continent. Whenever 
any Bhips appeared, the inhabitants either fled 
to the woods, or rushed down to the shore in 
arms to repel those hated disturbers of their 
tranquillity. They forced some parties of the 
Spaniards to retreat with precipitation ; they 
cut off others ; and in the violence of their 
resentment against the whole nation, they 
murdered two Dominican missionaries, whose 
zeal had prompted them to settle in the 
province of Cumana. P This outrage against 
persons revered for their sanctity, excited such 
indignation among the people of Hispaniola, 
who, notwithstanding all their licentious and 
cruel proceedings, were possessed with a won- 
derful zeal for religion, and a superstitious 
respect for its ministers, that they determined 
to inflict exemplary punishment, not only 
upon the perpetrators of that crime, but upon* 
the whole race. With this view, they gave 
the command of five ships and three hundred 
men to Diego Ocampo, with orders to lay 
waste the country of Cumana with Are and 
sword, and to transport all the inhabitants as 
slaves to Hispaniola. This armament Las 
Casas found at Puerto Rico, in its way to 
the continent; and as Ocampo refused to de- 
fer his voyage, he immediately perceived that 
It would be impossible to attempt the execution 
of his pacific plan in a country destined to be 
the seat of war and desolation. *1 

In order to provide against the effects of 
this unfortunate incident, he set sail directly 
for St. Domingo [April 12], leaving his fol- 
lowers cantoned out among the planters in 
Puerto Rico. From many concurring causes, 
the reception which Las Casas met with in 
Hispaniola was very unfavourable. In his 
negotiations for the relief of the Indians* he 
had censured the conduct of his countrymen 
settled there with such honest severity, as ren- 
dered him universally odious to them. They 
considered their own ruin as the inevitable [ 
consequence of his success. They were now ! 
elated with hope of receiving a large recruit j 
of slaves from Cumana, which must be re- , 
linquished if Las Casas were assisted in set- !• 
tling his projected colony there. Figueroa, in j 
consequence of the instructions which he had 
received in Spain, had made an experiment 
concerning the capacity of the Indians, that 
was represented as decisive against the system 
of Las Casas. He collected in Hispaniola a 
good number of the natives, and settled them 
in two villages, leaving them at perfect liber, 
ty, and with the uncontrolled direction of 
their own actions. But that people, accus- 
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toned to a node of life extremely different 
from that which takes place wherever civili- 
sation has made any considerable progress, 
were incapable of assuming new habits at 
once. Dejected with their own misfortunes 
as well as those of their country, they exerted 
so little industry in cultivating the ground, 
appeared to devoid of solicitude or foresight 
in providing for their own wants, and were 
•uch strangers to arrangement in conducting 
their affaire, that the Spaniards pronounced 
them incapable of being formed to live like 
men in social life, and considered them as 
children, who should be kept under the per* 
petual tutelage of persons superior to them- 
selves in wisdom and sagacity. r 

Notwithstanding all those circumstances, 
which alienated the persons in Hispaniola to 
whom Las Casas applied from himself and 
from his measures, he, by his activity and per- 
severance, by some concessions, and many 
threats, obtained at length a small body of 
troops to protect him and his colony at their 
first landing. But upon his return to Puerto 
Rico, be found that the diseases of the climate 
had been fatal to several of his people ; and 
that others, having got employment in that 
island, refused to follow him. With the 
bandful that remained, he set sail and landed 
in Cumana. Ocampo had executed his com- 
mission in that province with such barbarous 
rage, having massacred many of the inhabi- 
tants, sent others in chains to Hispaniola, and 
forced the rest to fly for shelter to the woods, 
that the people of a small colony, which he 
had planted at a place which he named Toledo , 
were ready to perish for want in a desolated 
country. There, however, Las Casas was o- 
bliged to fix bis residence, though deserted 
both by the troops appointed to protect him, 
and by those under the command of Ocampo, 
who foresaw and dreaded the calamities to 
which he must be exposed in that wretched 
station. Ha made the best provision in bis 
power for the safety and subsistence of his fol- 
lowers ; but as his utmost efforts availed little 
towards securing either the one or the other, 
he returned to Hispaniola, in order to solicit 
more effectual aid for the preservation of men, 
who, from confidence in him, bad ventured 
into a post of so much danger. Soon after 
bis departure, the natives, having discovered 
the feeble and defenceless state of the Spani- 
ards, 'assembled secretly, attacked them with 
Che fury natural to men exasperated by many 
injuries^ cut off a good number, and compel- 
led the rest to fly in the utmost consternation 
to the island of Cubagua. The small colony 
settled there on account of the pearl fishery, 
catching the panic with which their country- 
men bad been seised, abandoned the island, 
and not * Spaniard remained in any part of 
the continent, or adjacent islands, from the 

• Hearts, dee. * • lib. x* e. 6* 


Gulf of Paris to the borders of Darien. As* 
tonished at such a succession of disasters, Las 
Casas was ashamed to show his face after this 
fatal termination of all bis splendid schemes. 
He shut himself up in the conventof the Do- 
minicans at St. Domingo, and soon after as- 
sumed the habit of that order.* 

Though the expulsion of the colony from 
Cumana happened in the year one thousand 
five hundred and twenty-one, I have chosen 
to trace the progress of Las Casas's negotia- 
tions from their first rise to their final issue 
without interruption. His system was the 
object of long and attentive discussion ; and 
tlrnugh his efforts in behalf of the oppressed 
Americans, partly from his own rashness and 
imprudence, and partly from the malevolent 
opposition of his adversaries, were not attend- 
ed with that success which he promised with 
too sanguine confidence, great praise is due 
to his humane activity, which gave rise to 
various regulations that were of some bene- 
fit to that unhappy people. I return now 
to the history of the Spanish discoveries, as 
they occur in the order of time. 1 

Diego Velasques, who conquered Cuba in 
the year one thousand five hundred and ele- 
ven, still retained the government of that 
island, as the deputy of Don Diego Colum- 
bus, though he seldom acknowledged his su- 
perior, and aimed at rendering his own au- 
thority altogether independent." Under his 
prudent administration, Cuba became one of 
the most flourishing of the Spanish settle- 
ments. The fame of tills allured thither 
many persons from the other colonies, in 
hopes of finding either some permanent esta- 
blishment or some employment for their ac- 
tivity. As Cuba lay to the west of all the 
islands occupied by the Spaniards, and as the 
ocean, which stretches beyond it towards that 
quarter, had not hitherto been explored, these 
circumstances uaturally invited the inhabi- 
tants to attempt new discoveries. An expe- 
dition for this purpose, in which activity end 
resolution might conduct to sudden wealth, 
was more suited to the genius of the age, than 
the patient industry requisite in clearing 
ground, and manufacturing sugar. Instigat- 
ed by this spirit, several officers, who bad 
served under Pedrarias in Darien, entered 
into an association to undertake a voyage 
of discovery. They persuaded Francisco 
Hernandez Cordova, an opulent planter in 
Cuba, and a man of distinguished courage, 
to join with them in the adventure, and chose 
him to be their commander. Velasques not 
only approved of the design, but assisted in 
carrying it on. As the veterans from Da- 
rien were extremely indigent, he and Cordova 
advanced money for purchasing three small 
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vessels, and furnishing them with every thins 
requisite either for traffic or for war, A 
hundred and ten men embarked on board of 
them, and sailed from St. Jag o de Cuba, on 
the eighth of February, one thousand five 
hundred and seventeen. By the advice of 
their chief pilot, Antonio Alaminos, who had 
served under the first admiral Columbus, 
they stood directly west, relying on the o- 
pinion of that great navigator, who uni- 
formly maintained that a westerly course 
would lead to the most important disco- 
veries. 

On the twenty-first day after their depar- 
ture from St. Jago, they saw land, which 
proved to be Cape Catoche , the eastern point of 
that large peninsula projecting from the con- 
tinent of America, which still retains its ori- 
ginal name of Yucatan . As they approach- 
ed the shore, five canoes came off full of people 
decently clad in cotton garments ; an aston- 
ishing spectacle to the Spaniards, who bad 
found every other part of America possessed 
by naked savages. Cordova endeavoured by 
email presents to gain the good will of these 
people. They, though amazed at the strange 
objects now presented for the first time to 
their view, invited the Spaniards to visit their 
habitations, with an appearance of cordiality. 
They landed accordingly, and as they advanc- 
ed into the country, they observed with new 
wonder some large houses built with stone. 
But they soon found that, if the people of 
Yucatan had made progress in improvement 
beyond their countrymen, they were likewise 
more artful and warlike. For though the 
cazique received Cordova with many tokens 
of friendship, he had posted a considerable 
body of his subjects in ambush behind a 
thicket, who, upon a signal given by him, 
rushed out and attacked the Spaniards with 
great boldness, and some degree of martial 
order. At the first flight of their arrows, 
fifteen of the Spaniards were wounded ; but 
the Indians were struck with such terror by 
the sudden explosion of the fire-arms, and so 
surprised at the execution done by them, by 
the crossbows, and by the other weapons of 
their new enemies, that they fled percipitate- 
ty. Cordova quitted a country where he had 
met with such a fierce reception, carrying off 
two prisoners, together with the ornaments 
of a small temple which he plundered in bis 
retreat 

He continued bit course towards the west, 
without losing sight of the coast, and on the 
sixteenth day arrived at Campeachy. There 
the natives received them more hospitably; 
but the Spaniards were much surprised, that 
on ail the extensive coast along which they 
bad sailed, and which they imagined to be a 
large island, they bad not observed any river 
[*$]♦ As their water began to fhii, they ad- 
vanced, In hope* of finding a supply; and at 
length they discoverad the mouth of a river 


at Potonchan, some leagues beyond Cam- 
peachy. 

Cordova landed all his troops, in order to 
protect the sailors while employed in filling 
the casks ; but notwithstanding this precau- 
tion, the natives rushed down upon them 
with such fury, and in such numbers, that 
forty-seven of the Spaniards were killed 
upon the spot, and one man only of the whole 
body escaped unhurt. Their commander, 
though wounded in twelve different places, 
directed the retreat with presence of mind 
equal to the courage with which he had led 
them on in the engagement, and with much 
difficulty they regained their ships. After 
this fatal repulse, nothing remained but to 
hasten back to Cuba with their shattered 
forces. In their passage thither they suffered 
the most exquisite distress for want of water, 
that men wounded and sickly, shut up in 
small vessels, and exposed to the heat of the 
torrid zone, can be supposed to endure. 
Some of them, sinking under these calami- 
ties, died by the way ; Cordova, their com- 
mander, expired soon after they landed in 
Cuba. v 

Notwithstanding the disastrous conclusion 
of this expedition, it contributed rather to 
animate than to damp a spirit of enterprise 
among the Spaniards. They had discovered 
an extensive country, situated at no great 
distance from Cuba, fertile in appearance, and 
possessed by a people far superior in im- 
provement to any hitherto known in Ame- 
rica. Though they had carried on little com- 
mercial intercourse with the natives, they had 
brought off some ornaments of gold, not con- 
siderable in value, but of singular fabric. 
These circumstances, related with the exag- 
geration natural to men desirous of heighten- 
ing the merit of thejr own exploits, were 
more than sufficient to excite romantic hopes 
and expectations. Great numbers offered 
to engage in a new expedition. Velasquez, 
solicitous to distinguish himself by some ser- 
vice so meritorious as might entitle him to 
claim the government of Cuba independent 
of the admiral, not only encouraged their ar- 
dour, but at his own expense fitted out four 
ships for the voyage. Two hundred and 
forty volunteers, among whom were several 
persons of rank and fortune, embarked in 
this enterprise. The com mand of it was 
given to Juan de Grijalv^^jCHSQ^tef 
known merit and coy " 
to observe attentive] 
tries which he 
gold, and, if di 
settle a 
sailed from 
of April, 
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BOOK III. 


eighteen. The pilot, Alaminos, held the 
tame course as in the former vovage ; but 
the violence of the currents carrying the 
ships to the south, the first land which they 
made was the island of Cozumel, to the east 
of Yucatan. As all the inhabitants fled to 
the woods and mountains at the approach of 
! the Spaniards, they made no long stay there, 
and without any remarkable occurrence they 
reached Potonchan on the opposite side of 
the peninsula. The desire of avenging their 
countrymen who had been slain there, con- 
curred with their ideas of good policy, in 
prompting them to land, that they might 
chastise the Indians of that district with such 
j exemplary rigour, as would strike terror into 
all the people around them. But though 
j they disembarked all their troops, and car- 
ried ashore some field- pieces, the Indians 
fought with such courage, that the Spaniards 
gained the victory with difficulty, and were 
confirmed in their opinion that the inhabitants 
of this country would prove more formidable 
enemies than any they had met with in other 
parts of America. From Potonchan they 
continued their voyage towards the west, 

* keeping as near as possible to the shore, and 
j casting anchor every evening, from dread of 
i the dangerous accidents to which they might 
be exposed in an unknown sea. During the 
day their eyes were turned continually to- 
wards land, with a mixture of surprise and 
wonder at the beauty of the country, as well 
as the novelty of the objects which they be- 
! held. Many villages were scattered along 
j the coast, in which they could distinguish 
houses of stone that appeared white and lofty 
at a distance. In the warmth of their ad- 
miration, they fancied these to be cities a- 
domed with towers and pinnacles ; and one 
of the soldiers happening to remark that this 
country resembled Spain in its appearance, Gri- 
jalva, with universal applause, called it New 
Spain, the name which still distinguishes this 
extensive and opulent province of the Spa- 
nish empire in America [27]. They landed 
in a river which the natives called Tabatco 
[June 9] ; and the fame of their victory at 
' Potonchan having reached this place, the ca- 
xique not only received them amicably, but 
bestowed presents upon them of such value, 
as confirmed the high ideas which the Spa- 
niards bad formed with respect to the wealth 
and fertility of the country. These ideas 
'Vriere raised still higher by what occurred at 
, the place where they next touched. This 
was considerably to the west of Tabasco, in 
'&e province since known by the name of 
{}iiaxaca« There they were received with 
* the respect paid to superior beihgs. The 
peqpto perfumed them, as they landed, with 
incense of gtira copal, and presented to them 
as offerings the choicest delicacies of their 
country. They were extremely fond of 
trading with their new visitants, nd in sis 
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days the Spaniards obtained ornaments ot 
gold, of curious workmanship, to the value 
of fifteen thousand pesos, in exchange for 
European toys of small price. The two pri- 
soners whom Cordova had brought from 
Yucatan, had hitherto served as interpreters ; 
but as they did not understand the language 
i of this country, the Spaniards learned from 
the natives by signs, that they were subjects 
of a great monarch called Montezuma, 
whose dominion extended over that and 
many other provinces. Leaving this place, 
with which he had so much reason to be 
pleased, Grijalva continued his course to- 
wards the west. He landed on a small 
island [June 19], which he named the Isle of 
Sacrifices, because there the Spaniards be- 
held, for the first time, the horrid spectacle 
of human victims, which the barbarous su- 
perstition of the natives offered to their gods. 
He touched at another small island, which he 
called St. Juan de Ulua. From this place 
he despatched Pedro de Alvarado, one of his 
officers, to Velasquez, with a full account of 
the important discoveries which he had made, 
and with all the treasure that he had acquired 
by trafficking with the natives. After the 
departure of Alvarado, he himself, with the 
remaining vessels, proceeded along the coast 
as far as the river Panuco, the country 
still appearing to be well peopled, fertile, and 
opulent. 

Several of Grijalva's officers contended, 
that it was not enough to have discovered 
those delightful regions, or to have performed, 
at their different landing-places, the empty 
ceremony of taking possession of them for 
the crown of Castile, and that their glory 
was incomplete, unless they planted a colony 
in some proper station, which might not only 
secure the Spanish nation a footing in the 
country, but with the reinforcements which 
they were certain of receiving, might gradu- 
ally subject the whole to the dominion of 
their sovereign. But the squadron had now 
been above five months at sea ; the greatest 
part of their provisions was exhausted, and 
what remained of their stores so much cor- 
rupted by the heat of the climate, as to be 
almost unfit for use; they had lost some 
men by death ; others were sickly ; the conn* 
try was crowded with people, who seemed to 
be intelligent as well as brave; and they 
were under the government of one powerful 
monarch, who could bring them to act a* 
gainst their invaders with united force. To 
plant a colony under so many circumstances 
of disadvantage, appeared a scheme too peri- 
lous to be attempted. Grijalva, though pos- 
sessed both of ambition and courage was 
destitute of the superior talents capable of 
forming or executing such a great plan. Ho 
judged it more prudent to return to Cuba* 
having fulfilled the purpose of his troyeget 
and accomplished all that the aiixtiMtttt 
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which be commanded enabled him to per- 
form . He returned to St, Jago de Cuba, 
on the twenty-sixth of October, from which 
he had taken his departure about six months 
before. 

This was the longest as well as the most 
successful voyage which the Spaniards had 
hitherto made in the New World. They had 
discovered that Yucatan was not an island as 
they had aupposed, but part of the great con- 
tinent of America. From Potonchan they 
had pursued their course for many hundred 
miles along a coast formerly unexplored, 
strecbing at first towards the west, and then 
turning to the north ; all the country which 
they had discovered appeared to be no less 
valuable than extensive. As soon aa Alva- 
rado reached Cuba, Velasquez, transported 
with success so far beyond his most sanguine 
expectations, immediately despatched a person 
of confidence to carry this important intelli- 
gence to Spain, to exhibit the rich productions 
of the countries which had been discovered 
by his means, and to solicit such an increase 
of authority as might enable and encourage 
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him to attempt the conquest of them. With- 
out waiting for the return of his messenger, 
or for the arrival of Grijalva, of whom he was 
become so jealous or distrustful that he was 
resolved no longer to employ him, be began 
to prepare such a powerful armament as 
might prove equal to an enterprise of so much 
danger and importance. 

But as the expedition upon which Velas- 
quez was now intent, terminated in conquests 
of greater moment than what the Spaniards 
bad hitherto achieved, and led them to the 
knowledge of a people, who, if compared with 
those tribes of America with whom they were 
hitherto acquainted, may be considered as 
highly civilized ; it is proper to pause before 
we proceed to the history of events extreme- 
ly different from those which we have already 
related, in order to take a view of the state of 
the New World when first discovered, and to 
contemplate the policy and manners of the 
rude uncultivated tribes that occupied all the 
parts of it with which the Spaniard^ were at 
this time acquainted. 


BOOK IV. 


Twenty-six years had elapsed since Colum- 
bus conducted the people of Europe to 
the New World. During that period the 
Spaniards had made great progress in explor- 
ing its various regions. They had visited all 
the islands scattered in different clusters 
through that part of the ocean which flows 
in between North and South America. They 
had sailed along the eastern coast of the con- 
tinent from the river De la Plata to the bot- 
tom of the Mexican Gulf, and had found that 
it stretched without interruption through this 
vast portion of the globe. They had discover- 
ed the great Southern Ocean, which opened 
new prospects in that quarter. They had ac- 
quired some knowledge of the coast of Flori- 
da, which led them to observe the continent 
as it extended In an opposite direction ; and 
though they pushed their discoveries no far- 
ther towards the North, other nations had 
visited those parts which they neglected. The 
English, in a voyage, the motives and success 
of which shall be related in another part of 
thU History, had sailed along the coast of A- 
meric* from Labrador to the confines of Flori- 
da; and the Portuguese, in quest of a shorter 
passage to the East Indies, had ventured into 
the northern seas, and viewed tbe same re- 
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gions.* Thus, at the period where I have 
chosen to take a view of the state of the New 
World, its extent was known almost from its 
northern extremity to thirty-five degrees south 
of the equator. The countries which stretch 
from thence to the southern boundary of A- 
merica, the great empire of Peru, and the in- 
terior state of the extensive dominions subject 
to the sovereigns of Mexico, were still undis- 
covered. 

When we contemplate the New World, the 
first circumstance that strikes us is its im- 
mense extent. It was not a small portion of 
the earth, so inconsiderable that it might have 
escaped the observation or research of former 
ages, which Columbus discovered. He made 
known a new hemisphere, larger than either 
Eprope, or Asia, or Africa, the three noted 
divisions of the ancient continent, and not 
much inferior in dimensions to a third part of 
the habitable globe. 

America is remarkable, not only for its 
magnitude, but for its posititon. It stretches 
from the northern polar circle to a high 
southern latitude, above fifteen hundred miles 
beyond the farthest extremity of the old con- 
tinent on that side of the tine. A country ot 
such extent passes through all the climates 
capable of becoming the habitation of man, 

; and fit for yielding the various productions 
I * Herrera, Mac. 1. Ub. vi. c. 16. 
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peculiar either to the temperate or to the tor- 
rid regions of the earth. 

Next to the extent of the New World, the 
grandeur of the objects which it presents to 
view is most apt to strike the eye of an ob- 
server. Nature seems here to have carried 
on her operations upon a larger scale, and 
with a bolder hand, and to have distinguished 
the features of this country by a peculiar 
magnificence. The mountains in America 
are much superior in height to those in the 
other divisions of the globe. Even the plain 
of Quito, which may be considered as the base 
of the Andes, is elevated farther above the sea 
than the top of the Pyrenees. This stupen- 
dous ridge of the Andes, no less remarkable 
for extent than elevation, rises in different 
places more than one-third above the Peak of 
Teneriffe, the highest land in the ancient 
hemisphere. The Andes may literally be 
said to hide their heads in the clouds ; the 
storms often roll, and the thunder bursts below 
their summits, which, though exposed to the 
rays of the sun in the centre of the torrid 
cone, are covered with everlasting snows [28]. 

From these lofty mountains descend rivers, 
proportionably large, with which the streams 
in the ancient continent are not to be com- 
pared, either for length of course, or the vast 
body of water which they roll towards the 
ocean. The Maragnon, the Orinoco, the Pla- 
ta in South America, the Missisippi and St. 
Laurence in North America, flow in such 
spacious channels, that, long before they feel 
the influence of the tide, they resemble arms 
of the sea rather than rivers of fresh water 
129]. 

The lakes of the New World are no less 
conspicuous for grandeur than its mountains 
and rivers. There is nothing in other parts 
of the globe which resembles the prodigious 
chain of lakes in North America. They may 
properly be termed inland seas of fresh wa- 
ter ; and even those of the second or third 
class in magnitude are of larger circuit (the 
Caspian Sea excepted) than the greatest lake 
of the ancient continent. 

The New World is of a form extremely fa- 
vourable to commercial intercourse. When 
a continent is formed, like Africa, of one vast 
•olid mass, unbroken by arms of the sea pene- 
trating into its interior parts, with few large 
rivers, and those at a considerable distance 
from each other, the greater part of it seems 
destined to remain for ever uncivilised, and 
to be debarred from any active or enlarged 
communication with the rest of mankind. 
When, like Europe, a continent is opened by 
inlets of the ocean of great extent, such as 
the Mediterranean and Baltic ; or when, like 
Asia, its coasts is broken by deep bays ad. 
vanring far into the country, such as the Black 
Sea, the Gulfs of Arabia, of Persia, of Ben- 
gal, of Siam, and of Leotang ; when the sur- 
rounding seas are filled with large and fertile,' 


islands, and the continent itself watered wiih 
a variety of navigable rivers, those regions 
may be said to possess whatever can facilitate 
the progress of their inhabitants in commerce 
and improvement. In all these respects A- 
merica may bear a comparison with the other 
quarters of the globe. Tbe Gulf of Mexico, 
which flows in between North and South A- 
m erica, may be considered as a Mediterranean 
sea, which opens a maritime commerce with 
all the fertile countries by which it is encir- 
cled. The islands scattered in it are inferior 
only to those in the Indian Archipelago, in 
number, in magnitude, and in value. As 
we stretch along the northern division of the 
American hemisphere, the Bay of Chetapeak 
presents a spacious inlet, which conducts the 
navigator far into the interior parts of pro- 
vinces no less fertile than extensive; and if 
ever the progress of culture and population 
shall mitigate the extreme rigour of the cli- 
mate in the more northern districts of Ameri- 
ca, Hudson's Bay may become as subservient 
to commercial intercourse in that quarter of 
the globe, as the Baltic is in Europe. The 
other great portion of tbe New World is en- 
compassed on every side by the sea, except 
one narrow neck which separates the Atlantic 
from the Pacific Ocean ; and though it be not 
opened by spacious bays or arms of tbe sea, 
its interior parts are rendered accessible by a 
number of large rivers, fed by so many aux- 
iliary streams, flowing in such various direc- 
tions, that almost without any aid from the 
band of industry and art, an inland navigation 
may be carried on through all the provinces 
from the river He la Plata to the Gulf of 
Paria. Nor is this bounty of nature confin- 
ed to the southern division of America ; its 
northern continent abounds no less in rivers 
which are navigable almost to their sources, 
and by its immense chain of lakes provision is 
made for an inland communication, more ex- 
tensive and commodious than in any quarter 
of the globe. The countries stretching from 
the Gulf of Darien on one aide, to that of 
California on the other, which form tbe chain 
that binds the two parts of tbe American con- 
tinent together, are not destitute of peculiar 
advantages. Their coast on one side is wash- 
ed by the Atlantic Ocean, on the other by tbe 
Pacific. Some of their river* flow into tbe 
former, some into tbe latter, and secure to 
them all the commercial benefits that may re- 
sult from a communication with both. 

But what most distinguishes America from 
other parts of the earth, is the peculiar tem- 
perature of its climate, and tire different laws 
to which it is subject with respect to the di*. 
tribution of heat and cold. We cannot de- 
termine with precision the portion of heat 
felt in any part of the globe, merely by mea- 
suring its distance from tbe equator. The 
climate of a country is affected, in some de- 
gree. by its elevation above the sea, fytbe 
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extent of continent, by the nature of the soil, 
tbe height of adjacent mountains, and many 
other circumstances. The influence of these, 
however, is from various causes less con- 
siderable in the greater ywrt of the ancient 
continent; and from knowing the position 
of any country there, we can pronounce 
with greater certainty what will be the 
warmth of its climate, and the nature of its 
productions. 

The maxims which are founded upon ob- 
servation of our hemisphere will not apply 
to the other. In the New World, cold pre- 
dominates. The rigour of the frigid zone 
extends over half of those regions, which 
should be temperate by their position. Coun- 
tries where tbe grape and the fig should ri- 
pen, are buried under snow one half of the 
year ; and lands situated in the same parallel 
with the most fertile and best cultivated pro- 
vinces in Europe, are chilled with perpetual 
frosts, which almost destroy tbe power of 
vegetation [SO]. As we advance to those 
parts of America which lie in the same paral- 
lel with provinces of Asia and Africa, blessed 
with a uniform enjoyment of such genial 
warmth as is most friendly to life and to ve- 
getation, the dominion of cold continues to 
be felt, and winter reigns, though during a 
short period, with extreme severity. If we 
proceed along the American continent into 
the torrid tone, we shall find the cold pre- 
valent in tbe New World extending itself 
also to this region of the globe, and mitigat- 
ing the excess of its fervour. While the 
negro on tbe coast of Africa is scorched with 
unremitting heat, the inhabitant of Peru 
breathes an air equally mild and temperate, 
and is perpetually shaded under a canopy of 
grey clouds, which intercepts the fierce beams 
of the sun, without obstructing his friendly 
influence.* Along the eastern coast of A- 
merica, the climate, though more similar 
to that of the torrid sone in other parts of the 
earth, is nevertheless considerably milder 
than in those countries of Asia and Africa 
which lie in the same latitude. If from the 
eouthora tropic we continue our progress to 
the extremity of the American continent, 
we meet with frozen seas, and countries 
horrid, barren, and scarcely habitable for 
cold, much sooner than in the north. * 

Various causes combine in rendering the 
climate of America so extremely different 
from that of the ancient oontineni. Though 
the utmost extent of America towards the 
north be not yet discovered, we know that it 
advances much nearer to the pole than either 
Europe or Asia. Both these have large seas 
to the north ; which are open during part of 
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the year ; and even when covered with Ire, 
the wind that blows over them is less intense- 
ly cold then that which blows over land 
in the same high latitudes. But in America 
the land stretches from the river St Lau- 
rence towards the pole, and spreads out im- 
mensely to tbe west. A chain of enormous 
mountains, covered with snow and ice, runs 
through all this dreary region. The wind, 
in passing over such an extent of high and 
frozen land, becomes so impregnated with 
cold, that it acquires a piercing keenness, 
which it retains in its progress through warm- 
er climates, and it is not entirely mitigated un- 
til it reach the Gulf of Mexico. Over all the 
continent of North America, a north-westerly 
wind and excessive cold are synonymous 
terms. Even in the most sultry weather, 
the moment that the wind veers to that quar- 
ter, its penetrating influence is felt in a tran- 
sition from heat to cold no less violent than 
sudden. To tjii* powerful cause we may as- 
cribe the extraordinary dominion of cold, 
and£s violent inroads into the southern pro- 
ving, in that part of the globe. a 

Other causes, no less remarkable, dimi- 
nish the active power of heat in those parts of 
the American continent which lie between 
tbe tropics. In all that portion of the globes 
the wind blows in an invariable direction 
from east to west. As this wind holds its 
course across the ancient continent, it arrives 
at the countries which stretch along the wes- 
tern shores of Africa, inflamed with all the 
fiery particles which it hath collected from 
the sultry plains of Asia, and the burning 
sands in the African deserts. The coast of 
Africa is, accordingly, the region of the earth 
which feels the most fervent heat, and is ex- 
posed to the unmitigated ardour of the torrid 
zone. But this same wind, which brings 
such an accession of warmth to the countries 
lying between the river of Senegal and Ca- 
fraria, traverses the Atlantic Ocean before 
it reaches the American shore. It is cooled 
in its passage over this vast body of water, 
and is felt as a refreshing gale along tbe 
coast of Brazil [31], and Guiana, rendering 
these countries, though among the warmest 
in America, temperate, when compared with 
those which lie opposite to them in Africa 
[32]. As this wind advances in its course 
across America, it meets with immense plains 
covered with impenetrable forests, or occupi- 
ed by large rivers, marshes, and stagnating 
waters, where it can recover no considerable 
degree of beat At length it arrives at the 
Andes, which run from north to south through 
the whole continent. In passing over their 
elevated and frozen summits, it is so tho- 
roughly coded, that the greater part of the 
countries beyond them baxtlly fed the ardour 
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to which they seem exposed by their sltua- 
tion.*> Id the other provinces of America, 
from Tierra Ferine westward to the Mexican 
empire, the heat of the ciimate is tempered, 
in some places, by the elevation of the land 
above the sea, in others, by their extraordi- 
nary humidity, and in all, by the enormous 
mountains scattered over this tract. The 
Islands of America in the torrid zone are 
either small or mountainous, and are fanned 
alternately by refreshing sea and land breezes. 

The causes of the extraordinary cold to- 
wards the 1 southern limits of America, and in 
the seas beyond it, cannot be ascertained in a 
manner equally satisfying. It was long sup- 
posed that a vast continent, distinguished by 
the name of Terra Australis Incognita, lay 
between the southern extremity of America 
and the Antarctic pole. The same principles 
which account for the extraordinary degree 
of cold in the northern regions of America, 
were employed in order to explain that which 
is felt at Cape Horn and the adjacent coun- 
tries. The immense extent of the southern 
continent, and the large rivers which it jftur- 
ed into the ocean, were mentioned and ad- 
mitted by philosophers as causes sufficient to 
occasion the unusual sensation of cold, and 
the still more uncommon appearances of fro- 
zen seas in that region of the globe. But 
the imaginary continent to which such in- 
fluence was ascribed, having been searched 
for in vain, and the space which it was sup- 
posed to occupy having been found to be an 
open sea, new conjectures must be formed 
with respect to the causes of a temperature 
of dimate, so extremely different from that 
which we experience in countries removed at 
the same distance from the opposite pole [S3]. 

After contemplating those permanent and 
characteristic qualities of the American conti- 
nent, which arise from the peculiarity of its 
situation, and the disposition of its parts, the 
next object that merits attention is its condition 
when first discovered, as far as that depended 
upon the industry and operations of man. 
The effects of human ingenuity and labour 
are more extensive and considerable, than even 
our own vanity is apt at first to imagine. 
When we survey the face of the habitable 
globe, no small part of that fertility and beau- 
ty which we ascribe to the hand of nature, is 
the work of man. His efforts, when continu- 
ed through a succession of ages, change the 
appearance, and improve the qualities of the 
earth. At a great part of the ancient conti- 
nent has long been occupied by nations far 
advanced in arts and industry, our eye is ac- 
customed to view the earth in that form which 
it assumes wbep rendered fit to be the resi- 
dence of a numerous race of men, and to sup- 
ply them with nourishment. 

fc Acosta HUt Novi OrW., Jib. ii. a 11. Bufibn Hiit 
Netumlle, kc. tom. ii. SIS, fee. ix, 107, Otboro’i 
Collect, of Voyages, ik p. 868 . 1 


But in the New World, the state of man- 
kind was ruder, and the aspect of nature ex- 
tremely different Throughout all its vast re 
gions, there were only two monarchies remark- 
able for extent of territory, or distinguished 
by any progress in improvement The rest 
of this continent was possessed by small inde- 
pendent tribes, destitute of arts and industry, 
and neither capable to correct the defects, nor 
desirous to meliorate the condition of that part 
of the earth allotted to them for their habita- 
tion. Countries occupied by such people were 
almost in the same state as if they had been 
without inhabitants. Immense forests covered 
a great part of the uncultivated earth ; and as 
the band of industry had not taught the rivers 
to run in a proper channel, or drained off the 
stagnating water, many of the most fertile 
plains were overflowed with inundations, or 
converted into marshes. In the southern pro- 
vinces, where the warmth of the sun, the mois- 
ture of the climate, and the fertility of the soil, 
combine in calling forth the most vigorous 
powers of vegetation, the woods are so choked 
with its rank luxuriance, as to be almost im- 
pervious, and the surface of the ground is hid 
from the eye under a thick covering of shrubs 
ami herbs and weeds. In this state of wild un- 
assisted nature, a great part of the large pro- 
vinces in South America, which extend from the 
bottom of the Andes to the sea, still remain. 
The European colonies have cleared and cul- 
tivated a few spots along the coast ; but the 
original race of inhabitants, as rude and indo- 
lent as ever, have done nothing to open or im- 
prove a country, possessing almost every ad- 
vantage of situation and climate. At we ad- 
vance towards the northern provinces of A- 
merica, nature continues to wear the same un- 
cultivated aspect, and, in proportion as the 
rigour of the climate increases, appears more 
j desolate and horrid. There, the forests, though 
not encumbered with the same exuberance of 
vegetation, are of immense extent; prodigi- 
ous marshes overspread the plains, and few 
marks appear of human activity in any attempt 
to cultivate or embellish the earth. No won- 
der that the colonies sent from Europe were 
astonished at their first entrance into the New 
World. It appeared to them waste, solitary, 
and uninviting. When the English began to 
settle in America, they termed the countries 
of which they took possession, The Wilderness. 
Nothing but their eager expectation of find* 
ing mines of gold, could have induced the 
Spaniards to penetrate tl trough the woods and 
marshes of America, where, at every step, they 
observed the extreme difference between the 
uncultivated face of nature, and that which it 
acquires under the forming hand of industry 
and art [34]. 

The labour and operations of man not only 
improve and embellish the earth, but render it 
more wholesome and friendly to life. When 
any region lies neglected anddesdtute ofcul- 
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tivation, the air stagnates in the woods ; put- birth to no creature of such bulk as to be 
rid exhalations arise from the waters ; the compared with the elephant or rhinoceros, or 
surface of the earth, loaded with rank vegeta- that equals the lion and tiger in strength and 
tion, feels not the purifying influence of the ferocity [35]. The Tajn/r of Brasil, the 
sun or of the wind ; the malignity of the dis- largest quadruped of the ravenous tribe in the 
tempers natural to the climate increases, and New World, is not larger than a calf of six 
new maladies no less noxious are engendered, months old. The Puma and Jaguar , its 
Accordingly, all the provinces of America, fiercest beasts of prey, which Europeans have 
when first discovered, were found to be re- inaccurately denominated lions and tigers, 
markably unhealthy. This the Spaniards ex- possess neither the undaunted courage of the 
perienced in every expedition into the New former, nor the ravenous cruelty of the latter.® 
World, whether destined for conquest or set- They are inactive and timid, hardly formidable 
tlement Though, by the natural constitution to man, and often turn their backs upon the 
of their bodies, their habitual temperance, and least appearance of resistance, f The same 
the persevering vigour of their minds, they qualities in the climate of America, which 
were as much formed as any people in Eu- stinted the growth, and enfeebled the spirit, 
rope for active service in a sultry climate, of its native animals, have proved pernicious 
tbey^ felt severely the fatal and pernicious to such as have migrated into it voluntarily 
qualities of those uncultivated regions through from the other continent, or have been trans- 
which they marched, or where they endeavour- ported thither by the Europeans. 3 The bears, 
ed to plant colonies. Great numbers were the wolves, the deer of America, are not equal 
cut off by the unknown and violent diseases in size to those of the Old World.** Most of 
with which they were infected. Such as sur- the domestic animals, with which the Euro- 
vived the destructive rage of those maladies, peans have stored the provinces wherein they 
were not exempted from the noxious influence settled, have degenerated with respect either 
of the climate. They returned to Europe, to bulk or quality, in a country whose tem- 
according to the description of the early Span- perature and soil seem to be less favourable 
ish historians, feeble, emaciated, with languid .to the strength and perfection of the animal 
looks, and complexions of such a sickly yel- creation [35], 

low colour as indicated the unwholesome tern- The same causes which checked the growth 
perature of the countries where they had re- and the vigour of the more noble animals, 
“ded. c were friendly to the propagation and increase 

The uncultivated state of the New World of reptiles and insects. ' Though this is not 
affected not only the temperature of the air, peculiar to the New World, and those odious 
but the qualities of its productions. The tribes, nourished by heat, moisture, and cor- 
principle of life seems to have been less ac- ruption, infest every part of the torrid zone ; 
live and vigorous there, than in the ancient they multiply faster, perhaps, in America, and j 
continent Notwithstanding the vast extent grow to a more monstrous bulk. As this 
of America, and the variety of its climates, country is, on the whole, less cultivated, and 
the different species of animals peculiar to it, less peopled, than the other quarters of the 
are much fewer in proportion than those of earth, the active principle of life wastes its 
the other hemisphere. In the islands, there force in productions of this inferior form, 
were only four kinds of quadrupeds known. The air is often darkened with clouds of in- 
the largest of which did not exceed the size sects, and the ground covered with shocking 
of a rabbit. On tha continent, the variety and noxious reptiles. The country around 
was greater; and though the individuals of Porto Bello swarms with toads in such multi- 
each kind could not fail of multiplying ex- tudes, as hide the surface of the earth. At 
oeadingly, when almost unmolested by men, Guyaquil, snakes and vipers are hardly less 
who were neither so numerous, nor so united numerous. Carthagena is infested with nu« 
in society, as to be formidable enemies to the nierous flocks of bats, which annoy not only 
animal creation, the number of distinct spe- the cattle, but the inhabitants.! In the islands, 
des must still be considered as extremely legions of ants have, at different times, con- 
small. Of two hundred different kinds of turned every vegetable production [37], and 
animals spread over the face of the earth, only left the earth entirely bare, as if it had been 
about one-tbird existed in America at the time burned with fire. The damp forests, and 
of its disco very.d Nature wag not only less rank soil of the countries on the banks of the 
prolific in the New World, bat she appears 

likewise io have been less vigorous in her pro- Natur. tom. lx. p. 87. MargraviJ 

ductions. m animal* originally belonging f Bu^ H^Ra^ix. 15. *03. Acosta Hist lib. 
to this quarter of the globe appear to be of an Pi»°ni* Hist. p. & Herrera, dec. 4. lib. iv. c. 
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Orinoco and Maragnon, teem with almost 
•very offensive and poisonous creature, which 
the power of a sultry sun can quicken into 
life.* 

The birds of the New World are not dis- 
tinguished by qualities so conspicuous and 
characteristics!, as those which we have ob- 
served in its quadrupeds. Birds are more 
independent of man, and less affected by the 
changes which his industry and labour make 
upon the state of the earth. They have a 
greater propensity to migrate from one coun- 
try to another, and can gratify this instinct of 
their nature without difficulty or danger. 
Hence the number of birds common to both 
continents is much greater than that of quad- 
rupeds ; and even such as are peculiar to A- 
merica nearly resemble those with which man- 
kind were acquainted in similar regions of 
the ancient hemisphere. The American birds 
of the torrid zone, like those of the same cli- 
mate in Asia and Africa, are decked in plu- 
mage, which dazzles the eye with the beauty 
of its colours ; but nature, satisfied with cloth* 
ing them in this gay dress, has denied most of 
them that melody of sound, and variety of 
notes, which catch and delight the ear. The 
birds of the temperate climates there, in the 
same manner as in our continent, are less 
splendid in their appearance; but, in com- 
pensation for that defect, they have voices of 
greater compass, and more melodious. In 
some districts of America, the unwholesome 
temperature of the air seems to be unfavour- 
able even to this part of the creation. The 
number of birds is less than in other coun- 
tries, and the traveller is struck with the a- 
mazing solitude and silence of its forests, l 
It is remarkable, however, that America, where 
the quadrupeds are so dwarfish and dastardly, 
should produce the Condor , which is entitled 
to pre-eminence over all the flying tribe, in 
bulk, in strength, and in courage. Iu 

The soil in a continent so extensive as A- 
m erica, must, of course, be extremely various. 
In each of its provinces, we find some distin- 
guisbing peculiarities, the description of 
which belongs to those who write their par- 
ticular history. In general, we may observe, 
that the moisture and cold, which predomi- 
nate so remarkably in all parts of America, 
mutt have great influence upon the nature 
of its soil ; countries lying in the same paral- 
lel with those regions which never feel the 
extreme rigour of winter in the ancient con- I 
tinent, are frozen over in America during a 


k Voyifi de Condamlne, p. 167. Gumilla, fit 120, 
dco. Bk denar, dcs. Voyaaet, xiv. 317. Dumont Me» 
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great part of the year. Chilled by this in* 
tense cold, the ground never acquires warmth 
sufficient to ripen the fruits which are found 
in the corresponding parts of the other conti- 
nent. If we wish to rear In America the 
productions which abound in any particular 
district of the ancient world, we must advance 
several degrees nearer to the line than in the 
other hemisphere, as it requires such an in- 
crease of beat to counterbalance the natural 
frigidity of the soil and climate [38]. At 
the Cape of Good Hope, several of the plants 
and fruits peculiar to the countries within 
the tropics, are cultivated with success; where- 
as, at St. Augustine, in Florida, and Charles 
Town in South Carolina, though consider- 
ably nearer the line, they cannot be brought 
to thrive with equal certainty [39]* But, if 
allowance be made for this diversity in the 
degree of heat, the soil of America is natu- 
rally as rich and fertile as in any part of the 
earth. As the country was thinly inhabited, 
and by a people of little industry, who had 
none of the domestic animals which civilised 
nations rear in such vast numbers, the earth 
was not exhausted by their consumption. 
The vegetable productions, to which the fer- 
tility of the soil gave birth, often remained 
untouched, and, being suffered to corrupt 
on its surface, returned with increase into its 
bosom. n As trees and plants derive a great 
part of their nourishment from air and Hater; 
if they were not destroyed by man and other 
animals, they would render to the earth more, 
perhaps, than they take from it, and feed 
rather than impoverish it. Thus the unoc- 
cupied soil of America may have gone on 
enriching for many ages. The vast number 
as well as enormons size of the trees in Ame- 
rica, indicate the extraordinary vigour of the 
soil in its native state. When the Euro- 
peans first began to cultivate the New World, 
they were astonished at the luxuriant power 
of vegetation in its virgin mould; and in 
several places the ingenuity of the planter 
is still employed in diminishing and wast- 
ing iu superfluous fertility, in order to 
bring it down to a state fit for profitable cul- 
ture [40].° 

Having thus surveyed the state of the New 
World at the time of iu discovery, and con- 
sidered the peculiar features snd qualities 
which distinguish and characterise it, the 
next inquiry that merits attention is, How 
was America peopled ? By what course did 
mankind migrate from the one continent NS 
the other ? And in what quarter is it moat 
probable that a communication was opened 
between them ? 

We know, with Infallible certainty, that 
all the human race spring from the same 
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source, end that the descendants of one man, 
under the protection as well aa in obedience 
to the command of Heaven, multiplied and 
replenished the earth. But neither the an- 
nals nor the traditions of nations reach back 
to those remote ages, In which they took 
possession of the different countries where 
wey are now settled. We cannot trace the 
blanches of this first family, or point out 
with certainty the time and manner in which 
they divided and spread over the face of the 
globe. Even among the most enlightened 
people, the period of authentic history is ex- 
tremely short ; and every thing prior to that 
is fabulous or obscure. It is not surprising, 
then, that the unlettered inhabitants of Ame- 
rica, who have no solicitude about futurity, 
and little curiosity concerning what is past, 
should be altogether unacquainted with their 
own original The people on the two oppo- 
site coasts of America, who occupy those 
countries in America which approach nearest 
to the ancient continent, are so remarkably 
rude, that it is altogether vain to search a- 
mong them for such information as might 
discover the place from whence they came, or 
the ancestors of whom they are descended. P 
Whatever light has been thrown on this sub- 
ject, is derived, not from the natives of Ame- 
rica, but from the inquisitive genius of their 
conquerors. 

When the people of Europe unexpectedly 
discovered a New World, removed at a vast 
distance from every part of the ancient conti- 
nent which was then known, and filled with 
inhabitants whose appearance and manners 
differed remarkably from the rest of the hu- 
man species, the question concerning their o- 
riginal became naturally an object of curiosi- 
ty and attention. The theories and specula- 
tions of ingenious men with respect to this 
subject, would fill many volumes ; but are 
often so wild and chimerical, that I should 
offer an insult to the understanding of my 
readers, if I attempted either minutely to e- 
numerate or to refute them. Some have pre- 
sumptuously imagined, that the people of A- 
merica were not the offspring of the same com- 
mon parent with the rest of mankind, but 
that they formed a separate race of men, dis- 
tinguishable by peculiar features in the con- 
stitution of their bodies, as well as in the cha- 
racteristic qualities of their minds. Others 
contend, that they are descended from some 
remnant of the antediluvian inhabitants of the 
Jtab, who survived the deluge, which swept 
away the greatest part of the human species in 
the days of Noah ; and preposterously suppose 
hide, uncivilised tribes, scattered over an un- 
cultivated continent, to be the most ancient 
race of people on the earth. There is hardly 
any nation from the north to the south pole, 
to which some antiquary, in the extravagance 


of conjecture, hat not ascribed the honour of 
peopling America. The Jews, the Canaan- ' 
ites, the Phoenicians, the Carthaginians, the 
Greeks, the Scythians in ancient times, are 
supposed to have settled in this western world. 
The Chinese, the Swedes, the Norwegians, the 
Welsh, the Spaniards, are said to have sent 
colonies thither in later ages, at different pe 
riods, and on various occasions. Zealous ad- 
vocates stand forth to support the respective 
claims of those people ; and though they rest 
upon no better foundation than the casual re- 
semblance of some customs, or the supposed 
affinity between a few words in their different 
languages, much erudition and more seal 
have been employed, to little purpose, in de- 
fence of the opposite systems. Those regions 
of conjecture and controversy belong not to 
the historian. His is a more limited province, 
confined to what is established by certain or 
highly probable evidence. Beyond this I 
shall not venture, in offering a few observa- 
tions which may contribute to throw some light 
upon this curious and much agitated ques- 
tion. 

1. There are authors who have endeavour- 
ed by mere conjecture to account for the 
peopling of America. Some have supposed 
that it was originally united to the ancient 
continent, and disjoined from it by the shock 
of an earthquake, or the irruption of a deluge. 
Others have imagined, that some vessel being 
forced from its course by the violence of a 
westerly wind, might be driven by accident 
towards the American coast, and have given 
a beginning to population in that desolate 
continent. 1 But with respect to all those 
systems, it is vain either to reason or inquire, 
because it is impossible to come to any de- 
cision. Such events as they suppose are 
barely possible, and may have happened. 
That they ever did happen, we have no evi- 
dence, either from the clear testimony of his- 
tory, or from the obscure intimations of tra- 
dition. 

2. Nothing can be more frivolous or uncer- 
tain than the attempts to discover the original 
of the Americans, merely by tracing the re- 
semblance between their manners and those 
of any particular people in the ancient conti- 
nent. If we suppose two tribes, though 
placed in the most remote regions of the 
globe, to live in a climate nearly of the same 
temperature, to be in the same state of so- 
ciety, and to resemble each other in the de- 
gree of their improvement, they must feel the 
same wants and exert the same endeavours 
to supply them. The same objects will 
allure, the same passions will animate them, 
and the same ideas and sentiments will arise 
in their minds. The character and occupa- 
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tiont of the hunter in America must be little 
different from those of an Asiatic, who de- 
pends for subsistence on the chase. A tribe 
of savages on the banks of the Danube must 
nearly resemble one upon the plains washed 
by the Missisippi. Instead then of presum- 
ing from this similarity, that there is any af- 
finity between them, we should only con- 
clude, that the disposition and manners of 
men are formed by their situation, and arise 
from the state of society in which they live. 
The moment that begins to vary, the charac- 
ter of a people must change. In proportion 
as it advances in improvement, their manners 
refine, their powers and talents are called 
forth. In every part of the earth, the pro- 
gress of man hath been nearly the same ; and 
we can trace him in his career from the rude 
simplicity of savage life, until he attains the 
industry, the arts, and the elegance of polish- 
ed society. There is nothing wonderful, 
then, in the similitude between the Amen- 
cans and the barbarous nations of our conti- 
nent. Had Lafitau, Garcia, and many other 
authors attended to this, they would not have 
perplexed a subject, which they pretend to 
illustrate, by their fruitless endeavours to e- 
stablish an affinity between various races of 
people, in the old and new continents, upon 
no other evidence than such a resemblance 
in their manners as necessarily arises from 
the similarity of their condition. There are, 
it is true, among every people, some customs 
which, as they do not flow' from any natural 
want or desire peculiar to their situation, 
may be denominated usages of arbitrary in- 
stitution. If between two nations settled 
in remote parts of the earth, a perfect agree- 
ment with respect to any of these should be 
discovered, one might be led to suspect that 
they were connected by some affinity. If, 
for example, a nation were found in America 
that consecrated the seventh day to religious 
worship and rest, we might justly suppose 
that it had derived its knowledge of this u- 
sage, which is of arbitrary institution, from 
the Jews, But, if it were discovered that 
another nation celebrated the first appearance 
of every new moon with extraordinary de- 
monstrations of joy, we should not be entit- 
led to conclude that the observation of this 
monthly festival was borrowed from the 
Jews, but ought to consider it merely as the 
expression of that joy which is natural to 
man on the return of the planet which guides 
and cheers him in the night. The instances 
of customs, merely arbitrary, common to the 
inhabitants of both hemispheres, are, indeed, 
so few and so equivocal, that no theory con- 
cerning die population of the New World 
ought to be founded upon them. 

S, The theories which have been formed 
with respect to the original of the Americans, 
from observation of their religious rites and 
practices, a re no less fanciful and destitute 


of solid foundation. When the religious o* 
pinions of any people are neither the result 
of rational inquiry, nor derived from the in- 
structions of revelation, they must needs be 
wild and extravagant. Barbarous nations 
are incapable of the former, aud have not 
been blessed with the advantages arising from 
the latter. Still, however, the human mind, 
even where its operations appear most wild 
and capricious, holds a course so regular, 
that in every age and country the dominion 
of particular passions will be attended with 
similar effects. The savage of Europe or 
America, when filled with superstitious dread 
of invisible beings, or with inquisitive solici- 
tude to penetrate into the events of futurity, 
trembles alike with fear, or glows with im- 
patience. He has recourse to rites and prac- 
tices of the same kind, in order to avert the 
vengeance which he supposes to be impend- 
ing over him, or to divine the secret which 
is the object of his curiosity. Accordingly, 
the ritual of superstition in one continent, 
seems, in many particulars, to be a tran- 
script of that established in the other, and 
both authorize similar institutions, sometimes 
so frivolous as to excite pity, sometimes so 
bloody and barbarous as to create horror. 
But without supposing any consanguinity 
between such distant nations, or imagining 
that their religious ceremonies were convey- 
ed bv tradition from the one to the other, 
we may ascribe this uniformity, which, in 
many instances, seems very amazing, to the 
natural operation of superstition and en- 
thusiasm upon the weakness of the human 
mind. 

4. We may lay it down as a certain prin- 
ciple in this inquiry, that America was not 
peopled by any nation of the ancient continent, 
which had made considerable progress in ci- 
vilization. The inhabitants of the New World 
were in a state of society so extremely rude, 
as to be unacquainted with those arts which 
are the first essays of human ingenuity in its 
advance towards improvement. Even the 
most cultivated nations of America were stran- 
gers to many of those simple inventions which 
were almost coeval with society in other parts 
of the world, and were known in the earliest 
periods of civil life with which we have any 
acquaintance. From this it is manifest, that 
the tribes which originally migrated to Ame- 
rica, came off from natious which must have 
been no less barbarous than their posterity, at 
the time when they were first discovered by the 
Europeans. For, although the elegant and re- 
fined arts may decline or perish, amidst the 
violent shocks of those revolutions and disas- 
ters to which nations are exposed, the neces- 
sary arts of life, when once they have been in- 
troduced among any people, are never lost. 
None of the vicissitudes in human affairs affect 
these, *nd they continue to be practised at 
long as the race of men exists. If ever the 
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use of iron bad been known to the garages of 
America, or to their progenitors ; if ever they 
had employed a plough, a loom, ora forge, the 
utility of those inventions would hare preserv- 
ed them, and it is impossible that they should 
hare been abandoned or forgotten. We may 
conclude, then, that the Americans sprung 
from some people, who were themselves in 
such an early and unimproved stage of socie- 
ty, as to be nuacquainted with all those neces- 
sary arts, which continued to be unknown a- 
mong their posterity when first visited by the 
Spaniards. 

5. It appears no less evident that America 
was not peopled by any colony from the more 
southern nations of the ancient continent. 
None of the rude tribes settled in that part of 
our hemisphere can be supposed to have visited 
a country so remote. They possessed neither 
enterprise, nor ingenuity, nor power, that could 
prompt them to undertake, or enable them to 
perform such a distant voyage. That the more 
civilized nations in Asia or Africa are not the 
progenitors of the Americans, is manifest, not 
only from the observations which I have already 
made concerning their ignorance of the most 
simple and necessary arts, but from an addition, 
al circumstance. Whenever any people have 
experienced the advantages which men enjoy by 
their dominion over the inferior animals, they 
can neither subsist without the nourishment 
which these afford, nor carry on any consider- 
able operation independent of their ministry 
and labour. Accordingly, the first care of the 
Spaniards, when they settled in America, was 
to stock it with all the domestic animals of 
Europe ; and if, prior to them, the Tyrians, 
the Carthaginians, the Chinese, or any other 
polished people, bad taken possession of that 
continent, we should have found there the 
animals peculiar to those regions of the globe 
where they were originally seated. In all 
America, however, there is not one animal, 
tame or wild, which properly belongs to the 
warm, or even the more temperate countries 
of the ancient continent. The camel, the dro- 
medary, the horse, the cow, were as much 
unknown in America as the elephant or the 
lion. From which it is obvious, that the peo- 
ple who first settled in the western world did 
not issue from the countries where those ani- 
mals abound, and where men, from having 
been long accustomed to their aid, would na- 
turally consider it not only as beneficial, but 
as indispensably necessary to the improvement, 
and even the preservation of civil society. 

& From considering the animals with which 
America is stored, we may conclude that the 
nearest point of contact between the old and 
new continents Is towards the northern ex- 
tremity of both, and that there the communi- 
cation wee opened, end the intercourse carri- 
ed on between them. All the extensive coun- 
tries in Americe which lie within the tropics, 
or approach near to them, are filled with in- 


digenous animals of various kinds, entirely 
different from those in the corresponding re- 
gions of the ancient continent. But the 
northern provinces of the New World abound 
with many of the wild animals which are com- 
mon in such parts of our hemisphere as lie in 
a similar situation. The bear, the wolf, the 
fox, the hare, the deer, the roebuck, the elk, 
and several other species, frequent the forests 
of North America, no less than those in the 
north of Europe and Asia. r It seems to be 
evident, then, that the two continents ap- 
proach each other in this quarter, and are 
either united, or so nearly adjacent, that these 
animals might pass from the one to the other. 

7. The actual vicinity of the two conti- 
nents is so clearly established by modern dis- 
coveries, that the chief difficulty with respect 
to the peopling of America is removed. 
While those immense regions which stretch 
eastward from the river Oby to the sea of 
Kamchatka were unknown or Imperfectly ex- 
plored, the north-east extremities of our he- 
misphere were supposed to be so far distant 
from any part of the New World, that it was 
not easy to conceive how any communication 
should have been carried on between them. 
But the Russians, having subjected the wes- 
tern part of Siberia to their empire, gradually 
extended their knowledge of that vast country, 
by advancing towards the east into unknown 
provinces. These were discovered by hunters 
in their excursions after game, or by soldiers 
employed in levying the taxes; and the court 
of Moscow estimated the importance of those 
countries, only by the small addition which 
they made to its revenue. At length Peter 
the Great ascended the Russian throne. His 
enlightened, comprehensive mind, intent upon 
every circumstance that could aggrandize his 
empire, or render his reign illustrious, discern- 
ed consequences of those discoveries which 
had escaped the observation of bis ignorant 
predecessors. He perceived that in propor- 
tion as the regions of Asia extended towards 
the east, they must approach nearer to Ameri- 
ca ; that the communication between the two 
continents, which had long been searched for 
in vain, would probably be found in this 
quarter ; and that by opening it, some part of 
the weal th and commerce of the western world 
might be made to flow into his dominions by 
a new channel. Such an object suited a ge- 
nius that delighted in grand schemes. Peter 
drew up instructions with his own hand for 
prosecuting this design, and gave orders for 
carrying it into execution. 1 

His successors adopted his ideas, and pur- 
sued bis plan. The officers whom the Rus- 
sian court employed in this service, bad to 
struggle with so many difficulties, that their 
progress was extremely slow. Encouraged 
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by tome faint traditions among the people of commanders discovered land, which to them 
Siberia, concerning a successful voyage in the appeared to be part of the American conti- 
year one thousand six hundred and forty-eight, nent ; and, according to their observations, it 
round the north-east promontory of Asia, seems to be situated within a few degrees of 
they attempted to follow the same course, the north-west coast of California. Each set 
Vessels were fitted out with this view, at dif- some of his people ashore ; but in one place 
ferent times, from the rivers Lena and Ko)y- the inhabitants fled as the Russians approach- 
tna ; but in a frozen ocean, which nature ed ; in another, they carried off those who 
seems not to have destined for navigation, landed, and destroyed their boats. The vio- 
they were exposed to many disasters, without lence of the weather, and the distress of their 
being able to accomplish their purpose. No crews, obliged both captains to quit this 
vessel fitted out by the Russian court ever inhospitable coast. In their return they 
doubled this formidable Cape [41] ; we are touched at several islands, which stretch in a 
Indebted for what is known of those extreme chain from east to west between the country 
regions of Asia, to the discoveries made in which they had discovered and the coast of 
excursions by land. In all those provinces Asia. They had some intercourse with the 
an opinion prevails, that there are countries of natives, who seemed to them to resemble the 
great extent and fertility which lie at no con- North Americans. They presented to the Rus- 
siderable distance from their own coasts, sians the calumet , or pipe of peace, which is a 
These the Russians imagined to be part of A- symbol of friendship universal among the peo- 
merica ; and several circumstances concurred pie of North America, and a usage of arbi- 
not only in confirming them in this belief, but trary institution peculiar to them. 

In persuading them that some portion of that Though the islands of this New Archipela- 
continent could not be very remote. Trees go have been frequented since that time by 
of various kinds unknown in those naked re- the Russian hunters, the court of St. Peters- 
gions of Asia, are driven upon the coast by burgh, during a period of more than fortv 
an easterly wind. By the same wind Boat- years, seems to have relinquished every thought 
ing ice is brought thither in a few days; of prosecuting discoveries in that quarter, 
flights of birds arrive annually from the same But in the year one thousand seven bun 
quarter ; and a tradition obtains among the dred and sixty-eight it was unexpectedly re- 
inhabitants, of an intercourse formerly cam- sumed. The sovereign who had been lately 
ed on with some countries situated to the seated on the throne of Peter the Great, pos- 
east. sessed the genius and talents of her illustrious 

After weighing all these particulars, and predecessor. During the operations of the 
comparing the position of the countries in most arduous and extensive war in which the 
Asia which had been discovered, with such Russian empire was ever engaged, site formed 
parts in the north-west of America as were al- schemes and executed undertakings, to which 
ready known, the Russian court formed a more limited abilities would have been inca- 
plan, which would have hardly occurred to a p&ble of attending, but amidst the leisure of 
nation less accustomed to engage in arduous pacific times. A new voyage of discovery 
undertakings, and to contend with great dif- from the eastern extremity of Asia was plan- 
flculties. Orders were issued to build two ned, and Captain Krenitzin and Lieutenant 
vessels at the small village of Ochotz, situat- LevashefF were appointed to command the 
ed on the sea of Kamchatka, to sail on a voy- two vessels fitted out for that purpose. Id 
age of discovery. Though that dreary un- their voyage outward they held nearly the 
cultivated region furnished nothing that could same course with the former navigators, they 
be of use in constructing them, but some larch touched at the same islands, observed their 
trees : though not only the iron, the cordage, situation and productions more carefully, and 
the sails, and all the numerous articles requi- discovered several new islands, with which 
site for their equipment, but the provisions for Behring and Tschirikow had not fallen in. 
victualling them, were to be carried through Though they did not proceed so far to the east 
the immense deserts of Siberia, down rivers as to revisit the country which Behring and 
of difficult navigation, and along roads almost Tschirikow supposed to be part of the A- 
impassabie, the mandate of the sovereign, and merican continent, yet, by returning in a 
the perseverance of the people, at last sur- course considerably to the north of theirs^ 
mounted every obstacle. Two vessels were they corrected some capital mistakes into 
finished, and, under the command of the cap- which their predecessors had fallen, and have 
tefoa Behring and Tschirikow, sailed from contributed to facilitate the progress of future 
Kamchatka, in quest of the New World, in a navigators in those seas [42J. 
quarter where it had never been approached. Thus the possibility of a communication be- 
They shaped their course towards the east ; tween the continents In this quarter rests no 
and though a storm soon separated the vessels, longer upon mere conjecture, but is establisb- 
trhich never rejoined, and many disasters be- ed by undoubted evidence. 1 Some tribe, or 
fell them, the expectations from the voyage 
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so me families of wandering Tartars, from the 
restless spirit peculiar to the race, might mi- 
grate to the nearest islands, and, rude as their 
knowledge of navigation was, might, by pas- 
sing from one to the other, reach at length 
the coast of America, and give a beginning to 
population in that continent The distance 
between the Marian or Ladrone islands and 
the nearest land in Asia, is greater than that 
between the part of America which the Rus- 
sians discovered, and the coast of Kamchatka ; 
end yet the inhabitants of those islands are 
manifestly of Asiatic extract If, notwith- 
standing their remote situation, we admit that 
the Marian islands were peopled from our 
continent, distance alone is no reason why we 
should hesitate about admitting that the A- 
mericans may derive their original from the 
same source. It is probable that future navi- 
gators in those seas, by steering farther to the 
north, may find that the continent of Ameri- 
ca approaches still nearer to Asia. According 
to the information of the barbarous people 
who inhabit the country about the north-east 
promontory of Asia, there lies, off the coast, 
a small island to which they sail in less than 
a day. From that they can descry a large con- 
tinent, which, according to their description, 
is covered with forests, and possessed by peo- 
ple whose language they do not understand. “ 
By them they are supplied with the skins of 
martens, an animal unknown in the northern 
parts of Siberia, and which is never found but 
in countries abounding with trees. If we 
could rely on this account, we might conclude, 
that the American continent is separated from 
ours only by a narrow strait, and all the dif- 
ficulties with respect to the communication 
between them would vanish. What could be 
offered only as a conjecture, when this His- 
tory was first published, is now known to be 
certain. The near approach of the two con- 
tinents to each other has been discovered and 
traced in a voyage undertaken upon princi- 
ples so pure and so liberal, and conducted 
with so much professional skill, as reflect lus- 
tre upon the reign of the sovereign by whom 
It was planned, and do honour to the officers 
entrusted with the execution of it [43]. 

It is likewise evident from recent discove- 
ries* that an intercourse between our conti- 
nent and America might be carried on with 
no less facility from the north-west extremi- 
ties of Europe. As early as the ninth cen- 
tury £4. D. 830], the Norwegians discover- 
ed Greenland, and planted colonies there. 
The communication with that country, af- 
ter a long interruption, was renewed in the 
last Century. Some Lutheran and Moravian 
missionaries, prompted by seal for propagat- 
ing the Christian feitb, have ventured to set- 
tle In this frosen end uncultivated region/ 
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| To them we are indebted for much curious 
[information with respect to its nature and 
inhabitants. We learn that the north-west 
coast of Greenland is separated from America 
by a very narrow strait ; that, at the bottom 
of the bay into which this strait conducts, 
it is highly probable that they are united ; w 
that the inhabitants of the two countries 
have some intercourse with one another ; that 
the Esquimaux of America perfectly resem- 
ble the Greenlanders in their aspect, dress, 
and mode of living; that some sailors who 
had acquired the knowledge of a few words 
in the Greenlandish language, reported that 
these were understood by the Esquimaux ; 
that, at length [A. D. 1764], a Moravian 
missionary, well acquainted with the lan- 
guage of Greenland, having visited the coun- 
try of the Esquimaux, found, to his astonish- 
ment, that they spoke the same language 
with the Greenlanders ; that they were in 
every respect the same people, and be was ac- 
cordingly received and entertained by them 
as a friend and a brother/ 

By these decisive facts, not only the con- 
sanguinity of the Esquimaux and Greenlan- 
ders is established, but the possibility of peo- 
pling America from the north of Europe is 
demonstrated. If the Norwegians, in a bar- 
barous age, when science had not begun to 
dawn in the north of Europe, possessed such 
naval skill as to open a communication with 
Greenland, their ancestors, as much addicted ( 
to roving by sea, as the Tartars are to wan- * 
dering by land, might, at some more remote 
period, accomplish the same voyage, and set- 
tle a colony there, whose descendants might, 
in progress of time, migrate into America. 
But if, instead of venturing to sail directly 
from their own coast to Greenland, we sup- 
pose that the Norwegians held a more cau* 
tious course, and advanced from Shetland 
to the Feroe islands, and from them to Ice- 
land, in all which they bad planted colonies ; 
their progress may have been so gradual, 
that this navigation cannot be considered as 
either longer or more hazardous, than those 
voyages which that hardy and enterprising 
race of men is known to have performed in 
every age. 

8. Though it be possible that America 
may have received its first inhabitants from 
our continent, either by the north-west of 
Europe or the north-east of Asia, there seems 
to be good reason for supposing that the pro- 
genitors of alt the American nations, from 
Cape Horn to the southern confines of Lab- 
rador, migrated from the Utter rather than 
the former. The Esquimaux are the only 
people in America, who, in their aspect or 
character, bear any resemblance to the northern 
Europeans. They are manifestly a race of 

r 
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men distinct from all the nations of the A* 
merican continent, in language, in disposi- 
tion, and in habits of life. Their original, 
then, may warrantably be traced up to that 
source which I have pointed out. But a- 
mong all the other inhabitants of America, 
there is such a striking similitude in the form 
of their ' bodies and the qualities of their 
minds, that, notwithstanding the diversities 
occasioned by the influence of climate, or 
unequal progress in improvement, we must 
pronounce them to be descended from one 
source. There may be a variety in the 
shades, but we can every where trace the 
same original colour. Each tribe has some- 
thing peculiar which distinguishes it, but in 
all of them we discern certain features com- 
mon to the whole race. It is remarkable, 
that in every peculiarity, whether in their 
persons or dispositions, which characterize 
the Americans, they have some resemblance 
to the rude tribes scattered over the north- 
east of Asia, but almost none to the nations 
settled in the northern extremities of Europe. 
We may, therefore, refer them to the former 
origin, and conclude that their Asiatic pro- 
genitors, having settled in those parts of A- 
merica where the Russians have discovered 
the proximity of the two continents, spread 
gradually over its various regions. This ac- 
count of the progress of population in Ame- 
rica coincides with the traditions of the 
Mexicans concerning their own origin, which, 
imperfect as they are, were preserved with 
more accuracy, and merit greater credit, than 
those of any people in the New World. Ac- 
cording to them, their ancestors came from 
a remote country, situated on the north-west 
of Mexico. The Mexicans point out their 
various stations as they advanced from this 
into the interior provinces, and it is precisely 
the same route which they must have held, 
if they had been emigrants from Asia. The 
Mexicans, in describing the appearance of 
their progenitors, their manners and habits 
of life at that period, exactly delineate those 
of the rude Tartars, from whom I suppose 
them to have sprung. y 

Thus have I finished a Disquisition which 
has been deemed of so much importance, that 
it would have been improper to omit it in 
writing the history of America. 1 have ven- 
tured to inquire, but without presuming to 
decide. Satisfied with offering conjectures, 
I pretend not to establish any system. When 
' an investigation is, from its nature, so intri- 
cate and obscure, that it is impossible to ar- 
rive at conclusions which are certain, there 
tnay be some merit in pointing out such as 
ar/piobable.* 
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1 The condition and character of the Ame- 
rican nations, at the time when they became 
known to the Europeans, deserve more at- 
tentive consideration than the inquiry concern- 
ing their original. The latter is merely an 
object of curiosity ; the former is one of the 
most important as well as instructive re- 
searches which can occupy the philosopher or 
historian. In order to complete the history 
of the human mind, and attain to a per- 
fect knowledge of its nature and operations, 
we must contemplate man in all those various 
situations wherein be has been placed. We 
must follow him in his progress through the 
different stages of society, as he gradually 
advances from the infant state of civil life to- 
wards its maturity and decline. We must 
observe, at each period, how the faculties of 
his understanding unfold; we must attend to 
the efforts of his active powers, watch the 
various movements of desire and affection, 
as they rise in his breast, and mark whither 
they tend, and with what ardour they are ex- 
erted. The philosophers and historians of 
ancient Greece and Rome, our guides in 
this as well as every other disquisition, had 
only a limited view of this subject, as they 
had hardly any opportunity of surveying man 
in his rudest and most early state. In all 
those regions of the earth with which they 
were well acquainted, civil society had made 
considerable advances, and nations had fi- 
nished a good part of their career before they 
began to observe them. The Scythians and 
Germans, the rudest people of whom any 
ancient author has transmitted to us an au- 
thentic account, possessed flocks and herds, 
had acquired property of various kinds, and, 
when compared with mankind in their primi- 
tive state, may be reckoned to have attained 
i to a great degree of civilization. 

I But the discovery of the New World en- 
: larged the sphere of contemplation, and pre- 
| sented nations to our view, in stages of their 
progress, much less advanced than those 
wherein they have been observed in our con- 
tinent. In America, man appears under the 
rudest form in which we can conceive him to 
subsist. We behold communities just begin- 
ning to unite, and may examine the senti- 
ments and actions of human beings in the 
infancy of social life, while they feel but 
imperfectly tire force of its ties, and hove 
scarcely relinquished their native liberty. 
That state of primeval simplicity, which was 
known in our continent only by the fanciful 
description of poets, really existed in the o- 
then The greater part of its inhabitants 
were strangers to Industry and labour, ig- 
norant of arts, imperfectly acquainted with 
the nature of property, and enjoying almost 
without restriction or controul the blessings 
which flowed spontaneously from the bounty 
of nature. There were only two nations In 
this vast continent which bad emerged from 
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this nide state, and bad made any consider- J 
able progress in acquiring the ideas, and a- 
dopting the institutions, which belong to po- 
lished societies. Their government and 
manners will fall naturally under our review 
in relating the discovery and conquest of 
the Mexican and Peruvian empires; and 
we shall have there an opportunity of contem- 
plating the Americans in the state of highest 
improvement to which they ever attained. 

At present, our attention and researches 
shall be turned to the small independent tribes 
which occupied every other part of America. 
Among these, though with some diversity in 
their character, their manners, and institu- 
tions, the state of society was nearly similar, 
and so extremely rude, that the denomina- 
lion of savage may be applied to them all. In 
a general history of America, it would be 
highly improper to describe the condition of 
each petty community, or to investigate every 
minute circumstance which contributes to 
form the character of its members. Such an 
inquiry would lead to details of immeasurable 
and tiresome extent. The qualities belonging 
to the people of all the different tribes have 
such a near resemblance, that they may be 
painted with the same features. Where any 
circumstances seem to constitute a diversity 
in their character and manners worthy of at- 
tention, it will be sufficient to point these out 
as they occur, and to inquire into the cause 
of such peculiarities. 

It is extremely difficult to procure satisfy- 
ing and authentic information concerning na- 
tions while they remain uncivilized. To dis- 
cover their true character under this rude form, 
and to select the features by which they are 
distinguished, requires an observer possessed 
of no less impartiality then discernment 
For, in every stage of society, the faculties, 
the sentiments, and desires of men, are so ac- 
commodated to their own state, that they be- 
come standards of excellence to themselves, 
they affix the idea of perfection and happiness 
to those attainments which resemble their own, 
and, wherever the objects and enjoyments to 
which they have been accustomed are wanting, 
confidently pronounce a people to be barbar- 
ous and miserable. Hence the mutual con- 
tempt with which the members of communities, 
unequal in their degrees of improvement, re- 
gard each other. Polished nations, conscious 
of the advantages which they derive from their 
knowledge and arts, are apt to view rude na- 
tions with peculiar scorn, and, in the pride of 
superiority, will hardly allow either their oc- 
cupations, their feelings, or their pleasures, to 
be worthy of men. It has seldom been the 
lot of communities, in their early and unpo- 
tished, state* to fall under the observation of 
persons endowed with force of mind superior 
to vulgar prejudices, and capable of contem- 
plating man, under whatever aspect he appears, 
wlt& a candid and discerning eye. 
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The Spaniards, who first visited America, 
and who had opportunity of beholding its 
various tribes while entire and unsubdued, 
and before any change had been made in their 
ideas or manners by intercourse with a race 
of men much advanced beyond them in im- 
provement, were far from possessing the quali- 
ties requisite for observing the striking spec- 
tacle presented to their view. Neither the 
age in which they lived, nor the nation to 
which they belonged, had made such progress 
in true science, as inspires enlarged and liber- 
al sentiments. The conquerors of the New 
World were mostly illiterate adventurers, des- 
titute of all the ideas which should have di- 
rected them in contemplating objects so ex- 
tremely different from those with which they 
were acquainted. Surrounded continually 
with danger, or struggling with hardships, 
they had little leisure, and less capacity, for 
any speculative inquiry. Eager to take pos- 
session of a country of such extent and opu- 
lence, and happy in finding it occupied by 
inhabitants so incapable to defend it, they 
hastily pronounced them to be a wretched 
order of men, formed merely for servitude ; 
and were more employed in computing the 
profits of their labour, than in inquiring into 
the operations of their minds, or the reasons 
of their customs and institutions. The per- 
sons who penetrated at subsequent periods in- 
to the interior provinces, to which the know- 
ledge and devastations of the first conquerors 
did not reach, were generally of a similar 
character ; brave and enterprising in a high 
degree, but so uninformed as to be little 
qualified either for observing or describing 
what they beheld. 

Not only the incapacity, but the prejudices 
of the Spaniards, rendered their accounts of 
the people of America extremely defective. 
Soon after they planted colonies in their new 
conquests, a difference in opinion arose with 
respect to the treatment of the natives. One 
party, solicitous to render their servitude per- 
petual, represented them as a brutish, obsti- 
nate race, incapable either of acquiring reli- 
gious knowledge, or of being trained to the 
functions of social life. The other, full of 
pious concern for their conversion, contended, 
that, though rude and ignorant, they were 
gentle, affectionate, docile, and by proper in- 
structions and regulations might be formed 
gradually into good Christians and useful citi- 
sens. Ibis controversy, as I have already re- 
lated, was carried on with all the warmth 
which is natural, when attention to interest on 
the one hand, and religious seal on the other, 
animate the disputants. Most of the laity 
espoused the former opinion ; all the ecclesi- 
astics were advocates for the latter ; and we 
shall uniformly find, that, accordingly as an 
author belonged to either of these parties, he 
is apt to magnify the virtues or aggravate the 
defects of the Americans far beyond the truth. 
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Those repugnant accounts increase the dif- 
ficulty of attaining a perfect knowledge of 
tbeir character, and render it necessary to 
peruse all the descriptions of them by Span- 
ish writers with distrust, and to receive their 
information with some grains of allowance. 

Almost two centuries elapsed after the dis- 
covery of America, before the manners of its 
Inhabitants attracted, in any considerable de- 
gree, the attention of philosophers. At length 
they discovered, that the contemplation of the 
condition and character of the Americans, in 
tbeir original state, tended to complete our 
knowledge of the human species ; might en- 
able us to fill up a considerable chasm in the 
history of its progress ; and lead to specula- 
tions no less curious than important. They 
entered upon this new field of study with 
great ardour ; but, instead of throwing light 
upon the subject, they have contributed, in 
some degree, to involve it in additional obscu- 
rity. Too impatient to inquire, they hastened 
to decide ; and began to erect systems, when 
they should have been searching for facts on 
which to establish their foundations. Struck 
with the appearance of degeneracy in the hu- 
man species throughout the New World, and 
astonished at beholding a vast continent, occu- 
pied by a naked, feeble, and ignorant race of 
men, some authors, of great name, have main- 
tained that this part of the globe bad but late- 
ly emerged from the sea, and become fit for 
the residence of man ; that every thing in it 
bore marks of a recent original ; and that its 
inhabitants, lately called into existence, and 
still at the beginning of their career, were un- 
worthy to be compared with the people of 
a more ancient and improved continent. * 
Others have imagined, that, under the influ- 
ence of an unkindly climate, which checks 
and enervates the principle of life, man never 
attained in America the perfection which be- 
longs to his nature, but remained an animal 
of an inferior order, defective in the vigour 
of his bodily frame, and destitute of sensibi- 
lity, as well as of force, in the operations of bis 
mind.t> In opposition to both these, other 
philosophers have supposed that man arrives 
at bis highest dignity and excellence long be- 
fore be reaches a state of refinement ; and, in 
the rude simplicity of savage life, displays an 
elevation of sentiment, an independence of 
mind, and a warmth of attachment, for which 
it Is vain to search among the members of 
polished societies. 0 They seem to consider 
that as the most perfect state of man which is 
the least civilised. They describe the man- 
ners of the rude Americans with such rapture, 
as If they proposed them for models to the rest 
of the species. These contradictory theories 
have been proposed with equal confidence, 
•ltd uncommon powers of genius and elo- 
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quence have been exerted, in order to clothe 
them with an appearance of truth. 

As all those circumstances concur in ren 
dering an inquiry into the state of the rude 
nations in America intricate and obscure, it 
is necessary to carry it on with caution. 
When guided in our researches by the intel- 
ligent observations of the few philosophers 
who have visited this part of the globe, we 
may venture to decide. When obliged to 
have recourse to the superficial remark# of 
vulgar travellers, of sailors, traders, buc- 
caneers, and missionaries, we must often 
pause, and, comparing detached facts, endea- 
vour to discover what they wanted sagacity to 
observe. Without indulging conjecture, or 
betraying a propensity to either system, we 
must study with equal care to avoid the ex- 
tremes of extravagant admiration, or of super- 
cilious contempt for those manners which we 
describe. 

In order to conduct this inquiry with greater 
accuracy, it should be rendered as simple as 
possible. Man existed as an individual be- 
fore be became the member of a community ; 
and the qualities which belong to him under 
his former capacity should be known, before 
we proceed to examine those which arise from 
the latter relation. This is peculiarly neces- 
sary in investing the manners of rude nations. 
Their political union is so incomplete, their 
civil institutions and regulations so few, so 
simple, and of such slender authority, that 
men in this state ought to be viewed rather as 
independent agents, than as members of a re- 
gular society. The character of a savage re- 
sults almost entirely from bis sentiments or 
feelings ss an individual, and is but little in- 
fluenced by his imperfect subjection to go- 
vernment and order. I shall conduct my re. 
searches concerning the manners of the A- 
mericans in this natural order, proceeding 
gradually from what is simple to what is more 
complicated. 

I shall consider, I. The bodily constitution 
of the Americans in those regions now under 
review. II. The qualities of their minds. 
III. Their domestic state. IV. Their poli- 
tical state and institutions* V. Their system 
of wsr, and public security. VI. The arts 
with which tbey were acquainted. VII, 
Their religious ideas and institutions. VIII, 
Such singular detached customs as are not 
reducible to any of the former heads. IX, 
I shall conclude with a general review and 
estimate of their virtues and defects. 

I. The bodily constitution of die Ameri- 
cans,— The human body is less affected by 
climate than that of any other animal. Some 
animals are confined to a particular region 
of the globe, and cannot exist beyond it; 
others, though they may be brought id bear 
the injuries of a dimate foreign to them, 
cease to multiply when carried out of that 
district which nature destined to be &tir 
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mansion. Even such as seem capable of 
being naturalised in various climates, feel 
the effect of every remove from their proper 
station, and gradually dwindle and degene- 
rate from the vigour and perfection peculiar 
to their species. Man is the only living 
creature whose frame is at once so hardy and 
so inflexible, that be can spread over the 
whole earth, become the inhabitant of every 
region, and thrive and multiply under every 
climate. Subject, however, to the general 
law of nature, the human body is not entire- 
ly exempt from the operation of climate ; 
and when exposed to the extremes either of 
heat or cold, its size or vigour diminishes. 

The first appearance of the inhabitants of 
the New World filled the discoverers with 
such astonishment, that they were apt to im- 
agine them a race of men different from those 
of the other hemisphere. Their complexion 
is of a reddish brown, nearly resembling the 
colour of copper. c The hair of their heads is 
always black, long, coarse, and uncurled. 
They have no beard, and every part of their 
body is perfectly smootli. Their persons are 
of a full size, extremely straight, and well 
proportioned [44]. Their features are regu- 
lar, though often distorted by absurd endea- 
vours to improve the beauty of their natural 
form, or to render their aspect more dreadful 
to their enemies. In the islands, where four- 
footed animals were both few and small, and 
the earth yielded her productions almost 
spontaneously, the constitution of the natives, 
neither braced by the active exercises of the 
chase, nor invigorated by the labour of cul- 
tivation, was extremely feeble and languid. 
On the continent, where the forests abouud 
with game of various kinds, and the chief oc- 
cupation of many tribes was to pursue it, 
the human frame acquired greater firmness. 
Still, however, the Americans were more re- 
markable for agility than strength. They 
resembled beasts of prey, rather than animals 
formed for labour [45]. They were not 
only averse to toil, but incapable of it ; and 
when roused by force from their native indo- 
lence, and compelled to work, they sunk 
under tasks which the people of the other 
continent would have performed with ease.** 
* This feebleness of constitution was universal 
among the inhabitants of those regions in A- 
merica which we are surveying, and may 
be considered as characteristic of the species 
„ there. e 

1 The beardless countenance and smooth 
skin of the American seems to indicate a de- 
fect of vigour, occasioned by some vice in 
1 Ids frame. He is destitute of one sign of 
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manhood and of strength. This peculiarity, 
by which the inhabitants of the New World 
are distinguished from the people of all other 
nations, cannot be attributed, as some travel- 
lers have supposed, to their mode of subsist- 
ence. 1“ For though the food of many Ame- 
ricans be extremely insipid, as they are alto- 
gether unacquainted with the use of salt, 
rude tribes in other parts of the earth have 
subsisted on aliments equally simple, without 
this mark of degradation, or any apparent 
symptom of a diminution in their vigour. 

As the external form of the Americans 
leads us to suspect that there is some natural 
debility in their frame, the smallness of their 
appetite for food has been mentioned by 
many authors as a confirmation of this sus- 
picion. The quantity of food which men 
consume varies according to the temperature 
of the climate in which they live, the degree 
of activity which they exert, and the natural 
vigour of their constitutions. Under the 
enervating heat of the torrid zone* and when 
men pass their days in indolence and ease, 
they require less nourishment than the active 
inhabitants of temperate or cold countries. 
But neither the warmth of their climate, nor 
their extreme laziness, will account for the 
uncommon defect of appetite among the A- 
mericans. The Spaniards were astonished 
with observing this, not only in the islands, 
hut in several parts of the continent. The 
constitutional temperance of the natives far 
exceeded, in their opinion, the abstinence of 
the moat mortified hermits while, on the o- 
ther hand, the appetite of the Spaniards ap- 
peared to the Americans insatiably voracious ; 
and they affirmed, that one Spaniard devour- 
ed more food in a day than was sufficient 
for ten Americans, h 

A proof of some feebleness in their frame, 
still more striking, is the insensibility of the 
Americans to the charms of beauty, and the 
power of love. That passion, which was des- 
tined to perpetuate life, to be the bond of 
social union, and the source of tenderness 
and joy, is the most ardent in the human 
breast Though the perils and hardships of 
the savage state, though excessive fatigue, on 
some occasions, and the difficulty at ail times 
of procuring subsistence, may seem to be ad- 
verse to this passion, and to have a tendency 
to abate its vigour, yet the rudest nations 
in every other part of the globe seem to feel 
its influence more powerfully than the inha- 
bitants of the New World. The negro glows 
with all the warmth of desire natural to his 
climate $ and the most uncultivated Asiatics 
discover that sensibility, which, from their 
situation on the globe, we should expect 
them to have felt. But the Americans are, 
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in an smaring degree, stringers to the force 
of this first instinct of nature. In every 
part of the New World the natives treat their 
women with coldness and indifference. They 
are neither the objects of that tender attach- 
ment which takes place in civilised society, 
nor of that ardent desire conspicuous among 
rude nations. Even in climates where this 
passion usually acquires its greatest rigour, 
the savage of America views his female with 
disdain, as an animal of a less noble species. 
He is at no pains to win her favour by the 
assiduity of courtship, and still less solicitous 
to preserve it by indulgence and gentleness. 1 
Missionaries themselves, notwithstanding the 
austerity of monastic ideas, cannot refrain 
from expressing their astonishment at the dis- 
passionate coldness of the American young 
men in their intercourse with the other sex.* 
Nor is this reserve to be ascribed to any opi- 
nion which they entertain with respect to the 
merit of female chastity. That is an idea too 
refined for a savage, and suggested by a deli- 
cacy of sentiment and affection to which he 
is a stranger. 

But in inquiries concerning either the bodi- 
ly or mental qualities of particular races of 
men, there is not a more common or more se- 
ducing error, than that of ascribing to a sin- 
gle cause, those characteristic peculiarities, 
which are the effect of the combined operation 
of many causes. The climate and soil of A- 
merica differ, in so many respects, from those 
of the other hemisphere, and this difference is 
so obvious and striking, that philosophers of 
great eminence have laid hold on this as suf- 
ficient to account for what is peculiar in the 
constitution of its inhabitants. They rest on 
physical causes alone, and consider the feeble 
frame and languid desire of the Americans, 
as consequences of the temperament of that 
portion of the globe which they occupy. But 
the influences of political and moral causes 
ought not to have been overlooked. These 
operate with no less effect than that on which 
many philosophers rest as a full explanation 
of the singular appearances which have been 
mentioned. Wherever the state of society is 
such as to create many wants snd desires, which 
cannot be satisfied without regular exertions 
of industry, the body accustomed to labour 
becomes robust and patient of fatigue. In a 
more simple state, where the demands of men 
are so few and so moderate, that they may be 
gratified, almost without any effort, by the 
spontaneous productions of nature, the powers 
of the body are not called forth, nor can they 
attain their proper strength. The natives of 
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Chili and of North America, the two temper- 
ate regions in the New World, who live by 
bunting, may be deemed an active and vigor- 
ous race, when compared with the inhabitants 
of the isles, or of those parts of the continent 
where hardly any labour is requisite to pro- 
cure subsistence. The exertions of a hunter 
are not, however, so regular, or so continued, 
as those of persons employed in the culture 
of the earth, or in the various arts of civilised 
life ; and though his agility may be greater 
than theirs, bis strength is on the whole infe- 
rior. If another direction were given to the 
active powers of man in the New World, and 
his force augmented by exercise, he might ac- 
quire a degree of vigour which he does not in 
his present state possess. The truth of this 
is confirmed by experience. Wherever the 
Americans have been gradually accustomed 
to hard labour, their constitutions become ro- 
bust, and they have been found capable of 
performing such tasks, as seemed not only to 
exceed the powers of such a feeble frame as 
has been deemed peculiar to their country, 
but to equal any effort of the natives, either 
of Africa or of Europe [46]. 

The same reasoning will apply to what lias 
been observed concerning the slender demand 
for food. As a proof that this should be as- 
cribed as much to their extreme indolence, 
and often total want of occupation, as to any 
thing peculiar in the physical structure of 
their bodies, it has been observed, that in 
those districts where the people of America 
are obliged to exert any unusual effort of ac- 
tivity, in order to procure subsistence, or 
wherever they are employed in severe labour, 
their appetite is not inferior to that of other 
men, and, in some places, it has struck observ- 
ers as remarkably voracious. I 

The operation of political and moral causes 
is still more conspicuous, in modifying the de- 
gree of attachment between the sexes. In a 
state of high civilisation, this passion, inflam- 
ed by restraint, refined by delicacy, and 
cherished by fashion, occupies and engrosses 
the heart. It is no longer a simple instinct 
of nature ; sentiment heightens the ardour of 
desire, and the most tender emotions of which 
our frame is susceptible, soothe and agitate the 
soul. This description, however, applies only 
to those who, by their situation, are exempt- 
ed from the cares and labours of life. A- 
mong persons of inferior order, who are doom- 
ed by their condition to incessant toil, the 
dominion of this passion is less violent ; their 
solicitude to procure subsistence, and to pro- 
vide for the first demand of mature, leaves lit- 
tle leisure for attending to Its second call. 
But if the nature of the intercourse between 
the sexes varies so muefa in persons of diflfar- 
ent rank in polished societies, the condition of 
man, while he remains uncivilised, mustocca- 
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flioa a variation still more apparent. We 
may well suppose, that amidst the hardships, 
the dangers, and the simplicity of savage life, 
where subsistence is always precarious, and 
often scanty, where men are almost continu- 
ally engaged in the pursuit of their enemies, 
or in guarding against their attacks, and 
where neither dress nor reserve are employed 
as arts of female allurement, that the atten- 
tion of the Americans to their women would 
be extremely feeble, without imputing this 
solely to any physical defect or degradation 
in their frame. 

It is accordingly observed, that in those 
countries of America, where, from the fertility 
of the soil, the moistness of the climate, or 
some farther advances which the natives have 
made In improvement, the means of subsist- 
ence are more abundant, and the hardships 
of savage life are less severely felt, the animal 
passion of the sexes becomes more ardent. 
Striking examples of this occur among some 
tribes seated on the banks of great rivers well 
stored with food, among others who are mas- 
ters of hunting grounds abounding so much 
with game, that they have a regular and plen- 
tiful supply of nourishment with little labour. 
The superior degree of security and affluence 
which these tribes enjoy, is followed by their 
natural effects. The passions implanted in 
the human frame by the hand of nature ac- 
quire additional force ; new tastes and desires 
are formed; the women, as they are more 
valued and admired, become more attentive 
to dress and ornament ; the men, beginning 
to feel how much of their own happiness de- 
pends upon them, no longer disdain the arts 
of winning their favour and affection. The 
intercourse of the sexes becomes very differ- 
ent from that which takes place among their 
ruder countrymen; and as hardly any re- 
straint is imposed on the gratification of de- 
sire, either by religion, or laws, or decency, 
the dissolution of their manners is excessive . 111 

Notwithstanding the feeble make of the A- 
mericane, hardly any of them are deformed, 
or mutilated, or defective in any of their 
senses. All travellers have been struck with 
this circumstance, and have celebrated the 
uniform symmetry and perfection of their 
external figufe. Some authors search for the 
cause of this apperanoe in their physical con- 
dition. At the parents are not exhausted or 
over fatigued with hard labour, they suppose 
that their children are bom vigorous and 
sound. They imagine, that in the liberty of 
savage life, the human boiy, naked and un- 
confined from Its earliest age, preserves its 
natural form ; and that all its limbs and mem- 
bers acquire a juster proportion, than when 
fettered with artificial restraints, which stint 
its growth and distort its shape, k Something, 
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without doubt, may be ascribed to the opera- 
tion of these causes ; but the true reasons of 
this apparent advantage, which Is common to 
all savage nations, lie deeper, and are closely 
interwoven with the nature and genius of that 
state. The infancy of man is so long and so 
helpless, that it is extremely difficult to rear 
children among rude nations. Their means 
of subsistence are not only scanty, but pre- 
carious. Such as live by hunting must range 
over extensive countries, and shift often from 
place to place. The care of children, as well 
as every other laborious task, is devolved up. 
on the women. The distresses and hardships 
of the savage life, which are often such as can 
hardly be supported by persons in full vi- 
gour, must be fatal to those of more tender 
age. Afraid of undertaking a task so labo- 
rious, and of such long duration, as that of 
rearing their offspring, the women, in some 
parts of America, procure frequent abortions 
by the use of certain herbs, and extinguish 
the first sparks of that life which they are un- 
able to cherish . 0 Sensible that only stout and 
well formed children have force of constitu- 
tion to struggle through such a hard infancy, 
other nations abandon or destroy such of 
their progeny as appear feeble or defective, as 
unworthy of attention. P Even when they 
endeavour to rear all their children without 
distinction, so great a proportion of the whole 
number perishes under the rigorous treatment 
which must be their lot in the savage state, 
that few of those who laboured under any 
original frailty attain the age of manhood . 11 
Thus, in polished societies, where the means 
of subsistence are secured with certainty, and 
acquired with ease ; where the talents of the 
mind are often of more importance than the 
powers of the body ; children are preserved 
notwithstanding their defects or deformity, 
and grow up to be useful citixens. In rude 
nations, such persons are either cut off* as 
soon as they are born, or, becoming a burden 
to themselves and to the community, cannot 
long protract their lives. . But in those pro- 
vinces of the New World, where, by the esta- 
blishment of the Europeans, more regular 
provision has been made for the subsistence 
of its inhabitants, and they are restrained 
from laying violent bands on their children, 
the Americans are so far from being eminent 
for any superior perfection in their form, that 
one should rather suspect some peculiar im- 
bedlity in the race, from the extraordinary 
number of individuals wbo are deformed, 
dwarfish, mutilated, blind, or deaf. r 

How feeble soever the constitution of the 
Americans may be, it is remarkable, that there 
ie less variety in the human form throughout 
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the New World, than in the ancient continent. I mouths were planted in their breasts. The 
When Columbus and the other discoverers j variety of nature in her productions is indeed 
first visited the different countries of America so great, that it is presumptuous to set bounds 
which lie within the torrid zone, they natu- to her fertility, and to reject indiscriminately 
rally expected to find people of the same com- every relation that does not perfectly accord 
plexion with those in the corresponding re- with our own limited observation and experi* 
gions of the other hemisphere. To their a- ence. Bui the other extreme, of yielding a 
mazeroent, however, they discovered that A- hasty assent, on the slightest evidence, to what- 
merica contained no negroes ; s and the cause ever has the appearance of being strange and 
of tbit singular appearance became as much marvellous, is still more unbecoming a philo 
the object of curiosity as the fact itself was sophicai inquirer ; as, in every period, men 
of wonder. In what part or membrane of are more apt to be betrayed into error, by their 
the body that humour resides which tinges the weakness in believing too much, than by their 
complexion of the negro with a deep black, arrogance in believing too little. In propor- 
it is the business of anatomists to inquire and tion as science extends, and nature isexamin- 
describe. The powerfu. operation of heat ed with a discerning eye, the wonders which 
appears manifestly to be the cause which pro- amused ages of ignorance disappear. The 
duces this striking variety in the human spe- tales of credulous travellers concerning Amo. 
cics. A11 Europe, a great part of Asia, and rica arc forgotten ; the monsters which they 
che temperate countries of Africa, are inha- describe have been searched for in vain ; and’ 
bited by men of a white complexion. All the those provinces where they pretend to have 
torrid zone in Africa, some of the warmer re- found inhabitants of singular forms, are now 
gions adjacent to it, and several countries in known to be possessed by a people nowise 
Asia, are filled with people of a deep black different from the other Americans, 
colour. If we survey the nations of our con- Though those relations may, without dis- 
tinent, making our progress from cold and cussion, be rejected as fabulous, there are o- 
temperate countries towards those parts which ther accounts of varieties in the human spe* 
are exposed to the influence of vehement and cics in some parts of the New World, which 
unremitting heat, we shall find, that the ex- rest upon better evidence, and merit rrfore 
treme whiteness of their skin soon begins to attentive examination. This variety has 
diminish; that its colour deepens gradually been particularly observed in three different 
as we advance ; and, after passing through districts. The first of these is situated in 
all the successive gradations of shade, termj. the isthmus of Darien, near the centre of A- 
nates in a uniform unvarying black. But in merica. Lionel Wafer, a traveller possessed 
r America, where the agency of beat is checked of more curiosity and intelligence than we 
and abated by various causes, which I have should have expected to find in an associate 
already explained, the climate Beems to be of Buccaneers, discovered there a race of 
destitute of that force which produces such men, few in number, but of a singular make, 
wonderful effects on the human frame. The They are of low stature, according to his dee- 
colour of the natives of the torrid zone in A- cription, of a feeble frame, incapable of en» 
merica is hardly of a deeper hue than that of during fatigue. Their colour is a dead milk 
the people in the more temperate parts of white ; not resembling that of fair people a- 
tbeir continent. Accurate observers, who mong Europeans, but without any tine- 
bad an opportunity of viewing the Americans ture of a blush or sanguine complexion, 
in very different climates, and in provinces Their skin is covered with a fine hairy down 
far removed from each other, have been struck of a chalky white ; the hair of their heads, 
, with the amazing similarity of their figure their eyebrows, and eye-Iasbes, are of the 
and aspect [47]. same hue. Their eyes are of a singular form, 

JBut though the hand of nature has deviat- and so weak, that they can hardly bear the 
ed so little from one standard in fashioning light of the sun ; but they see clearly by 
the human form in America, the creation of moon-light, and are most active and gay in 
fancy bath been various and extravagant, the night. c No race similar to this has been 
The same fables that were current in the an- discovered in any other part of America, 
dent continent, have been revived with res- Cortes, indeed, found some persons exactly 
pent to the New World, and America too has resembling the white people of Darien among 
been peopled with human beings of mpn- the rare and monstrous animals which Mon- 
strous and fantastic appearance. The inha- tezuma bod collected. 1 * But as the power of 
hitants of certain provinces were described to the Mexican empire extended to the provinces 
be pigmies of three feet high ; those of others bordering on the isthmus pf Darien, they 
to be giants of an enormous size. Some tra- were probably brought thence. Singular as 
veHers published accounts of people with on- the appearance of those people may be, they 
ly one eye; others pretended to have discov- cannot be considered as constituting a di*. 
ered men without heads, whose eyes and tinct species. Among the negroes of Africa, 
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as well as the natives of the Indian islands, 
nature sometimes produces a small number 
of individuals, with all the characteristic fea- 
tures and qualities of the white people of 
Darien. The former are callfd Albinos by 
the Portuguese, the latter JTackerlakes by the 
Dutch. In Darien the parents of those 
White* are of the same colour with the other 
natives of the country ; and this observation 
applies equally to the anomalous progeny of 
tiie Negroes and Indians. The same mo- 
ther who produces some children of a colour 
that does not belong to the race, brings forth 
1 die rest with the complexion peculiar to her 
f country. v One conclusion may then be 
ff formed with respect to the people described 
by Wafer, the Albinos and the Kackerlakcs ; 
they are a degenerated breed, not a separate 
class of men ; and from some disease or do. 
feet of their parentrf, the peculiar colour and 
debility which mark their degradation are 
transmitted to them. As a decisive proof of 
this, it ha9 been observed, that neither the 
wliite people of Darien, nor the Albinos of 
Africa, propagate their race : their children 
are of the colour and temperament peculiar 
to the natives of their respective countries w 
[481. 

The second district that is occupied by in- 
habitants differing in appearance from the o- 
ther people of America, is situated in a high 
northern latitude, extending from the coast 
of Labrador towards the pole, as far as the 
country is habitable. The people scattered 
over those dreary regions, are known tb the 
Europeans by the name of Esquimau*. They 
themselves, with that idea of their own supe- 
riority, which consoles the rudest and most 
wretched nations, assume the name of Keralit 
or Meru They are of a middle size, and ro- 
bust, with heads of a disproportioned bulk, 
and feet as remarkably small. Their com- 
plexion, though swarthy, by being continu- 
ally exposed to the rigour of a cold climate, 
inclines to the European white, rather than 
to the copper colour of America, and the 
men have beards which are sometimes bushy 
and long.* From these marks of distinction, 
as well as from one still less equivocal, the 
affinity of their language to that of the 
Greenlanders, which I have already mention, 
ed, we may conclude, with some degree of 
confidence, that the Esquimaux are a race 
different from the rest of the Americans. 

We cannot decide with equal certainty 
concerning the inhabitants of the third dis- 
trict, situated at the southern extremity of 
America. These are the famous Patagonians, 
who, during two centuries and a half, have 
: afforded a subject of controversy to the learn- 
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ed, and an object of wonder to the vulgar. 
They are supposed to be one of the wander- 
ing tribes, which occupy the vast but least 
known region of America, which extends 
from the river de la Plata to the Straits of 
Magellan. Their proper station is in that 
part of the interior country which lies on the 
banks of the river Negro ; but in the hunting 
season, they often roam as far as the straits 
which separate Tierra del Fuego from the 
main land. The first accounts of this peo- 
ple were brought to Europe by the compa- 
nions of Magellan , f who described them as 
a gigantic race, above eight feet high, and of 
strength in proportion to their enormous 
size. Among several tribes of animals, a 
disparity in bulk as considerable may be ob- 
served. Some large breeds of horses and 
dogs exceed the more diminutive races in 
stature and strength, as far as the Patagonian 
is supposed to rise above the usual standard 
of the human body. But animals attain 
the highest perfection of their species only 
in mild climates, or where they find the most 
nutritive food in greatest abundance. It is 
not then in the uncultivated waste of the 
Magellanic regions, and among a tribe of im- 
provident savages, that we should expect to 
find man possessing the highest honours of 
his race, and distinguished by a superiority 
of size and vigour, far beyond what he has 
reached in any other part of the earth. The 
most explicit and unexceptionable evidence 
is requisite, in order to establish a fact re- 
pugnant to those general principles and laws, 
which seem to affect the human frame in 
every other instance, and to decide with 
respect to its nature and qualities. Such 
evidence has not hitherto been produced. 
Though several persons, to whose testimony 
great respect is due, have visited this part of 
America since the time of Magellan, and 
have had interviews with the natives ; though 
some have affirmed, that such as they aaw 
were of gigantic stature, and others have 
formed the same conclusion from measuring 
their footsteps, or from viewing the skeletons 
of their dead ; yet their accounts vary from 
each other in so many essential points, and 
are mingled with so many circumstances 
manifestly false or fabulous, as detract much 
from their credit. On the other hand, some 
navigators, and those among the most emi- 
nent of their order for discernment and ac- 
curacy, have asserted that the natives of Pa- 
tagonia, with whom they bad intercourse^ 
though stout and well made, are not of such 
extraordinary sixe as to be distinguished 
from the rest of the human species £49]. 
The existence of this gigantic race of men 
seems, then, to be one of those points in na- 
tural history, with respect to which a cau- 
tious inquirer will hesitate, and will chooefe 
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to suspend hit Assert, until more complete 
evidence shall decide, whether he ought to ad* 
mit a fact, seemingly inconsistent with what 
reason and experience have discovered con- 
cerning the structure and condition of man, 
in all the various situations in which be has 
been observed. 

In order to form a complete idea with re- 
spect to the constitution of the inhabitants of 
this and the other hemisphere, we should 
attend not only to the make and vigour of 
their bodies, but consider what degree of 
health they enjoy, and to what period of 
longevity they usually arrive. In the sim- 
plicity of the savage state, when man is not 
oppressed with labour, or enervated by luxury, 
or disquieted with care, we are apt to ima- 
gine that this life will flow on almost un- 
troubled by disease or suffering, until his days 
be terminated in extreme old age, by the gra- 
dual decays of nature. We find, according- 
ly, among the Americans, as well as among 
other rude people, persons, whose decrepit and 
shrivelled form seems to indicate an extraor- 
dinary length of life. But as most of them 
are unacquainted with the art of numbering, 
and all of them as forgetful of what is past, 
as they are improvident of what is to come, 
it is impossible to ascertain their age with 
any degree of precision. 2 It is evident 
that the period of their longevity must vary 
considerably, according to the diversity of 
climates, and their different modes of sub- 
sistence. They seem, however, to be every 
where exempt from many of the distempers 
which afflict polished nations. None of the 
maladies, which are the immediate offspring 
of luxury, ever visited them ; and they have 
no names in their languages by which to 
distinguish this numerous train of adventi- 
tious evils. 

But whatever be the situation in which man 
is placed, be ia bom to suffer ; and his dis- 
eases, in the savage state, though fewer in 
number, are, like those of the animals whom 
he nearly resembles in his mode of life, more 
violent and more fatal. If luxury engen- 
ders and nourishes distempers of one species, 
the rigour and distresses of savage life bring 
on those of another. As men in this state 
are wonderfully improvident, and their means 
of subsistence precarious, they often pass 
from extreme want to exuberant plenty, ac- 
cording to the vicissitudes of fortune in the 
chase, or in consequence of the various de- 
grees of abundance with which the earth af- 
fords to them its productions in different 
seasons. Their inconsiderate gluttony in the 
one situation, and their severe abstinence in 
the other, are equally pernicious. For though 
foe human constitution may be accustomed 
by habit, like that of animals of prey, to to- 


lerate long famine, and then to gorge voraci- 
ously, it is not a little affected by such sud- 
den and violent transitions. The strength 
and vigour of savages are at some seasons 
impaired by what they suffer from a scarcity 
of food ; at others, they are afflicted with dis- 
orders arising from indigestion and a super- 
fluity of gross aliment. These are so com- 
mon, that they may be considered as the un- 
avoidable consequence of their mode of sub- 
sisting, and cut off considerable numbers in 
i the prime of life. They are likewise ex- 
tremely subject to consumptions, to pleuritic, 
asthmatic, and paralytic disorders, 2 brought 
on by the immoderate hardships and fatigue 
which they endure in hunting and in war $ 
or owing to the inclemency of the seasons 
to which they are continually exposed. In 
the savage state, hardships and fatigue vio- 
lently assault the constitution. In polished 
societies, intemperance undermines it. It is 
not easy to determine which of them operates 
with most fatal effect, or tends most to a- 
bridge human life. The influence of the for- 
mer is certainly most extensive. The perni- 
cious consequences of luxury reach only a 
few members in any community ; the dis- 
tresses of savage life are felt by all. As far 
as I can judge, after very minute inquiry, the 
general period of human life is shorter a- 
mong savages, than in well regulated and in- 
dustrious societies. 

One dreadful malady, the severest scourge 
with which, in this life, offended Heaven chas- 
tens the indulgence of criminal desire, seems 
to have been peculiar to the Americans. By 
communicating it to their conquerors, they 
have not only amply avenged their own 
wrongs, but, by adding this calamity to those 
which formerly imbittered human life, they 
have, perhaps, more than counterbalanced all 
the benefits which Europe has derived from 
the discovery of the New World. This dis- 
temper, from the country in which it first 
raged, or from the people by whom it was 
supposed to have been spread over Europe, 
has been sometimes called the Neapolitan, 
and sometimes the French disease. At its 
first appearance, the infection was so malig- 
nant, its symptoms so violent, its operation 
so rapid and fatal, as to baffle all the efforts 
of medical skill. Astonishment and terror 
accompained this unknown affliction in its 
progress, and men began to dread the extinc- 
tion of the human race by such a cruel visita- 
tion. Experience, and the ingenuity of phy- 
sicians, gradually discovered remedies of such 
virtue as to cure or to mitigate the evil. Dur- 
ing the course of two centuries and a half, 
its virulence seems to have abated considerably. 
At length, in foe seme manner with the le- 
prosy, which raged in Europe for some cen- 
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tariff, it may waste its force and disappear; 
and in some happier age, this western infec- 
tion, like that from the east, may be known 
only by description [50]. X 

II. After considering wbat appears to be 
peculiar in the bodily constitution of the A- 
mericans, our attention is naturally turned to- 
wards the powers and qualities of their minds. 
As the individual advances from the ignor- 
ance and imbecility of the infant state to vig- 
our and maturity of understanding, something 
similar to this may be observed in the pro- 
gress of the species. With respect to it, too, 
there is a period of infancy, during which se- 
veral powers of the mind are not unfolded, 
and all are feeble' and defective in their oper- 
ation. In the early ages of society, while 
the condition of man is simple and rude, bis 
reason is hut little exercised, and his desires 
move within a very narrow sphere. Hence 
arise two remarkable characteristics of the hu- 
man mind in this state. Its intellectual 
powers are extremely limited ; its emotions 
and efforts are few and languid. Both these 
distinctions are conspicuous among the rudest 
and most unimproved of the American tribes, 
and constitute a striking part of their descrip- 
tion. 

What, among polished nations, is called 
speculative reasoning or research, is altogether 
unknown in the rude state of society, and 
never becomes the occupation or amusement 
of the human faculties, until man be so far 
improved as to have secured, with certainty, 
the means of subsistence, as well as the pos- 
session of leisure and tranquillity. The 
thoughts and attention of a savage are con- 
fined within the small circle of objects imme- 
diately conducive to bis preservation or en- 
joyment. Every thing beyond that escapes 
hit observation, or is perfectly indifferent to 
him. Like a mere animal, what is before his 
eyes interests and affects him ; what is out of 
sight, or at a distance, makes little impres- 
sion, b There are several people in America 
whose limited understandings seem not to be 
capable of forming an arrangement for futuri- 
ty ; neither their solicitude nor their foresight 
extends so far. They follow blindly the im- 
pulse of the appetite which they feel, but are 
entirely regardless of distant consequences, 
and even of those removed in the least degree 
from immediate apprehension. While they 
highly prise such things as serve for pre- 
sent use, or minister to present enjoyment, 
they set no value upon those which are not 
the object of some immediate want, c When, 
on the approach of the evening, a Caribbee 
feels himself disposed to go to rest, no con- 
sideration will tempt him to sell his hammock. 
But, b» die morning, when he is sallying out 
to the business or pastime of tbe day, be 
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will part with it for the slightest toy that 
catches his fancy. <1 At the close of winter, 
while the impression of what he has suffered 
from tbe rigour of the climate is fresh in the 
mind of tbe North American, he sets himself 
with vigour to prepare materials for erecting 
a comfortable hut to protect him against the 
inclemency of the succeeding season ; but, as 
soon as the weather becomes mild, he forgets 
what is past, abandons his work, and never 
thinks of it more until the return of cold 
compels him, when too late, to resume it. : 

If, in concerns the most interesting, and 
seemingly the most simple, the reason of man, 
while rude and destitute of culture, differs so 
little fiom the thoughtless levity of children, 
or the improvident instinct of animals, its ex- 
ertions in other directions cannot be very con- 
siderable. The objects towards which reason 
turns, and the disquisitions in which it enga- 
ges , must depend upon the state in which man 
is placed, and are suggested by his necessities 
and desires. Disquisitions, which appear the 
most necessary and important to men in one 
state of society, never occur to those in an- 
other. Among civilized nations, arithmetic, 
or the art of numbering, is deemed an essen- 
tial and elementary science ; and in our con- 
tinent, the invention and use of it reaches 
back to a period so remote as is beyond tbe 
knowledge of history. But among savages, 
who have no property to estimate, no hoarded 
treasures to count, no variety of objects or 
multiplicity of ideas to enumerate, arithmetic 
is a superfluous and useless art. According- 
ly, among some tribes in America it seems to 
be quite unknown. There are many who 
cannot reckon farther than three ; and have 
no denomination to distinguish any number 
above it.? Several can proceed as far as ten, 
others to twenty. When they would convey 
an idea of any number beyond these, they 
point to the hair of their head, intimating that 
it is equal to them, or with wonder declare it 
to be so great that it cannot be reckoned.^ 
Not only the Americans, but all nations, while 
extremely rude, seem to be unacquainted with 
the art of computation, h As soon, however, 
as they acquire such acquaintance or connec- 
tion with a variety of objects, that there is fre- 
quent occasion to combine or divide them, 

I their knowledge of numbers increases, so that 
the state of this art among any people may be 
considered as one standard, by which to esti- 
mate the degree of their improvement. The 
Iroquois, in North America, as they are 
much more civilized than the rude inhabitants 
of Brazil, Paraguay, or Guiana, have likewise 
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made greater advances in this respect ; though subjects, which seemed to be the first which 
even their arithmetic does not extend beyond should occupy the thoughts of rational beings, 
a thousand, as in their petty transactions made such impression upon the Spaniards, 
they have no occasion for any higher num- when they first beheld those rude people, 
ber.i The Cherokee, a less considerable na- that they considered them as animals of an in* 
tion on the same continent, can reckon only ferior order, and could not believe that they 
as far as a hundred, and to that extent have belonged to the human species. m It requir* 
names for the several numbers ; the smaller ed the authority of a papal bull to counteract 
tribes in their neighbourhood can rise no high- this opinion, and to convince them that the 
er than ten [51]. k Americans were capable of the functions and 

In other respects, the exercise of the un- entitled to the privileges of humanity. 11 Since 
demanding among rude nations is still more that time, persons more enlightened and im- 
limited. The first ideas of every human be* partial than the discoverers or conquerors of 
ing must be such as be receives by the senses. America, have had an opportunity of con- 
But in the mind of man, while in the savage templating the most savage of its inhabitants, 
state, there seem to be hardly any ideas but and they have been astonished and humbled, 
what enter by this avenue. The objects a- with observing how nearly man, in this con- 
round him are presented to his eye. Such dirion, approaches to the brute creation. But 
as may be subservient to his use, or can gra- in severer climates, where subsistence can- 
tify any of his appetites, attract his notice ; not be procured with the same ease, where 
he views the rest without curiosity or atten- men must unite more closely, and act with 
tion. Satisfied with considering them under greater concert, necessity calls forth their ta- 
that simple mode in which they appear to lent*, and sharpens their invention, so that 
him, as separate and detached, he neither the intellectual powers are more exercised 
combines them so as to form general classes, and improved. The North American tribes, 
nor contemplates their qualities apart from and the natives of Chili, who inhabit the 
the subject in which they inhere, nor bestows temperate regions in the two great districts 
a thought upon the operations of his own of America, are people of cultivated and en- 
mind concerning them. Thus he is unac- larged understandings, when viewed in com- 
quainted with all the ideas which have been parison with some of those seated in th« 
denominated universal, or abstract, or of re - islands, or on the banks of the Maragnon 
/lection, The range of his understanding and Orinoco. Their occupations are more 
must, of course, be very confined, and his various, their system of policy, as well as of 
reasoning powers be employed merely on war, more complex, their arts more nurae- 
what is sensible. This is so remarkably the rous. But even among them, the intellect 
case with the ruder nations of America, that tual powers are extremely limited in their 
their language (as we shall afterwards find) operations, and, unless when turned directly 
have not a word to express any thing but to those objects which interest a savage, are 
what is material or corporeal. Time, space, sub- held in no estimation. Both the North A- 
stance, and a thousand other terms, which re- mericans and Chilese, when not engaged in 
present abstract and universal ideas, are alto- some of the functions belonging to a warrior 
getber unknown to them.l A naked savage, or hunter, loiter away their time in thought- 
cowering over the fire in his miserable cabin, less indolence, unacquainted with any other 
or stretched under a few branches which af- subject worthy of their attention, or capable 
ford him a temporary shelter, has as little in- of occupying their minds. 0 If even among 
donation as capacity for useless speculation, them reason is so much circumscribed in its 
His thoughts extend not beyond what relates exertions, and never arrives, in its highest 
to animal life; and when they are not direct- attainments, at the knowledge of those gene- 
ed towards some of its concerns, his mind is r*l principles and maxims which serve as the 
totally inactive. In situations where no ex- foundation of science, we may conclude, that 
traordinary effort either of ingenuity or la- the intellectual powers of man in the savage 
bour is requisite, in order to satisfy the sim- state are destitute of their proper object, and 
pie demands of nature, the powers of the cannot acquire any considerable degree of 
mind are so seldom roused to any exertion, that vigour and enlargement, 
the rational faculties continue almost dormant From the same causes, the active efforts of 
and unexercised. The numerous tribes scat- the mind are few, and, on most occasions, Ian- 
tered over the rich plains of South America, guid. If we examine into the motives which 
the inhabitants of some of the islands, and of rouse men to activity in civilised life, and 
several fertile regions on the continent, come prompt them to persevere in fatiguing exer» 
under ibis description. Their vacant coun- tions of their ingenuity or strength, we shall 
tenance, their staring unexpressive eye, their find that they arise chiefly from acquired wants 
listless inattention, and total ignorance of and appetites. These are numerous and im» 
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portunate ; they keep the mind in perpetual 
agitation, and, in order to gratify them, inven- 
tion must be always on the stretch, and in- 
dustry must be incessantly employed. But 
the desires of simple nature are few, and where 
a favourable climate yields almost spontane- 
ously what suffices to gratify them, they 
scarcely stir the soul, or excite any violent e- 
motion. Hence the people of several tribes 
in America waste their life in a listless indo- 
lence. To be free from occupation, seems 
to be all the enjoyment towards which they 
aspire. They will continue whole days stretch- 
ed out in their hammocks, or seated on the 
earth in perfect idleness, without changing 
their posture, or raising their eyes from the 
ground, or uttering a single word.P 

Such is their aversion to labour, that neither 
the hope of future good, nor the apprehension 
of future evil, _can surmount it. They appear 
equally indifferent to both, discovering little 
solicitude, and taking no precautions to avoid 
the one, or to secure the other. The cravings 
of hunger may rouse them ; but as they de- 
vour, with little distinction, whatever will ap- 
pease its - instinctive demands, the exertions 
which these occasion are of short duration. 
Destitute of ardour, as well as variety of de- 
sire, they feel not the force of those powerful 
springs which give vigour to the movements 
sf the mind, and urge the patient hand of in- 
dustry to persevere in its efforts. Man, in 
some parts of America, appears in a form so 
rude, that we can discover no effects of his ac- 
tivity, and the principle of understanding 
which should direct it, seems hardly to be un- 
folded. Like the other animals, he has no 
fixed residence ; he has erected no habitation 
to shelter him from the inclemency of the 
weather ; he has taken no measures for secur- 
ing certain subsistence ; be neither sows nor 
reaps ; but roams about as led in search of 
the plants and fruits which the eanh brings 
forth in succession ; and in quest of the game 
which he kills in the forests, or of the fish 
which he catches in the rivers. 

This description, however, applies only to 
some tribes. Man cannot continue long in 
this state of feeble and uninformed infancy. 
He was made for industry and action, and 
the powers of bis nature, as well as the ne- 
cessity of his condition, urge him to fulfil his 
destiny. Accordingly, among most of the 
American nations, especially those seated in 
rigorous climates, some efforts are employed, 
and some previous precautions are taken, for 
securing subsistence. The career of regular 
industry is begun, and the laborious arm has 
made the first essays of its power. Still, how- 
ever, the improvident and slothful genius of 
the savage state predominates. Even among 
those more improved tribes, labour is deemed 
•gnftminious and degrading. It is only to 
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work of a certain kind that a man will deign 
to put his hand. The greater part is devolv- 
ed entirely upon the women. One half of 
the community remains inactive, while the 
other is oppressed with the multitude and va- 
riety of its occupations. Thus their industry 
is partial, and the foresight which regulates 
it is no less limited. A remarkable instance 
of this occurs in the chief arrangement with 
respect to their manner of living. They de- 
pend for their subsitence, during one part of 
the year, on fishing; during another, on hunt- 
ing ; during a third, on the produce of their 
agriculture. Though experience has taught 
them to foresee the return of those various 
seasons, and to make some provision for the 
respective exigencies of each, they either want 
sagacity to proportion this provision to their 
consumption, or are so incapable of any com- 
mand over their appetites, that, from their in- 
considerate waste, they often feel the calami- 
ties of famine as severely as the rudest of the 
savage tribes. What they suffer one year 
does not augment their industry, or render 
them more provident to prevent similar dis- 
tresses. q This inconsiderate thoughtlessness 
about futurity, the effect of ignorance, and the 
cause of sloth, accompanies and characterizes 
man in every stage of savage life; r and, by 
a capricious singularity in his operations, he 
is then least solicitous about supplying his 
wants, when the means of satisfying them j 
ure most precarious, and procured with the i 
greutest difficulty [52]. j 

III. After viewing the bodily constitution j 
of the Americans, and contemplating the , 
powers of their minds, we are led, in the na- i 
tural order of inquiry, to consider them as j 
united together in society. Hitherto our re- 
searches have been confined to the operations 
of understanding respecting themselves as in- 
dividuals; now they will extend to the de- | 
gree of their sensibility and affection towards \ 
their species. 

The domestic state is the first and most 
simple form of human association. The u- 
nion of the sexes, among different animals, is 
of longer or shorter duration in proportion to 
the ease or difficulty of rearing their offspring. 
Among those tribes where the season of in- 
fancy is short, and the young soon acquire 
vigour or agility, no permanent union is 
formed. Nature commits the care of train- 
ing up the offspring to the mother alone, and 
her tenderness, without any other assistance, 
is equal to the task. But where the state of 
infancy is long and helpless, and the joint as- 
siduity of both parents is requisite in tending 
their feeble progeny, there a more intimate 
connexion takes place, and continues until 
the purpose of nature be accomplished, and 
the new race grow up to full maturity. As 
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the infancy of man is more feeble and help- 
less than that of any other animal, and he is 
dependent, during a much longer period, on 
the care and foresight of life parents, the union 
between husband and wife came early to be 
considered, not only as a solemn, but as a per- 
manent contract. A general state of promis- 
cuous intercourse between the sexes never ex- 
isted but in the imagination of poets. In the 
infancy of society, when men, destitute of arts 
and industry, lead a hard precarious life, the 
rearing of their progeny demands the atten- 
tion and efforts of both parents ; and if their 
union had not been formed and continued 
with this view, the race could not have been 
preserved. Accordingly, in America, even a- 
mong the rudest tribes, a regular union be- 
tween husband and wife was universal, and 
the rights of marriage were understood and 
recognised. In these districts where subsist- 
ence was scanty, and the difficulty of main- 
taining a family was great, the man confined 
himself to one wife. In warmer and more 
fertile provinces, the facility of procuring food 
concurred with the influence of climate in in- 
ducing the inhabitants to increase the number 
of their wives . 5 In some countries, the mar- 
riage union subsisted during life ; in others, 
the impatience of the Americans under re- 
straint of any species, together with their na- 
tural levity and caprice, prompted them to 
dissolve it on very slight pretexts, and often 
without assigning any cause . 1 

But in whatever light the Americans con- 
sidered the obligation of this contract, either 
as perpetual, or only as temporary, the condi- 
tion of women was equally humiliating and 
miserable. Whether man has been improved 
by the progress of arts and civilization in 
society, is a question, which, in the wanton- 
ness of disputation, has been agitated among 
philosophers. That women are indebted to 
he refinements of polished manners for a 
happy change in their state, is a point which 
can admit of no doubt. To despise and to 
degrade the female sex, is the characteristic of 
the savage state in every part of the globe. 
Man, proud of excelling in strength and in 
courage, the chief marks of pre-eminence a- 
tnong rude people, treats woman, as an in- 
ferior, with disdain. The Americans, per- 
haps from that coldness and insensibility which 
baa been considered as peculiar to their con- 
stitution, add neglect and harshness to con- 
tempt. The most intelligent travellers have 
been struck with this inattention of the A- 
mericans to their women. It is not, as I 
have already observed, by a studied display 
of tenderness and attachment, that the Ameri- 
can endeavours to gain the heart of the woman 

• Lettr. Edit 13. 318. Lafltau Moran, i. 554. Lery 
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whom he wishes to marry. Marriage itself, 
instead of being a union of affection and in- 
terests between equals, becomes, among them, 
the unnatural conjunction of a master with 
his slave. It is the observation of an author, 
whose opinions are deservedly of great weight, 
that wherever wives are purchased, their con- 
dition is extremely depressed . 11 They be- 
come the property and the slaves of those who 
buy them. In whatever part of the globe tills 
custom prevails, the observation holds. In 
countries where refinement has made some 
progress, women, when purchased, are exclud- 
ed from society, shut up in sequestered apart- 
ments, and kept under the vigilant guard of 
their masters. In ruder nations, they are de- 
graded to the meanest functions. Among 
many people of America, the marriage-con- 
tract is properly a purchase. The man buys 
his wife of her parents. Though unacquaint- 
ed with the use of money, or with such com- 
mercial transactions as take place in more im- 
proved society, he knows how to give an e- 
qui valent for any object which he desires to 
possess. In some places, the suitor devotes 
his service for a certain time to the parents of 
the maid whom he courts; in others, he hunts 
for them occasionally, or assists in cultivating 
their fields, and forming tlieir canoes ; mothers, 
he offers presents of such things as are deemed 
most valuable on account of their usefulness 
or rarity/ In return for these, he receives 
his wife; and this circumstance, added to 
the low estimation of women among savages, 
leads him to consider her as a female servant 
whom he has purchased, and whom he has a 
title to treat as an inferior. In all unpolish- 
ed nations, it is true, the functions in domes- 
tic economy, which fall naturally to the share 
of women, are so many, that they are subject- 
ed to hard labour, and must bear more than 
their full portion of the common burden. 
But in America their condition is so peculi- 
arly grievous, and their depression so com- 
plete, that servitude is a name too mild to de- 
scribe their wretched state. A wife, among 
most tribes, is no better than a beast of bur- 
den, destined to every office of labour and fa- 
tigue. While the men loiter out the day In 
sloth, or spend it in amusement, the women 
are condemned to incessant toil. Tasks are 
imposed upon them without pity, and services 
are received without complaisance or grati- 
tude. w Every circumstance reminds women 
of this mortifying inferiority. They must 
approach their lords with reverence; they 
must regard them as more exalted beings, and 
are not permitted to eat in their presence/ 
There are districts in America where this do- 
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minion it to grievous, and so sensibly felt, that 
tome women, in a wild emotion of maternal 
tenderness, have destroyed their female chil- 
dren in their infancy, in order to deliver them 
from that intolerable bondage to which they 
knew they were doomed. y Thus the first in- 
stitution of social life is perverted. That state 
of domestic union towards which nature leads 
the human species, in order to soften the 
heart to gentleness and humanity, is rendered 
so unequal, as to establish a cruel distinction 
between the sexes, which forms the one to be 
harsh and unfeeling, and humbles the other to 
servility and subjection. 

It is owing, perhaps, in some measure, to 
this state of depression, that women in rude 
nations are far from being prolific. 2 The 
vigour of their constitution is exhausted by 
excessive fatigue, and the wants and dis- 
tresses of savage life are so numerous, as to 
force them to take various precautions in or- 
der to prevent too rapid an increase of their 
progeny. Among wandering tribes, or such 
as depend chiefly upon hunting for subsist- 
ence, the mother cannot attempt to rear a 
second child, until the first has attained such 
a degree of vigour as to be in some measure 
independent of her care. From this motive, 
it is the universal practice of the American 
women to suckle their children during seve- 
ral years ; a and as they seldom marry early, 
the period of their fertility is over before 
they can finish the long but necessary attend- 
ance upon two or three children, b Among 
some of the least polished tribes, whose in- 
dustry and foresight do not extend so far as 
to make any regular provision for their own 
subsistence, it is a maxim not to burden 
themselves with rearing more than two chil- 
dren ; c and no such numerous families, as 
are frequent in civilized societies, are to be 
found among men in the savage state. 
When twins are born, one of them common- 
ly is abandoned, because the mother is not 
equal to the task of rearing both [53]. e 
When a mother dies while she is nursing a 
child, all hopes of preserving its life fails, 
and it is buried together with her in the same 
grave.! As the parents are frequently ex- 
posed to want by their own improvident in- ! 
dolence, the difficulty of sustaining their 
children becomes so great, that it is not un- 
common to abandon or destroy them.? Thus 
their experience of the difficulty of training 
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up an infant to maturity, amidst the hard- 
ships of savage life, often stifles the voice 
of nature among the Americans, and sup- 
presses the strong emotions of parental ten- 
derness. 

But, though necessity compels the inhabi- 
tants of America thus to set bounds to the 
increase of their families, they are not defi- 
cient in affection and attachment to their oil- 
spring. They feel the power of this instinct 
in its full force, and as long as their progeny 
continue feeble and helpless, no people ex- 
ceed them in tenderness and care.h But in 
rude nations the dependence of children upon 
their parents is of shorter continuance than 
in polished societies. When men must be 
trained to the various functions of civil life 
by previous discipline and education, when 
the knowledge of abstruse sciences must be 
taught, and dexterity in intricate arts must 
be acquired, before a young man is prepared 
to begin his career of action, the attentive 
feelings of a parent are not confined to the 
years of infancy, but extend to what is more 
remote, the establishment of his child in the 
world. Even then his solicitude does not 
terminate. His protection may still be re- 
quisite, and his wisdom and experience still 
prove useful guides. Thus a permanent 
connection is formed; parental tenderness 
is exercised, and filial respect returned, 
throughout the whole course of life. But 
in the simplicity of the savage state, the af- 
fection of parents, like the instinctive fond- 
ness of animals, ceases almost entirely at 
soon as their offspring attain maturity. Lit- 
tle instruction fits them for that mode of life 
to which they are destined. The parents, as 
if their duty were accomplished, when they 
have conducted their children through the 
helpless years of infancy, leave them after- 
wards at entire liberty. Even in their tender 
age, they seldom advise or admonish, they 
never chide or chastise them. They suffer 
them to be absolute masters of their own ac- 
tions. 1 In an American but, a father, a mo- 
ther, and their posterity, live together like 
persons assembled by accident, without seem- 
ing to feel the obligation of the duties mu- 
tually arising from this connection, k As 
filial love is not cherished by the continuance 
of attention or good offices, the recollection 
of benefits received in early infancy is too 
faint to excite it. Conscious of their own 
liberty, and impatient of restraint, the youth 
of America are accustomed to act as if they 
were totally independent. Their parents 
are not objects of greater regard than other 
persons. They treat them always with ne- 
glect, and often with such harshness and in* 
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science, as to fill those who have been wit- 
nesses of their conduct with horror. I Thus 
the ideas which seem to be natural to man in 
his savage state, as they result necessarily 
from his circumstances and condition in that 
period of his progress, affect the two capital 
relations in domestic life. They render the 
union between husband and wife unequal. 
They shorten the duration, and weaken the 
force of the connection between parents and 
children. 

IV. From the domestic state of the A- 
m erica ns, the transition to the consideration 
of their civil government and political insti- 
tutions is natural. In every inquiry concern- 
ing the operations of men when united to- 
gether in society, the first object of attention 
should be tlieir mode of subsistence. Ac- 
cordingly as that varies, their laws and policy 
must be different. The institution suited to 
the ideas and exigencies of tribes, which subsist 
chiefly by fishing or hunting, and which have 
as yet acquired but an imperfect conception of 
any species of property, will be much more 
simple than those which must take place when 
the earth is cultivated with regular industry ; 
and a right of property, not only in its pro- 
ductions, but in the soil itself, is completely 
ascertained. 

All the people of America, now under re- 
view, belong to the former class. But 
though they may all be comprehended under 
the general denomination of savage, the ad- 
vances which they had made in the art of pro- 
curing to themselves a certain and plentiful 
subsistence, were very unequal. On the ex- 
tensive plains of South America, man appears 
in one of the rudest states in which he has 
been ever observed, or, perhaps, can exist. 
Several tribes depend entirely upon the boun- 
ty of nature for subsistence. They discover 
no solicitude, they employ little foresight, 
they scarcely exert any industry, to secure 
what is necessary for their support. The To- 
payers of Brazil, the Guaxeros of Tierra Firme, 
the Caiguas, the Moxos, and several other 
people of Paraguay, are unacquainted with 
every species of cultivation. They neither 
sow nor plant. Even the culture of the 
manioc, of which cassada bread is made, is an 
art too intricate for their ingenuity, or too 
fatiguing to their indolence. The roots 
which the earth produces spontaneously ; the 
fruits, the berries, and the seeds which they 
gather in the woods; together with lizards 
and other reptiles, which multiply amazingly 
with the beat of the climate in a fat soil, mois- 
tened by frequent rains, supply them with food 
during some part of the year.™ At other 
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times they subsist by fishing; and nature 
seems to have indulged the laziness of the 
South American tribes by the liberality with 
which she ministers in this way to their wants. 
The vast rivers of that region in America a- 
hound with an infinite variety of the most 
delicate fish. The lakes and marshes formed 
by the annual overflowing of the waters, are 
filled with all the different species, where they 
remain shut up, as in natural reservoirs, for 
the use of the inhabitants. They swarm in 
such shoals, that in some places they are catch- 
ed without art or industry [54], In others, 
the natives have discovered a method of infect- 
ing the water with the juice of certain plants, 
by which the fish are so intoxicated, that they 
float on the surface, and are taken with the 
hand [55]. Some tribes have ingenuity e- 
nough to preserve them without salt, by dry- 
ing or smoking them upon hurdles over a 
slow fire. n The prolific quality of (he rivers 
in South America induces many of the natives 
to resort to their banks, and to depend almost 
entirely for nourishment on what their waters 
supply with such profusion. 0 In this part of 
the globe, hunting seems not to have been the 
first employment of men, or the first effort of 
their invention and labour to obtain food. 
They were fishers before they became hunters ; 
and as the occupations of the former do not call 
for equal exertions of activity or talents with 
those of the latter, people in that state appear 
to possess neither the same degree of enter- 
prize nor of ingenuity. The petty nations 
adjacent to the Maragnon and Orinoco, are 
manifestly the most inactive and least intel- 
ligent of all the Americans. 

None but tribes contiguous to great rivers 
can sustain themselves: in this manner. The 
greater part of the American nations, dispers- 
ed over the forests with which their country 
is covered, do not procure subsistence with 
the same facility. For although these forests, 
especially in the southern continent ofAmerica, 
are stored plentifully with gnme,P considerable 
efforts of activity and ingenuity are requisite 
in pursuit of it. Necessity incited the natives 
to the one, and taught them the other. Hunt- i 
ing became their principal occupation ; and 
as it called forth strenuous exertions of cou- 
rage, of force, and of invention, it was deem- 
ed no less honourable than necessary. This 
occupation was peculiar to the men. They 
were trained to it from their earliest youth; 

A bold and dexterous hunter ranked next in 
fame to the distinguished warrior, and an al. 
liance with the former is oftei^ courted in pre- 
ference to one with the latter. 9 Hardly any 
device, which the ingenuity of man has dis- 
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covered for ensnaring or destroying wild ani- 
mals, was unknown to the Americans. While 
engaged in this favourite exercise, they shake 
off the indolence peculiar to their nature, the 
latent powers and vigour of their minds are 
roused, and they become active, persevering, 
and indefatigable. Their sagacity in finding 
their prey, and their address in killing it, are 
equal. Their reason and their senses being 
constantly directed towards this one object, 
tbe former displays such fertility of invention, 
and the latter acquire such a degree of acute- 
ness, as appear almost incredible. They dis- 
cern the footsteps of a wild beast, which es- 
eape every other eye, and can follow them 
with certainty through the pathless forest. If 
they attack their game openly, their arrow sel- 
dom errs from the mark ; r if they endeavour 
to circumvent it by art, it is almost impossi- 
ble to avoid their toils. Among several tribes, 
their young men were not permitted to marry, 
until they had given such proofs of their skill 
in hunting as put it beyond doubt that they 
were capable of providing for a family. Their 
ingenuity, always on the stretch, and sharpen- 
ed by emulation, as well as necessity, has struck 
out many inventions, which greatly facilitate 
success in the chase. The most singular of 
these is the discovery of a poison, in which 
they dip the arrows employed in hunting. 
The slightest wound with those envenomed 
•hafts is mortal. If they only piercethe skin, 
the blood fixes and congeals in a moment, and 
the strongest animal falls motionless to the 
ground. Nor does this poison, notwithstand- 
ing its violence and subtlety, infect the flesh 
of the Miinvil "hirl» it kills. That may be 
eaten with perfect safety, and retain its native 
relish and qualities. All the nations situated 
upon the banks of the Maragnon and Orinoco 
are acquainted with this composition, tijc chief 
ingredient in which is the juice extracted 
from the root of the curare , a species of withe. 8 
In other parts of America, they employ the 
juice of the manchenUle for the same purpose, 
and it operates with no less fatal activity. To 
people possessed of those secrets, the bow is a 
more destructive weapon than the musket, 
and, in their skilful hands, does great execu- 
tion among the birds and beasts which abound 
in the forests of America. 

But the life of a hunter gradually leads man 
to a state more advanced. The chase, even 
where prey is abundant, and the dexteriy of 
the hunter much improved, affords but an un- 
certain maintenance, and at some seasons it 
must be suspended altogether. If a savage 
trusts to his bow alone for food, he and bis 
family will be often reduced to extreme dis- 
tress [56]. Hardly any region of the earth fur- 
nishes man spontaneously with what his wants 
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require. In the mildest climates, and most 
fertile soils, his own industry and foresight 
must be exerted, in some degree, to secure a 
regular supply of food. . Their experience of 
this surmounts the abhorrence of labour na- 
tural to savage nations, and compels them to 
have recourse to culture, as subsidiary to hunt- 
ing. In particular situations, some small 
tribes may subsist by fishing, independent of 
any production of tbe earth raised by their 
own industry. But throughout all America, 
we scarcely meet with any nation of hunters, 
which does not practise some species of culti- 
vation. 

The agriculture of the Americans, however, 
is neither extensive nor laborious. As game 
and fish are their principal food, all they aim 
at by cultivation, is to supply any occasional 
defect of these. In the southern continent of 
America, the natives confined their industry 
to rearing a few plants, which, in a rich soil 
and warm climate, were easily trained to ma- 
turity. The chief of these is maize, well 
known in Europe by the name of Turkey or In- 
dian wheat, a grain extremely prolific, of sim- 
ple culture, agreeable to the taste, and afford- 
ing a strong hearty nourishment. The se- 
cond is the manioc , which grows to the size 
of a large shrub, or small tree, and produces 
roots somewhat resembling parsnips. After 
carefully squeezing out the juice, these roots 
are grated down to a fine powder, and formed 
Into thin cakes, called cassada bread, which, 
though insipid to the taste, proves no con- 
temptible food. 1 As the juice of the manioc 
is a deadly poison, some authors have cele- 
brated the ingenuity of the Americans, in 
converting a noxious plant into wholesome 
nourishment. But it should rather be consi- 
dered as one of tbe desperate expedients for 
procuring subsistence, to which necessity re- 
duces rude nations; or, perbaps, men were 
led to the use of it by a progress in which 
there is nothing marvellous. One species of 
manioc is altogether free of any poisonous 
quality, and may be eaten without any pre- 
paration, but that of roasting it in tbe embers. 
This, it is probable, was first used by tbe A- 
mericans as food ; and, necessity having gra- 
dually taught them the art of separating its 
pernicious juice from the other species, they 
have by experience found it to be more proli- 
fic as well as more nourishing [57].“ The 
third is the plantain , which, though it rises to 
the height of a tree, is of such quick growth, 
that in less than a year it rewards the indus- 
try of the cultivator with its fruit. This, 
when roasted, supplies the place of bread, and 
is both palatable and nourishing [58]. The 
fourth is the potatoe , whose culture and qua. 
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lities are too well known to need any descrip- 
tion. The fifth is pemento, a small tree, yield- 
ing a strong aromatic spice. The Americans, 
who, like other inhabitants of warm climates, 
delight in whatever is hot and of poignant 
flavour, deem this seasoning a necessary of 
life, and mingle it copiously with every kind 
of food they take. v 

Such are the various productions, which 
were the chief object of culture among the 
hunting tribes on the continent of America j 
and with a moderate exertion of active and 
provident industry, these might have yielded 
a full supply to the wants of a numerous peo- 
ple. But men, accustomed to the free and vag- 
rant life of hunters, are incapable of regular 
application to labour, and consider agricul- 
ture as a secondary and inferior occupation. 
Accordingly, the provision for subsistence, 
arising from cultivation, was so limited and 
scanty among the Americans, that, upon any 
accidental failure of their usual success in 
hunting, they were often reduced to extreme 
distress. 

In the islands, the mode of subsisting was 
considerably different. None of the large 
animals which abound on the continent were 
known there. Only four species of quadru- 
peds, besides a kind of small dumb dog, exist- 
ed in the islands, the biggest of which did not 
I exceed the size of a rabbit.'* To hunt such 
* diminutive prey, was an occupation which re- 
quired no effort either of activity or courage. 
The chief employment of a hunter in the 
isles was to kill birds, which on the conti- 
nent are deemed ignoble game, and left 
chiefly to the pursuit of boys.* This want 
of animals, as well as their peculiar situa- 
tion, led the islanders to depend principally 
upon Ashing for their subsistence^ Their 
rivers, and the sea with which they are sur- 
rounded, supplied them with this species of 
food. At some particular seasons, turtle, 
crabs, and other shell-fish, abounded in such 
numbers, that the natives could support them- 
selves with a facility in which their indolence 
j delighted.* 5 At other times, they ate lizards, 
j and various reptiles of odious forms. 9 To 
fi&bing, the inhabitants of the islands added 
some degree of agriculture. Maize, [59] 
manioc, and other plants, were cultivated in 
the same manner as on the continent But 
all the fruits of their industry, together with 
wbat their soil and climate produced spon- 
taneously, afforded them but a scanty main- 
tenance. Though their demands for food 
were very sparing, they hardly raised what 
was sufficient for their own consumption. 
If a few Spaniards settled in any district, 
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such a small addition of supernumerary 
mouths soon exhausted their scanty stores, 
and brought on a famine. 

Two circumstances, common to all the 
savage nations of America, concurred with 
those which I have already mentioned, not 
only in rendering their agriculture imperfect, 
but in circumscribing their power in all their 
operations. They had no tame animals ; and * 
they were unacquainted with the useful roe- 
tals. 

In other parts of the globe, man, in his 
rudest state, appears as lord of the creation, 
giving law to various tribes of animals, which 
he has tamed and reduced to subjection. 
The Tartar follows his prey on the horse 
which he has reared ; or tends his numerous 
herds, which furnish him both with food and 
clothing: the Arab has rendered the camel 
docile, and avails himself of its persevering 
strength : the Laplander has formed the 
rein-deer to be subservient to his will; and 
even the people of Kamchatka have trained 
their dogs to labour. This command over 
the inferior creatures Is one of the noblest 
prerogatives of man, and among the greatest 
efforts of his wisdom and power. Without 
this his dominion is incomplete. He is a 
monarch who has no subjects ; a master with- 
out servants, and must perform every opera- 
tion by the strength of his own arm. Such 
was the condition of all the rude nations in 
America. Their reason was so little improv- 
ed, or their union so incomplete, that they 
seem not to have been conscious of the supe- 
riority of their nature, and suffered all the 
animal creation to retain its liberty, without 
establishing their own authority over any 
one species. Most of the animals, indeed, 
which have been rendered domestic in our 
continent, do not exist in the New World ; 
but those peculiar to it are neither so 
fierce nor so formidable, as to have ex- 
empted them from servitude. There are 
some animals of the same species in both 
continents. But the rein-deer, which has 
been tamed and broken to the yoke in the 
one hemisphere, runs wild in the other. The 
bison of America is manifestly of the same 
species with the horned cattle of the other 
hemisphere. 5 The latter, even among the 
rudest nations in our continent, have been 
rendered domestic; and, in consequence of 
bis dominion over them, man can accomplish 
works of labour with greater facility, and has 
made a great addition to his means of sub- 
sistence. The inhabitants of many regions 
of the New World, where the bison abounds, 
might have derived the same advantages 
from it. It is not of a nature so indocile, 
but that it might have been trained to be as 
subservient to man as our cattle. c But a 
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savage, in that uncultivated state wherein the 
Americans were discovered, is the enemy 
of the other animals, not their superior. He 
wastes and destroys, but knows not how to 
multiply or to govern them.<* 

This, perhaps, is the most notable distinc- 
tion between the inhabitants of the Ancient 
and New Worlds, and a high pre-eminence 
of civilised men above such as continue rude. 
The greatest operations of man in changing 
and improving the face of nature, as well as 
his most considerable efforts in cultivating 
the earth, are accomplished by means of the 
aid which he receives from the animals whom 
he has tamed, and employs in labour. It is 
by their strength that he subdues the stub- 
born soil, and converts the desert or marsh 
into a fruitful held. But man, in his civi- 
lized state, is so accustomed to the service of 
the domestic animals, that he seldom reflects 
upon the vast benefits which he derives from 
it. If we were to suppose him, even when 
most improved, to be deprived of their useful 
ministry, his empire over nature must in 
some measure cease, and he would remuin a 
feeble animal, at a loss how to subsist, and 
incapable of attempting such arduous under- 
takings as their assistance enables him to exe- 
cute with ease. 

It is a doubtful point, whether the domi- 
nion of man over the animal creation, or his 
acquiring the use of metals, has contributed 
most to extend his power. The aera of this 
important discovery is unknown, and in our 
hemisphere very remote. It is only by tra- 
dition, or by digging up some rude instru- 
ments of our forefathers, that we learn that 
mankind were originally unacquainted with 
the use of metals, and endeavoured to supply 
the want of them by employing flints, shells, 
bones, and other hard substances, for the 
same purposes which metals serve among po- 
lished nations. Nature completes the for- 
mation of some metals. Gold, silver, and 
copper, are found in their perfect state in 
the clefts of rocks, in the sideB of mountains, 
or the channels of rivers. These were ac- 
cordingly the metals first known, and first 
applied to use. But iron, the most service- 
able of all, and to which man is most indebt- 
ed, is never discovered in its perfect form ; 
its gross and stubborn ore must feel twice 
the force of fire, and go through two labori- 
ous processes, before it become fit for use. 
Man was long acquainted with the other me- 
tals before be acquired the art of fabricating 
iron, or attained such ingenuity as to perfect 
an invention, to which be is indebted for 
those instruments wherewith he subdues the 
earth, and commands all its inhabitants. 
But in this, as well as in many other respects, 
the inferiority of the Americans was contpi- 
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cuous. All the savage tribes, scattered over 
the continent and islands, were totally unac- 
quainted with the metals which their soil 
produces in great abundance, if we except 
some trifling quantity of gold, which they 
picked up in the torrents that descended from 
their mountains, and formed into ornaments. 
Their devices to supply this want of the ser- 
viceable metals, were extremely rude and 
awkward. The most simple operation was 
to them an undertaking of immense difficul- 
ty and labour. To fell a tree with no other 
instruments than hatchets of stone, was em- 
ployment for a month.* To form a canoe 
into shape, and to hollow it, consumed years; 
and it frequently began to rot before they 
were able to finish it.f Their operations in 
agriculture were equally slow and defective. 
In a country covered with woods of the 
hardest timber, the clearing of a stnalf field 
destined for culture required the united efforts 
of a tribe, and was a work of much time and 
great toil. This was the business of the 
men, and their indolence was satisfied with 
performing it in a very slovenly manner. 
The labour of cultivation was left to the wo- 
men, who, after digging, or rather stirring 
the field, with wooden mattocks, and stakes 
hardened in the fire, sowed or planted it ; 
but they were more indebted for the increase 
to the fertility of the soil, than to their own 
rude industry . S 

Agriculture, even when the strength of man 
is seconded by that of the animals which he 
has subjected to the yoke, and his power aug- 
mented by the use of the various instruments 
with which the discovery of metals has fur- 
nished him, is still a work of great labour; 
and it is with the sweat of his brow that he ren- 
ders the earth fertile. It is not wonderful, 
then, that people destitute of both these ad- 
vantages should have made so little progress 
in cultivation, that they must be considered 
as depending for subsistence on fishing and 
hunting, rather than on the fruits of their own 
labour. 

From this description of the mode of sub- 
sisting among the rude American tribes, tbe 
form and genius of their political institutions 
may be deduced, and we are enabled to trace 
various circumstances of distinction between 
them and more civilized nations. 

1. They were divided into small indepen- 
dent communities. While bunting is tbe 
chief Bourceof subsistence, a vast extent of 
territory is requisite for supporting a small 
number of people. In proportion as men mul- 
tiply and unite, the wild animals, on which 
they depend for food, diminish, or fly at a 
greater distance from the haunts of their ene- 
my. The increase of a society in this state is 
limited by its own nature, and the members 
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of it must either disperse, like the game which I of these, in preference to bis fellow-citisena. 


they pursue, or fall upon some better method 
of procuring food than by hunting. Beasts 
! of prey are by nature solitary and unsocial, 

| they go not forth to the chase in herds, but de- 
| light in those recesses of the forest where they 
| can roam and destroy undisturbed. A nation 
| of hunters resembles them both in occupation 
j and in genius. They cannot '^m into large 
I communities, because it would be impossible 
to find subsistence; and they must drive to a 
distance every rival who may encroach on 
those domains, which they consider as their 
own. This was the state of all the American 
tribes ; the numbers in each were inconsider- 
able, though scattered over countries of great 
extent ; they were far removed from one ano- 
ther, and engaged in perpetual hostilities or 
rival&hip.h In America, the word nation is 
not of the same import as in other parts of 
the globe. It is applied to small societies, 
not exceeding, perhaps, two or three hundred 
persons, but occupying provinces greater than 
some kingdoms in Europe. The country of 
Guiana, though of larger extent than the king- 
dom of France, and divided among a greater 
number of nations, did not contain above 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants, i In the pro- 
vinces which border on the Orinoco, one may 
travel several hundred miles in different direc- 
tions, without finding a single hut, or observ- 
ing the footsteps of a human creature. k In 
North America, where the climate is more ri- 
gorous, and the soil less fertile, the desolation 
is still greater. There, journeys of some hun- 
dred leagues have been made through unin- 
habited plains and forests [GO]. 1 As long as 
hunting continues to be the chief employment 
of man, to which he trusts for subsistence, he 
can bardly be said to have occupied the earth 
[61]. 

2. Nations which depend upon hunting 
| are, in a great measure, strangers to the idea 
of property. As the animals on which the 
hunter feeds are not bred under his inspec- 
tion, nor nourished by his care, he can claim 
no right to them, while they run wild in the 
forest. Where game is so plentiful that it 
may be catcbed with little trouble, men never 
dream of appropriating what is of small value, 
or of easy acquisition. Where it is so rare, 
that the labour or danger of the chase requires 
the united efforts of a tribe, or village, what is 
killed is a common stock, belonging equally to 
all, who, by their skill or their courage, have 
contributed to the success of the excursion. 
The forest, or hunting-grounds, are deemed 
the property of the tribe, from which it has a 
title to exclude every rival nation. But no 
individual arrogate* a right to any district 

k Lozano, Descrip, del Gran Chaoo, 59. 65. Fernan- 
das, Relac. Hitt, de lot Chequit 165. 
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They belong alike to all ; and thither, as to a 
general and undivided store, all repair in quest 
of sustenance. The same principles by which 
they regulate their chief occupation, extend to 
that which is subordinate. Even agriculture 
has not introduced among them a complete 
idea of property. As the men hunt, the wo- 
men labour together, and after they have shared 
the toils of the seed-time, they enjoy the har- 
vest in common. m Among some tribes, the 
increase of their cultivated lands is deposited 
in a public granary, and divided among them 
at stated times, according to their wants [62 ]. n 
Among others, though they lay up separate 
stores, they do not acquire such an exclusive 
right of property, that they can enjoy super- 
fluity, while those around them suffer want. 0 
Thus the distinctions arising from the inequa- 
lity of possessions are unknown. The terms 
rich or poor enter not into their language, 
and being strangers to property, they are un- 
acquainted with what ib the great object of 
| laws and policy, as well as the chief motive 
j which induced mankind to establish the va- 
rious arrangements of regular government* P 
3. People in this state retain a high sense 
of equality and independence. Wherever the 
idea of property is not established, there can 
be no distinction among men, but what arises 
from personal qualities. These can be con- 
spicuous only on such occasions as call them 
forth into exertion. In times of danger, or 
in affairs of intricacy, the wisdom and experi- 
ence of age are consulted, and prescribe the 
measures which ought to be pursued. When 
a tribe of savages takes the field against the 
enemies of their country, the warrior of most 
approved courage leads the youth to the com- 
bat. 11 If they go forth in a body to the chase, 
the mostexpert and adventurous hunter is fore- 
most, and directs their motions. But during 
seasons of tranquillity and inaction, when there 
is no occasion to display those talents, all pre- 
eminence ceases. Every circumstance indi- 
cates that all the members of the community 
are on a level. They are clothed in the same 
simple garb. They feed on the same plain 
fare. Their houses and furniture are exact- 
ly similar. No distinction can arise from the 
inequality of possessions. Whatever forme 
dependence on one part, or constitutes euperi- 
ority on the other, is unknown. All are free- 
men, all feel themselves to be such, and as- 
sert with firmness the rights which belong to 
that condition. 1. This sentiment of indepen- 
dence is imprinted so deeply in their nature, 
that no change of condition can eradicate it, 
and bend their minds to servitude. Accus- 
al Dr. Ferguson’s Essay, 155. 
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turned to be absolute roasters of their own 
conduct, they disdain to execute the orders of 
another; and having never known controul, 
they will not submit to correction [63]. Many 
of the Americans, when they found that they 
were treated as slaves by the Spaniards, died 
of grief ; many destroyed themselves in des- 
pair.* 

4. Among people in this state, government 
can assume little authority, and the sense of 
civil subordination must remain very imper- 
fect. While the idea of property is unknown, 
or incompletely conceived; while the spon* 
tan eons productions of the earth, as well as 
the fruits of industry, are considered as be- 
longing to the public stock, there can hardly 
be any such subject of difference or discus, 
sion among the members of the same com* 
munity, as will require the hand of authority 
to interpose in order to adjust it. Where the 
right of separate and exclusive possession is 
not introduced, the great object of law and 
jurisdiction does not exist. When the mem- 
bers of a tribe are called into the held, either 
to invade the territories of their enemies, or to 
repel their attacks ; when they are engaged 
together in the toil and dangers of the chase, 
they then perceive that they are part of a 
political body. They are conscious of their 
own connexion with the companions in con- 
junction with whom they act ; and they fol- 
low and reverence such as excel in conduct 
and valour. But, during the intervals be- 
tween such common effort?, they seem scarce- 
ly to feel the ties of political union [64]. * 
No visible form of government is established. 
The names of magistrate and subject are not 
in use. Every one seems to enjoy his natural 
independence almost entire. If a scheme of 
public utility be proposed, the members of 
the community are left at liberty to choose 
whether they will or will not assist in carry- 
ing it into execution. No statute imposes any 
service as a duty, no compulsory laws ob- 
lige them to perform it. All their resolutions 
are voluntary, and flow from the impulse of 
their own minds. u The first step towards es- 
tablishing a public jurisdiction has not been 
taken in those rude societies. The right of 
revenge is left in private hands. v If violence 
is commited, or blood is shed, the community 
does not assume the power either of inflicting 
or of moderating the punishment. It belongs 
to the family and friends of the person injur- 
ed or slain to avenge the wrong, or to accept 
of the reparation offered by the aggressor. 
If the elders interpose, it is to advise, not to 
decide, and it is seldom their Counsels are lis- 
tened to ; for, as it is deemed pusillanimous 
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to suffer an offender to escape with Impunity, 
resentment is implacable and everlasting. w 
The object of government among savages is 
rather foreign than domestic. They do not 
aim at maintaining interior order and police 
by public regulations, or the exertions of any 
permanent authority, but labour to preserve 
such union among the members of their tribe, 
that they may watch the motions of their ene- 
mies, and act against them with concert and 
vigour. 

Such was the form of political order estab- 
lished among the greater part of the Ameri- 
can nations. In this state were almost all the 
tribes spread over the provinces extending 
eastward of the Missisippi, from the mouth of 
the St. Laurence to the confines of Florida. 
In a similar condition were the people of Bra- 
sil, the inhabitants of Chili, several tribes in 
Paragua and Guiana, and in the countries 
which stretch from the month of the Orinoco 
to the peninsula of Yucatan. Among such 
an infinite number of petty associations, there 
may be peculiarities which constitute a dis- 
tinction, and mark the various degrees of 
their civilization and improvement. But an 
attempt to trace and enumerate these would 
be vain, as they have not been observed by 
persons capable of discerning the minute and 
delicate circumstances which serve to discri- 
minate nations resembling one another in 
their general character and features. The 
description which I have given of the politi- 
cal institutions that took place among those 
rude tribes in America, concerning which we 
have received most complete information, will 
apply, with little variation, to every people, 
both in its northern and southern division, 
who have advanced no farther in civilization, 
than to add some slender degree of agricul- 
ture to fishing and hunting. 

Imperfect as those institutions may appear, 
several tribes were not so far advanced in 
their political progress. Among all those 
petty nations which trusted for subsistence en- 
tirely to fishing and hunting without any spe- 
cies of cultivation, the union was so incom- 
plete, and their sense of mutual dependence 
so feeble, that hardly any appearance of go- 
vernment or order can be discerned in their 
proceedings. Their wants are few, their ob- 
jects of pursuit simple, they form into separ- 
ate tribes, and act together, from instinct, ha- 
bit, or conveniency, rather than from any for- 
mal concert and association. To this class 
belong the Californians, several of the small 
nations in the extensive country of Paragua, 
some of the people on the banks of the Ori- 
noco, and on the river St. Magdalene, in the 
new kingdom of Granada.* 

But though among these last mentioned 
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tribet there wat hardly any shadow of re- 
gular government, and even among those 
which 1 first described its authority is slender 
and confined within narrow bounds, there 
were, however, some places in America where 
government was carried far beyond the de- 
gree of pefection which seems natural to rude 
nations. In surveying the political operations 
of man, either in his savage or civilized state, 
we discover singular and eccentric institu- 
tions, which start as it were from their sta- 
tion, and fly off so wide, that we labour in 
vain to bring them within the general laws of 
any system, or to account for them by those 
principles which influence other communities 
in a similar situation. Some instances of this 
occur among those people of America whom I 
have included under the common denomina- 
tion of savage. These are so curious and im- 
portant that I shall describe them, and attempt 
to explain their origin. 

In the New World, as well as in other parts 
of the globe, cold or temperate countries ap- 
pear to be the favourite seat of freedom and 
independence. There the mind, like the 
body, is firm and vigorous. There men, con- 
scious of their own dignity, and capable of the 
greatest efforts in asserting it, aspire to inde- 
pendence, and their stubborn spirits stoop 
with reluctance to the yoke of servitude. In 
wanner climates, by whose influence the whole 
frame is so much enervated, that present plea- 
sure is the supreme felicity, and mere repose 
is enjoyment, men acquiesce, almost without 
a struggle, in the dominion of a superior. 
Accordingly, if we proceed from north to 
south along the continent of America, we shall 
find the power of those vested with authority 
gradually increasing, and the spirit of the peo- 
ple becoming more tame and passive. In 
Florida, the authority of the sachems, caziques, 
or chiefs, was not only permanent, but here- 
ditary. They were distinguished by peculiar 
ornaments, they enjoyed prerogatives of vari- 
ous kinds, and were treated by their subjects 
with that reverence which people accustomed 
to subjection pay to a master. ? 

Among the Natchez, a powerful tribe now 
extinct, formerly situated on the banks of the 
Missisippi, a difference of rank took place, 
with which the northern tribes were altogether 
unacquainted* Some families were reputed 
noble, and enjoyed hereditary dignity. The 
body of the people was considered as vile* and 
formed only for subjection. This destinction 
was marked by appellations which intimated 
tiie high elevation of the one state, and the 
Ignominious depression of the other. The 
former were called Respectable / the latter, the 
Stmkards* The great Chief, in whom the su- 
preme authority was vested, is reputed to be 

y Cardenas y Cano Extern) Chronol. k Is Hitt de Flo- 
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a being of superior nature, the brother of the 
sun, the sole object of their worship. They 
approach this great chief with religious ve- 
neration, and honour him as the representa- 
tive of their deity. His will is a law, to which 
all submit with implicit obedience. The 
lives of his subjects are so absolutely at bis 
disposal, that if any one has incurred his dis- 
pleasure, the offender comes with profound hu- 
mility and offers him his head. Nor does the 
dominion of the chiefs end with their lives ; 
their principal officers, their favourite wives, 
together with many domestics of inferior rank, 
are sacrificed at their tombs, that they may 
be attended in the next world by the same per- 
sons who served them in this ; and such is the 
reverence in which they are held, that those 
victims welcome death with exultation, deem- 
ing it a recompense of their fidelity, and a 
mark of distinction, to be selected to accom- 
pany their deceased roaster. 2 Thus a perfect 
despotism, with its full train of superstition, 
arrogance, and cruelty, is established among 
the Natchez, and, by a singular fatality, that 
people has tasted of the worst calamities inci- 
dent to polished nations, though they them- 
selves are not far advanced beyond the tribes 
around them in civility and improvement. In 
Hispaniola, Cuba, and the larger islands, 
their caziques or chiefs possessed extensive 
power. The dignity was transmitted by he- 
reditary right from father to son. Its honours 
and prerogatives were considerable. Their 
subjects paid great respect to the caziques, 
and executed their orders without hesitation 
or reserve.* They were distinguished by 
peculiar ornaments, and in order to preserve 
or augment the veneration of the people, they 
had the address to call in the aid of supersti- 
tion to uphold their authority. They deliver- 
ed their mandates as the oracles of heaven, 
and pretended to possess the power of regulat- 
ing the seasons, and of dispensing rain or 
sunshine, according as their subjects stood in 
need of them. 

In some parts of the southern continent, 
the power of the caziques seems to have been 
as extensive as in the isles. In Bogota, 
which is now a province of the new kingdom 
of Granada, there was settled a nation, more 
considerable in number, and more improved 
in the various arts of life, than any in Ame- 
rica, except the Mexicans and Peruvians. 
The people of Bogota subsisted chiefly by 
agriculture. The idea of property was in- 
troduced among them, and its rights, secured 
by laws, handed down by tradition, and ob- 
served with great care.b They lived in 
towns which may be termed large when com- 
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pared with those in other parts of America. 
They were clothed in a decent manner, and 
their houses may be termed commodious, 
when compared with those of the small tribes 
around them. The effects of this uncom- 
mon civilisation were conspicuous. Govern- 
ment had assumed a regular form. A juris- 
diction was established, which took cogniz- 
ance of different crimes, and punished them 
with rigour. A distinction of ranks was 
known; their chief, to whom the Spaniards 
gave the title of monarch, and who merited 
that name on account of his splendour as 
well as power, reigned with absolute autho- 
rity. He was attended by officers of various 
conditions; he never appeared in public 
without a numerous retinue ; he was carried 
in a sort of palanquin with much pomp, and 
harbingers went before him to sweep the 
road and strew it with flowers. This un- 
common pomp was supported by presents or 
taxes received from his subjects, to whom 
their prince was such an object of venera- 
tion, that none of them presumed to look 
him directly in the face, or ever approached 
him but with an averted countenance. 0 
There were other tribes on the same conti- 
nent, among which, though far less advanced 
than the people of Bogota in their progress 
towards refinement, the freedom and inde- 
pendence natural to man in his savage state, 
was much abridged, and their caziques had 
assumed extensive authority. 

It is not easy to point out the circumstances, 
or to discover the causes which contributed 
to introduce aud establish among each of 
those people a form of government so differ- 
ent from that of the tribes around them, and 
so repugnant to the genius of rude nations. 
If the persons who had an opportunity of ob- 
serving them in their original state had been 
more attentive and more discerning, we 
might have received information from their 
conquerors sufficient to guide us in this in- 
quiry, If the transactions of people, unac- 
quainted with the use of letters, were not in- 
volved in impenetrable obscurity, we might 
have derived some information from this do- 
mestic source. But as nothing satisfactory 
can be gathered either from the accounts of 
the Spaniards, or from their own traditions, 
we must have recourse to conjectures, in 
order to explain the irregular appearances in 
the political state of the people whom I have 
mentioned. As all those tribes which had 
lott their native liberty and independence 
were seated in the torrid zone, or in countries 
approaching to it, the climate may be suppos- 
ed to have had some influence in forming their 
minda to that servitude, which seems to be 
the destiny of man in those regions. of the 
globe. But though the influence of climate, 
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more powerful than that of any other natural 
cause is not to be overlooked, that alone 
cannot be admitted as a solution of the point 
in question. The operations of men are so 
complex, that we must not attribute the form 
which they assume to the force of a single 
principle or cause. Although despotism be 
I confined in America to the torrid zone, and 
! to the warm regions bordering upon it, 1 
| have already observed that these countries 
contain various tribes, some of which possess 
a high degree of freedom, and others are al- 
together unacquainted with the restraints of 
government. The indolence and timidity pe- 
culiar to the inhabitants of the islands, render 
them so incapable of the sentiments or efforts 
necessary for maintaining independence, that 
there is no occasion to search for any other 
cause of their tame submission to the will of 
a superior. The subjection of the Natcbes, 
and of the people of Bogota, seems to have 
been the consequence of a difference in their 
state from that of the other Americans. 
They were settled nations, residing constant- 
ly in one place. Hunting was not the chief 
occupation of the former, and the latter seem 
hardly to have trusted to it for any part of 
their subsistence. Both had made such pro- 
gress in agriculture ami arts, that the idea of 
property was introduced in some degree m 
the one community, and fully established in 
the other. Among people in this state, ava- 
rice and ambition have acquired objects, and 
have begun to exert their power; views of 
interest allure the selfish ; the desire of pre- 
eminence excites the enterprising ; dominion 
is courted by both ; and passions unknown 
to man in his savage state, prompt the inter- 
ested and ambitious to encroach on the rights 
of their fellow-citizens. Motives, with which 
rude nations are equally unacquainted, in- 
duce the people to submit tamely to tho u- 
surped authority of their superiors. But 
even among nations in this state, the spirit 
of subjects could not have been rendered so 
obsequious, or the power of rulers so un- 
bounded, without the intervention of super- 
stition. By its fatal influence, the human 
mind, in every stage of its progress, is de- 
pressed, and ita native vigour and indepen- 
dence subdued. Whoever can acquire the 
direction of this formidable engine, is secure 
of dominion over his species. Unfortunately 
for the people whose institutions are the sub* 
ject of inquiry, this power was in the hands 
of their chiefs. The caziques of the isles 
could put what responses they pleased into 
the mouths of their Cemit or gods ; and it 
was by their interposition, and in their name, 
that they imposed any tribute or burden on 
their people. d The same power and prero- 
| gative was exercised by the great chief of the 
Natcbes, as the principal minister as well as 
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the representative of the Sun, their deity. 
The respect which the people of Bogota paid 
to their monarchs was likewise inspired by 
religion, and the heir apparent of the king- 
dom was educated in the innermost recess 
of their principal temple, under such austere 
discipline, and with such peculiar rites, as 
tended to fill his subjects with high senti- 
ments concerning the sanctity of his charac- 
ter, and the dignity of his station. e Thus su- 
perstition, which, in the rudest period of so- 
ciety, is either altogether unknown, or wastes 
its force in childish unmeaning practices, 
had acquired such an ascendant over those 
people of America, who had made some lit- 
tle progress towards refinement, that it be- 
came the chief instrument of bending their 
minds to an untimely servitude, and subject- 
ed them, in the beginning of their political 
career, to a despotism hardly less rigorous 
than that which .awaits nations in the last 
stage of their corruption and decline. 

V. After examining the political institu- 
tions of the rude nations in America, the 
npxt object of attention is their art of war, 
or their provision for public security and de- 
fence. * The small tribes dispersed over A- 
merica are not only independent and uncon- 
nected, but engaged in perpetual hostilities 
with one another. * Though mostly strangers 
to the idea of separate property, vested in any 
individual, the rudest of the American na- 
tions are well acquainted with the rights of 
each community to its own domains. This 
right they hold to be perfect and exclusive, 
entitling the possessor to oppose the en- 
croachment of neighbouring tribes. As it is 
of the utmost consequence to prevent them 
from destroying or disturbing the game in 
their hunting grounds, they guard this na- 
tional property with a jealous attention. 
But as their territories are extensive, and the 
boundaries of them not exactly ascertained, 
innumerable subjects of dispute arise, which 
seldom terminate without bloodshed. Even 
in this simple and primitive state of society, 
interest is a source of discord, and often 
prompts savage tribes to take arms, in order! 
to repel or punish such as encroach on the 
forests or plains to which they trust for sub- 
sistence. 

But interest is not either the most fre- 
quent or the most powerful motive of the in- 
cessant hostilities among rude nations. These 
must be imputed to the passion of revenge, 
which rages with such violence in the breast 
of savages, that eagerness to gratify it may 
be considered as the distinguishing cba- 
racterestic of men in their uncivilized state. 
Circumstances of powerful influence, both 
in the interior government of rude tribes, 
i and in tbeir external operations against fo- 
i reign enemies, concur in cherishing and ad- 

* Piedrahita, p. 97* 

* Ribas, Hist, de ios Triumph, p. 9. 
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ding strength to a passion fatal to the gene- 
ral tranquillity. When the right of redress- 
ing his own wrongs is left in the hands 
of every individual, injuries are felt with ex- 
quisite sensibility, and vengeance exercised 
with unrelenting rancour. No time can ob- 
literate the memory of an offence, and it is 
seldom that it can be expiated but by the blood 
of the offender. In carrying on their public 
wars, savage nations are influenced by the 
same ideas, and animated with the same spirit, 
as in prosecuting private vengeance. In small 
communities, every man is touched with the 
fhjury or affront offered to the body of which 
he is a member, as if it were a personal attack 
upon his honour or safety. The desire of re- 
venge is communicated from breast to breast, 
and soon kindles into rage. As feeble so- 
cieties can take the field only irt small parties, 
each warrior is conscious of the importance of 
his own arm, and feels that to it is committed 
a considerable portion of the public vengeance. 
War, which between extensive kingdoms is 
carried on with little animosity, is prosecuted 
by small tribes w ith all the rancour of a pri- 
vate quarrel. The resentment of nations is as 
implacable as that of individuals. It may be 
dissembled or suppressed, but is never extin- 
guished ; and often, when least expected or 
dreaded, it bursts out with redoubled fury.8 
When polished nations have obtained the glory 
of victory, or have acquired an addition of 
territory, they may terminate a war with hon- 
our. But savages are not satisfied until they 
extirpate the community which is the object 
of their hatred. They fight, not to conquer, 
but to destroy. If they engage in hostilities, 
it is with a resolution never to see the face of 
the enemy in peace, but to prosecute the quar- 
rel with immortal enmity. h The desire of 
vengeance is the first, and almost the only 
principle, which a savage instils into the minds 
of his children, i This grows up with him at 
he advances in life ; and as his attention is di- 
rected to few objects, it acquires a degree of 
force unknown among men whose passions are 
dissipated and weakened by the variety of their 
occupations and pursuits. The desire of ven- 
geance, which takes possession of the heart of 
savages, resembles the instinctive rage of an 
animal, rather than the passion of a man. It 
turns, with undiscerning fury, even against 
inanimate objects. If huzt accidentally by a 
stone, they often seize it in a transport of an- 
ger, and endeavour to wreak their vapgeance 
upon it.k If struck with an arrow in a bat- 
tle, they will tear it from the wound, break 
and bite it with tbeir teeth, and dash it on the 
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ground. 1 With respect to their enemies, the military operations, though extremely diflfer- 
rage of vengeance knows no bounds. When ent from those which take place among more 
under the dominion of this passion, man be- civilized and populous nations, are well suited 
comes the most cruel of all animals. He to their own political state, and the nature of 
neither pities, nor forgives, nor spares. the country in which they act. They never 

The force of this passion is so well under- take the field in numerous bodies, as it would 
stood by the Americans themselves, that they require a greater effort of foresight and indus- 
always apply to it, in order to excite their peo- try, than is usual among savages, to provide 
pie to take arms. If the elders of any tribe for their subsistence, during a march of some 
attempt to rouse their youth from sloth, if a hundred miles through dreary forests, or dur- 
cbief wishes to allure a band of warriors to ing a long voyage upon their lakes and ri- 
follow him in invading an enemy’s country, vers. Their armies are not encumbered with 
the most persuasive topics of their martial elo- baggage or military stores. Each warrior, 
quence are drawn from revenge. “ The bone^ besides his arms, carries a mat and a small 
of our countrymen,” say they, “lie uncover- bag of pounded maize, and with these is com * 
ed ; their bloody bed has not been washed pletely equipped for any service. While at 
clean. Their spirits cry against us; they a distance from the enemy’s frontier, they dis- 
must be appeased. Let us go and devour the perse through the woods, and support them- 
people by whom they were slain. Sit no selves with the game which they kill, or the 
longer inactive upon your mats ; lift the fish which they catch. As they approach 
hatchet, console the spirits of the dead, and nearer to the territories of the nation which 
tell them that they shall be avenged.” " they intend to attack, they collect their troops, 

Animated with such exhortations, the youth and advance with greater caution. Even in 
snatch their arms in a transport of fury, raise their hottest and most active wars, they pro- 
the song of war, and burn with impatience to ceed wholly by stratagem and ambuscade, 
imbrue their hands in the blood their enemies. They place not their glory in attacking their 
Private chiefs often assemble small parties, and enemies with open force. To surprise and 
invade a hostile tribe, without consulting the destroy is the greatest merit of a commander, 
rulers of the community. A single warrior, and the highest pride of his followers. War 
prompted by caprice or revenge, will take the and hunting are their only occupations, and 
field alone, and march several hundred miles they conduct both with the same spirit and 
to surprise and cut off' a straggling enemy the same arts. They follow the track of their 
[65]. The exploits of a noted warrior, in such enemies through the forest. Tht*y endeavour 
solitary excursions, often form the chief part to discover their haunts, they lurk in sonje 
in the history of an American campaign [66] ; thicket near to these, and, with the patience 
and their elders connive at such irregular sal- of a sportsman lying in wait for game, will 
lies, as they tend to cherish a martial spirit, and continue in their station day after day, until 
accustom their people to enterprise and dan- they can rush upon their prey when most se- 
ger. u But when a war is national, and un- cure, and least able to resist them. If they 
dertaken by public authority, the deliberations meet no straggling party of the enemy, they 
are formal and slow. Tim elders assemble, advance towards their villages, but with such 
they deliver their opinion in solemn speeches, solicitude to conceal their own approach, that 
they weigh with maturity the nature of the they often creep on their hands and feet 
* enterprise, and balance its beneficial or dis- through the woods, and paint their skins of 
advantageous consequences with no inconsi- the same colour with the withered leaves, in 
derable portion of political discernment orsa- order to avoid detection. q If so fortunate as 
gacity. Their priests and soothsayers are to remain unobserved, they set on fire the 
consulted, and sometimes they ask the advice enemies’ huts in the dead of night, and mas- 
even of their women. 0 If the determination sacre the inhabitants, as they fly naked and 
be for war, they prepare for it with much defenceless from the flames. If they hope to 
ceremony. A leader offers to conduct the ex- effect a retreat without being pursued, they 
pedition, and is accepted. But no man is carry off some prisoners, whom iK) reserve 
constrained to follow him ; the resolution of for a more dreadful fate. But if, notwith- 
the community to commence hostilities im- standing all their address and precautions, 
poses no obligation upon any member to take they find that their motions are discovered, 
part in the war. Each individual is still mas- that the enemy has taken the alarm, and is 
ter of his own conduct, and his engagement prepared to oppose them, they usually deem 
in the service is perfectly voluntary. p it most prudent to retire. They regard it as 

The maxims by which they regulate their extreme folly to meet an enemy who is on 
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follower* [67], and they never boast of a vie- place in those petty societies which assume 
tory, if stained with the blood of their own the name of nations. 

countrymen. r To fall in battle, instead of But though vigilance and attention are the 
being reckoned an honourable death, is a mis- qualities chiefly requisite, where the object of 
fortune which subjects the memory of a war- war is to deceive and to surprise ; and though 
rior to the imputation of rashness or impru- the Americans, when acting singly, display 
dence [68].* an amasing degree of address in concealing 

This system of war was universal in Arne- their own motions, and discovering those of 
rica ; and the small uncivilized tribes, dis- an enemy, yet it is remarkable, that, when 
parsed through all its different regions and they take the field in parties, they can seldom 
climates, display more craft than boldness in be brought to observe the precautions most 
carrying on their hostilities. Struck with essential to their own security. Such is the 
this conduct, so opposite to the ideas and difficulty of accustoming savages to subor- 
mazims of Europeans, several authors con- ^lination, or to act in concert ; such is their 
tend that it flows from a feeble and dastard- impatience under restraint, and such their 
ly spirit peculiar to the Americans, which is caprice and presumption, that it is rarely 
incapable of any generous or manly exertion. 1 they can be brought to conform themselves 
But when we reflect that many of these to the counsels and directions of their lea- 
tribes, on occasions which call for extraordi- tiers. They never station sentinels around 
nary efforts, not only defend themselves the place where they rest at night, and after 
with obstinate resolution, but attack their e- marching some hundred miles to surprise 
nemies with the most daring courage, and an enemy, are often surprised themselves, 
that they possess fortitude of mind superior and cut off, while sunk in as profound 
to the sense of danger or the fear of death, sleep as if they were not within reach of 
we must ascribe their habitual caution to danger. w 

some other cause than constitutional timidi- If, notwithstanding this negligence and se- 
ty. u The number of men in each tribe is so curity, which often frustrate their most art- 
small, the difficulty of rearing new members ful schemes, they catch the enemy unprepar- 
amidst the hardships and dangers of savage ed, they rush upon them W’ith the utmost 
life so great, that the life of a citizen is ex- ferocity, and tearing ofT the scalps of all 
tremely precious, and tlic preservation of it those who fall victims to their rage [70], 
becomes a capital object in their policy, they carry home those strange trophies in 
Had the point of honour been the same a- triumph. These they preserve as tnonu- 
xnong the feeble American tribes as among ments, not only of their own prowess, but 
the powerful nations of Europe, had they of the vengeance which their arm has inflict- 
been taught to court fame or victory in con- ed upon the people who were objects of pub- 
tempt of danger and death, they must have lie resentment. x They are still more soli- 
been ruined by maxims so ill adapted to their citous to seise prisoners. During their re- 
condition. But wherever their communities treat, if they hope to effect it unmolested, 
are more populous, so that they can act the prisoners are commonly exempt from any 
with considerable force, and can sustain the insult, and treated with some degree of hu- 
loss of several of their members, without be- manity, though guarded with the most strict 
ing sensibly weakened, the military opera- attention. 

tions of tbe Americans more nearly resemble But after this temporary suspension, the 
those of other nations. The Brasilians, as rage of the conquerors rekindles with new 
well as the tribes situated upon the banks of fury. As soon as they approach their own 
the river De la Plata, often take the field in frontier, some of their number are despatch- 
such numerous bodies, as deserve the name ed to inform their countrymen with respect 
of armies. v They defy their enemies to the to the success of the expedition. Then the 
combat, engage in regular battles, and main- prisoners begin to feel tbe wretchedness of 
tain tbe conflict with that desperate ferocity, their condition. The women of the village, 
which is natural to men who, having no idea together with the youth who have not attain, 
of war but that of exterminating their ene- ed to the age of tearing arms, assemble, and 
xnies, never give or take quarter [69]. In forming themselves into two linqp, through 
the powerful empires of Mexico and Peru, which the prisoners must pass, beat and 
great armies were assembled, frequent battles bruise them with sticks or stones in a cruel 
were fought, and the theory as well as prac- manner.? After this first gratification of 
tiees of war were different from wbat took their rage against tbeir enemies, follow la- 
mentations for the loss of such of their own 
. Mev. Hkl. N.IT.JII. 238, SOT. Btot.381. Lv countrymen a. hare fallen in tbe iervice, ac- 
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seem to express the utmost anguish and 
grief. But in a moment, upon a signal 
given, their tears cease j they pass, with a 
sudden and unaccountable transition, from 
the depths of sorrow to transports of joy ; 
and begin to celebrate their victory With all 
the wild exultation of a barbarous triumph. 2 
The fate of the prisoners remain still undecid- 
ed. The old men deliberate concerning it. 
Some are destined to be tortured to death, 
in order to satiate the revenge of the con- 
querors ; some to replace the members which 
the community has lost in that or former 
wars. They who are reserved for this mild- 
er fate, are led to the huts of those whose 
friends have been killed. The women meet 
them at the door, and if they receive them, 
their sufferings are at an end. They are a- 
dopted into the family, and, according to 
their phrase, are seated upon the mat of the 
deceased. They assume his name, they hold 
the same rank, and are treated thencefor- 
ward with all the tenderness due to a father, 
a brother, a husband, or a friend. But if, 
either from caprice or an unrelenting desire 
of revenge, the women of any family refuse 
to accept of the prisoner who is offered to 
them, his doom is fixed. No power can 
then save him from torture and death. 

While their lot is in suspense, the prisoners 
themselves appear altogether unconcerned a- 
bout what may befal them. They talk, 
they eat, they sleep, as if they were perfectly 
at ease, and no danger impending. When 
the fatal sentence is intimated to them, they 
receive it with an unaltered countenance, 
raise their death-song, and prepare to suffer 
like men. Their conquerors assemble as to 
a solemn festival, resolved to put the forti- 
tude of the captive to the utmost proof. A 
scene ensues, the bare description of which 
is enough to chill the heart with horror, 
wherever men have been accustomed, by mil- 
der institutions, to respect their species, and 
to melt into tenderness at the sight of hu- 
man sufferings. The prisoners are tied na- 
ked to a stake, but so as to be at liberty to 
move round it. All who are present, men, 
women, and children, rush upon them like 
furies. Every species of torture is applied 
that the rancour of revenge can invent. 
Some bum their limbs with red-hot irons, 
some mangle their bodies with knives, others 
tear their flesh from their bones, pluck out 
tbeir nails by the roots, and rend and twist 
their sinews. They vie with one another 
in refinements of torture. Nothing sets 
bounds to tbeir rage but the dread of abridg- 
ing the duration of their vengeance by hasten- 
ing the death of the sufferers ; and such is 
their cruel ingenuity in tormenting, that, by 
avoiding industriously to hurt any vital part, 
they often prolong this scene of anguish for 
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several days. In spite of all that they suffer, 
the victims continue to chant their death- 
song with a firm voice, they boast of their 
own exploits, they insult their tormentors 
for their want of skill in avenging their 
friends and relations, they warn them of the 
vengeance which awaits them on account of 
what they are now doing, and excite their fe- 
rocity by the most provoking reproaches and 
threats. To display undaunted fortitude in 
such dreadful situations, is the noblest triumph 
of a warrior. To avoid the trial by a volun- 
tary death, or to shrink under it, is deemed 
infamous and cowardly. If any one betray 
symptoms of timidity, his tormentors often 
despatch him at once with contempt, as un- 
worthy of being treated like a man. 3 Ani- 
mated with tnose ideas, they endure, without 
a groan, what it seems almost impossible 
that human nature should sustain. They 
appear to be not only insensible of pain, but 
to court it ** Forbear/* said an aged chiet 
of the Iroquois, when his insults had pro- 
voked one of his tormentors to wound him 
with a knife, “ forbear these stabs of your 
knife, and rather let me die by fire, that those-' 
dogs, your allies, from beyond the sea, may 
learn by my example to suffer like men.”b 
This magnanimity, of which there are fre- 
quent instances among the American warri- 
ors, instead of exciting admiration, or calling 
forth sympathy, exasperates the fierce spirits 
of their torturers to fresh acts of cruelty. 0 
Weary, at length, of contending with men, 
whose constancy of mind they cannot van- 
quish, some chief, in a rage, puts a period 
to their sufferings, by despatching them with 
his dagger or club. J 

This barbarous scene is often succeeded by 
one no less shocking. As it is impossible to 
appease the fell spirit of revenge which rages 
in the heart of a savage, this frequently 
prompts the Americans to devour those un- 
happy persons, who have been the victims of 
their cruelty. In the ancient world, tradi- 
tion has preserved the memory of barbarous 
nations of cannibals, who fed on human flesh. 
But in every part of the New World there 
were people to whom this custom was fami- 
liar. It prevailed in the southern continent, e 
in several of the islands/ and in various dis- 
tricts of North America.^ Even in those 
parts, where circumstances, with which we are 
unacquainted, had in a great measure abolish- 
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ed this practice, it seems formerly to have been 
so well known, that it is incorporated into the 
idiom of their language. Among the Iroquois, 
the phrase by which they express their reso- 
lution of making war against an enemy it, 
** Let us go and eat that nation.** If they 
solicit aid of a neighbouring tribe, they invite 
it to “ eat broth made of the flesh of their ene- 
mies.**[ 71 ]h Nor was the practice peculiar 
j to rude unpolished tribes ; the principle from 
| which it took rise is so deeply rooted in the 
! minds of the Americans, that it subsisted in 
' Mexico, one of the civilized empires in the 
j New World, and relicts of it may be discover- 
ed among the more mild inhabitants of Peru. 
It was not scarcity of food, as some authors 
imagine, and the importunate cravings of 
hunger, which forced the Americans to those 
horrid repasts on their fellow-creatures. Hu- 
man flesh was never used as common food in 
any country, and the various relations con- 
cerningpeople who reckoned it among the stat- 
ed means of subsistence, flow from the credu- 
lity and mistakes of travellers. The rancour 
of revenge first prompted men to this barbar- 
ous action. 1 The fiercest tribes devoured 
none but prisoners taken in war, or such as 
they regarded as enemies [72]. Women and 
children, who were not the objects of enmity, 
If not cut oft’ in the fury of their first inroads 
into a hostile country, seldom suffered by the 
deliberate effects of their revenge, k 

The people of South America gratify their 
revenge in a manner somewhat different, but 
with no less unrelenting rancour. Their pri- 
soners. after meeting at their first entrance 
with the same rough reception as among the 
North Americans,* are not only exempt from 
injury, but treated with the greatest kindness. 
They are feasted and caressed, and some 
beautiful young women are appointed to au 
tend and solace them. It is not easy to ac- 
count for this part of their conduct, unless we 
Impute it to a refinement in cruelty. For, 
while they seem studious to attach the cap- 
tives to life, by supplying them with every 
enjoyment that can render it agreeable, their 
doom Is irrevocably fixed. On a day appoint- 
ed, the victorious tribe assembles, the prisoner 
is brought forth with great solemnity, he views 
the preparations for the, sacrifice with as much 
indifference as if he himself were not the vic- 
tim, and, meeting his fate with undaunted firm- 
ness, is despatched with a single blow. The 
moment he falls, the women seize the body, 
and dress it for the feast. They besmear their 
children with the blood, in order to kindle in 
tbeir bosoms a hatred of their enemies, which 
it never extinguished, and all join in feeding 
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upon the flesh with an amazing greediness 
and exultation. 01 To devour the body of a 
slaughtered enemy, they deem the most com* 
plete and exquisite gratification of revenge. 
Wherever this practice prevails, captives never 
escape death, but they are not tortured with 
the same cruelty as among tribes which are 
less accustomed to such horrid feasts [73]. 

As the constancy of every American warrior 
may be put to such severe proof, the great 
object of military education and discipline in 
the New World is to form the mind to sus- 
tain it. When nations carry on war with open 
force, defy tbeir enemies to the combat, and 
vanquish them by the superiority of their skill 
or courage, soldiers arc trained to be active, 
vigorous, and enterprising. But in America, 
where the genius and maxims of war are ex- 
tremely different, passive fortitude is the qua- 
lity in highest estimation. Accordingly, it is 
early the study of the Americans to acquire 
sentiments and habits, which will enable them 
to behave like men, when their resolution shall 
be put to the proof. As the youth of other 
nations exercise themselves in feats of activity 
and force, those of America vie with one an- 
other in exhibitions of their patience under 
sufferings. They harden their nerves by those 
voluntary trials, and gradually accustom them- 
selves to endure the sharpest pain without 
complaining. A boy and girl will bind tbeir 
naked arms together, and place a burning coal 
between them, in order to try who first dis- 
covers such impatience as to shake it off." 
All the trials customary in America, when a 
youth is admitted imo the class of warriors, 
or when a warrior is promoted to the dignity 
of captain or chief, are accommodated to this 
idea of manliness. They are not displays of 
valour, but of patience ; they are not exhibi- 
tions of their ability to offend, but of their 
capacity to suffer. Among the tribes on the 
banks of the Orinoco, if a warrior aspires to 
the rank of captain, his probation begins with 
a Jong fast, more rigid than any ever observ- 
ed by the most abstemious hermit. At die 
close of this the chiefs assemble, each gives 
him three lashes with a large whip, applied 
so vigorously, that his body is almost flayed, 
and if he betrays the least symptom of im- 
patience, or even sensibility, he is disgraced 
for ever, and rejected as unworthy of the 
honour to which he aspires* After some in- 
terval, the constancy of the candidate is prov- 
ed by a more excruciating trial. He is laid 
in a hammoc with bis bands bound fast, and 
an innumerable multitude of venomous ants, 
whose bite occasions exquisite pain, and pro- 
duces a violent inflammation, are thrown up- 
on him. The judges of his merit stand a- 
round the bammoc, and, while these cruel in- 
sects fasten upon the most sensible parts of 

J Stadlus ap. de 8ry, 111. If*, Ac. Lcry, iWd. Ui, 
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his body, a sigh, a groan, an involuntary mo* 
tlon expressive of what he suffers, would ex- 
elude him for ever from the rank of captain. 
Even after this evidence of his fortitude, it is 
not deemed to be completely ascertained, but 
must stand another test more dreadful than 
any he has hitherto undergone. He is again 
suspended in bis hammoc, and covered with 
leaves of the palmetto. A fire of stinking 
herbs is kindled underneath, so as be may 
feel its heat, and be involved in its smoke. 
Though scorched and almost suffocated, he 
must continue to endure with the same pa- 
tient insensibility. Many perish in this rude 
essay of their firmness and courage, but such 
as go through it with applause, receive the en- 
signs of their new dignity with much solem- 
nity, and are ever after regarded as leaders of 
approved resolution, whose behaviour, in the 
most trying situations, will do honour to their 
country. 0 In North America, the previous 
trial of a warrior is neither so formal, nor so 
severe. Though even there, before a youth is 
permitted to bear arms, his patience and for- 
titude are proved by blows, by fire, and by in- 
sults, more intolerable to a haughty spirit than 
both.P 

The amazing steadiness with which the A- 
mericans endure the most exquisite torments, 
has induced some authors to suppose that, 
from the peculiar feebleness of their frame, 
their sensibility is not so acute as that of other 
people ; as women, and persons of a relaxed 
habit, are observed to be less affected with 
pain than robust men, whose nerves are 
more firmly braced. But the constitution of 
the Americans is not so different, in its tex- 
ture, from that of the rest of the human species, 
as to account for this diversity in their beha- 
viour. It flows from a principle of honour, 
instilled early, and cultivated with such care, 
as to inspire man in his rudest state with an ' 
heroic magnanimity, to which philosophy hath 
endeavoured in vain to form him, when more 
highly improved and polished. This invinci- 
ble constancy he has been taught to consider 
as the chief distinction of a man, and the high- 
est attainment of a warrior. The ideas which I 
influence his conduct, and the passions which 
take possession of his heart, are few. They 
operate of course with more decisive effect,; 
than when the mind is crowded with a multi- j 
plicity of objects, or distracted by the variety 
of its pursuits; and when every motive that 
acts with any force in forming the sentiments 
of a savage, prompts him to suffer with dig- 
nity, he will bear what might teem to be im- 
possible for human patience to sustain. But 
wherever the fortitude of the Americans is 
not roused to exertion by their ideas of hon- 
our, their feelings of pain are the same with 
those of the rest of mankind [74]. Nor is 
that patience under sufferings for which the 

• Camilla, it * 86 , fee Biet, 876 , 1 
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Americans have been so justly celebrated, a 
universal attainment. The constancy of 
many of the victims is overcome by the ago- 
nies of torture. Their weakness and lamen- 
tations complete the triumph of their enemies, 
and reflect disgrace upon their own country. 3 

The perpetual hostilities carried on among 
the American tribes are productive of very 
fatal effects. Even in seasons of public tran- 
quillity, their imperfect industry does not sup- 
ply them with any superfluous store of pro- 
visions ; but when the irruption of an enemy 
desolates their cultivated lands, or disturbs 
them in their hunting excursions, such a 
calamity reduces a community, naturally 
improvident and destitute of resources, to ex- 
treme want. All the people of the district 
that is invaded, are frequently forced to take 
refuge in woods or mountains, which can 
afford them little subsistence, and where 
many of them perish. Notwithstanding their 
excessive caution in conducting their military 
operations, and the solicitude of every leader 
to preserve the lives of his followers, as the 
rude tribes in America seldom enjoy any in- 
terval of peace, the loss of men among them 
is considerable in proportion to the degree of 
population. Thus famine and the sword com- 
bine in thinning their numbers. All their 
communities are feeble, and nothing now re- 
mains of several nations, which were once 
considerable, but the name. r 

Sensible of this continual decay, there are 
tribes which endeavour to recruit their na- 
tional force when exhausted, by adopting 
prisoners taken in war, and by this expedi- 
ent prevent their total extinction. The prac- 
tice, however, is not universally received. 
Resentment operates more powerfully among 
savages, than considerations of policy. Far 
the greater part of their captives was anciently 
sacrificed to their vengeance, and it is only 
since their numbers began to decline fast, 
that they have generally adopted milder max- 
ims. But such as they do naturalize, re- 
nounce for ever their native tribe, and assume 
the manners as well as passions of the peo- 
ple by whom they are adopted, 9 so entirely, 
that they often join them in expeditions a- 
gainst their own countrymen. Such a sud- 
den transition, and so repugnant to one of 
the most powerful instincts implanted by na- 
ture, would be deemed strange among many 
people ; but among the members of small com- 
munities, where national enmity is violent and 
deep-rooted, it has the appearance of being 
still more unaccountable. It seems, however, 
to result naturally from the principles upon 
which war is carried on in America When 
nations aim at exterminating their enemies, 
no exchange of prisoners can ever take place. 

1 Charley. Hist N. FT. iff. *48. 385. De la Potheri*, 
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From the moment one is made a prisoner, ner in which hia body is affected by the heat, 
his country and his friends consider him as or cold, or moisture of the climate under 
dead [75]. He has incurred indelible dis- which be lives; and his first care will be to 
grace by suffering himself to be surprised or provide some covering for his own defence, 
to be taken by an enemy; and were he to re- In the warmer, and more mild climates of 
turn home, after such a stain upon his hon- America, none of the rude tribes were cloth- 
our, hia nearest relations would not receive ed. To most of them nature had not even 
or even acknowledge that they knew him/ suggested any idea of impropriety in being 
Some tribes were still more rigid, and if a altogether uncovered. v As under a mild 
prisoner returned,* the infamy which he had climate there was little need of any defence 
brought on his country was expiated by put- from the injuries of the air, and their extreme 
ting him instantly to death. u As the unfor- indolence shunned every species of labour to 
tunate captive is thus an outcast from his own which it was not urged by absolute necessity, 
country, and the ties which bound him to it all the inhabitants of the isles, and a const- 
ate irreparably broken, he feels less reluctance derable part of the people on the continent, 
in forming a new connexion with people, who, remained in this state of naked simplicity, 
as an evidence of their friendly sentiments, Others were satisfied with some slight cover- 
not only deliver him from a cruel death, but ing, such as decency required. But though 
offer to admit him to all the rights of a fellow- naked, they were not unadorned. They 
citizen. The perfect similarity of manners dressed their hair in many different forms, 
among savage nations facilitates and com- They fastened bits of gold, or shells, or shin- 
pletes the union, and induces a captive to ing stones, in their ears, their noses, and 
transfer not only his allegiance, but his af- cheeks . w They stained their skins with a 
fection, to the community into the bosom of great variety of figures ; and they spent much 
which he is received. time, and submitted to great pain, in orna- 

But though war be the chief occupation of menting their persons in this fantastic man- 
men in their rude state, and to excel in it ner. Vanity, however, which finds endless 
their highest distinction and pride, their info- occupation for ingenuity and invention, in 
riority is always manifest when they engage nations where dress has become a complex 
in competition w'itli polished nations. Des- and intricate art, is circumscribed within so 
titute of that foresight which discerns and narrow bounds, and confined to so few arti- 
provides for remote events, strangers to the cles among naked savages, that they are not sa- 
union and mutual confidence requisite in tisfied with those simple decorations, and have 
forming any extensive plan of operations, and a wonderful propensity to alter the natural 
incapable of the subordination no less requi- form of their bodies, in order to render it (as 
6*ite in carrying such plans into execution, they imagine) more perfect and beautiful, 
savage nations may astonish a disciplined ene- This practice was universal among the rudest 
my by their valour, but seldom prove formi- of the American tribes. Their operations 
dable to him by their conduct ; and whenever for that purpose begin as soon as an infant is 
the contest is of long continuance, must yield born. By compressing the bones of the 
to superior art [76]. The empires of Peru skull, while still soft and flexible, some fiat- 
and Mexico, though their progress in civili- ten the crown of their heads; some squeeze 
zation, when measured by the European or them into the shape of a cone ; others mould 
Asiatic standards, was inconsiderable, acquir. them as much as possible into a square fl- 
ed such an ascendency over the rude tribes gure;' and they often endanger the lives of 
around them, that they subjected most of their posterity by their violent and absurd ef» 
them with great facility to their power. When forts to derange the plan of nature, or to im- 
the people of Europe overran the various prove upon her designs. But in all their 
provinces of America, this superiority was attempts either to adorn or to new-model 
still more conspicuous. Neither the courage their persons, it seems to have been less the 
nor number of the natives could repel a hand- object of the Americans to please, or to ap* 
ful of invaders. The alienation and enmity, pear beautiful, than to give an air of dignity 
prevalent among barbarians, prevented them and terror to their aspect. Their attention 
from uniting in any common scheme of de- to dress had more reference to war than to 
fence, and while each tribe fought separately, gallantry. The difference in rank and esti- 
all were subdued. mation between the two sexes was so great, 

VI. The arts of rude nations unacquaint- as seems to have extinguished, in some tnea~ 
ed with the use of metals, hardly merit any sure, their solicitude to appear mutually ami- 
attention on their own account, but are wor- able. The man deemed it beneath him to 
thy of some notice, as far as they serve to 
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Adorn hit person, for the sake of one on whom 
he was accustomed to look down as a slave. 
It was when the warrior had in view to enter 
the council of his nation, or to take the field 
against its enemies, that he assumed his 
choicest ornaments, and decked his person 
with the nicest care. y The decorations of 
the women were few and simple ; whatever 
; was precious or splendid was reserved for the 
men. In several tribes the women were o- 
bliged to spend a considerable part of their 
time every day in adorning and painting 
their husbands, and could bestow little atten- 
tion upon ornamenting themselves. Among a 
race of men so haughty as to despise, or so 
cold as to neglect them, the women naturally 
became careless and slovenly, and the love of 
finery and show, which has been deemed 
their favourite passion, was confined chiefly 
to the other sex. z To deck his person was 
the distinction of a warrior, as well as one of 
his most serious occupations [77]. In one 
part of their dress, which, at first sight, ap- 
pears the most singular and capricious, the 
Americans have discovered considerable sa- 
gacity in providing against the chief incon- 
veuiencies of their climate, which is often sul- 
try and moist to excess. All the different 
tribes, which remain unclothed, are accustom- 
ed to anoint and rub their bodies with the 
grease of animals, with viscous gums, and 
with oils of different kinds. By this they 
check that profuse perspiration, which, in the 
torrid xone, wastes the vigour of the frame, 
and abridges the period of human life. By 
this, too, they provide a defence against the 
extreme moisture during the rainy season 
[78]. They likewise, at certain seasons, 
temper paint of different colours with those 
unctuous substances, and bedaub themselves 
plentifully with that composition. Sheathed 
with this impenetrable varnish, their skins 
are not only protected from the penetrating 
heat of the sun, but as all the innumerable 
tribes of insects have an antipathy to the 
smell or taste of that mixture, they are de- 
livered from their teasing persecution, which 
amidst forests and marshes, especially in 
the warmer regions, would have been altoge- 
ther intolerable in a state of perfect naked- 
ness. 4 

The next object to dress that will engage 
the attention of a savage, is to prepare some 
habitation which may afford him shelter by 
day, and a retreat at night. Whatever is 
connected with his ideas of personal dignity, 
whatever bears any reference to his military 
character, the savage warrior deems an object 

r Wafer's Voyage, p. 142. Lery ap. de Bry, iU. 167. 
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of importance. Whatever relates only to 
peaceable and inactive life, he views with in- 
difference. Hence, though finically attentive 
to dress, be is little solicitous about the ele- 
gance or disposition of his habitation. Sa- 
vage nations, far from that state of improve- 
ment, in which the mode of living is consi- 
dered as a mark of distinction, and unac- 
quainted with those wants, which require a 
variety of accommodation, regulate the con- 
struction of their houses according to their 
limited ideas of necessity. Some of the A- 
merican tribes were so extremely rude, and 
had advanced so little beyond the primeval 
simplicity of nature, that they had no houses 
at all. During the day, they take shelter 
from the scroching rays of the sun under 
thick trees ; at night they form a shed with 
their branches and leaves [79]. . In the rainy 
season they retire into coves, formed by the 
hand of nature, or hollowed out by their 
own industry. h Others, who have no fixed 
abode, and roam through the forest in quest 
of game, sojourn in temporary huts, which 
they erect with little labour, and abandon 
without any concern. The inhabitants of 
those vast plains, which are deluged by the 
overflowing of rivers during the heavy rains 
that fall periodically between the tropics, 
raise houses upon piles fastened in the 
ground, or place them among the boughs of 
trees, and are thus safe amidst that wide ex- 
tended inundation which surrounds them. c 
Such were the first essays of the rudest A- 
mericans towards providing themselves with 
habitations. But even among tribes which 
are more improved, and whose residence is 
become altogether fixed, the structure of 
their houses is extremely mean and simple. 
They are wretched huts, sometimes of an ob- 
long and sometimes of a circular form, in- 
tended merely for shelter, with no view to 
elegance, and little attention to conveniency. 
The doors are so low that it is necessary to 
bend or to creep on the hands and feet in or- 
der to enter them. They are without win- 
dows, and have a large hole in the middle of 
the roof, to convey out the smoke. To fol- 
low travellers in other minute circumstances 
of their descriptions, is not only beneath the 
dignity of history, but would be foreign to 
the object of my researches. One circum- 
stance merits attention, as it is singular, and 
illustrates the character of the people. Some 
of their houses are so large as to contain ac- 
commodation for fourscore or a hundred per- 
sons. Tliese are built for the reception of 
different families, which dwell together under 
the same roof [80], and often around a com- 
mon fire, without separate apartments, or any 
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all these various kinds of vessels* is well a- 
dapted to the service for which they are des- 
tined; and the more minutely they are ex- 
amined, the mechanism of their structure, as 
well as neatness of their fabric, will appear 
the more surprising. 

But, in every attempt towards industry a- 
mong the Americans, one striking quality in 
their character is conspicuous. They apply 
to work without ardour, carry it on with lit- 
tle activity, and, like children, are easily di- 
verted from it. Even in operations which 
seem the most interesting, and where the most 
powerful motives urge them to vigorous ex- 
ertions, they labour with a languid listless- 
ness. Their work advances under their hand 
with such slowness, that an eye-witness com- 
pares it to the imperceptible progress of vege- 
tation. 11 They will spend so many years in 
forming a canoe, that it often begins to rot 
with age before they finish it. They will 
suffer one part of a roof to decay and perish 
before they complete the other. 0 The slight- 
est manual operation consumes an amazing 
length of time, and what in polished nations 
would hardly be an effort of industry, is a- 
mong savages an arduous undertaking. This 
slowness of the Americans in executing works 
of every kind may be imputed to various 
causes. Among savages, who do not depend 
for subsistence upon the efforts of regular in- 
dustry, time is of so little importance, that 
they set no value upon it ; and provided they 
can finish a design, they never regard how 
long they are employed about it. The tools 
which they employ are so awkward and defec- 
tive, that every work in which they engage 
must necessarily be tedious. The hand of the 
most industrious and skilful artist, were it 
furnished with no better instrument than a 
stone hatchet, a shell, or the bone of some 
animal, would find it difficult to perfect the 
most simple work. It is by length of labour 
that he must endeavour to supply hi9 defect 
of power. But above all, the cold phleg- 
matic temper peculiar to the Americans, ren- 
ders their operations languid. It is almost 
impossible to rouse them from that habitual 
indolence in which they are sunk ; and un- 
less when engaged in war or hunting, they 
teem incapable of exerting any vigorous ef- 
fort. Their ardour of application is not so 
great as to call forth that inventive spirit which 
suggests expedients for facilitating and a- 
bridging labour. They will return to a task 
day after day, but all their methods of exe- 
cuting it are tedious and operose [85]. Even 
since the Europeans have communicated to 
them the knowledge of their instruments, and 
taught them to imitate their arts, the peculiar 
genius of tbe Americans is conspicuous in 
every attempt they make. They may be pa- 
tient and assiduous in labour, they can copy 
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with a servile and minute accuracy, but dis- 
cover little invention and no talents for des- 
patch. In spite of instruction and example, 
the spirit of the race predominates ; their mo- 
tions are naturally tardy, and it is in vain to 
urge them to quicken their pace. Among 
the Spaniards in America, the work of an In - 
dian is a phrase by which they describe any 
thing in the execution of which an immense 
time has been employed, and much labour 
wasted. P 

VII. No circumstance respecting rude na- 
tions has been the object of greater curiosity 
than their religious tenets and rites; and 
none, perhaps, has been so imperfectly under- 
stood, or represented with so little fidelity. 
Priests and missionaries are the persons who 
have had the best opportunities of carrying 
on this inquiry, among the most uncivilized 
of the American tribes. Their minds, en- 
grossed by the doctrines of their own reli- 
gion, and habituated to Its institutions, are 
apt to discover something which resembles 
those objects of their veneration, in the opi- 
nions and rites of every people. Whatever 
they contemplate, they view through one me- 
dium, and draw and accommodate it to their 
own system. They study to reconcile the in- 
stitutions, which fall under their observation, 
to their own creed, not to explain them ac- 
cording to the rude notions of the people 
themselves. They ascribe to them ideas which 
they are incapable of forming, and suppose 
them to be acquainted with principles and 
facts, which it is impossible that they should 
know. Hence, some missionaries have been 
induced to believe, that even among the most 
barbarous nations in America, they had dis- 
covered traces, no less distinct than amazing; 
of their acquaintance with the sublime mys- 
teries and peculiar institutions of Christianity. 
From their own interpretation of certain ex- 
pressions and ceremonies, they have conclud- 
ed that these people had some knowledge of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, of the incarnation 
of the Son of God, of his expiatory sacrifice, 
of the virtue of the cross, and of tbe efficacy 
of the sacraments. 4 In such unintelligent 
and credulous guides, we can place little con- 
fidence. 

But, even when we make our choice of con- 
ductors with the greatest care, we must not 
follow them with implicit faith. An inquiry 
into die religious notions of rude nations is 
involved in peculiar intricacies, and we must 
often pause in order to separate the facts 
which our informers relate from tbe reason- 
ings with which they are accompanied, or tm 
theories which they build upon them. Seve- 
ral pious writers, more attentive to tbe import- 
ance of tbe subject than to the condition of 
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the people whose sentiments they were en- 
deavouring to discover, have bestowed much 
unprofitable labour in researches of this na- 
ture [86']. 

There are two fundamental doctrines, upon 
which the whole system of religion, as far as 
it can be discovered by the light of nature, is 
established. The one respects the being of 
a God, the other the immortality of the soul. 
To discover the ideas of the uncultivated na- 
tions under our review, with regard to those 
important points, is not only an object of 
curiosity, but may afford instruction. To 
these two articles I shall confine my research- 
es, leaving subordinate opinions, and the de* 
tail of local superstitions, to more minute in- 
quirers. Whoever hae had any opportunity 
of examining into the religious opinions of 
persons in the inferior ranks of life, even in 
the most enlightened and civilized nations, 
will find that their system of belief is derived 
from instruction, not discovered by inquiry. 
That numerous part of the human species, 
whose lot is labour, whose principal and al- 
most sole occupation is to secure subsistence, 
views the arrangement and operations of na. 
ture with little reflection, and has neither lei- 
sure nor capacity for entering into that path 
of refined and intricate speculation which con- 
ducts to the knowledge of the principles of 
natural religion. In the early and most rude 
periods of savage life, such disquisitions are 
altogether unknown. When the intellectual 
powers are just beginning to unfold, and their 
first feeble exertions are directed towards a 
few objects of primary necessity and use ; when 
the faculties of the mind are so limited, as not 
to have formed abstract or general ideas ; when 
language is so barren, as to be destitute of 
names to distinguish any thing that is not 
perceived by some of the senses; it is pre- 
posterous to expect that man should be capa- 
ble of tracing with accuracy the relation be- 
tween cause and effect ; or to suppose that he 
should rise from the contemplation of the one 
to the knowledge of the other, and form just 
conceptions of a Deity, as the Creator and 
Governor of the universe. The idea of crea- 
tion is so familiar, wherever the mind is en- 
larged by science, and illuminated with revela- 
tion, that we seldom reflect how profound and 
abstruse this idea is, or consider what pro- 
gress man must have made in observation 
and research, before he could arrive at any 
knowledge of this elementary principle in 
religion. Accordingly, several tribes have 
been discovered in America, which have no 
jlka whatever of a Supreme Being, and no 
rites of religious worship. Inatten ti ve to that 
magnificent spectacle of beauty and order pre- 
sented to their view, unaccustomed to reflect 
either upon what they themselves are, or to 
inquire who is the author of their existence, 
men, in their savage state, pass their days 
like the f* »™*l* around them, without know- 


ledge or veneration of any superior power. 
Some rude tribes have not in their language 
any name for the Deity, nor have the most 
accurate observers been able to discover any 
practice or institution which seemed to imply 
that they recognized his authority, or were 
solicitous to obtain his favour [87l. r It Is 
however only among men in the most uncul- 
tivated state of nature, and while their intel- 
lectual faculties are so feeble and limited as 
hardly to elevate them above the irrational 
creation, that we discover this total insensi- 
bility to the impressions of any invisible power. 

But the human mind, formed for religion, 
soon opens to the reception of ideas, which 
arc destined, when corrected and refined, to 
be the great source of consolation amidst the 
calamities of life. Among some of the A- 
merican tribes, still in the infancy of im- 
provement, we discern apprehensions of some 
invisible and powerful beings. These ap- 
prehensions are originally indistinct and per- 
plexed, and seem to be suggested rather by 
the dread of impending evils, than to flow 
from gratitude for blessings received. While 
nature holds on her course with uniform and 
undisturbed regularity, men enjoy the bene- 
fits resulting from it, without inquiring con- 
cerning its cause. But every deviation from 
this regular course rouses and astonishes 
them. When they behold events to which 
they are not accustomed, they search for the 
reasons of them with eager curiosity. Their 
understanding is unable to penetrate into 
these ; but imagination, a more forward and 
ardent faculty of the mind, decides without 
hesitation. It ascribes the extraordinary oc- 
currences in nature to the influence of invi- 
sible beings, and supposes that the thunder, 
the hurricane, and the earthquake, are effects 
of their interposition. Some such confused 
notion of spiritual or invisible power, super- 
intending over those natural calamities which 
frequently desolate the earth, and terrify its 
inhabitants, may be traced among many rude 
nations [881. But besides this, the disasters 
and dangers of savage life are so many, and 
men often find themselves in situations so 
formidable, that the mind, sensible of its 
own weakness, has no resource but in the 
guidance and protection of wisdom and 
power superior to what is human. Dejected 
with calamities which oppress him, and ex- 
posed to dangers which he cannot repel, the 
savage no longer relies upon bimteif ; he 
feels his own impotance, and sees no pros- 
pect of being extricated, but by the interpo* 
sition of some unseen arm. Hence, in ill 
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unenlightened nations, the first rites or prac- 
tices which bear any resemblance to acts of 
religion, have it for their object to avert e- 
vils which men suffer or dread. T^he Mam - 
tons or OJckis of the North Americans were 
amulets or charms, which they imagined to 
be of such virtue, as to preserve the persons 
who reposed confidence in them from every 
disastrous event, or they were considered 
as tutelary spirits, whose aid they might im- 
plore in circumstances of distress. 8 The 
Cemis of the islanders were reputed by them 
to be the authors of every calamity that af- 
flicts the human race ; they were represented 
under the most frightful forms, and religious 
homage was paid to them with no other view 
than to appease these furious deities.* Even 
among those tribes whose religious system 
was more enlarged, and who had formed 
some conception of benevolent, beings, which 
delighted in conferring benefits, as well as 
of malicious powers prone to inflict evil ; su- 
perstition still appears as the offspring of 
fear, and all its efforts were employed to a. 
vert calamities. They were persuaded that 
their good deities, prompted by the benefi- 
cence of their nature, would bestow every 
blessing in their power, without solicitation 
or acknowledgment ; and their only anxiety 
was to soothe and deprecate the wrath of the 
powers whom they regarded as the enemies 
of mankinds 

Such were the imperfect conceptions of 
the greater part of the Americans with respect 
to the interpositions of invisible agents, and 
such, almost universally, was the mean and 
illiberal object of their superstitions. Were 
we to trace back the ideas of other nations 
to that rude state in which history first pre- 
sents them to our view, we should discover 
a surprising resemblance in their tenets and 
practices ; and should be convinced, that, in 
similar circumstances, the faculties of the hu- 
man mind hold nearly the same course in 
their progress, and arrive at almost the same 
conclusions. The impressions of fear are 
conspicuous in all the systems of superstition 
formed in this situation. The most exalted 
notions of men rise no higher than to a per- 
plexed apprehension of certain beings, whose 
power, though supernatural, is limited as 
well as partial* 

But, among other tribes, which have been 
longer united, or have made greater progress 
in improvement, we discern some feeble 
pointing towards more just and adequate 
conceptions of the power that presides in na- 
ture. They seem to perceive that there 
must be some universal cause to whom all 
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things are indebted for their being. If we 
may judge by some of their expressions, they 
appear to acknowledge a divine power to be 
the maker of the world, and the disposer of 
all events. They denominate him the Great 
Sj/nrit. v But these ideas are faint and con- 
fused, and when they attempt to explain 
them, it is manifest, that among them the 
word sjnrit has a meaning very different from 
that in which we employ it, and that they 
have no conception of any deity but what is 
corporeal. They believe their gods to be of 
the human form, though of a nature more 
excellent than man, and retail such wild in- 
coherent fables concerning their functions j 
and operations, as are altogether unworthy of I 
a place in history. Even among these tribes, j 
there is no established form of public wor- 
ship ; there are no temples erected in honour | 
of their deities; and no minister peculiarly j 
consecrated to their service. They have the 
knowledge, however, of several superstitious 
ceremonies and practices handed down to 
them by tradition, and to these they have re- 
course with a childish credulity, when roused 
by any emergence from their usual insensi- 
bility, and excited to acknowledge the power, 
and to implore the protection of superior - 
being8. w 

The tribe of the Natchez, and the people of 
Bogota, had advanced beyond the other un- 
cultivated nations of America in their ideas 
of religion, as well as in their political insti- 
tutions ; and it is no less difficult to ex- 
plain the cause of this distinction than of 
that which we have already considered. The 
Sun was the chief object of religious worship 
among the Natchez. In their temples, which 
were constructed with some magnificence, 
and decorated with various ornaments, ac- 
cording to their mode of architecture, they 
preserved a perpetual fire, as the purest em- 
blem of their divinity. Ministers were ap- 
pointed to watch and feed this sacred flame. 
The first function of the great chief of the 
nation, every morning, was an act of obei- 
sance to the Sun ; and festivals returned at 
stated seasons, which were celebrated by the 
whole community with solemn but unbloody 
rites. x This is the most refined species of 
superstition known in America, and, perhaps, 
one of the most natural as well as most se- 
ducing. The Sun is the apparent source 
of the joy, fertility, and life, diffused through 
nature; and while the human mind, in its 
earlier essays towards inquiry, contemplates 
and admires his universal and animating en- 
ergy, its admiration is apt to stop short at 
what is visible, without reaching to the un- 
seen cause ; and pays that adoration to the 
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moit glorious and beneficial work of God, 
which is due only to him who formed it 
As fire is the purest and most active of the 
elements, and in some of its qualities and ef- 
fects resembles the Sun, it was, not i impro- 
perly, chosen to be the emblem of his power- 
ful operation. The ancient Persians, a peo- 
ple far superior, in every respect, to that 
rude tribe whose rites I am describing, 
founded their religious system on similar 
principles, and established a form of public 
worship, less gross and exceptionable th an 
that of any people destitute of guidance 
from revelation. This surprising coinci- 
dence in sentiment between two nations, in 
such different states of improvement, is one 
of the many singular and unaccountable cir- 
cumstances which occur in the history of hu- 
man affairs. 

Among the people of Bogota, the Sun and 
Moon were, likewise, the chief objects of ve- 
neration. Their system of religion was more 
regular and complete, though less pure, than 
that of the Natchez. They had temples, al- 
tars, priests, sacrifices, and that long train 
of ceremonies, which superstition introduces 
wherever she has fully established her domi- 
nion over the minds of men. But the rites of 
their worship were cruel and bloody. They , 
offered human victims to their deities, and ! 
many of their practices nearly resembled the 
barbarous institutions of die .Mexicans, the 
genius of which we shall have an opportunity 
of considering more attentively in its proper 
place. y 

With respect to the other great doctrine of 
religion, concerning the immortality of the 
soul, the sentiments of the Americans were 
more united : the human mind, even when 
least improved and invigorated by culture, 
shrinks from the thoughts of annihilation, and 
looks forward with hope and expectation to a 
state of future existence. This sentiment, 
resulting from a secret consciousness of its 
own dignity, from an instinctive longing after i 
immortality, is universal, and may be deemed 
natural. Upon this are founded the most ex- 
alted hopes of man in his highest state of im- 
provement! nor has nature withheld from 
him this soothing consolation, in the most 
early and rude period of his progress. We 
can trace this opinion from one extremity of 
America to the other, in some regions more 
faint and obscure, in others more perfectly 
developed, but nowhere unknown. The most 
uncivilised of its savage tribes do not appre- 
hend death as the extinction of being. All 
entertain hopes of a future and more happy 
states where they shall be for ever exempt 
from the calamities which imbitter human 
life in its 4 present condition. This future 
state they conceive to be a delightful country, 
blessed with perpetual spring, whose forests 

7 Ptedrahlta, Cooq. del N. Reyno, p. 17* Herrwa, 
dec. 6 , fib. v. e. & 


abound with game, whose rivers swarm with 
fish, where famine is never felt, and uninter- 
rupted plenty shall be enjoyed without labour 
or toil. But as men, in forming their first 
imperfect ideas concerning the invisible world, 
suppose that there they shall continue to feel 
the same desires, and to be engaged in tbs 
same occupations, as in the present world ; 
they naturally ascribe eminence and distinc- 
tion, in that state, to the same qualities and 
talents which are here the object of their es- 
teem. The Americans, accordingly, allotted 
the highest place, in their country of spirits, 
to the skilful hunter, to the adventurous and 
successful warrior, and to such as had tortur- 
ed the greatest number of captives, and de- 
voured their flesh.* These notions were so 
prevalent, that they gave rise to a universal 
custom, which is at once the strongest evi- 
dence that the Americans believe in a future 
state, and the best illustration of what they 
expect there. As they imagine, that depart- 
ed spirits begin their career anew in the world 
whither they are gone, that their friends may 
not enter upon it defenceless and unprovided, 
they bury together with the bodies of the dead, 
tbeir bow, their arrows, and other weapons 
used in hunting or war; they deposite in 
their tombs the skins or stuffs of which they 
make garments, Indian corn, manioc, venison, 
domestic utensils, and whatever is reckoned 
among the necessaries in their simple mode of 
life. a In some provinces, upon the decease 
of a cazique or chief, a certain number of bis 
wives, of his favourites, and of his slaves, were 
put to deuth, and interred together with him, 
that he might appear with the same dignity 
in his future station, and be waited upon by 
the same attendants. h This persuasion is so 
deep-rooted, that many of the deceased per- 
son’s retainers offer themselves as volun- 
tary victims, and court the privilege of ac- 
companying their departed master, as a high 
distinction. It has been found difficult, on 
some occasions, to set bounds to this enthu- 
siasm of affectionate duty, and to reduce the 
train of a favourite leader to such a number 
as the tribe could afford to spare [89]. 

Among the Americans, as well as other un- 
civilized nations, many of the rites and observ- 
ances which bear some resemblance to acts of 
religion, have no connexion with devotion, 
but proceed from a fond desire of prying into 
futurity. The human mind is most apt to 
feel, and to discover this vain curiosity, when 
its own powers are most feeble and uninform- 
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«d* Astonished with occurrences, of which it ! 
is unable to comprehend the cause, it natu- ( 
rally fancies, that there is something mysteri- 
ous and wonderful in their origin. Alarmed 
at events of which it cannot discern the issue 
or the consequences, it has recourse to other 
means of discovering them, than the exercise 
of its own sagacity. Wherever superstition 
is so established as to form a regular system, 
this desire of penetrating into the secrets of fu- 
turity is connected with it. Divination be- 
comes a religious act. Priests, as the mi- 
nisters of heaven, pretend to deliver its ora- 
cles to men. Diey are the only soothsayers, 
augurs, and magicians, who profess the sacred 
and important art of disclosing what is hid 
from other eyes. 

But, among rude nations, who pay no vene- 
ration to any superintending power, and who 
have no established rites or ministers of reli- 
gion, their curiosity to discover what is future 
and unknown, is cherished by a different prin- 
ciple, and derives strength from another alli- 
ance. As the diseases of men, in the savage 
state, are (as has been already observed) like 
those of the animal creation, few, but extreme- 
ly violent, their impatience under what they 
suffer, and solicitude for the recovery of health, 
soon inspired them with extraordinary rever- 
ence for such as pretended to understand the 
nature of their maladies, and to be possessed 
of knowledge sufficient to preserve or deliver 
| them from their sudden and fatal effects. 
These ignorant pretenders, however, were 
such utter strangers to the structure of the 
human frame, as to be equally unacquainted 
with the causes of its disorders, and the man- 
ner in which they will terminate. Supersti- 
tion, mingled frequently with some portion of 
craft, supplied what they wanted in science. 
They imputed the origin of diseases to super- 
natural influence, and prescribed or perform- 
ed a variety of mysterious rites, whicli they 
gave out to be of such efficacy as to remove 
the most dangerous and inveterate maladies. 
The credulity and love of the marvellous, na- 
tural to uninformed men, favoured the decep- 
tion, and prepared them to be the dupes of 
those impostors. Among savages, their first 
physicians are a kind of conjurers or wi sards, 
who boast that they know what is past, and can 
foretel what ia to come. Incantations, sor- 
cery, and mummeries of diverse kinds, no less 
strange than frivolous, are the means which 
they employ to expel the imaginary causes of 
malignity ; c and, relying upon the efficacy of 
these, they predict with confidence what will 
be the fate of their deluded patients. Thus 
superstition, in itfe earliest form, flowed from 
the solicitude of man to be delivered from 
present distress, not from bis dread of evils a- 
waiting him in a future life, and was origin- 
ally ingrafted on medicine, not on religion. 
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One of the first and most intelligent histori- 
ans of America, was struck with this alliance 
between the art of divination and that of phy- 
sic, among the people of Hispaniola.d But 
this was not peculiar to them. The Alexis, the 
Piayas , the Autmoins, or whatever was the dis- 
tinguishing name of their diviners and charm- 
ers in other parts of America, were all the phy- 
sicians of their respective tribes, in the same 
manner as the Buhitos of Hispaniola. As their 
function led them to apply to the human mind 
when enfeebled by sickness, and as they found 
it, in that season of dejection, prone to be a- 
larmcd with imaginary fears, or amused with 
vain hopes, they easily induced it to rely with 
implicit confidence on the virtue of their 
spells, and the certainty of their predictions. 9 

Whenever men acknowledge the reality of 
supernatural power and discernment in one 
instance, they have a propensity to admit it in 
others. The Americans did not long suppose 
the efficacy of conjuration to be confined to 
one subject. They had recourse to it in every 
situation of danger and distress. When the 
events of war were peculiarly disastrous, when 
they met with unforeseen disappointments in 
hunting, when inundations or drought threat- 
ened their crops with destruction, they called 
upon their conjurers to begin their incanta- 
tions, in order to discover the causes of those 
calamities, or to foretel what would be tbeir 
issue. f Their confidence in this delusive art 
gradually increased, and manifested itelf in 
all the occurrences of life. When involved in 
any difficulty, or about to enter upon any trans- 
action of moment, every individual regularly 
consulted the sorcerer, and depended upon 
his instructions to extricate him from the for- 
mer, as well as to direct his conduct in the 
latter. Even among the rudest tribes in A- 
merica, superstition appears in this form, and 
divination is an art in high esteem. Long 
before man had acquired such knowledge of a 
deity as inspires reverence, and leads to ado- 
ration, we observe him stretching out a pre- 
sumptuous hand to draw aside that veil with 
which Providence kindly conceals its pur- 
poses from human knowledge; and we find 
him labouring with fruitless anxiety to pene- 
trate into the mysteries of the divine adminis- I 
tration. To discern and to worship a super- 
intending power, is an evidence of the en- 
largement and maturity of the human under- 
standing ; a vain desire of prying into futuri- 
ty, is the error of its infancy, and a proof of 
its weakness. 

From this weakness proceeded likewise the 
faith of the Americans in dreams, their obscr- * 
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ration of omens, their attention to the chirping 
of birds, and the cries of animals, all which 
they suppose to be indications of future events; 
and if any one of these prognostics are deem- 
ed unfavourable, they Instantly abandon the 
pursuit of those measures on which they are 
most eagerly bent. 9 

VIII, But if we would form a complete 
Idea of the uncultivated nations of America, 
we must not pass unobserved some singular 
customs, which, though universal and char- 
acteristic, could not be reduced, with propriety, 
to any of the articles into which I have divid- 
ed my inquiry concerning their manners. 

Among savages, in every part of the globe, 
the love of dancing is a favourite passion. 
As, during a great part of their time, they 
languish in a state of inactivity and indo- 
lence, without any occupation to rouse or in- 
terest them, they delight universally in a pas- 
time which calls forth the active powers of 
their nature into exercise. The Spaniards, 
when they first visited America, were aston- 
ished at the fondness of the natives for danc- 
ing, and beheld with wonder a people, cold 
and unanimated in most of their other pur- 
suits, kindle into life, and exert themselves 
with ardour, as often as this favourite amuse- 
ment recurred. Among them, indeed, danc- 
ing ought not to be denominated an amuse- 
ment. It is a serious and important occu- 
pation, which mingles in every occurrence of 
public or private life. If any intercourse be 
necessary between two American tribes, the 
ambassadors of the one approach in a solemn 
dance, and present the calumet or emblem of 
peace ; the sachems of the other receive it 
with the same ceremony. h If war is de- 
nounced agftinst an enemy, it is by a dance, 
expressive of the resentment which they feel, 
and of the vengeance which they meditate. 1 
If the wrath of their gods is to be appeased, 
or their beneficence to be celebrated ; if they 
rejoice at the birth of a child, or mourn 
the death of a friend, * they have dances ap- 
propriated to each of these situations, and 
suited to the different sentiments with which 
they are then animated. If a person is in- 
disposed, a dance is prescribed as the most 
effectual means of restoring him to health ; 
and if he himself cannot endure the fatigue 
of such an exercise, the physician or conju- 
rer performs it in his name, as if the virtue 
Of bis Activity could be transferred to his pa- 
tient . 1 

All their dances are imitations of some ac- 
tion ; and though the music by which they 
are regulated is extremely simple and tire- 
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some to the ear by its dull monotony, some 
of their dances appear wonderfully expressive 
and animated. The war- dance is, perhaps, 
the most striking. It Is the representation 
of a complete American campaign. The de- 
parture of the warriors from their village, 
their march into the enemy's country, the 
caution with which they encamp, the address 
with which they station some of their party 
in ambush, the manner of surprising the ene- 
my, the noise and ferocity of the combat, 
the scalping of those who are slain, the seis- 
ing of prisoners, the triumphant return of 
the conquerors, and the torture of the vic- 
tims, are successively exhibited. The per- 
formers enter with such enthusiastic ardour 
into their several parts ; their gestures, their 
countenance, their voice, are so wild and so 
well adapted to their various situations, that 
Europeans can hardly believe it to be a mi- 
mic scene, or view it without emotions of fear 
and horror. m 

But however expressive some of the Ame- 
rican dances may be, there is one circum- 
stance in them remarkable, and connected 
with the character of the race. The songs, 
the dances, the amusements of other nations, 
expressive of the sentiments which animate 
their hearts, are often adapted to display or 
exrite that sensibility which mutually at- 
taches the sexes. Among some people, such 
is the ardour of this passion, that Jove it al- 
most the sole object of festivity and joy ; and 
as rude nations are strangers to delicacy, and 
unaccustomed to disguise any emotion of 
their mind, their dances are often extremely 
wanton and indecent. Such is the Calenda , 
of which the natives of Africa are so passion- 
ately fond ; n and such the feats of the danc- 
ing girls, which the Asiatics contemplate 
with so much avidity of desire. But, among 
the Americans, more cold and indifferent to 
their females, from causes which I have al- 
ready explained, the passion of love mingles 
but little with their festivals and pastimes. 
Their songs and dances are mostly solemn 
and martial ; they are connected with some 
of the serious and important affairs of life, 0 
and, having no relation to love or gallantry, 
are seldom common to the two sexes, but ex- 
ecuted by the men and women apart [90J.P 
If, on some occasions, the women are per- 
mitted to join in the festival, the character of 
the entertainment is still the same, and no 
movement or gesture is expressive of attach- 
ment, or encourages familiarity. 4 

An immoderate love of play, especially at 
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garnet of hazard, which teems to be natural 
to all people unaccustomed to the occupa- 
tions of regular industry, is likewise univer- 
sal among the Americans. The same causes, 
which so often prompt persons of civilised 
life, who are at their ease, to have recourse 
to tbit pastime, render it the delight of the 
savage. The former are independent of la- 
bour, the latter do not feel the necessity of 
it; and as both are unemployed, they run 
with transport to whatever is interesting 
enough to stir and to agitate their minds. 
Hence the Americans, who at other times 
are so indifferent, so phlegmatic, so silent, 
and animated with so few desires, as soon as 
they engage in play become rapacious, im- 
patient, noisy, and almost frantic with eager- 
ness. Their furs, their domestic utensils, 
their clothes, their arms, are staked at the 
gaming-table, and when all is lost, high as 
their sense of independence is, in a wild e- 
motion of despair or of hope, they will often 
risk their personal liberty upon a single cast. r 
Among several tribes, such gaming parties 
frequently recur, and become their most ac- 
ceptable entertainment at every great festival. 
Superstition, which is apt to take hold of 
those passions which are most vigorous, fre- 
quently lends its aid to confirm and streng- 
then this favourite inclination. Their con- 
jurers are accustomed to prescribe a solemn 
match at play, as one of the most efficacious 
methods of appeasing their gods, or of restor- 
ing the sick to health. 3 

From causes similar to those which render 
them fond of play, the Americans are ex- 
tremely addicted to drunkenness. It seems to 
have been one of the first exertions of human 
ingenuity to discover some composition of an 
intoxicating quality j and there is hardly any 
nation so rude, or so destitute of invention, 
as not to have succeeded in this fatal research. 
The most barbarous of the American tribes 
have been so unfortunate as to attain this art ; 
and even those which are so deficient in know- 
ledge, as to be unacquainted with the method 
of giving an inebriating strength to liquors 
by fermentation, can accomplish the same end 
by other means. The people of the islands 
of North America, and of California, used, 
for this purpose, the smoke of tobacco, drawn 
up with a certain instrument into the nostrils, 
the fumes of which ascending to the brain, 
they felt all the transports and phrensy of in- 
toxication [91]/ In almost every other part 
of the New World, the natives possessed the 
an of extracting an intoxicating liquor from 
maixe or the manioc root, the same sub- 
stances which they convert into bread. The 
operation by which they effect this, nearly re- 
sembles the common one of brewing, but with 


this difference, that in place of yest, they uae 
a nauseous infusion of a certain quantity of 
maize or manioc chewed by their women. 
The saliva excites a vigorous fermentation, 
and in a few days the liquor becomes fit for 
drinking. It is not disagreeable to the taste, 
and when swallowed in large quantities, is of 
an intoxicating quaiity. u This is the gener- 
al beverage of the Americans, which they dis- 
tinguish by various names, and for which 
they feel such a violent and insatiable desire, 
as it is not easy either to conceive or describe. 
Among polished nations, where a succession 
of various functions and amusements keeps 
the mind in continual occupation, the de- 
sire for strong drink is regulated in a great 
measure by the climate, and increases or di- 
minishes according to the variations of its 
temperature. In warm regions, the delicate 
and sensible frame of the inhabitants does not 
require the stimulation of fermented liquors. 
In colder countries, the constitution of the na. 
fives, more robust and more sluggish, stands 
in need of generous liquors to quicken and 
animate it. But among savages, the desire of 
something that is of power to intoxicate, is in 
every situation the same. All the people of 
America, if we except some small tribes near 
the Straits of Magellan, whether natives of 
the torrid zone, or inhabitants of its more 
temperate regions, or placed by a harder fate 
in the severe climates towards its northern or 
southern extremity, appear to be equally un- 
der the dominion of this appetite/ Such a 
similarity of taste, among people in such dif- 
ferent situations, must be ascribed to the in- 
fluence of some moral cause, and cannot be 
considered as the effect of any physical or con- 
stitutional want. While engaged in war or 
in the chase, the savage is often in the most 
interesting situations, and all the powers of 
his nature are roused to the most vigorous 
exertions. But those animating scenes are 
succeeded by long intervals of repose, dur- 
ing which the warrior meets with nothing that 
he deems of sufficient dignity or importance 
to merit his attention. He languishes and 
mopes in this season of indolence. The pos- 
ture of his body is an emblem of the state of 
his mind. In one climate, cowering over the 
Are in his cabin ; in another, stretched under 
the shade of some tree, be dozes away his time 
in sleep, or in an unthinking joyless inac- 
tivity, not far removed from it. As strong 
liquors awake him from bis torpid state, give 
a brisker motion to his spirits, and enliven him 
more thoroughly than either dancing or gam • 
ing, his love of them is excessive. A savage, 
when not engaged in action, is a pensive mel- 
ancholy animal ; but as soon as be tastes, or has 
a prospect of tasting, the intoxicating draught, 
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he become* gay and frolicksome." Whatever 
be the occasion or pretexts on which the A* 
mericans assemble, the meeting always termi* 
nates in a debauch. Many of their festivals 
have no other object, and they welcome the 
return of them with transports of joy. As 
they are not accustomed to restrain any appe- 
tite, they set no bounds to this. The riot 
often continues without intermission several 
days ; and whatever may be the fatal effects 
of their excess, they never cease from drink- 
ing as long as one drop of liquor remains. 
The persons of greatest eminence, the most 
diitittguished warriors, and the chiefs most 
renowned for their wisdom, have no greater 
command of themselves than the most obscure 
member of the community. Their eagerness 
for present enjoyment renders them blind to 
ita fatal consequences ; and those very men, 
who in other situations seem to possess a force 
of mind more than human, are in this instance 
inferior to children in foresight, us well as 
consideration, and mere slaves of brutal appe- 
tite. x When their passions, naturally strong, 
are heightened and inflamed by drink, they are 
guilty of the most enormous outrages, and the 
I festivity seldom concludes without deeds of 
violence or bloodshed. Y 

But, amidst his wild debauch, there is one 
circumstance remarkable ; the women, in most 
of the American tribes, are not permitted to 
partake of it [92]. Their province is to pre- 
pare the liquor, to serve it about to the guests, 
and to take care of their husbands and friends 
when their reason is overpowered. This ex- 
clusion of the women from an enjoyment so 
highly valued by savages, may be justly con- 
sidered as a mark of their inferiority, and as 
an additional evidence of that contempt with 
j which they were treated in the New World. 

I The people of North America, when first dis- 
| covered, were not acquainted with any intoxi- 
I eating drink; but as the Europeans early 
I found it their interest to supply them with 
spirituous liquors, drunkenness soon became 
as universal among them as among their coun- 
trymen to the south ; and their women, hav- 
ing acquired this new taste, indulge it with 
a* little decency and moderation as the men. z 

It were endless to enumerate all the detach- 
ed customs which have excited the wonder of 
travellers in America ; but 1 cannot omit one 
seemingly as singular as any that has been 
mentioned. When their parents and other 
relations become old, or labour under any dis- 
temper which their slender knowledge of the 
heeling art cannot remove, the Americans 
.cut short their days with a violent hand, in 
order to be relieved from the burden of sup^ 
porting and tending them. This practice pre- 
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vailed among the ruder tribes in every part of 
the continent, from Hudson** Bay to the 
river De la Plata ; and however shocking it 
may be to those sentiments of tenderness and 
attachment, w hich, in civilised life, we are apt 
to consider as congenial with our frame, the 
condition of man in the savage state leads 
and reconciles him to it. The same hard- 
ships and difficulty of procuring subsistence, 
which deter savages, in some cases, from rear- 
ing their children, prompt them to destroy 
the aged and infirm. The declining state of 
the one is as helpless as the infancy of the 
other. The former are no less unable than 
the latter to perform the functions that belong 
to a warrior or hunter, or to endure those va- 
rious distresses in which savages are so often 
involved, by their own want of foresight and 
industry. Their relations feel this ; and, in- 
capable of attending to the wants or w eakness- 
es of others, flieir impatience under an ad- 
ditional burden prompts them to extinguish 
that life which they find it difficult to sustain. 
This is not regarded as a deed of cruelty, 
bm as an act of mercy. An American, bro- 
ken with years and infirmities, conscious that 
he can no longer depend on the aid of those 
around him, places himself contentedly in his 
grave ; and it is by the hands of bis children 
or nearest relations that the thong is pulled, or 
the blow inflicted, which releases him for ever 
from the sorrows of life.* 

IX. After contemplating the rude Ameri- 
can tribes in such various lights ; after taking 
a view of their customs and manners from so 
many different stations, nothing remains but 
to form a general estimate of their character, 
compared with that of more polished nations. 

A human being, as he comes originally from 
the hand of nature, is everywhere the same. 

At his first appearance in the state of infancy, 
whether it be among the rudest savages, or in 
the most civilized nation, we CAn discern no 
quality which marks any distinction or supe- 
riority. The capacity of improvement seems 
to be the same ; and the talents he may after- 
wards acquire, as well as the virtues he may 
be rendered capable of exercising, depend, in 
a great measure, upon the state of society in 
w'hich he is placed. To this state his mind . 
naturally accommodates itself, and from it re- 
ceives discipline and culture. In proportion 
to the wants which it accustoms a human be- 
ing to feel, and the function* in which these 
engage him, his intellectual powers are called 
forth. According to the connexions which 
it establishes between bhn and the rest of his 
species, the affections of bis heart are exerted. 

It is only by attending to this great principle, 
that we can discover what is the character of 
man in every different period of h» progress. 

If we apply it to savage life, and measure - 
the attainments of the human mind in that 
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state by this standard, we shall find, accord* 
ing to an observation which I have already 
made, that the intellectual powers of man 
must be extremely limited in their operations. 
They are confined within the narrow sphere 
of what he deems necessary for supplying his 
own wants. Whatever has not some relation 
to these, neither attracts his attention, nor is 
the object of his inquiries. But however 
narrow the bounds may be within which the 
knowledge of a savage is circumscribed, he 
possesses thoroughly that small portion which 
he has attained. It was not communicated 
to him by formal instruction ; he does not at- 
tend to it as a matter of mere speculation and 
curiosity ; it is the result of his own observa* 
tion, the fruit of his own experience, and ac- 
commodated to his condition and exigencies. 
While employed in the active occupations of 
war or of hunting, he often finds himself in 
difficult and perilous situations, from which 
the efforts of his own sagacity must extricate 
him. He is frequently engaged in measures, 
where every step depends upon his own abili- 
ty to decide, where he must rely solely upon 
his own penetration to discern the dangers to 
which he is exposed, and upon his own wig* 
dom in providing against them. In conse- 
quence of this, he feels the knowledge which 
he possesses, and the efforts which he makes, 
and either in deliberation or action rests on 
himself alone. 

As the talents of individuals are exercised 
and improved by such exertions, much poli- 
tical wisdom is said to be displayed in con- 
ducting the affairs of their small communi- 
ties. The council of old men in an Ame- 
rican tribe, deliberating upon its interests, 
and determining with respect to peace or 
war, has been compared to the senate in 
more polished republics. The proceedings 
of the former, we are told, are often no less 
formal and sagacious than those of the latter. 
Great political wisdom is exhibited in pon- 
dering the various measures proposed, and 
in balancing their probable advantages, a- 
gainst the evils of which they may be pro- 
ductive. Much address and eloquence are 
employed by the leaders, who aspire at ac* 
quiring such confidence with their country- 
men as to have an ascendant in those assem- 
blies. But, among savage tribes, the field 
for displaying political talents cannot be ex- 
tensive. Where the idea of private property 
is incomplete, And no criminal jurisdiction is 
established, there is hardly any function of 
Internal government to exercise. Where 
there is no commerce, and scarcely any in- 
tercourse among separate tribes ; where en- 
mity is implacable, and hostilities are carried 
on almost without intermission ; there will 
be few points of public concern to adjust 
with their neighbours ; and that department 
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of tbeir affairs which may be denominated 
foreign, cannot be so intricate aa to require 
much refined policy in conducting it. Where 
individuals are so thoughtless and improvi- 
dent as seldom to take effectual precautions 
for self preservation, it is vain to expect that 
public measures and deliberations will be re 
gulated by the contemplation of remote e- 
vents. It is the genius of savages to act 
from the impulse of present passion. They 
have neither foresight nor temper to form 
complicated arrangements with respect to 
their future conduct. The consultations of 
the Americans, indeed, are so frequent, and 
their negotiations are so many [93], and so 
long protracted, as to give tbeir proceedings 
an extraordinary aspect of wisdom. But 
this is not owing bo much to the depth of 
tbeir schemes, as to the coldness and phlegm 
of their temper, which render them slow in 
determining. 0 If we except the celebrated 
league, that united the Five Nations in Ca- 
nada into a federal republic, which shall be 
considered in its proper place, we can dis- 
cern few such traces of political wisdom a- 
mong the rude American tribes, as discover 
any great degree of foresight or extent of in- 
tellectual abilities. Even among them, we 
shall find public measures more frequently 
directed by the impetuous ferocity of their 
youth, tlian regulated by the experience and 
wisdom of their old men. 

As the condition of man in the savage 
state is unfavourable to the progress of the 
understanding, it has a tendency likewise, in 
some respects, to check the exercise of af- 
fection, and to reader the heart contracted. 
The strongest feeling in the mind of a savage 
is a sense of his own independence. He has 
sacrificed so small a portion of his natural 
liberty by becoming a member of society, 
that he remains, in a great degree, the sole 
master of his own actions. 4 He often takes 
his resolutions alone, without consulting, or 
feeling any connexion with the persons a- 
round him. In many of his operations, he 
stands as much detached from the rest of his 
species, as if he had formed no union with 
them. Conscious how little he depends 
upon other men, he is apt to view them with 
a careless indifference. Even the force of 
hit mind contributes to increase this uncon- 
cern ; and as he looks not beyond himself in 
deliberating with respect to the part which 
he should act, his solicitude about the conse- 
quences of it seldom extends farther. He 
pursues his own career, and indulges his own 
fancy, without inquiring or regarding whe- 
ther what be does be agreeable pr offensive 
to others, whether they may derive benefit 
or receive hurt from it. Hence the ungo- 
vernable caprice of savages, their impatience 
under any species of restraint, their inability 
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to suppress or moderate any inclination, the 
scorn or neglect with which they receive ad- 
vice, their high estimation of themselves, and 
their contempt of other men/ Among them, 
the pride of independence produces almost 
the same effects with interested ness in a more 
advanced state of society; it refers every 
thing to a mnn himself, it leads him to be 
indifferent about the manner in which his ac- 
tions may affect other men, and renders the 
gratification of his own wishes the measure 
and end of conduct. 

To the same cause may be imputed the 
hardness of heart, and insensibility, remarkable 
in all savage nations. Their minds, roused 
only by strong emotions, are little susceptible 
of gentle, delicate, or tender affections. e 
Their union is so incomplete, that each indi- 
vidual acts as if he retained all his natural 
rights entire and undiminished. If a favour 
is conferred upon him, or any beneficial ser- 
vice is performed on his account, he receives 
it with much satisfaction, because it contri- 
bates to his enjoyment; but this sentiment 
extends not beyond himself, it excites no 
sense of obligation, he neither feels gratitude, 
nor thinks of making any return [94]. f 
Even among persons the most closely con- 
nected, the exchange of those good offices 
which strengthen attachment, mollify the 
heart, and sweeten the intercourse of life, is 
not frequent. The high ideas of indepen- 
dence among the Americans nourish a sullen 
reserve, which keeps them at a distance from 
each other. The nearest relations are mu- 
tually afraid to make any demand, or to so* 
licit any service, K lest it should be considered 
by the other as imposing a burden, or laying 
a restraint upon his will. 

I have already remarked the influence of 
this hard unfeeling temper upon domestic 
life, with respect to the connexion between 
husband and wife, as well as that between 
parents and children. Its effects are no less 
conspicuous, in the performance of those mu- 
tual offices of tenderness which the infirmi- 
ties of our nature frequently exact. Among 
some tribes, when any of their number are 
soiled with any violent disease, they are ge- 
nerally abandoned by all around them, who, 
careless of their recovery, fly in the utmost 
consternation from the supposed danger of 
infection.^ Bat even where they are not 
thus deserted, the cold indifference with 
which they are attended can afford them little 
consolation. No look of sympathy, no sooth- 
ing expressions, no officious services, con- 
tribute to alleviate the distress of the suffer- 
er dr to snake them forget what they en- 
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dure.i Their nearest relations will often 
refuse to submit to the smallest inconveni- 
ency, or to part with the least trifle, how- 
ever much it may tend to their accommodation 
or relief. k So little is the breast of a savage 
susceptible of those sentiments which prompt 
men to that feeling attention which mitigates 
the calamities of human Hfe, that, in some 
provinces of America, the Spaniards have 
found it necessary to enforce the common 
duties of humanity by positive laws, and to 
oblige husbands and wives, parents and child- 
ren, under severe penalties, to take care of 
each other during their sickness. 1 The same 
harshness of temper is still more conspicuous 
in their treatment of the animal creation. 
Prior to their intercourse with the people of 
Europe, the North Americans had some 
tame dogs, which accompanied them in their 
hunting excursions, and served them with all 
the ardour and fidelity peculiar to the spe- 
cies. But, instead of that fond attachment 
which the hunter naturally feels towards 
those useful companions of his toils, they 
requite their services with neglect, seldom 
feed, and never caress them.™ In other pro- 
vinces, the Americans have become acquaint- 
ed with the domestic animals of Europe, 
and availed themselves of tbeir service ; but 
it is universally observed that they always 
treat them harshly, 0 and never employ any 
method, either of breaking or managing 
them, but force and cruelty. In every part 
of the deportment of man in bis savage state, 
whether towards his equals of the human 
species, or towards the animals below him, 
we recognise the same character, and trace 
the operations of a mind intent on Its own 
gratifications, and regulated by its own ca- 
price, with little attention or sensibility to 
the sentiments and feelings of the beings a- 
round bim. 

After explaining how unfavourable, the sa- 
vage state is to the cultivation of the under- 
standing, and to the improvement of the heart, 
I should not have thought it necessary to 
mention what may be deemed its lesser de- 
fects, if the character of nations, as well as of 
individuals, were not often more distinctly 
marked by circumstances apparently trivial 
than by those of greater moment. A savage, 
frequently placed in situations of danger and 
distress, depending on himself alone, and 
wrapped up in his own thoughts and schemes, 
is a serious melancholy animal. His atten- 
tion to others is small. The range of his 
own ideas is narrow. Hence that taciturnity 
; which is so disgusting to men accustomed to 
the open intercourse of social conversation. 
When they are not engaged hi action, the A- 
mericans often sit whole days in one posture 
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without opening their lips. 0 When they go 
forth to war, or to the chase, they usually 
march in a line at some distance from one an- 
other, and without exchanging a word. The 
same profound silence it observed when they 
row together in a canoe. p It is only when 
they are animated by intoxicating liquors, or 
roused by the jollity of the festival and dance, 
that they become gay and conversible. 

To the same causes may be imputed there* 
fined cunning with which they form and exe- 
cute their schemes. Men who are not ha- 
bituated to a liberal communication of their 
own sentiments and wishes, are apt to be so 
distrustful, as to place little confidence in 
others, and to have recourse to an insidious 
craft in accomplishing their own purposes. 
In civilized life, those persons who, by their 
situations, have but a few objects of pursuit 
on which their minds incessantly dwell, are 
most remarkable for low artifice in carrying 
on their little projects. Among savages, 
whose views are equally confined, and their 
attention no less persevering, those circum- 
stances must operate still more powerfully, 
and gradually accustom them to a disinge- 
nuous subtlety in all their transactions. The 
force of this is increased by habits which they 
acquire in carrying on the two most interest- 
ing operations wherein they are engaged. 
With them war is a system of craft, in which 
they trust for success to stratagem more than 
to open force, and have their invention con- 
tinually on the stretch to circumvert and sur- 
prise their enemies. As hunters, it is their 
constant object to ensnare, in order that they 
may destroy. Accordingly, art and cunning 
have been universally observed as distinguish- 
ing characteristics of all savages. The peo- 
ple of the rude tribes of America are remark- 
able for their artifice and duplicity. Impene- 
trably secret in forming their measures, they 
pursue them with a patient undeviating atten- ! 
tion, and there is no refinement of dissimula- 
tion which they cannot employ, in order to 
ensure success. The nstives of Peru were 
engaged above thirty years in concerting the 
plan of that insurrection which took place un- 
der the vice -royalty of the Marquis de Villa 
Garcia ; and though it was communicated to 
a great number of persons, in all different 
ranks, no indication of it ever transpired dur- 
ing that long period ; no man betrayed bis 
trust, or, by an unguarded look, or rash word, 
gave rise to any suspicion of what was intend- 
ed. 1 ) The dissimulation and craft of indivi- 
duals is no leas remarkable than that of na- 
tions. When set upon deceiving, they wrap 
themselves up so artificially, that it is impos- 
sible to penetrate into their intentions, or to 
detect their designs. 1 * 

But if there be defects or vices peculiar to 
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the savage state, there are likewise virtues 
which it inspires, and good qualities, to the ex- 
ercise of which it is friendly. The bonds of 
society ait so loose upon the members of the 
more rude American tribes, that they hardly 
feel any restraint. Hence the spirit of inde- 
pendence, which is the pride of a savage, and 
which he considers as the unalienable prero- 
gative of man, incapable of control, and dis- 
daining to acknowledge any superior, his mind, 
though limited in its powers, and erring in 
many of its pursuits, acquires such elevation 
by the consciousness of its own freedom, that 
he acts on some occasions with astonishing 
force, and perseverance, and dignity. 

As independence nourishes this high spirit 
among savages, the perpetual wars in which 
they are engaged call it forth into action. 
Such long intervals of tranquillity as are fre- 
quent in polished societies, are unknown in the 
savage state. Their enmities, as 1 have ob- 
served, are implacable and immortal. The 
valour of the young men is never allowed to 
rust in inaction. The hatchet is always in 
their hand, either for attack or defence. E- 
ven in their hunting excursions, they roust be 
on their guard against surprise from the hos- 
tile tribes by which they are surrounded. 
Accustomed to continual alarms, they grow fa- 
miliar with danger ; courage becomes an habi- 
tual virtue, resulting naturally from their si- 
tuation, and strengthened by constant exer- 
tions. The mode of displaying fortitude may 
not be the same in small and rude communi- 
ties, as in more powerful and civilized states. 
Their system of war, and standard of valour, 
may be formed upon different principles ; but 
in no situation does the human mind rise 
more superior to the sense of danger, or the 
dread of death, than in its most simple and 
uncultivated state. 

Another virtue remarkable among savages, 
is attachment to the community of which they 
are members. From the nature of their poli- 
tical union, one might expect this tie to be 
extremely feeble. But there are circum- 
stances which render the influence, even of 
their loose mode of association, very power- 
ful. The American tribes are small ; com- 
bined against their neighbours, in prosecu- 
tion of ancient enmities, or in avenging recent 
injuries, their interests and operations are 
neither numerous nor complex. These are 
objects, which the uncultivated understanding 
of a savage can comprehend. His heart is 
capable of forming connexions which are so 
little diffVised. * He assents with warmth to 
public measures, dictated by passions similar 
to those which direct his own conduct. Hence 
the ardour with which individuals undertake 
the most perilous service, when the communi- 
ty deems it necessary. Hence their fierce and 
deep-rooted antipathy to the public enemies* 
Hence their seal for the honour of their tribe, 
end that love of their country, which prompts 
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them to brave danger that it may triumph, 
and to endure the most exquisite torments, 
without a groan, that it may not be disgraced. 

Thus, in every situation where a human 
being can be placed, even in the most unfa- 
vourable, there are virtues which peculiarly 
belong to it; there are affections which it 
calls forth; there is a species of happiness 
which it yields. Nature, with most beneficent 
intention, conciliates and forms the mind to 
its condition ; the ideas and wishes of man ex- 
tend not beyond that state of society to which 
he is habituated. What it presents as objects 
of contemplation or enjoyment, fills and satis- 
fies his mind, and he can hardly conceive any 
other mode of life to be pleasant, or even 
tolerable. The Tartar, accustomed to roam 
over extensive plains, and to subsist on the 
product of his herds, imprecates upon his 
enemy, as the greatest of all curses, that he 
may be condemned to reside in one place, and 
to be nourished with the top of a weed. The 
rude Americans, fond of their own pursuits, 
and satisfied with their own lot, are equally 
unable to comprehend the intention or utility 
of the various accommodations, which, in more 
polished society, are deemed essential to the 
comfort of life. Far from complaining of 
their own situation, or viewing that of men 
in a more improved state with admiration or 
envy, they regard themselves as the standard 
of excellence, as beings the best entitled, as 
well as the most perfectly qualified, to enjoy 
real happiness. Unaccustomed to any re- 
straint upon their will or their actions, they 
behold with amazement the inequality of rank, 
and the subordination which takes place in 
civilized life, and consider the voluntary sub- 
mission of one man to another, as a renuncia- 
tion, no less base than unaccountable, of the 
first distinction of humanity. Void of fore- 
sight, as well as free from care themselves, 
and delighted with that state of indolent se- 
curity, they wonder at the anxious precau- 
tions, the unceasing industry, and complicat- 
ed arrangements of Europeans, in guarding 
against distant evils, or providing for future 
wants ; and they often exclaim against their 
preposterous folly, in thus multiplying the 
troubles and increasing the labour of life. 8 
This preference of their own manners is con- 
spicuous on every occasion. Even the names, 
by which the various nations wish to be dis- 
tinguished, are assumed from this idea of their 
own pre-eminence. The appellation which 
the Iroquois give to themselves is, the chief of 
men , 1 Caraibe ♦ the original name of the fierce 
inhabitants of the Windward Islands, signifies 
the warlike people* The Cberokees, from an 
idea of their own superiority, call the Euro- 
peans Nothings, or the accursed race 9 and as- 
sume to themselves the name of the beloved 


people . v The same principle regulated the 
notions of the other Americans concerning 
the Europeans ; for although, at first, they 
were filled with astonishment at tbeir arts, 
and with dread of their power, they soon came 
to abate their estimation of men whose max- 
ims of life were so different from their own. 
Hence they called them the froth of the sea, 
men writhout father or mother. They sup- 
posed that either they had no country of their 
own, and therefore invaded that which be- 
longed to others ; w or that, being destitute of 
the necessaries of life at home, they were ©- 
bliged to roam over the ocean, in order to rob 
such as were more amply provided. 

Men, thus satisfied with their condition, are 
far from any inclination to relinquish their 
own habits, or to adopt those of civilized life. 
The transition is too violent to be suddenly 
made. Even where endeavours have been 
used to wean a savage from his own customs, 
and to render the accommodations of polished 
society familiar to him ; even where he has 
been allowed to taste of those pleasures, and 
has been honoured with those distinctions, 
which are the chief objects of our desire, he 
droops and languishes under the restraint of 
laws and forms, he seizes the first opportuni- 
ty of breaking loose from them, and returns 
with transport to the forest or the wild, where 
he can enjoy a careless and uncontrolled free- 
dom. * 

Thus I have finished a laborious delinea- 
tion of the character and manners of the unci- 
vilized tribes scattered over the vast continent 
of America. In this, I aspire not at rivalling 
the great masters who have painted and a- 
domed savage life, either in boldness of de- 
sign, or in the glow and beauty of their co- 
louring. I am satisfied with the more hum- 
ble merit of having persisted with patient in- 
dustry, in viewing my subject in many va- 
rious lights, and collecting from the most ac- 
curate observers such detached, and often mi- 
nute features, as might enable me to exhibit 
a portrait that resembles tbe original. 

Before I close this part of my work, one 
observation more is necessary, in order to jus- 
tify the conclusions which I have formed, or 
to prevent the mistakes into which such as ex- 
amine them may fall. In contemplating the 
inhabitants of a country so widely extended 
as America, great attention should be paid to 
the diversity of climates under which they 
are placed. The influence of this I have point- 
ed out with respect to several important par- 
ticulars which have been the object of research ; 
but even where it has not been mentioned, it 
ought not to be overlooked. The provinces 
of America are of such different temperament, 
that this alone is sufficient to constitute a dis- 
tinction between their inhabitants. In every 
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ptrt of the earth where man exists, the power 
of climate operates, with decisive influence, 
upon his condition and character. In those 
countries which approach near to the extremes 
of heat or cold, this influence is so conspicu- 
ous as to strike every eye. Whether we con- 
sider man merely as an animal, or as being 
endowed with rational powers which fit him 
for activity and speculation, we shall find that 
he has uniformly attained the greatest perfec- 
tion of which his nature is capable, in the 
temperate regions of the globe. There his 
constitution is most vigorous, his organs most 
acute, and his form most beautiful. There, 
too, be possesses a superior extent of capacity, 
greater fertility of imagination, more enter- 
prising courage, and a sensibility of heart 
which gives birth to desires, not only ardent, 
but persevering. In this favourite situation 
he has displayed the utmost efforts of his ge- 
nius , in literature, in policy, in commerce, in 
war, and in all the arts which improve or em- 
bellish life. ? 

This powerful operation of climate is felt 
most sensibly by rude nations, and produces 
greater effects than in societies more improv- 
ed. The talents of civilized men are conti- 
nually exerted in rendering their own condi. 
tion more comfortable ; and by their ingenu- 
ity and inventions, they can, in a great mea- 
sure, supply the defects, and guard against the 
inconveniences of any climate. But the im- 
provident savage is affected by every circum- 
stance peculiar to his situation. He takes no 
precaution either to mitigate or improve it. 
Like a plant or an animal, he is formed by 
the climate under which he is placed, and 
feels the full force of its influence. 

In surveying the rude nations of America, 
this natural distinction between the inhabitants 
of the temperate and torrid zones is very re- 
markable. They may, accordingly, be divid- 
ed into two great classes. The one compre- 
hends all the North Americans, from the river 
St. Laurence to the Gulf of Mexico, together 
with the people of Chili, and a few small tribes 
towards the extremity of the southern conti- 
nent. To the other belong all the inhabitants 
of the blands, and those settled in the various 
provinces which extend from the isthmus of 
Darien almost to the southern confines of 
Brasil, along the east side of the Andes. In 
the former, which comprehends all the regions 
of the temperate zone that in America are in- 
habited, the human species apppears mani- 
festly to be more perfect. The natives are 
more robust, more active, more intelligent, 
and more courageous* They possess, in the 
most eminent degree, that force of mind, and 
love of independence, which I have pointed 
out as the chief virtues of man in his savage 
state. They have defended their liberty with 
persevering fortitude against the Europeans, 

r IK Ferguson's Busy on tha Hist, of Civil Society, 
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who subdued the other rude nations of Ame- 
rica with the greatest ease. The natives of 
the temperate zone are the only people in the 
New World who are indebted for their free- 
dom to their own valour. The North Ame- 
ricana, though long encompassed by three 
formidable European powers, still retain part 
of their original possessions, and continue to 
exist as independent nations. The people of 
Chili, though early invaded, still maintain a 
gallant contest with the Spaniards, and have 
set bounds to their encroachments ; whereas, 
in the warmer regions, men are more feeble 
in their frame, leas vigorous in the efforts of 
their mind, of a gentle but dastardly spirit, 
more enslaved by pleasure, and more sunk in 
indolence. Accordingly, it is in the torrid 
zone that the Europeans have most complete- 
ly established their dominion over America; 
the most fertile and desirable provinces in it 
are subjected to their yoke ; and if several 
tribes there still enjoy independence, it is 
either because they have never been attacked 
by an enemy already satiated with conquest, 
and possessed of larger territories than he was 
able to occupy, or because they have been 
saved from oppression by their remote and 
inaccessible situation. 

Conspicuous as this distinction may appear 
between the inhabitants of those different re- 
gions, it is not, however, universal. Moral 
and political causes, as I have formerly obser- 
ved, affect the disposition and character of in- 
dividuals, as well as nations, still more power- 
fully than the influence of climate. There 
are, accordingly, some tribes, in various part* 
of the torrid zone, possessed of courage, high 
spirit, and the love of independence, in a de- 
gree hardly inferior to the natives of more 
temperate climates. We are too little ac- 
quainted with the history of those people, to 
be able to trace the several circumstances in 
their progress and condition, to which they 
are indebted for this remarkable pre-eminence. 
The fact, nevertheless, is certain. As early 
as the first voyage of Columbus, be received 
information that several of the islands were 
inhabited by the Caribbces , a fierce race of men, 
nowise resembling their feeble and timid 
neighbours. In bis second expedition to the 
New World, be found this information to be 
just, and was himself a witness of their in- 
trepid valour [95]. z The same character 
they have maintained invariably in all subse- 
quent contests with the people of Europe j a 
and even in our own times, we have seen them 
make a gallant stand in defence of the last 
territory which the rapacity of their invaders 
had left in their possession [96]. Some na- 
tions in Brasil were no less eminent for vig- 
our of mind and bravery in war.b The people 
of the isthmus of Darien boldly met the Spa- 
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niard* in the field, and frequently repelled 
thoee formidable invaders. 6 Other instances 
might be produced. It is not by attending to 
any single cause or principle, how powerful 
and extensive soever its influence may appear, 
that we can explain the actions, or account 


for the character of men. Even the law of 
climate, more universal, perhaps, in its opera- 
tion than any that aflects the human species, 
cannot be applied, in judging of their conduct, 
without many exceptions. 4 


BOOK V. 


When Grijalva [1518,] returned to Cuba, he 
found the armament destined to attempt the 
conquest of that rich country which he had dis- 
covered, almost complete. Not only ambition, 
but avarice, had urged Velasquez to hasten 
his preparations ; and having such a prospect 
of gratifying both, he had advanced consi- 
derable sums out of his private fortune to- 
wards defraying the expenses of the expe- 
dition. At the same time, he exerted his in- 
fluence as governor, in engaging the most 
distinguished persons in the colony to under- 
take the service [97]. At a time when 
the spirit of the Spanish nation was adven- 
turous to excess, a number of soldiers, eager 
Co embark in any daring enterprise, soon ap- 
peared. But it was not so easy to find a 
person qualified to take the command in an 
expedition of so much importance ; and the 
character of Velasquez, who had the right 
of nomination, greatly increased the difficulty 
of the choice. Though of most aspiring 
ambition, and not destitute of talents for go- 
vernment, he possessed neither such courage, 
nor such vigour and activity of mind, as to 
undertake in person the conduct of the arma- 
ment which he was preparing. In this em- 
barrassing situation, he formed the chimerical 
scheme, not only of atchieving great exploits 
by a deputy, but of securing to himself 
the glory of conquests which were to be 
made by another. In the execution of this 
plan, be fondly aimed at reconciling contra- 
dictions. He was solicitous to choose a 
commander of intrepid resolution, and of su- 
perior abilities, because he knew these to be 
requisite in order to ensure success ; but, at 
the same time, from the jealousy natural to 
little minds, he wished this person to be of a 
spirit so tame and obsequious, as to be entire- 
ly dependent on his will. But when he 
came to apply those ideas in forming an opi- 
nion concerning the several officers who oc- 
curred to his thoughts as worthy of being en- 
trusted with the command, he soon perceived 
that It was impossible to find such incompa- 
tible qualities united in one character. Such 
as were distinguished for courage and talents 
• Heroes, dee. h UK *. «. 16, Ac. » dec. % pautm. 


were too high-spirited to be passive instru- 
ments in his hands. Those who appeared 
more gentle and tractable, were destitute ot 
capacity, and unequal to the charge. This 
augmented his perplexity and his fears. He 
deliberated long, and with much solicitude, 
and was still wavering in his choice, when 
Amador de Lares, the royal treasurer in 
Cuba, and Andres Duero, his own secretary, 
the two persons in whom he chiefly confided, 
were encouraged by this irresolution to pro- 
pose a new candidate; and they supported 
their recommendation with such assiduity 
and address, that, no less fatally for Velas- 
quez than happily for their country, it prov- 
ed successful.^ 

The man whom they pointed out to him 
was Fernando Cortes. He was born at Me- 
dellin, a small town in Estremadura, in the 
year one thousand four hundred and eighty- 
five, and descended from a family of noble 
blood, but of very moderate fortune. Being 
originally destined by his parents to the study 
of law, as the most likely method of better- 
ing his condition, be was sent early to the 
university of Salamanca where he imbibed 
some tincture of learning. But he was soon 
disgusted with an academic life, which did 
not suit his ardent and restless genius, and 
retired to Medellin, where he gave himself 
up entirely to active sports and martial exer- 
cises. At this period of life, he was so im- 
petuous, so overbearing, and so dissipated, 
that his father was glad to comply with 
his inclination, and sent him abroad as an 
adventurer in arms. There were in that age 
two conspicuous theatres, on which such of 
the Spanish youth as courted military glory 
might display their valour; one in Italy, 
under the command of the Great Captain; 
the other in the New World. Cortes pre- 
ferred the former, but was prevented by in- 
disposition from embarking with a reinforce* 
ment of troops sent to Naples. Upon this 
disappointment he turned his view towards 
America, whither he was allured by the pros- 
pect of the advantages which be might derive 
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from the patronage of Ovando [98], the go- ed his standard before bis own house, appearw 
tremor of Hispaniola, who was his kinsman, ed in a military dress, and assumed all the 
When he landed at St. Domingo in one ensigns of his new dignity. His utmost in- 
thousand five hundred and four, bis recep- fluence and activity were exerted in persuad- 
tion was such as equalled bis most sanguine ing many of his friends to engage in the ser- 
hopes, and he was employed by the governor vice, and in urging forward the preparations 
in several honourable and lucrative stations, for the voyage. All his own funds, together 
These, however, did not satisfy his ambition ; with what money he could raise by mortgag- 
ed, in the year one thousand five hundred ing his lands and Indians, were expended in 
and eleven, he obtained permission to accom- purchasing military stores and provisions, or j 
pany Diego Velasquez in his expedition to in supplying the wants of such of his officers 
Cuba. In this service he distinguished him- as were unable to equip themselves in a man- 
self so much, that notwithstanding some ner suited to their rank [99]. Inoffensive, 
violent contests with Velasquez, occasioned and even laudable as this conduct was, his 
by trivial events unworthy of remembrance, disappointed competitors were malicious e- 
he was at length taken into favour, and re- nough to give it a turn to bis disadvantage, 
ceived an ample concession of lands and of In- They represented him as aiming already, 
dians, the recompense usually bestowed upon with little disguise, at establishing an inde- 
adventurers in the New World. 6 pendent authority over his troops, and endea- 

Though Cortes had not hitherto acted in vouring to secure their respect or love by his 
high command, lie had displayed such quali- ostentatious and interested liberality. They 
ties in several scenes of difficulty and danger, reminded Velasquez of his former dissentions 
as raised universal expectation, and turned with the man in whom he now reposed so 
the eyes of his countrymen towards him, as much confidence, and foretold that Cortes 
one capable of performing great things. The would be more apt to avail himself of the 
turbulence of youth, as soon as he found ob- power which the governor was inconsiderate- 
jects and occupations suited to the ardour of ly putting in his hands, to avenge past in- 
his mind, gradually subsided, and settled into juries, than to requite recent obligations, 
a habit of regular indefatigable activity. Tiiese insinuations made such impression 
The impetuosity of his temper, when he came upon the suspicious mind of Velasquez, that 
to act with his equals, insensibly abated, by Cortes soon observed some symptoms of a 
being kept under restraint, and mellowed growing alienation and distrust in his beha- 
into a cordial soldierly frankness. These viour, and was advised by Lares and Duero 
qualities were accompanied with calm pru- to hasten his departure before these should 
dence in concerting his schemes, with per- become so confirmed as to break out with 
severing vigour in executing them, and with, open violence. Fully sensible of this dan* 
what is peculiar to superior genius, the art of ger, be urged forward his preparations with 
gaining the confidence and governing the such rapidity, that he set sail from St. Jago 
minds of men. To all which were added de Cuba on the eighteenth of November, 
the inferior accomplishments that Btrike the Velasquez accompanying him to the shore, 
vulgar, and command their respect; a grace- and taking leave of him with an appearance 
ful person, a winning aspect, extraordinary of perfect friendship and confidence, though 
address in martial exercises, and a constitu- he had secretly given it in charge to some 
tion of such vigour as to be capable of en- of Cortes’s officers, to keep a watchful eye 
during any fatigue* upon every part of their commander's con- 

As soon as Cortes was mentioned to Ve- duct.? 
lasquez by his two confidants, he flattered Cortes proceeded to Trinidad, a small set- 
himself that he had at length found what he tlement on the same side of the island, where 
bad hitherto sought in vain, a man with ta- be was joined by several adventurers, and 
lents for command, but not an object for jea- received a supply of provisions and military 
lousy. Neither the rank nor the fortune of stores, of which his stock waa still very in- 
Cortes, as he imagined, were such that he complete. He had hardly left St. Jago, 
could aspire at independence. He had rea- when the jealousy which had been working 
son to believe that by his own readiness to in the breast of Velasques grew so violent, 
bury ancient animosities in oblivion, as well that it was impossible to suppress it. The 
as his liberality in conferring several recent armament was no longer under his own eye 
favours, be had already gained the good will and direction ; and he felt, that as his power 
of Cortes, and hoped, by this new and unex- over it ceased, that of Cortee would become 
pec ted mark of confidence, that he might at- more absolute. Imagination now aggravat- 
tach him for ever to hie interest. ed every circumstance which bad formerly 

Cortes, fteelviag bis commission [Oct. 93], excited suspicion : the rivals of Cortes Indus* 
with the warmest expressions of respect and ; tnously threw in reflections which increased! 
gratitude to the governor, immediately erect- bis fear ; and with no Use art than m allei 
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they called superstition to their aid, employ- 
ing the predictions of no astrologer in order 
to complete the alarm. All these, by their 
united operation, produced the desired effect 
Velasques repented bitterly of his own impru- 
dence, in having committed a trust of so 
much importance to a person whose fidelity 
appeared so doubtful, and hastily despatched 
instructions to Trinidad, empowering Ver- 
dugo, the chief magistrate there, to deprive 
Cortes of his commission. But Cortes had 
already made such progress in gaining the 
esteem and confidence of his troops, that, 
finding officers as well as Boldiers equally 
zealous to support his authority, he soothed 
or intimidated Verdugo, and was permit- 
ted to depart from Trinidad without moles- 
tation. 

From Trinidad Cortes sailed for the Hava* 
na, in order to raise more soldiers, and to 
complete the victualling of his fleet. There 
several persons of distinction entered into the 
service, and engaged to supply what provisions 
were still wanting; but as it was necessary to 
allow them some time for performing what 
they had promised, Velasques, sensible that 
lie ought no longer to rely on a man of whom 
he had so openly discovered his distrust, a~ 
vailed himself of the interval which this una- 
voidable delay afforded, in order to make one 
attempt more to wrest the command out of 
the hands of Cortes. He loudly complained 
of Verdugo’s conduct, accusing him either of 
childish facility, or of manifest treachery, in 
suffering Cortes to escape from Trinidad. 
Anxious to guard against a second disap- 
pointment, he sent a person of confidence to 
the Havana, with peremptory injunctions to 
Pedro Barba, his lieutenant-governor in that 
colony, instantly to arrest Cortes, to send him 
prisoner to St. Jago under a strong guard, 
and to countermand the sailing of the arma- 
ment until be should receive farther orders. 
He wrote likewise to the principal officers, 
requiring them to assist Barba in executing 
what he had given him in charge. But be- 
fore the arrival of his messenger, a Francis- 
can friar of St. Jago had secretly conveyed 
an account of this interesting transaction to 
Bartholomew de OIraedo, a monk of the same 
order, who acted as chaplain to the expedi- 
tion. 

Cortes, forwarned of the danger, had time 
to take precautions for his own safety. His 
first step was to find some pretext for remov- 
ing from the Havana Diego de Ordas, an 
officer of great merit, but in whom, on ac- 
count ofhtt known attachment to Velasques, 
he could not confide in this trying and deli, 
cate juncture. He gave him the command 
of a vessel destined to take on board some 
provisions In a small harbour beyond Cape 
Antonio, and thus made sure of his absence, 
without seeming to suspect his fidelity. When 
he was gone, Cortes no longer concealed the 


intentions of Velasques from his troops; and 
as officers and soldiers were equally impatient 
to set out on an expedition, in preparing for 
which most of them had expended all their 
fortunes, they es pressed tbeir astonishment 
and indignation at that illiberal jealousy to 
which the governor was about to sacrifice, 
not only the honour of tbeir general, but all 
their sanguine hopes of glory and wealth. 
With one voice they entreated that he would 
not abandon the important station to which 
he had such a good title. They conjured him 
not to deprive them of a leader whom they 
followed with such well-founded confidence, 
and offered to shed the last drop of their blood 
in maintaining his authority. Cortes was 
easily induced to comply with what he him- 
self so ardently desired. He swore that he 
would never desert soldiers who had given 
him such a signal proof of their attachment, 
and promised instantly Id conduct them to 
that rich country, which had been so long the 
object of their thoughts and wishes. This 
declaration was received with transports of 
military applause, accompanied with threats 
and imprecations against all who should pre- 
sume to call in question the jurisdiction of 
their general, or to obstruct the execution of 
his designs. 

Every thing was now ready for their de- 
parture ; but though this expedition was fit 
ted out by the united effort of the Spanish 
power in Cuba ; though every settlement had 
contributed its quota of men and provision* j 
though the governor had laid out considerable 
sums, and each adventurer had exhausted bis 
stock, or strained his credit, the poverty of 
the preparations was such as must astonish 
the present age, and bore, indeed, no resem- 
blance to an armament destined for the con- 
quest of a great empire. The fleet consisted 
of eleven vessels, the largest of a hundred tons, 
which was dignified by the name of Admiral , 
three of seventy or eighty tons, and the rest 
small open barks. On board of these were 
six hundred and seventeen men; of which 
five hundred and eight belonged to the lend 
service, and a hundred and nine were seamen ) 
or artificers. The soldiers were divided into ^ 
eleven companies, according to the number! 
of the ships ; to each of which Cortes appoint 
ed a captain, and committed to him the com^ 
mand of the vessel while at sea, and of the 
men when on shore [100). As the use of 
fire-arms among the nations of Europe waa 
hitherto confined to a few battalion* of regu- 
larly disciplined infantry, only thirteen soldiers 
were armed with muskets, thirty-two were 
cross-bow men, and the rest had sword* and 
spear*. Instead of the usual defensive ar- 
mour, which must have been cumbersome In 
a hot climate, tlie soldiers wore jackets quiiu 
ed with cotton, which experience bad u tight 
the Spaniards to be a sufficient protection ** 
gainst the weapons of the Americans. The? 
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had only sixteen horses, ten small field-pieces, 
and four falconets.? 

With this slender and ill-provided train did 
Cortes set sail [Feb 10, 151 9\ to make war 
upon a monarch whose dominions were more 
extensive than all the kingdoms subject to the 
Spanish crown. As religious enthusiasm al- 
ways mingled with the spirit of adventure in 
the New World, and, by a combination still 
morestrange, united with avarice, in prompting 
the Spaniards to all their enterprises, a large 
cross was displayed in their standards, with this 
inscription, Let us follow the cross, for under 
this sign we shall conquer. 

So powerfully were Cortes and his follow- 
ers animated with both these passions, that no 
less eager to plunder the opulent country 
whither they were bound, than zealous to pro- 
pagate the Christian faith among its inhabi- 
tants, they set out, not with the solicitude na- 
tural to men going upon dangerous services, 
but with that confidence which arises from 
security of success, and certainty of the di- 
vine protection. 

As Cortes had determined to touch at every 
place which Grijalva had visited, he steered 
directly towards the island of Cozumel ; there 
he had the good fortune to redeem Jerome de 
Aguilar, a Spaniard, who had been eight years 
a prisoner among the Indians. This man w r as 
perfectly acquainted with a dialect of their lan- 
guage, understood through a large extent of 
country, and possessing besides a consider- 
able share of prudence and sagacity, proved 
extremely useful as an interpreter. From Co- 
zumel, Cortes proceeded to the river of Tabasco 
[March 4], in hopes of a reception as friendly 
as Grijalva had met with there, and of finding 
gold in the same abundance ; but the disposi- 
tion of the natives, from some unknown cause, 
was totally changed. After repeated endea- 
vours to conciliate their good will, he was 
constrained to have recourse to violence. 
Though the forces of the enemy were numer- 
ous, and advanced with extraordinary courage, 
they were routed with great slaughter, in se- 
veral successive actions. The loss which they 
sustained, and still more the astonishment and 
terror excited by the destructive effect of the 
fire*arms, and the dreadful appearanco of the 
horses, humbled their fierce spirits, and in- 
duced them to sue for peace. They acknow- 
ledged the King of Castile as their sovereign, 
and granted Cortes a supply of provisions, with 
a present of cotton garments, some gold, and 
twenty female slaves [101], 

Cortes continued his course to the west- 
ward, keeping as near the shore as possible, 
In order to observe the country ; but could 
discover no proper place for landing, until he 
arrived at &£■ Juan de UJu*. h As he entered 
this harbour [April £], a large canoe full of 
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people, among whom were two who seemed 
to be persons of distinction, approached his 
ship with signs of peace and amity. They 
came on board without fear or distrust, and 
addressed him in a most respectful manner, 
but in a language altogether unknown to 
Aguilar. Cortes was in the utmost perplex- 
ity and distress, at an event of which be in- 
stantly foresaw all the consequences, and al- 
ready felt the hesitation and uncertainty with 
which he should carry on the great schemes 
which he meditated, if, in his transactions with 
the natives, he must depend entirely upon 
such an imperfect, ambiguous, and conjectu- 
ral mode of communication, as the use of signs. 
But he did not remain long in his embarrass- 
ing situation ; a fortunate accident extricated 
him, when his own sagacity could have con- 
tributed little towards his relief. One of the 
female slaves, whom he had received from the 
cazique of Tabasco, happened to be present at 
the first interview between Cortes and his new 
guests. She perceived his distress, as well as 
the confusion of Aguilar ; and, as she perfectly 
understood the Mexican language, she ex- 
plained what they had said in the Yucatan 
tongue, with which Aguilar was acquainted. 
This woman, known afterwards by the name 
of Donna Marina, and who makes a conspi- 
cuous figure in the history of the New World, 
where great revolutions were brought about 
by small causes and inconsiderable instru- 
ments, was horn in one of the provinces of 
the Mexican empire. Having been aold as 
a slave in the early part of her life, after a 
variety of adventures she fell into the hands 
of the Tabascans, and had resided long enough 
among them to acquire their language, with- 
out losing the use of her own. Though it 
was both tedious and troublesome to converse { 
by the intervention of two different interpre- 
ters, Cortes was so highly pleased with hav- 
ing discovered this method of carrying on 
some intercourse with the people of a country 
into whicli he was determined to penetrate, 
that in the transports of his joy he considered 1 
it as a visible interposition of Providence in j 
bis favour.! 

He now learned, that the two persons whom j 
he bad received on board his ship, were 
deputies from Teutile and Pilpatoe, two of- 
ficers entrusted with the government of that 
province by a great monarch, whom they call- 
ed Montezuma ; and that they were sent to 
inquire what his intentions were in visiting 
their coast, and to offer him what assistance 
he might need, in order to continue his voy- 
age. Cortes, struck with the appearance of 
those people, as well as the tenor of the mes- 
sage, assured them, in respectful terms, that 
he approached their country with most friend- 
ly sent ments, end came to propose matters 
of great importance to the welfare of their 
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prince end hie kingdom, which be would un- be sent to Montezuma, in order to convey to 
fold more fully, in person, to the governor him a more lively idea of the strange and 
and the general. Next morning, without wait- wonderful objects now presented to their view, 
ing for any answer, he landed his troops, his than any words could communicate, he resolv* 
horses, and artillery ; and having chosen pro- ed to render the representation still more ant- 
per ground, began to erect huts for his men, mating and interesting, by exhibiting such a 
and to fortify his camp. The natives, instead spectacle as might give both them and their 
of opposing the entrance of those fatal guests monarch an awful imprestion of the extraor- 
into their country, assisted them in all their dinary prowess of his followers, and the irre- 
operations, with an alacrity of which they had sistible force of their arms. The trumpets, 
ere long good reason to repent. by his order, sounded an alarm ; the troops, 

Next day Teutile and Pilpatoe entered the in a moment, formed in order of battle, the 
Spanish camp with a numerous retinue ; and infantry performed such martial exercises as 
Cortes, considering them as the ministers of a were best suited to display the effect of their 
great monarch, entitled to a degree of atten- different weapons ; the horse, in various evo- 
tion very different from that which the Span- lutions, gave a specimen of their agility and 
lards were accustomed to pay to the petty cazi- strength; the artillery, pointed towards the 
ques with whom they had intercour* in the thick woods which surrounded the camp, were 
Isles, received them with much formal cere- fired, and made dreadful havoc among the 
tnony. He informed them, that he came as trees. The Mexicans looked on with that si- 
ambassador from Don Carlos of Austria, lent amazement which is natural when the 
King of Castile, the greatest monarch of the mind is struck with objects which are both 
East, and was entrusted with propositions of awful and above its comprehension. But, at 
such moment, that he could impart them to the explosion of the cannon, many of them 
none but the Emperor Montezuma himself, fled, some fell to the ground, and all were so 
and therefore required them to conduct him, much confounded at the sight of men whose 
without loss of time, into the presence of power so nearly resembled that of the gods, 
their master. The Mexican officers could not that Cortes found it difficult to compose and 
conceal their uneasiness at a request which reassure them. The painters had now many 
they knew would be disagreeable, and which new objects on which to exercise their art, 
they foresaw might prove extremely embar- and they put their fancy on the stretch, in or- 
rassing to their sovereign, whose mind had der to invent figures and symbols to repre- 
been filled with many disquieting apprehen- sent the extraordinary things which they bad 
aions, ever since the former appearance of the seen. 

Spaniards on his coasts. But before they at- Messengers were immediately despatched 
tempted to dissuade Cortes from insisting on to Montezuma with those pictures, and a full 
this demand, they endeavoured to conciliate account of every thing that had passed since 
his good will by entreating him to accept of the arrival of the Spaniards, and by them 
certain presents, which, as humble slaves of Cortes sent a present of some European cu- 
Montezuma, they laid at his feet. They riosities to Montezuma, which, though of no 
were introduced with gTeat parade, and con- great value, he believed would be acceptable 
cisted of fine cotton cloth, of plumes of vari- on account of their novelty. The Mexican 
ous colours, and of ornaments of gold and monarchy in order to obtain early informs- j 
silver to a considerable value ; the workman- tion of every occurrence in all the corners of 
ship of which appeared to be as curious as their extensive empire, bad introduced a re- 
the materials were rich. The display of these finement in police unknown at that time in 
produced an effect very different from what Europe. They bad couriers posted at proper 
tbe Mexicans intended. Instead of satisfy- stations along the principal roads ; and as these 
fag, h increased the avidity of the Spaniards, were trained to agility by a regular educa- 
aad rendered them so eager and impatient to tion, and relieved one another at moderate 
become masters of a country which abounded distances, they conveyed intelligence with 
with such precious productions, that Cortes surprising rapidity. Though tbe capital in 
could hardly listen with patience to the argu- which Montezuma resided was above a hun- 
tnents which Pilpatoe and Teutile employed dred and eighty miles from St. Juan de Ulna, 
to dissuade him from visiting the capital, and Cortes’s presents were carried thither, and an 
In a haughty determined tone he insisted on answer to his demands was received in a few 
his demand of being admitted to a personal days. The same officers who bad hitherto 
audience of their sovereign. During tins in- treated with the Spaniards were employed to 
terview, some painters, in the train of the deliver this answer ; but as they knew how 
Mexican chiefs, had been diligently employ- repugnant the determination of their master 
ed fa delineating, upon white cotton cloths, was to all the schemes and wishes of the 
figures of tbe ships, the horses, tbe artillery, Spanish commander, they would not venture 
the soldiers, and whatever else attracted their to make it known until they bad previously 
eyes at lingular. When Cortes observed this, endeavoured to sooth* and mollify him* For 
and was informed that these pictures were to this purpose they renewed their negotiation 
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by introducing a train of a hundred Indians, 
loaded with presents sent to him by Monte- 
luma. The magnificence of these was such 
as became a great monarch, and far exceeded 
any idea which the Spaniards bad hitherto 
formed of his wealth. They were placed on 
mats spread on the ground, in such order as 
Showed them to the greatest advantage. Cortes 
and his officers viewed, with admiration, the 
various manufactures of the country ; cotton 
atuffii so fine, and of such delicate texture, as 
to resemble silk ; pictures of animals, trees, 
and other natural objects, formed with fea- 
thers of different colours, disposed and ming- 
led with such skill and elegance, as to rival 
the works of the pencil in truth and beauty 
of imitation. But what chiefly attracted 
their eyes, were two large plates of a circular 
form, one of massive gold representing the 
sun, the other of silver, an emblem of the 
moon [102]. These were accompanied with 
bracelets, collars, rings, and other trinkets of 
gold ; and that nothing might be wanting 
which could give the Spaniards a complete 
idea of what the country afforded, with some 
boxes filled with pearls, precious stones, and 
grains of gold unwrought, as they had been 
found in the mines or rivers. Cortes received 
all these with an appearance of profound vene- 
ration for the monarch by whom they were 
bestowed. But when the Mexicans, pre- 
suming upon this, informed him that their 
master, though he desired him to accept of 
what he had sent as a token of regard for 
that monarch whom Cortes represented, would 
not give bis consent that foreign troops should 
approach nearer to his capital, or even allow 
them to continue longer in his dominions, 
the Spanish general declared, in a manner 
more resolute and peremptory than formerly, 
that he must insist on his first demand, as he 
could not, without dishonour, return to his 
own country until he was admitted into the 
presence of the prince whom he was appoint- 
ed to visit in the name of his sovereign. The 
Mexicans, astonished at seeing any man dare 
to oppose that will, which they were accus- 
tomed to consider as supreme and irresisti- 
ble, yet afraid of precipitating their country 
Into an open rupture with such formidable 
enemies, preveiled with Cortes to promise, 
that he would not move from his present 
camp, until the return of a messenger whom 
they sent to Montexuma for farther instruc- j 
dons. 

The firmness with which Cortes adhered 
to hit original proposal, should naturally have 
brought the negotiation between him and 
Montecuma to a speedy issue, as it seemed 
to leave the Mexican monarch no choice, but 
either to receive him with confidence at a 
friend, or to oppose him openly as an enemy. 

* 
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The latter was what might have been expect- 
ed from a haughty prince in possession of ex- 
tensive power. The Mexican empire, at this 
period, was at a pitch of grandeur to which 
no society ever attained in so short a period. 
Though it had subsisted, according to their 
own traditions, only a hundred and thirty 
years, its dominion extended from the North 
to the South Sea, over territories stretching 
with some small interruption, above five bun 
dred leagues from east to west, and more 
than two hundred from north to south, com- 
prehending provinces not inferior in fertility 
population, and opulence, to any in the tor. 
rid zone. The people were warlike and en- 
terprising ; the authority of the monarch un- 
bounded, and his revenues considerable. If, 
with the forces which might have been sud- 
denly assembled in such an empire, Monte- 
zuma had fallen upon the Spaniards while 
encamped on a barren unhealthy coast, un- 
supported by any ally, without a place of re- 
treat, and destitute of provisions, it seems 
to be impossible, even with all the advan- 
tages of their superior discipline and arms, 
that they could have stood the shock, and 
they must either have perished in such an 
unequal contest, or have abandoned the en- 
terprise. 

As the power of Montezuma enabled him 
to take this spirited part, his own dispositions 
were such as seemed naturally to prompt 
him to it. Of all the princes who had sway- 
ed the Mexican sceptre, he was the most 
haughty, the most violent, and the most im- 
patient of control. His subjects looked 
up to him with awe, and his enemies with 
terror. The former he governed with un- 
exampled rigour; but they were impressed 
with such an opinion of his capacity, as com- 
manded their respect; and, by many vic- 
tories over the latter, he had spread far the 
dread of his arras, and had added several 
considerable provinces to his dominions. But 
though his talents might be suited to the 
transactions of a state so imperfectly polished 
as the Mexican empire, and sufficient to con- 
duct them, while in their accustomed course, 
they were altogether inadequate to a con- 
juncture so extraordinary, and did not quali- 
fy him either to judge with the discernment, 
or to act with the decision requisite in such a 
trying emergence. 

From the moment that the Spaniards ap- 
peared on his coast, he discovered symptoms 
of timidity and embarrassment. Instead ol 
taking such resolutions as the consciousness 
of his own power, or the memory of his for- 
mer exploits, might have inspired, he deli- 
berated with an anxiety and hesitation which 
did not escape the notice of his meanest cour- 
tiers* The perplexity and discomposure of 
Montezuma's mind upon this occasion, as 
well as the general dismay of bis subjects, 
were not owing wholly to the impression J 
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which the Spaniard* had made by the novelty 
of their appearance and the terror of their 
arm*. Its origin may be traced up to a 
more remote source. There was an opinion, 
if we may believe the earliest and most au- 
thentic Spanish historians, almost universal 
among the Americans, that some dreadful 
calamity was impending over their heads, 
from a race of formidable invaders, who 
should come from regions towards the rising 
sun, to overrun and desolate their country. 
Whether this disquieting apprehension flow- 
ed from the memory of some natural cala- 
mity which had afflicted that part of the 
globe, and impressed the minds of the inha- 
bitants with superstitious fears and forebod- 
ings, or whether it was an imagination acci- 
dentally suggested by the astonishment which 
the first sight of a new race of men occa- 
sioned, it is impossible to determine. But 
as the Mexicans were more prone to super- 
stition than any people in the New World, 
they were more deeply affected by the ap- 
pearance of the Spaniards, whom their cre- 
dulity instantly represented as the instrument 
destined to bring about this fatal revolution 
which they dreaded. Under those circum- 
stances, it ceases to be incredible that a hand- 
ful of adventurers should alarm the monarch 
of a great empire, and all his subjects.! j 

Notwithstanding the influence of this im. 
pression, when the messenger arrived from 
the Spanish camp with an account that the 
leader of the strangers, adhering to his ori- 
ginal demand, refused to obey the order en- 
joining him to leave the country, Monte- 
zuma assumed some degree of resolution ; 
and, in a transport of rage natural to a fierce 
prince unaccustomed to meet with any op- 
position to his will, he threatened to sacrifice 
those presumptuous men to his gods. But 
his doubts and fears quickly returned ; and 
instead of issuing orders to carry his threats 
into execution, he again called bis ministers 
to confer and offer their advice. Feeble and 
temporising measures will always be the re- 
sult when men assemble to deliberate in a 
situation where they ought to act. The 
Mexican counsellors took no effectual mea- 
sure for expelling such troublesome intru- 
ders, and were satisfied with issuing a more 
positive injunction, requiring them to leave 
the country; but this they preposterously 
accompanied with a present of such value 
as proved fresh inducement to remain tliere. 

Meanwhile, the Spaniards were not without 
solicitude, or a variety of sentiments, in deli- 
berating concerning their own future conduct 
From what they had already seen, many of 
them formed such extravagant ideas concern, 
ing the opulence of the country, that, despis- 
ing danger or hardships, when they had in 
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view treasures which appeared to be inex- 
haustible, they were eager to attempt the con- 
quest Others, estimating the power of the 
Mexican empire by its wealth, and enumerat- 
ing the various proofs which had occurred of 
its being under a well regulated administra* 
tion, contended, that it would be an act of tbe 
wildest frenzy to attack such a state with a 
small body of men, in want of provisions, un- 
connected with any ally, and already enfeeb- 
led by the diseases peculiar to the climate, and 
the loss of several of their number. 111 Cortes 
secretly applauded the advocates for bold mea- 
sures, and cherished their romantic hopes, as 
such ideas corresponded with his own, and 
favoured the execution of the schemes which 
he had formed. From the time that tbe sus- 
picions of Velasquez broke out with open vio- 
lence in the attempts to deprive him of the 
command, Cortes saw the necessity of dissolv- 
ing a connexion which would obstruct and 
embarrass all his operations, ard watched for 
a proper opportunity of coming to a final rup- 
ture with him. Having this in view, he had 
laboured by every art to secure the esteem and 
affection of his soldiers. With his abJtties for 
command, it was easy to gain their esteem ; 
and his followers were quickly satisfied that 
they might rely, with perfect confidence, on 
the conduct and courage of their leader. Nor 
was it more difficult to acquire their affection. 
Among adventurers, nearly of the same rank, 
and serving at their own expense, the dignity 
of command did not elevate a general above 
mingling with those who acted under him. 
Cortes availed himself of this freedom of in- 
tercourse to insinuate himself into their fa- 
vour, and by his affable manners, by well- 
timed acts of liberality to some, by inspiring 
all with vast hopes, and by allowing them to 
trade privately with the natives [103], he at- 
tached the greater part of his soldiers so firm- 
ly to himself, that they almost forgot that the 
armament had been fitted out by the autho- 
rity and at the expense of another. 

During those intrigues, Teutile arrived with 
the present from Montezuma, and together 
with it, delivered the ultimate order of that 
monarch to depart instantly out of his domin- 
ions ; and when Cortes, instead of complying, 
renewed his request of an audience, the Mexi- 
can turned from him abruptly, and quitted 
the camp with looks and gestures which 
strongly expressed his surprise and resent- 
ment. Next morning, none of the natives, 
who used to frequent the camp in great num- 
bers in order to bartar with the soldiers, and 
to bring in provisions, appeared. AH friend- 
ly correspondence seemed now to be at an 
end, and it was expected every moment that 
hostilities would commence. This, though 
an event that might have been foreseen, o cca- 
sioned a sudden consternation among tbs 
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Spaniards, which emboldened the adherents which was firmly bent on establishing imme- 
of Velasques not only to murmur and cabal diately a settlement on the sea*coast, and then 
against their general, but to appoint one of on endeavouring to penetrate into the interi- 
their number to remonstrate openly against or part of the country ; that now he was con- 
bis imprudence in attempting the conquest of vinced of his error ; and as he perceived that 
a mighty empire with such inadequate force, they were animated with the generous spirit 
and to urge the necessity of returning to Cuba, which breathed in every true Spaniard, he 
in order to refit the fleet and augment the ar- would resume, with fresh ardour, bis original 
my. Diego de Ordaz, one of his principal plan of operation, and doubted not to con- 
officers, whom the malecontents charged with duct them, in the career of victory, to such 
this commission, delivered it with a soldierly independent fortunes as their valour merited, 
freedom and bluntness, assuring Cortes that Upon this declaration, shouts of applause tes- 
he spoke the sentiments of the whole army, tified the excess of their joy. The measure 
He listened to this remonstrance without any seemed to be taken with unanimous consent ; 
appearance of emotion ; and as be well knew such as secretly condemned it being obliged 
the temper and wishes of his soldiers, and to join in the acclamations, partly to conceal 
foresaw how they would receive a proposition, their disaffection from their general, and part- 
fatal at once to all the splendid hopes and ly to avoid the imputation of cowardice from 
schemes which they had been forming with their fellow-soldiers . 0 
such complacency, be carried his dissimula- Without allowing his men time to cool or 
tion so far as to seem to relinquish his own to reflect, Cortes set about carrying his design 
measures in compliance with the request of into execution. In order to give a beginning 
Ordaz, and issued orders that the army should to a colony, he assembled the principal persons 
be in readiness next day to re-embark for in his army, and by their suffrage elected a 
Cuba. As soon as this was known, the die- council and magistrates, in whom the govern- 
appointed adventurers exclaimed and threaten- ment was to be vested. As men naturally 
ed ; the emissaries of Cortes, mingling with transplant the institutions and forms of the 
them, inflamed their rage; the ferment be- mother country into their new settlements, 
came general ; the whole camp was almost in this was framed upon the model of a Spanish 
open mutiny ; all demanding with eagerness corporation. The magistrates were distin- 
to see their commander. Cortes was not slow guished by the same names and ensigns of 
in appearing ; when, with one voice, officers office, and were to exercise a similar jurisdic- 
ind soldiers expressed their astonishment and tion. All the persons chosen were most firm- 
indignation at the orders which they had re- ly devoted to Cortes, and the instrument of 
reived. It was unworthy, they cried, of the their election was framed in the king's name, 
Castilian courage, to be daunted at the first without any mention of their dependence on 
aspect of danger, and infamous to fly before Velasquez. The two principles of avarice 
any enemy appeared. For their parts, they and enthusiasm, which prompted the Span- 
were determined not to relinquish an enter- iards to all their enterprises in the New 
prise that had hitherto been successful, and World, seems to have concurred in suggest- 
whicb tended so visibly to spread the know, ing the name which Cortes bestowed on his 
ledge of true religion, and to advance the infant settlement. He called it, The rich 
glory and interest of their country. Happy Town of the true Cross . 0 
under his command, they would follow him The first meeting of the new council was 
with alacrity through every danger, in quest distinguished by a transaction of great mo- 
of those settlements and treasures which he ment. As soon as it assembled, Cortes ap- 
hid so long held out to their view ; but if he plied for leave to enter ; and approaching with 
chose rather to return to Cuba, and tamely many marks of profound respect, which added 
give up all his hopes of distinction and opu- dignity to the tribunal, and set an example of 
lence to an envious rival, they would instant- reverence for its authority, he began a long 
ly choose another general to conduct them in harangue, in which, with much art, and in 
that path of glory which he had not spirit to terms extremely flattering to persons just 
enter. entering upon their new function, he observ- 

Cortes, delighted with their ardour, took no ed, that as the supreme jurisdiction over the 
offence at the boldness with which it was ut- colony which they bad planted, was now vest- 
tered. The sentiments were what he himself ed in this court, he considered them as cloth* 
bad inspired, and the warmth of expression ed with the authority, and representing the 
satisfied him that his followers had imbibed person of their sovereign ; that accordingly 
them thoroughly. He affected, however, to he would communicate to them what he deem- 
bt» surprised at what he heard, declaring that ed essential to the public safety, with the same 
his orders to prepare for embarking were is- dutiful fidelity as if he were addressing his 

■ suedfrom * persuasion that this was agreeable royal master; that the security of a colony 
to his troops; that, from deference to what 
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settled In a great empire, whose sovereign had 
already discovered his hostile intentions, de* 
pended upon arms, and the efficacy of these 
upon the subordination and discipline preserv- 
ed among the troops; that his right to com* 
mand was derived from a commission granted 
by the governor of Cuba ; and as that had 
been long since revoked, the lawfulness of his 
jurisdiction might well be questioned; that he 
might be thought to act upon a defective, or 
even a dubious title ; nor could they trust an 
army which might dispute the powers of its 
general, at a juncture when it ought implicitly 
to obey his orders ; that, moved by these con- 
siderations, he now resigned all his authority 
to them, that they, having both right to choose, 
and power to confer full jurisdiction, might 
apjioint one in the king’s name to command 
the army in its future operations ; and as for 
his own part, such was his zeal for the service 
in which they were engaged, that lie would 
most cheerfully take up a pike with the same 
hand that laid down the general's truncheon, 
and convince bis fellow-soldiers, that though 
accustomed to command, he had not forgotten 
how to obey. Having finished his discourse, 
he laid the commission from Velasquez upon 
the table, and after kissing his truncheon, 
delivered it to the chief magistrate, and with- 
drew. 

Tiie deliberations of the council were not 
long, as Cortes had concerted this important 
measure with his confidants, and had prepared 
the other members with great address, for the 
part which he wished them to take. His re- 
signation was accepted ; and as the uninter- 
rupted tenor of their prosperity under his con- 
duct, afforded the most satisfying evidence of 
his abilities for command, they, by their una- 
nimous suffrage, elected him chief-justice of 
the colony, and captain-general of its army, 
and appointed his commission to be made out 
in the king's name, with most ample powers, 
which were to continue in force until the 
royal pleasure should be farther known. 
That this deed might not be deemed the 
machination of a junto, the council called to. 
gether the troops, and acquainted them with 
what had been resolved. The soldiers, with 
eager applause, ratified the choice which the 
council had made; the air resounded with 
the name of Cortes, and ell vowed to shed 
their blood in support of his authority. 

Cortes, having now brought his intrigues 
to the desired issue, and shaken off his mor- 
tifying dependence on the governor of Cuba, 
accepted of the commission, which vested in 
hitn supreme jurisdiction, civil as well as 
military, over the colony, with many profes- 
sions of inspect to the council, and gratitude 
to the army. Together with bis new com- 
mand# he assumed greater dignity, and began 
to exercise more extensive powers. For. 
merly hi had felt himself to be only the 
deputy of a subject; now he acted as the 
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representative of his sovereign. The adhe- 
rents of Velasquez, fully aware of whet would 
be the effect of this change in the situation of 
Cortes, could no longer continue silent and 
passive spectators of his actions. They ex- 
claimed openly against the proceedings of the 
council as illegal, and against those of the 
army as mutinous. Cortes, instantly perceiv- 
ing the necessity of giving a timely check to 
such seditious discourse by some vigorous 
measure, arrested Ordaz, Escudero, and Ve- 
lasquez de Leon, the ringleaders of this fao- 
tion, and sent them prisoners aboard the fleet, 
loaded with chains. Their dependants, aston- 
ished and overawed, remained quiet ; and 
Cortes, more desirous to reclaim than to pu- 
nish his prisoners, who were officers of great 
merit, courted their friendship with such assi- 
duity and address, that the reconciliation was 
perfectly cordial ; and on the roost trying oc- 
casions , neither their connexion with the 
governor of Cuba, nor the memory of the in- 
dignity with which they had been treated, 
tempted them to swerve from an inviolable at- 
tachment to his interest. P In this, as well as 
his other negotiations at this 'ritical conjunc- 
ture, which decided with respect to his future 
fame and fortune, Cortes owed much of his 
success to the Mexican gold, which he distri- 
buted with a liberal hand both among his 
friends and his opponents. 4 

Cortes, having thus rendered the union be- 
tween himself and his army indissoluble, by 
engaging it to join him in disclaiming any de- 
pendence on the governor of Cuba, and in re- 
peated acts of disobedience to his authority, 
thought he might now venture to quit the 
camp in which he had hitherto remained, and 
advance into the country. To this he was 
encouraged by an event no less fortunate than 
seasonable. Some Indians having approach- 
ed his camp in a mysterious manner, were in- 
troduced into his presence. He found that 
they were sent with a proffer of friendship 
from the cazique of Zempoalla, a considera- 
ble town at no great distance; and from 
their answers to a variety of questions which 
he put to them, according to his usual prac- 
tice in every interview with the people of the 
country, be gathered, that their master, though 
subject to the Mexican empire, was impatient 
of the yoke, and filled with such dread and 
hatred of Montezuma, that nothing could be 
more acceptable to him than any prospect of 
deliverance from the oppression under which 
he groaned. On hearing this, a ray of light 
and hope broke in upon the mind of Cortes. 
He saw that the great empire which he intend- 
ed to attack was neither perfectly united, nor 
its sovereign universally beloved. He con- 
cluded, that the causes of disaffection could 
not be confined to one province, but that in 
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other corner* there must be malecontenta, so 
weary of subjection, or so desirous of change, 
as to be ready to follow tbe standard of any 
protector. Full of those ideas, on which he 
began to form a scheme, that time, and more 
perfect information concerning the state of 
the country enabled him to mature, he gave a 
most gracious reception to the Zempoallans, 
and promised soon to visit their cazique.' 

In order to perform this promise, it was not 
necessary to vary the route which he had al- 
ready fixed for his march. Some officers, 
whom he had employed to survey the coast, 
having discovered a village named Quiabislan, 
about forty miles to the northward, which, 
both on account of the fertility of the soil and 
commodiousness of the harbour, seemed to be 
a more proper station for a settlement than 
that where he was encamped, Cortes deter- 
mined to remove thither. Zempoalla lay in 
his way, where the cazique received him in 
the manner which he had reason to expect ; 
with gifts and caresses, like a man solicitous 
to gain bis good-will ; with respect approach- 
ing almost to adoration, like one who looked 
up to him as a deliverer. From him he learn- 
ed many particulars with respect to the char- 
acter of Montezuma, and the circumstances 
which rendered his dominion odious. He was 
a tyrant, as the cazique told him with tears, 
haughty, cruel, and suspicious ; who treated 
his own subjects with arrogance, ruined the 
conquered provinces by excessive exactions, 
and often tore their sons and daughters from 
them by violence ; the former, to be offered 
as victims to his gods ; the latter, to be reserv- 
ed as concubines for himself or favourites. 
Cortes, in reply to him, artfully insinuated, 
that one great object of the Spaniards in visit- 
ing a country so remote from their own, was 
to redress grievances, and to relieve the op- 
pressed ; and having encouraged him to hope 
for this interposition in due time, he continu- 
ed his march to Quiabislan. 

The spot which his officers had recom- 
mended as a proper situation, appeared to him 
to be so well chosen, that he immediately 
marked out ground for a town. The houses 
to be erected were only huts ; but these were 
to be surrounded with fortifications, of suf- 
ficient strength to resist the assaults of an In* 
dian army* As the finishing of those forti- 
fications was essential to the existence of a 
colony, and of no less importance in prosecut- 
ing the designs which the leader and his fol- 
lowers meditated, both in order to secure a 
place of retreat, and to preserve their com- 
munication with tbe sea, every mau in the 
army, officers as well as soldiers, put his hand 
to tbe work, Cortes himself setting them an 
example of activity and perseverance in la- 
bour, Tbe Indians of Zempoalla and Quia- 
' biflan lent their aid ; and this petty station, 


the parent of so many mighty settlements, was 
soon in a state of defence. 8 

While engaged in this necessary work, 
Cortes had several interviews with the ca- 
ziques of Zempoalla and Quiabislan ; and a- 
vailing himself of their wonder and astonish- 
ment at the new objects which they daily be- 
held, he gradually inspired them with such a 
high opinion of the Spaniards, as beings of a 
superior order, and irresistible in arms, that, 
relying on their protection, they ventured to 
insult the Mexican power, at tbe very name 
of which they were accustomed to tremble. 
Some of Montezuma's officers having ap- 
peared to levy the usual tribute, and to de- 
mand a certain number of human victims as 
an expiation for their guilt in presuming to 
hold intercourse with those strangers whom the 
emperor had commanded to leave his domin- 
ions, instead of obeying tbe order, the caziques 
made them prisoners, treated them with great 
indignity, and as their superstition was no 
less barbarous than that of the Mexicans, 
they prepared to sacrifice them to their gods. 
From this last danger they were delivered by 
the interposition of Cortes, who manifested 
the utmost horror at the mention of such a 
deed. The two caziques having now been 
pushed to an act of such open rebellion, as left 
them no hope of safety but in attaching them- 
selves inviolably to the Spaniards, they soon 
completed their union with them, by formally 
acknowledging themselves to be vassals of the 
same monarch. Their example was followed 
by the Totonaques, a fierce people who inha- 
bited the mountainous part of the country. 
They willingly subjected themselves to the 
crown of Castile, and offered to accompany 
Cortes, with all their forces, in his march to- 
wards Mexico. 1 

Cortes had now been above three months 
in New Spain ; and though this period had 
not been distinguished by martial exploits, 
every moment had been employed in opera- 
tions, which, though less splendid, were more 
important. By his address in conducting 
his intrigues with his own army, as well as 
his sagacity in carrying on his negotiations 
with the natives, lie had already laid the 
foundations of his future success. But what- 
ever confidence he might place in the plan 
which he had formed, he could not but per- 
ceive, that as his title to eommaod was deriv- 
ed from a doubtful authority, be held it by a 
precarious tenure. The injuries which Ve- 
lasques bad received, were such as would 
naturally prompt him to apply for redress to 
their common sovereign ; and such a repre- 
sentation, he foresaw, might be given of his 
conduct, that he had reason to apprehend, 
not ouly that he might be degraded from 

• B. Dias, c. 45, 46. 48. Goraara, Cron. e. 5f, 33, 
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KU present rank, but subjected to punish- 
ment. Before be began his march, it was 
necessary to take the most effectual precau- 
tions against this impending danger. With 
this view, he persuaded the magistrates of 
the colony at Vera Cruz, to address a letter 
to the King, the chief object of which was to 
justify their own conduct in establishing a 
colony independent of the jurisdiction of 
Velasques. In order to accomplish this, they 
endeavoured to detract from his merit in fit* 
x ting out the two former armaments under 
Cordova and Grijalva, affirming that these 
bad been equipped by the adventurers who 
engaged in the expeditions, and not by the 
governor. They contended that the sole ob- 
ject of Velasquez was trade or barter with 
the natives, not to attempt the conquest of 
New Spain, or to settle a colony there. They 
asserted that Cortes and the officers who 
served under him hod defrayed the greater 
part of the expense in fitting out the arma- 
ment. On this account, they humbly re- 
quested their sovereign to ratify what they had 
done in his name, and to confirm Cortes in 
the supreme command by his royal commis- 
sion. That Charles might be induced to 
grant more readily wbat they demanded, they 
gave him a pompous description of the coun- 
try which they had discovered ; of its riches, 
the number of its inhabitants, their civiliza- 
tion and arts ; they related the progress which 
they had already made in annexing some 
parts of the country situated on the sea-coast 
to the crown of Castile; and mentioned 
the schemes which they had formed, as well 
as the hopes which they entertained, of re- 
ducing the whole to subjection. u Cortes 

himself wrote in a similar strain ; and as he 
knew that the Spanish court, accustomed to 
the exaggerated representations of every new 
country by its discoverers, would give little 
credit to their splendid accounts of New 
Spain, if these were not accompanied with 
such a specimen of what it contained as 
would excite a high idea of its opulence, he 
solicited his soldiers to relinquish what they 
might claim as their part of the treasures 
which had hitherto been collected, in order 
that the whole might be sent to the King. 
Such was the ascendant which he had ac- 
quired over their minds, and such their own 
romantic expectations of future wealth, that 

* In this letter it is asserted, that though a consider- 
able number of Spaniards have been wounded in their 
various enoount ers with the people of Tabasco, not 
one of them died, and all had recovered in a very short 
time. This seems to confirm what 1 observe in p. 
143, concerning the imperfection of the offensive wea- 
pons used by the Americans. In this letter, the human 
sacrifices offered by the Mexicans to their deities are 
described minutely, and with great horror; some of 
the fipssfiards, it is said, had been eye-witnesses of 
these barbarous rites. To the letter is sut>) oined a ca- 
talogue and description of the presents sent to the 
ftn.naroc. That published by tforoara, Cron. c. 29. 
seems to have been copied from it. Pet. Martyr de- 
scribe* many of the articles In his treatise * De Insults 
super invent**/ p. 554, Ac. 
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an army of indigent and rapacious adventur- 
ers was capable of this generoua effort, and 
offered to their sovereign the richest present 
that had hitherto been transmitted from the 
New World [104]. Portocarrero and Mon. 
tejo, the chief magistrates of the colony, were 
appointed to carry this present to Castile* 
with express orders not to touch at Cuba in 
their passage thither.* 

While a vessel was preparing for their de- 
parture, an unexpected event occasioned a 
general alarm. Some soldiers and sailors, 
secretly attached to Velasques, or intimidat- 
ed at the prospect of the dangers unavoidable 
in attempting to penetrate into the heart of a 
great empire with such unequal force, form- 
ed the design of seizing one of the brigan- 
tines, and making their escape to Cuba, 
in order to give tbe governor such intelli- 
gence as might enable him to intercept the 
ship which was to carry the treasure and dis- 
patches to Spain. This conspiracy, though 
formed by persons of low rank, was conduct- 
ed with profound secrecy; but at the mo- 
ment when every thing was ready for exe- 
cution, they were betrayed by one of their 
associates. 

Though the good fortune of Cortes inter- 
posed so seasonably on this occasion, the de- 
tection of this conspiracy filled his mind with 
most disquieting apprehensions, and prompt- 
ed him to execute a scheme which he had 
long revolved. He perceived that the spirit 
of disaffection still lurked among his troops ; 
that though hitherto checked by the uniform 
success of his schemes, or suppressed by the 
hand of authority, various events might oc- 
cur which would encourage and call It forth. 
He observed, that many of his men, weary of 
the fatigue of service, longed to revisit their 
settlements in Cuba ; and that upon any ap- 
pearance of extraordinary danger, or any re- 
verse of fortune, it would be impossible to 
restrain them from returning thither. He 
was sensible that his forces, already tod fee- 
ble, could bear no diminution, and that a 
very small defection of his followers, would 
oblige him to abandon the enterprise. After 
ruminating often, and with much solicitude, 
upon those particulars, he saw no hope of 
success but in cutting off all possibility of 
retreat, and in reducing his men to tbe ne- 
cessity of adopting the same resolution with 
which he himself was animated, either to 
conquer or to perish. With this view, he de- 
termined to destroy bis fleet $ but as he durst 
not venture to execute such a bold resolution 
by his single authority, he laboured to bring 
his soldiers to adopt bis ideas with respect 
to the propriety of this measure. His address 
in accomplishing this was not inferior to the 
arduous occasion in which It was employed. 
He persuaded some, that the ships had nuf- 
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fered so much fey hating been long at sea, to drag along the artillery by main fbrce. He 
as to be altogether unfit for service ; to o- offered likewise a considerable body of his 
there he pointed out what a seasonable rein- troops, but Cortes was satisfied with four hun- 
forcement of strength they would derive from dred ; taking care, however, to choose persona 
the junction of a hundred men, now unpro- of such note as might prove hostages for the 
fitably employed as sailors; and to all be re- fidelity of their master. Nothing memorable 
presented the necessity of fixing their eyes happened in his progress, until he arrived on 
and wishes upon what was before them, with- the confines of Tlascala. The inhabitants of 
out allowing the idea of a retreat once to that province, a warlike people, were impla- 
enter their thoughts. With universal con- cable enemies of the Mexicans, and bad been 
sent the ships were drawn ashore, and after united in an ancient alliance with tbe casiques 
stripping them of their sails, rigging, iron of Zempoalla. Though lets civilised than 
works, and whatever else might be of use, the subjects of Montesuma, they were advanc- 
they were broke in pieces. Thus, from an ed in improvement far beyond the rude nations 
effort of magnanimity, to which there is no- of America, whose manners we have described, 
thing parallel in history, five hundred men They had made considerable progress in agri- 
voluntarily consented to be shut up in a hos- culture ; they dwelt in large tow ns ; they 
tile country, filled with powerful and un- were not strangers to some species of corn- 
known nations;, and having precluded every merce ; and in the imperfect accounts of their 
means of escape, left themselves without Any institutions and laws, transmitted tons by the 
resource but their own valour and persever- early Spanish writers, we discern traces both 
ance. w of distributive justice and of criminal juris- 

Nothing now retarded Cortes ; the alacrity diction in their interior police. But still, as 
of his troops and the disposition of his allies the degree of their civilisation was incomplete, 
were equally favourable. All the advantages, and as they depended for subsistence, not on 
however, derived from the latter, though pro- agriculture alone, but trusted for it in a great 
cured by much assiduity and address, were measure to hunting, they retained many of the 
well nigh lost in a moment, by an indiscreet qualities natural to men in this state. Like 
sally of religious teal, which, on many occa- them, they were fierce and revengeful ; like 
sions, precipitated Cortes into actions incon- them, too, they were high-spirited and inde- 
sistent with the prudence that distinguishes pendent. In consequence of the former, they 
his character. Though hitherto he had nei- were involved in perpetual hostilities, and had 
ther time nor opportunity to explain to the but a slender and occasional intercourse with 
natives the errors of their own superstition, or neighbouring states. The latter inspired them 
to instruct them in the principles of the Chris- with such detestation of servitude, that they 
tian faith, he commanded his soldiers to over- not only refused to stoop to a foreign yoke, 
turn the altars, and to destroy the idols in the and maintained an obstinate and successful 
chief temple of Zempoalla, and in their place contest in defence of their liberty against the 
to erect a crucifix and an image of the Virgin superior power of the Mexican empire, but 
Mary. The people beheld this with astonish- they guarded with equal solicitude against 
ment and horror : tbe priests excited them to domestic tyranny ; and disdaining to acknow- 
arms ; but such was the authority of Cortes, ledge any master, they lived under the mild 
and to great the ascendant which the Spani- and limited jurisdiction of a council elected 
ard* had acquired, that the commotion was by their several tribes, 
appeased without bloodshed, and concord per- Cortes, though he had received information 
fectly re-established. * concerning the martial character of this people, 

Cortes began his march from Zempoalla flattered himself that bis professions of deliver- 
on the sixteenth of August, with five hundred ing the oppressed from the tyranny of Monte- 
men, fifteen hone, and six field-pieces. The suma, their inveterate enmity to the Mexicans, 
rest of hit troops, consisting chiefly of such as and the example of their ancient allies the 
from age or infirmity were less fit for active ZempoaUans, might induce the Tlascalans to 
service, he left as a garrison in Villa Rica, grant him a friendly reception, In order to 
under die command of Escalante, an officer of dispose them to this, four Zempoallans of great 
merit, and warmly attached to his interest eminence were sent ambassadors to request, in 
The casique of Zempoalla supplied him with his name, and in that of their casique, that 
provisions, and with two hundred of those they would permit the Spaniards to pass 
Indians called Tamemes , whose office, in a through tbe territories of tbe republic, in their 
country where tame animals were unknown, way to Mexico. But instead of the favoura- 
waa to carry burdens, and to perform all ser- ble answer which was expected, the Tlascalans 
▼il« labour. They were a great relief to the seised the ambassadors, and without any re- 
Spanish soldiers, who had hitherto been oblig- gard to their public character, made prepar- 
ed, net only to carry their own baggage, but tiona for sacrificing them to tbeir gods. At 

the same time, they assembled tbeir troops, in 
S?? ub!^ n J! # i 4 L’ **** B * DU * # °* 57 ‘ order to oppose those unknown invaders, If 
• &D!s%* 41, if. Herrera, dee. t. lib. v. c. 3, 4. they should attempt to make tbeir passage 
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good by force of arms. Various motives 
concurred in precipitating the Tlascalans into 
this resolution. A fierce people, shut up 
within its own narrow precincts, and little ac- 
customed to any intercourse with foreigners, 
is apt to consider every stranger as an enemy, 
and is easily excited to arms. They con- 
cluded, from Cortes’s proposal of visiting 
Montesuma in his capital, that, notwithstand- 
ing all his professions, he courted the friend- 
ship of a monarch whom they both hated and 
feared. The imprudent seal of Cortes, in 
violating the temples in Zemposlla, filled the 
Tlascalans with horror ; and as they were no 
less attached to their superstition than the 
other nations of New Spain, they were impa- 
tient to avenge their injured gods and to ac- 
quire the merit of offering up to them, as vic- 
tims, those impious men who had dared to 
profane their altars ; they contemned the 
small number of the Spaniards, as they had 
not yet measured their own strength with 
that of these new enemies, and had no idea 
of the superiority which they derived from 
their arms and discipline. 

Cortes, after waiting some days, in vain, 
for the return of bis ambassadors advanced 
[Aug. 90] into the Tlascalan territories. As 
the rosolutions of people who delight in war 
are executed with no less promptitude than 
they are formed, he found troops in the field 
ready to oppose him. They attacked him 
with great intrepidity, and, in the first en- 
counter, wounded some of the Spaniards, and 
killed two horses ; a loss, in their situation, 
of great moment, because it was irreparable. 
From this specimen of their courage, Cortes 
saw the necessity of proceeding with caution. 
His army marched in close order ; he chose 
the stations where he halted with attention, 
and fortified every camp with extraordinary 
care. During fourteen days he was exposed 
to almost uninterrupted assaults, the Tlasca- 
lans advancing with numerous armies, and re- 
newing the attack in various forms, with a de- 
gree of valour and perseverance to which the 
Spaniards bad seen nothing parallel in the 
New World. The Spanish historians describe 
those successive battles with great pomp, and 
enter into a minute detail of particulars, 
mingling many exaggerated and incredible 
circumstances [ 105] with such as are real and 
marvellous. But no power of words can ren- 
der the recital of a combat interesting, where 
there is no equality of danger ; and when the 
narrative closes with an account of thousands 
slain on one side, while not a single person 
falls on the other, the most laboured descrip- 
tions of the previous disposition of tbe troops, 
or of the various vicissitudes in the engage- 
ment, command no attention. 

Them are some circumstances, however, in 
tills war, which are memorable, and merit no- 
tice, at they throw light upon tbe character 
both of the people of New Spain, and of their 


conquerors. Though the Tlascalans brought 
into the field such numerous armies as appear 
sufficient to have overwhelmed the Spaniards, 
they were never able to make any impression 
upon their small battalion. Singular at this 
may seem, it is not inexplicable. Tbe Tlas- 
calans, though addicted to war, were, like all 
unpolished nations, strangers to military order 
and discipline, and lost in a great measure 
the advantage which they might have derived 
from their numbers, and the impetuosity of 
their attack, by their constant solicitude to 
carry off the dead and wounded. This point 
of honour, founded on a sentiment of tender- 
ness natural to the human mind, and strength- 
ened by anxiety to preserve the bodies of their 
countrymen from being devoured by their 
enemies, was universal among the people of 
New Spain. Attention to this pious office 
occupied them even during the heat of com- 
bat,^ broke their union, and diminished the 
force of the impression which they might have 
made by a joint effort. 

Not only was their superiority in number 
of little avail, but the imperfection of their 
military weapons rendered their valour in a 
great measure inoffensive. After three bat- 
tles, and many skirmishes and assaults, not 
one Spaniard was killed in the field. Arrows 
and spears, beaded with flint or the bones of 
fishes, stakes hardened in tbe fire, and wooden 
swords, though destructive weapons among 
naked Indians, were easily turned aside 
by the Spanish bucklers, and could hardly 
penetrate the e$caupiles t or quilted jackets, 
which the soldiers wore. The Tlascalans ad- 
vanced boldly to the charge, and often fought 
hand to hand. Many of the Spaniards were 
wounded, though all slightly, which cannot 
be imputed to any want of courage or strength 
in their enemies, but to the defect of the arms 
with which they assailed them. 

Notwithstanding the fury with which tbe 
Tlascalans attacked the Spaniards, they seem- 
ed to have conducted their hostilities with 
some degree of barbarous generosity. They 
gave the Spaniards warning of their hostile 
intentions, and as they knew that their in- 
vaders wanted provisions, and imagined, per* 
haps, like the other Americans, that they bad 
left their own country because it did not afford 
them subsistence, they sent to their camp a 
large supply of poultry and maise, desiring 
them to eat plentifully, because they scorned 
to attack an enemy enfeebled by hunger; 
and it would be an affront to their gods to offer 
them famished victims, as well as disagreeable 
to tliemselves to feed on such emaciated prey,* 

When they were taught by tbe first encptui* 
ter with their new enemies, that it was not 
easy to execute this threat; when they per- 
ceived, in the subsequent engagements, that 
notwithstanding all the efforts of their own 
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valour, of which they had a very high opinion, 
not one of the Spaniards was slain or taken, 
they began to conceive them to be a superior 
order of beings, against whom human power 
could not avail. In this extremity they had 
recourse to their priests, requiring them to re- 
veal the mysterious causes of such extraordi- 
nary events, and to declare what new means 
they should employ in order to repulse those 
formidable invaders. The priests, after many 
sacrifices and incantations, delivered this res- 
ponse. That these strangers were the off. 
spring of the sun, procreated by his animat- 
ing energy in the regions of the east ; that, 
by day, while cherished with the influence of 
his parental beams, they were invincible ; but 
by night, when his reviving heat was with- 
drawn, their vigour declined and faded like 
the herbs in the field, and they dwindled down 
into mortal men. a Theories less plausible 
have gained credit with more enlightened na- 
tions, and have influenced their conduct. In 
consequence of this, the Tlascalans, with the 
implicit confidence of men who fancy them- 
selves to be under the guidance of Heaven, 
acted in contradiction to one of their most 
established maxims in war, and ventured to 
attack the enemy with a strong body in the 
night-time, In hopes of destroying them when 
enfeebled and surprised. But Cortes had 
greater vigilance and discernment than to be 
deceived by the rude stratagems of an Indian 
army. The sentinels at his out-posts, observ- 
ing some extraordinary movement among the 
Tlascalans, gave the alarm. In a moment 
the troops were under arms, and sallying 
out, dispersed the party with great slaughter, 
without allowing it to approach the camp. 
The Tlascalans convinced by sad experi- 
ence that their priests had deluded them, and 
satisfied that they attempted in vain, either to 
deceive or to vanquish their enemies, their 
fierceness abated, and they began to incline 
seriously to peace. 

They were at a loss, however, in what 
manner to address the strangers, what idea 
to form of their character, and whether to con- 
sider them as beings of a gentle or of a ma- 
levolent nature. There were circumstances 
in their conduct which seemed to favour each 
opinion. On the one hand, as the Spaniards 
constantly dismissed the prisoners whom they 
took, not only without injury, but often with 
presents of European toys, and renewed their 
offers of peace after every victory ; this leni- 
ty araased people, who, according to the ex- 
terminating system of war known in Ame- 
rica, were accustomed to sacrifice and devour 
without mercy all the captives token in bat- 
tle, and disposed them to entertain favourable 
sentiments of the humanity of their new ene- 
mies But, on the other band, as Cortes 
had sailed fifty of their countrymen who 


14? 

brought provisions to his camp» and, suppos- 
ing them to be spies, had cut off their hands jb 
this bloody spectacle, added to the terror oc- 
casioned by the fire-arms and horses, filled 
them with dreadful impressions of the ferocity 
of their invaders [106 1 . This uncertainty 
was apparent in the mode of addressing the 
Spaniards. “ If,** said they, " you are di- 
vinities of a cruel and savage nature, we pre- 
sent to you five slaves, that you may drink 
their blood and eat their flesh. If you are 
mild deities, accept an offering of incense 
and variegated plumes. If you are men, here 
is meat, and bread, and fruit, to nourish 
you.” c The peace which both parties now 
desired with equal ardour was soon con- 
eluded. The Tlascalans yielded themselves 
as vassals to the crown of Castile, and en- 
gaged to assist Cortes in all his future opera- 
tions. He took the republic under his pro- 
tection, and promised to defend their persons 
and possessions from injury or violence. 

This treaty was concluded at a seasonable 
juncture for the Spaniards. The fatigue of 
service among a small body of men, sur- 
rounded by such a multitude of enemies, was 
incredible. Half the army was on duty 
every night, and even they whose turn it was ‘ 
to rest, slept always upon their arms, that 
they might be ready to run to their posts on 
a moment’s warning. Many of them were 
wounded ; a good number, and among these 
Cortes himself, laboured under the distempers 
prevalent in hot climates, and several had 
died since they had set out from Vera Cruz. 
Notwithstanding the supplies which they re- 
ceived from the Tlascalans, they were often 
in want of provisions, and so destitute of the 
necessaries most requisite in dangerous ser- 
vice, that they had no salve to dress their 
wounds, but what was composed with the 
fat of the Indians whom they had slain.d 
Worn out with such intolerable toil and 
hardships, many of the soldiers began to mur- 
mur, and, when they reflected on the multi- 
tude and the boldness of their enemies, more 
were ready to despair. It required the ut- 
most exertion of Cortes’s authority and ad- 
dress to check this spirit of despondency in 
its progress, and to reanimate his followers 
with their wonted sense of their own supe- 
riority over the enemies with whom they had 
to contend. 6 The submission of the Tlasca- 
lans, and tbeir own triumphant entry into 
the capital city, where they were received 
with the reverence paid to beings of a su- 
perior order, banished, at once, from the 
minds of the Spaniards, all memory of past 
sufferings, dispelled every anxious thought 
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with respect to their future operations, and 
fblly satisfied them that there was not now 
any power in America able to withstand their 
arms.** 

Cortes remained twenty days in Tlascala, 
in order to allow his troops a short interval 
of repose after such hard service. During 
that time he was employed in transactions 
and inquiries of great moment with respect 
to his future schemes. In his daily confer- 
ences with the Tlascalan chiefs, he received 
information concerning every particular re- 
lative to die state of the Mexican empire, or 
to the qualities of its sovereign, which could 
be of use in regulating his conduct, whether 
be should be obliged to act as a friend or as 
an enemy. As he found that the antipathy 
of his new allies to the Mexican nation was 
no less implacable than had been represented, 
and perceived what benefit he might derive 
from the aid of such powerful confederates, 
be employed all his powers of insinuation in 
order to gain their confidence. Nor was 
any extraordinary exertion of these necessary. 
The Tlascalans, with the levity of mind na- 
tural to unpolished men, were, of their own 
accord, disposed to run from the extreme 
of hatred to that of fondness. Every thing 
in the appearance and conduct of their guests 
was to them matter of wonder [107]. They 
gazed with admiration at whatever the Spa- 
niards did, and fancying them to be of hea- 
venly origin, were eager not only to comply 
with their demands, but to anticipate their 
wishes. They offered, accordingly, to ac- 
company Cortes in his march to Mexico, 
with all the forces of the republic, under the 
command of their most experienced captains. 

But, after bestowing so much pains on ce- 
menting this union, all the beneficial fruits 
of it were on the point of being lost, by a 
new effusion of that intemperate religious 
seal with which Cortes was animated, no less 
than the other adventurers of the age. They 
all considered themselves as instruments em- 
ployed by Heaven to propagate the Christian 
faith, and the less they were qualified, either 
by their knowledge or morals, for such a 
function, they were the more eager to discharge 
it. The profound veneration of the Tlasca- 
lans for the Spaniards, having encouraged 
Cortes to explain to some of their chiefs the 
doctrines of the Christian religion, and to in- 
sist that they should abandon their own su- 
perstitions, and embrace the faith of their 
new friends, they, according to an idea uni- 
versal among barbarous nations, readily ac- 
knowledged the truth and excellence of what 
be taught; but contended, that the TeuUs 
of Tlascala were divinities no less than the 
Cod in whom the Spaniards believed ; and 
as that being was entitled to the homage of 
Europeans, so they were bound to revert the 


same powers which their ancestors had wor- 
shipped. Cortes continued, nevertheless, to 
urge his demand in a tone of authority, 
mingling threats with his arguments, until 
the Tlascalans could bear it no longer, and 
conjured him never to mention this again, 
lest the gods should avenge on their beads 
the guilt of having listened to such a propo- 
sition. Cortes, astonished and enraged at 
their obstinacy, prepared to execute by force 
what he could not accomplish by persuasion, 
and was going to overturn their altars, and 
cast down their idols with the same violent 
hand as at Zempoalla, if Father Bartholo- 
mew de Olmedo, chaplain to the expedition, 
bad not checked his inconsiderate impetuo- 
sity. He represented the imprudence of 
such an attempt in a large city newly recon- 
ciled, and filled with people no less super- 
stitious than warlike ; he declared, that the 
proceeding at Zempoalla had always appeared 
to him precipitate and unjust ; that religion 
was not to be propagated by the sword, or 
infidels to be converted by violence ; that o- 
ther weapons were to be employed in this 
ministry ; patient instruction must enlighten 
the understanding, and pious example cap- 
tivate the heart, before men could be induced 
to abandon error, and embrace the truth.fi 
Amidst scenes, where a narrow-minded bi- 
gotry appears in such close union with oppres- 
sion and cruelty, sentiments so liberal and 
humane soothe the mind with unexpected 
pleasure ; and at a time when the rights of 
conscience were little understood in the 
Christian world, and the idea of toleration 
unknown, one is astonished to find a Spanish 
monk of the sixteenth century among the 
first advocates against persecution, and in be- 
half of religious liberty. The remonstrances 
of an ecclesiastic, no less respectable for wis- 
dom than virtue, had their proper weight with 
Cortes. He left the Tlascalans in the undis- 
turbed exercise of their own rites, requiring 
only that they should desist from their hor- 
rid practice of offering human victims in sa- 
crifice. 

Cortes, as soon as his troops were fit for 
service, resolved to continue his march to- 
wards Mexico, notwithstanding the earnest 
dissuasives of the Tlascalans, who represented 
his destruction as unavoidable, if he put 
himself in the power of a prince so faithless 
and cruel as Montezuma. As he was ac- 
companied by six thousand Tlascalans, he 
bad now the command of forces which re- 
sembled a regular army. They directed their 
course towards Cbolula [Oct. 13]; Montezu- 
ma, who had at length consented to admit the 
Spaniards into bis presence, having informed 
Cortes, that he had given orders for his 
friendly reception there. Cholula was a con- 
siderable town, and though only five league* 
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distant from Tlascala, was formerly an inde- 
pendent state, but bad been lately subjected 
to the Mexican empire. This was consider- 
ed by alt the people of New Spain as a holy 
place, the sanctuary and chief seat of their 
gods, to which pilgrims resorted from eve- 
ry province, and a greater number of hu- 
man victims were offered in its principal tem- 
ple than even in that of Mexico. h Monte- 
suma seems to have invited the Spaniards 
thither, either from some superstitious hope 
that the gods would not suffer this sacred 
mansion to be defiled, without pouring down 
their wrath upon those impious strangers, 
who ventured to insult their power in the 
place of its peculiar residence ; or from a 
belief that he himself might there attempt 
to cut them off with more certain success, un- 
der the immediate protection of his divinities. 

Cortes had been warned by the Tlascalans, 
before he set out on his march, to keep a 
watchful eye over the Cholulans. He him- 
self, though received into the town with much 
seeming respect and cordiality, observed se- 
veral circumstances in their conduct which ex- 
cited suspicion. Two of the Tlascalans, who 
were encamped at some distance from the 
town, as the Cholulans refused to admit their 
ancient enemies within its precincts, having 
found means to enter in disguise, acquainted 
Cortes, that they observed the women and 
children of the principal citizens retiring in 
great hurry every night ; and that six children 
had been sacrificed in the chief temple, a rite 
which indicated the execution of some war- 
like enterprise to be approaching. At the 
tame time, Marina the interpreter received 
information from an Indian woman of distinc- 
tion, whose confidence she had gained, that 
the destruction of her friends was concerted ; 
that a body of Mexican troops lay concealed 
near the town ; that some of the streets were 
barricaded, and in others, pits or deep trench- 
es were dug, and slightly covered over, as 
traps into which the horses might fall ; that 
stones or missive weapons were collected on 
the tops of the temples, with which to over- 
whelm the infantry ; that the fatal hour was 
now at hand, and their ruin unavoidable. 
Cortes, alarmed at this concurring evidence, 
secretly arrested three of the chief priests, 
and extorted from them a confession that con- 
firmed the intelligence which be had received. 
As not a moment was to be lost, he instantly 
resolved to prevent his enemies, and to inflict 
on them such dreadful vengeance as might 
strike Montesuma and his subjects with ter- 
ror. For this purpose, the Spaniards and 
Zempoallans were drawn up in a large court, 
which had been allotted for their quarters, 
near the centre of the town : the Tlascalans 
bad orders to advance ; the magistrates, and 
several of the chief citisens ware sent for,j 


under various pretexts, and seized. On a 
signal given, the troops rushed out and fell 
upon the multitude, destitute of leaders, and 
so much astonished, that the weapons drop* 
ping from their hands, they stood motionless, 
and incapable of defence. While the Spani- 
ards pressed them in front, the Tlascalans at- 
tacked them in the rear. The streets were 
filled with bloodshed and death. The tem- 
ples, which afforded a retreat to the priests 
and some of the leading men, were set on 
fire, and they perished in the flames. This 
scene of horror continued two days ; during 
which the wretched inhabitants suffered all 
that the destructive rage of the Spaniards, or 
the implacable revenge of their Indian allies, 
could inflict. At length the carnage ceased, 
after the slaughter of six thousand Cholulans, 
without the loss of a single Spaniard. Cortes 
then released the magistrates, and reproaching 
them bitterly for their intended treachery, de- 
clared, that as justice was now appeased, he 
forgave the offence, but required them to re- 
cal the citizens who had fled, and re-establish 
order in the town. Such was the ascendant 
which the Spaniards had acquired over this 
superstitious race of men, and so deeply were 
they impressed with an opinion of their supe- 
rior discernment, as well as power, that in o- 
bedience to this command, the city was in a 
few days filled again with people, who, amidst 
the ruins of their sacred buildings, yielded 
respectful service to men whose hnmU were 
stained with the blood of their relations and fel- 
low citizens [ 108]. i 

From Cholula, Cortes advanced directly to- 
wards Mexico [Oct. 29], which was only twen- 
ty leagues distant. In every place through 
which he passed, he was received as a person 
possessed of sufficient power to deliver the em- 
pire from the oppression under which it groan- 
ed ; and the CAziques or governors communi- 
cated to him all the grievances which they felt 
under the tyrannical government of Montezu- 
ma, with that unreserved confidence which 
men naturally repose in superior beings. 
When Cortes first observed the seeds of dis- 
content in the remote provinces of the empire, 
hope dawned upon his mind ; but when be 
now discovered such symptoms of alienation 
from tjieir monarch near the seat of govern- 
ment, he concluded that the vital parts of the 
constitution were affected, and conceived the 
most sanguine expectations of overtuniing a 
state, whose natural strength was thus divided 
and impaired. While those reflections en- 
couraged the general to persist in his arduous 
undertaking, the soldiers were no less ani- 
mated by observations more obvious to their 
capacity. In descending from the mountains 
of Chaleo^ across which the road lay, the vast 
plain of Mexico opened gradually to their 
view. When they first beheld this prospect, 
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one of the most striking and beautiful on the 
face of the earth ; when they observed fertile 
and cultivated fields, stretching farther than 
the eye could reach ; when they saw a lake re- 
sembling the sea in extent, encompassed with 
large towns, and discovered the capital city 
rising upon an island in the middle, adorned 
with its temples and turrets ; the scene so far 
exceeded their imagination, that some be- 
lieved the fanciful descriptions of romance 
were realised, and that its enchanted palaces 
and gilded domes were presented to their 
sight; others could hardly persuade them- 
selves that this wonderful spectacle was any 
thing more than a dream [109]. As they 
advanced, their doubts were removed, but 
their amazement increased. They were now 
fully satisfied that the country was rich be- 
yond any conception which they had formed 
of it, and flattered themselves that at length 
they should obtain an ample recompense for 
all their services and sufferings. 

Hitherto they liad met with no enemy to 
oppose their progress, though several circum- 
stances occurred which led them to suspect 
that some design was formed to surprise and 
cut them off. Many messengers arrived suc- 
cessively from Montezuma, permitting them 
one day to advance, requiring them on the 
next to retire, as his hopes or fears alternately 
prevailed ; and so wonderful was this infatua- 
tion, which seems to be unaccountable on any 
supposition but that of a superstitious dread 
of the Spauiards, as beings of a superior na- 
ture, that Cortes was almost at the gates of 
the capital, before the monarch had determin- 
ed whether to receive him as a friend, or to 
Oppose him as an enemy. But as no sign of 
open hostility appeared, the Spaniards, with- 
out regarding the fluctuations of Montezu- 
ma’s sentiments, continued their march along ; 
the causeway which led to Mexico through 
the lake, w'ith great circumspection and the 
strictest discipline, though without seeming to 
suspect the prince whom they were about to 
visit. 

When they drew near the city, about a 
thousand persons, who appeared to be of dis- 
tinction, came forth to meet them, adorned 
with plumes^ and clad in mantles of fine cot- 
ton. Each of these, in bis order, passed by 
Cortes, and saluted him according to the 
mode deemed most respectful and submis- 
sive in their country. They announced the 
approach of Montezuma himself, and soon 
after his harbingers came in sight. There 
appeared first two hundred persons in a uni- 
form dress, with large plumes of feathers, a- 
like in fashion, marching two and two, in 
deep silence, bare- footed, with tbeir eyes fix* 
ed pn the ground. These were followed by 
a company of higher rank, in tbeir roost showy 
apparel, in the midst of whom was Montezu- 
ma, in a cbtir or Utter richly ornamented with 
gold, aad liartb«rs of various colours* four 


of his principal favourites carried him on their 
shoulders, others supported a canopy of curi- 
ous workmanship over his head. Before him 
marched three officers with rods of gold in 
their hands, which theyjifted up on high at 
certain intervals, and at that signal all the 
people bowed their heads, and hid their faces, 
as unworthy to look on so great a monarch. 
When he drew near, Cortes dismounted, ad- 
vancing towards him with officious haste, and 
in a respectful posture. At the same time 
Montezuma alighted from his chair, and lean- 
ing on the arms of two of his near relations, 
approached with a slow and stately pace, hit 
attendants covering the street with cotton 
cloths, that he might not touch the ground. 
Cortes accosted him with profound reverence, 
after the European fashion. He returned the 
salutation, according to the mode of bis coun- 
try, by touching the earth with his hand, and 
then kissing it. This ceremony, the custo- 
mary expression of veneration from inferiors 
towards those who were above them in rank, 
appeared such amazing condescension in a 
proud monarch, who scarcely deigned to con- 
sider the rest of mankind as of the same species 
with himself, that all his subjects firmly be- 
lieved those persons, before whom he humb- 
led himself in this manner, to be something 
more than human. Accordingly, as they 
marched through the crowd, the Spaniards 
frequently, and with much satisfaction, heard 
themselves denominated Teulet , or divinities. 
Nothing material passed in this first inter, 
view. Montezuma conducted Cortes to the 
quarters which he had prepared for his recep- 
tion, and immediately took leave of him, with 
a politeness not unworthy of a court more re- 
fined. M You are now,” says he, “ with your 
brothers in your own house ; refresh your- 
selves after your fatigue, and be happy until 
I return.”* The place allotted to the Spa- 
niards for their lodging was a house built by 
the father of Montezuma. It was surround- 
ed by a stone wall, w ith towers at proper dis- 
tances, which served for defence as well as for 
ornament, and its apartments and courts were 
so large, as to accommodate both the Spani- 
ards and tbeir Indian allies. The first care 
of Cortes was to take precautions for his se- 
curity, by planting the artillery so as to com- 
mand the different avenues which led to it, 
by appointing a large division of his troop* 
to be always on guard, and by posting senti- 
nels at proper stations, with injunctions to 
observe the same vigilant discipline as if they 
were within sight of an enemy’s camp. 

In the evening, Montezuma returned to 
visit his guests with the same pomp as in tbeir 
first interview, and brought presents of such 
value, not only to Cortes and to bis officers, 
but even to the private men, as proved the 
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liberality of the monarch to be suitable to the 
opulence of his kingdom. A long conference 
ensued, in which Cortes learned what was the 
opinion of Montezuma with respect to the 
Spaniards. It was an established tradition, 

1 he told him, among the Mexicans, that their 
ancestors came originally from a remote re- 
gion, and conquered the provinces now sub- 
ject to his dominion ; that after they were 
settled there, the great captain who conduct- 
ed this colony returned to his own country, 
promising, that at some future period his des- 
cendants should visit them, assume the go- 
vernment, and reform their constitution and 
laws ; that from what he had heard and seen 
of Cortes and his followers, he was convinced 
that they were the very persons whose appear- 
ance the Mexican traditions and prophecies 
taught them to expect; that accordingly he 
'had received them, not as strangers, but as re- 
lations of the same blood and parentage, and 
desired that they might consider themselves 
as masters in his dominions, for both himself 
and his subjects should be ready to comply 
with their will, and even to prevent their 
wishes. Cortes made a reply in his usual 
style, with respect to the dignity and power of 
his sovereign, and his intention in sending 
him into that country ; artfully endeavouring 
so to frame his discourse, that it might coin- 
cide as much as possible with the idea which 
Montezuma had formed concerning the origin 
of the Spaniards. Next morning, Cortes and 
some of his principal attendants were admitted 
to a public audience of the Emperor. The 
three subsequent days were employed in view- 
ing the city ; the uppearance of which, so far 
superior in the order of its buildings and the 
number of its inhabitants to any place the 
Spaniards had beheld in America, and yet so 
little resembling the structure of a European 
city, filled them with surprise and admiration. 

Mexico, or Tenuchtitlan , as it was ancient- 
ly called by the natives, is situated in a large 
plain, environed by mountains of such height, 
that, though within the torrid zone, the tem- 
perature of its climate is mild and healthful. 
All the moisture which descends from the high 
grounds is collected in several lakes, the two 
largest of which, of about ninety miles in cir- 
cuit, communicate with each other. The wa- 
ters of the one are fresh, those of the other 
brackish. On the banks of the latter, and on 
some small islands adjoining to them, the ca- 
pita) of Montezuma's empire was built. The 
access to the city was by artificial causeways 
or streets formed of stones and earth, about 
thirty feet in breadth. As the waters of the 
lake during the rainy season overflowed the 
flat country, these causeways were of consider- 
able length. That of Tacuba, on the west, 
extended a mile and a half; that of Tepeaca,! 
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on the north-west, three miles ; that of Cuoya- 
can, towards the south, six miles. On the east 
there was no causeway, and the city could be 
approached only by canoes. *" In each of these 
causeways were openings at proper intervals, 
through which the waters flowed, and over 
these beams of timber were laid, which being 
covered with earth, the causeway or street had 
everywhere a uniform appearance. As the 
approaches to the city were singular, its con- 
struction was remarkable. Not only the tem- 
ples of their gods, but the houses belonging to 
the monarch, and to persons of distinction, 
were of such dimensions, that, in comparison 
with any other buildings which had been 
hitherto discovered in America, they might 
be termed magnificent. The habitations o f 
the common people were mean, resembling 
the huts of other Indians. But they were all 
placed in a regular manner, on the banks of 
the canals which passed through the city, in 
some of its districts, or on the sides of the 
streets which intersected it in other quarters. 

In several places were large openings or 
squares, one of which, allotted for the great 
market, is said to have been so spacious, 
that forty or fifty thousand persons carried on 
trafiick there. In this city, the pride of the 
New World, and the noblest monument of 
the industry and art of man while unacquaint- 
with the use of iron, and destitute of aid from 
any domestic animal, the Spaniards, who are 
most moderate in their computations, reckon 
that there were at least sixty thousand inhabi- 
tants .' 1 

But how much soever the novelty of those 
objects might amuse or astonish the Spani- 
ards, they felt the utmost solicitude with re- 
spect to their own situation. From a con- 
currence of circumstances, no less unexpect- 
ed than favourable to their progress, they had 
been allowed to penetrate into the heart of a 
powerful kingdom, and were now lodged in 
its capital, without having once met with 
open opposition from its monarch. The 
Tlascalans, however, had earnestly dissuaded 
them from placing such confidence in Mon- 
tezuma as to enter a city of such peculiar si- 
tuation as Mexico, where that prince would > 
have them at mercy, shut up as it were in a 
snare, from which it was impossible to e- j 
scape. They assured them that the Mexi- 
can priests had, in the name of the gods, 
counselled their sovereign to admit the Spa- 
niards into the capita), that he might cut 
them off there at one blow with perfect se- 
curity . 0 They now perceived too plainly, 
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that the apprehensions of their allies were 
not destitute of foundation ; that, by break- 
ing the bridges placed at certain intervals 
on the causeways, or by destroying part of 
the causeways themselves, their retreat would 
be rendered impracticable, and they must re- 
main cooped up in the centre of a hostile 
city, surrounded by multitudes sufficient to 
overwhelm them, and without a possibility of 
receiving aid from their allies. Montezuma 
had, indeed, received them with distinguished 
respect. But ought they to reckon upon 
this as real, or to consider it as feigned ? 
Even if it were sincere, could they promise 
on its continuance ? Their safety depended 
upon the will of a monarch in whose attach- 
ment they had no reason to confide ; and 
an order flowing from his caprice, or a word 
uttered by him in passion, might decide irre- 
vocably concerning their fate, p 

These reflections, so obvious as to occur to 
the meanest soldier, did not escape the vigi- 
lant sagacity of their general. Before he set 
out from Cholula, Cortes had received ad- 
vice from Villa Rica, q that Qualpopoca, one 
of the Mexican generals on the frontiers, 
having assembled an army in order to attack 
some of the people whom the Spaniards had 
encouraged to throw off the Mexican yoke, 
Escalante had marched out with part of the 
garrison to support his allies; that an en- 
gagement had ensued, in which, though the 
Spaniards were victorious Escalante, with 
seven of his men, had been mortally wound- 
ed, his horse killed, and one Spaniard had 
been surrounded by the enemy, and taken 
alive ; that the head of this unfortunate cap- 
tive, after being carried in triumph to differ- 
ent cities, in order to convince the people 
that their invaders were not immortal, had 
been sent to Mexico. r Cortes, though a- 
larmed with this intelligence, as an indica- 
tion of Montezuma's hostile intentions, had 
continued his march. But as soon as he en- 
tered Mexico, he became sensible, that, from 
«an excess of confidence in the superior valour 
and discipline of his troops, as well as from 
the disadvantage of having nothing to guide 
him in an unknown country but the defec- 
tive intelligence which he had received from 
people with whom his mode of communica- 
tion was very imperfect, he had pushed for- 
ward into a situation, where it was difficult 
to continue, and from which it was danger- 
ous to retire. Disgrace, and perhaps ruin, 
was the certain consequence of attempting 
the latter. The success of his enterprise de- 
pended upon supporting the high opinion 
wtiicb the people of New Spain had formed 
with respect to the irresistible power of his 
jntns. Upon the first symptom of timidity 
on his part, their veneration would cease, 
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and Montezuma, whom fear alone restrained 
at present, would let loose upon him the 
whole force of his empire. At the same time, 
he knew that the countenance of his own 
sovereign was to be obtained only by a series 
of victories, and that nothing but the merit 
of extraordinary success could screen his con- 
duct from the censure of irregularity. From 
all these considerations it was necessary to 
maintain his station, and to extricate himself 
out of the difficulties, in which one bold step 
had involved him, by venturing upon another 
still bolder. The situation was trying, 4>ut 
his mind was equal to it; and after revolving 
the matter with deep attention, he fixed upon 
a plan no less extraordinary than daring. 
He determined to seize Montezuma in his 
palace, and to carry him as a prisoner to the 
Spanish quarters. From the superstitious 
veneration of the Mexicans for the person of 
their monarch, as well as their implicit sub- 
mission to his will, he hoped, by having 
Montezuma in his power, to acquire the su- 
preme direction of their affairs ; or, at least, 
with such a sacred pledge in his hands, he 
made no doubt of being secure from any ef- 
fort of their violence. 

This he immediately proposed to his offi- 
cers. The timid startled at a method so au- 
dacious, and raised objections. The more in- 
telligent and resolute, conscious that it was 
the only resource in which there appeared 
any prospect of safety, warmly approved of 
it, and brought over their companions so cor- 
dially to the same opinion, that it was agreed 
instantly to make the attempt. At his usual 
hour of visiting Montezuma, Cortes went to 
the palace, accompanied by Alvarado, San- 
doval, Lugo, Velasquez de Leon, and Da- 
vila, five of his principal officers, and as 
many trusty soldiers. Thirty chosen men 
followed, not in regular order, but saunter- 
ing at some distance, as if they had no object 
but curiosity ; small parties were posted at 
proper intervals, in all the streets leading 
from the Spanish quarters to the court; and 
the remainder of bis troops, with the TJasca- 
lan allies, were under arms ready to sally 
out on the first alarm. Cortes and his at- 
tendants were admitted without suspicion; 
the Mexicans retiring, as usual, out of re- 
spect. He addressed the monarch in a tone 
very different from that which he had em- 
ployed in former conferences, reproaching 
him bitterly as the author of the violent as- 
sault made upon the Spaniards by one of his 
officers, and demanded public reparation for 
the loss which they had sustained by the 
death of some of their companions, as well as 
for the insult offered to the great prince 
w hose servants they were. Montezuma, con- 
founded at this unexpected accusation, and 
changing dolour, cither from consciousness 
of guilt, or from feeling the Indignity with 
which be was treated, asserted bis own inno- 
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cence with great earnestness ; and as a 
proof of it, gate orders instantly to bring 
Qualpopoca and his accomplices prisoners to 
Mexico. Cortes replied, with seeming com- 
plaisance, that a declaration so respectable 
left no doubt remaining in his own mind, 
but that something more was requisite to sa- 
tisfy his followers, who would never be con- 
vinced that Montezuma did not harbour hos- 
tile intentions against them, unless, as an e- 
videnco of his confidence and attachment, he 
removed from his own palace, and took up 
bis residence in the Spanish quarters, where 
he should he served and honoured as became 
a great monarch. The first mention of so 
strange a proposal bereaved Montezuma of 
speech, and almost of motion. At length, 
indignation gave him utterance, and he haugh- 
tily answered, “ That persons of his rank 
were not accustomed voluntarily to give 
up themselves as prisoners ; and were he mean 
enough to do so, his subjects would not per- 
mit such an affront to be offered to their sove- 
reign.** Cortes, unwilling to employ force, 
endeavoured alternately to soothe and to in- 
timidate him. The altercation became warm ; 
and having continued above three hours, Ve- 
lasquez de Leon, an impetuous and gallant 
young man, exclaimed with impatience, “Why 
waste more time in vain f Let us either 
seize him instantly, or stab him to the heart,*' 
The threatening voice and fierce gestures 
with which these words were uttered, struck 
Montezuma. The Spaniards, he was sensi- 
ble, had now proceeded so far, as left him no 
hope that they would recede. His own 
danger was imminent, the necessity unavoid- 
able. He saw both, and abandoning himself 
to bis fate, complied with their request. 

His officers were called. He communicat- 
ed to them his resolution. Though astonish, 
©d and afflicted, they presumed not to question 
the will of their master, but carried him in si- 
lent pomp, all bathed in tears, to the Spanish 
quarters. When it was known that the stran- 
gers were conveying away the Emperor, the 
people broke out into the wildest transports | 
of grief and rage, threatening the Spaniards 
with immediate destruction, as the punish- 
ment justly due to their impious audacity. 
But as soon as Montezuma appeared with a 
seeming gaiety of countenance, and waved his 
hand, the tumult was hushed ; and upon his 
declaring it to be of his own choice that he 
went to reside for some time among bis new 
friends, the multitude, taught to revere every 
intimation of their sovereign's pleasure, quiet- 
ly dispersed. * 

Thus was a powerful prince seised by a few 
strangers in the midst of his capital, at noon- 
day, and carried off as a prisoner without op- 
position or bloodshed. History contains no- 
thing parallel to this event, either with respect 

• B* Dias,* 05* Qomars, Cron. c. S3 Cortes Relat. 
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to the* temerity of the attempt, or the success 
of the execution ; and were not all the cir- 
cumstances of this extraordinary transaction 
authenticated by the most unquestionable evi- 
dence, they would appear so wild and extra- 
vagant, as to go far beyond the bounds of that 
probability which must be preserved even in 
fictitious narrations. 

Montezuma was received in the Spanish 
quarters with all the ceremonious respect 
which Cortes had promised. He was attend- 
ed by his own domestics, and served with his 
usual state. His principal officers had free 
access to him, and he carried on every func- 
tion of government as if he had been at per- 
fect liberty. The Spaniards, however, watch- 
ed him with the scrupulous vigilance which 
was natural in guarding such an important 
prize [ 1 10], endeavouring at the same time to 
soothe and reconcile him to his situation, by 
every external demonstration of regard and 
attachment. But from captive princes tho 
hour of humiliation and suffering is never far 
distant, Qualpopoca, his son, and five of the 
principal officers who served under him, were 
brought prisoners to the capital [Dec 4], in con- 
sequence of the orders which Montezuma had 
issued. The Emperor gave them up to Cor- 
tes, that he might inquire into the nature of 
their crime, and determine their punishment. 
They were formally tried by a Spanish court- 
martial ; and though they had acted no other 
part than what became loyal subjects and 
brave men, in obeying the orders of their law- ! 
ful sovereign, and in opposing the invaders j 
of their country, they were condemned to be j 
burnt alive. The execution of such atroci- j 
ous deeds is seldom long suspended. The j 
unhappy victims were instantly led forth. J 
The pile on which they were laid was com- 
posed of the weapons collected in the royal 
magazine for the public defence. An innum- 
erable multitude of Mexicans beheld, in si- 
lent astonishment, the double insult offered 
to the majesty of their empire, an officer of 
distinction committed to die flames by the au- 
thority of strangers, for having done wliat he 
owed in duty to bis natural sovereign ; and 
the arms provided by the foresight of their 
ancestors for avenging public wrongs, consum- 
ed before their eyes. 

But these were not the most shocking in- 
dignities which the Mexicans had to bear. 
The Spaniards, convinced that Qualpopoca 
would not have ventured to attack Escalante 
without orders from his master, were not sa- 
tisfied with inflicting vengeance on the instru- 
ment employed in committing that crime, 
while the author of it escaped with impunity. 
Just before Qualpopoca was led out to suffer, 
Cortes entered the apartment of Montezuma, 
followed by some of his officers, and a soldier 
carrying a pair of fetters j and approaching the 
monarch with a stern countenance, told him 
that as the persons who were now to undergo 
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the punishment which they merited, had charg- 
ed him as the cause of the outrage committed, 
it was necessary that he likewise should make 
atonement for that guilt; then turning away 
abruptly, without waiting for a reply, com- 
manded the soldiers to clap the fetters on his 
legs. The orders were instantly executed. 
The disconsolate monarch, trained up with an 
idea that his person was sacred and inviolable, 
and considering this profanation of it as the 
prelude of immediate death, broke out into 
loud lamentations and complaints. His at- 
tendants, speechless with horror, fell at his 
feet, bathing them with their tears ; and bear- 
ing up the fetters in their hands, endeavour- 
ed with officious tenderness to lighten their 
pressure. Nor did their grief and despon- 
dency abate until Cortes returned from the' 
execution, and with a cheerful countenance 
ordered the fetters to be taken off. As Mon- 
tezuma's spirits had sunk with unmanly de- 
jection, they now rose into indecent joy ; and 
with an unbecoming transition, be passed at 
once from the anguish of despnir to transports 
of gratitude and expressions of fondness to- 
wards his deliverer. 

In those transactions, as represented by the 
Spanish historians, we search in vain for the 
qualities which distinguish other parts of Cor- 
tes's conduct. To usurp a jurisdiction which 
could not belong to a stranger, who assumed 
no higher character than that of an ambassa- 
dor from a foreign prince, and under colour 
of it, to inflict a capital punishment on men 
whose conduct entitled them to esteem, ap- 
pears an act of barbarous cruelty. To put 
the monarch of a great kingdom in irons, and, 
after such ignominious treatment, suddenly to 
release him, seems to be a display of power 
no less inconsiderate than wanton. Accord- 
ing to the common relation, no account can be 
given either of the one action or the other, 
but that Cortes, intoxicated with success, and 
presuming on the ascendant which he had ac- 
I quired over the minds of the Mexicans, thought 
nothing too bold for him to undertake, or too 
dangerous to execute. But, in one view, 
these proceedings, however repugnant to justice 
and humanity, may have flowed from that 
artful policy which regulated every part of 
i Cortes's behaviour towards the Mexicans. 
They had conceived the Spaniards to be an 
order of beings superior to men. It was of 
the utmost consequence to cherish this illusion, 
and to keep up the veneration which it inspir- 
ed* Cortes wished that shedding the blood 
of a Spaniard should be deemed the most 
heinous of all crimes ; and nothing appeared 
better calculated to establish this opinion, than 
to condemn the first Mexicans who had ventur- 
ed to commit it to a cruel death, and to oblige 
tbeir monarch himself to submit to a mortify- 
ing indignity, aa an expiation for being ac- 
cessary to a deed so atrocious [ill]. 

2590*3 The rigour with which Cortes pu- 


nished the unhappy persons who first presum- 
ed to lay violent bands upon his followers, 
seems accordingly to have made all the im- 
pression that he desired. The spirit of Mon* 
tezuma was not only overawed, but subdued. 
During six months that Cortes remained in 
Mexico, the monarch continued in the Span- 
ish quarters, with an appearance of as entire 
satisfaction and tranquillity^ as if he had resid- 
ed there, not from constraint, but through 
choice. His ministers and officers attended 
him as usual. He took cognizance of all af. 
fairs ; every order was issued in his name. 
The external aspect of government appearing 
the same, and all its ancient forms being scru- 
pulously observed, the people were so little 
sensible of any change, that they obeyed the 
mandates of their monarch with the same sub- 
missive reverence as ever. Such was the 
dread which both Montezuma and his subjects 
had of the Spaniards, or such the veneration 
in which they held them, that no attempt was 
made to deliver their sovereign from confine- 
ment; and though Cortes, relying on this 
ascendant which he had acquired over their 
minds, permitted him not only to visit his 
temples, but to make hunting excursions be- 
yond the lake, a guard of a few Spaniards car- 
ried with it such a terror as to intimidate the 
multitude, and secure the captive monarch. 1 

Thus, by the fortunate temerity of Cortes 
in seizing Montezuma, the Spaniards at once 
secured to themselves more extensive autbori* 
ty in the Mexican empire than it was possible 
to have acquired in a long course of time by 
open force : and they exercised more absolute 
sway in the name of another than they could 
have done in their own. The arts of polished 
nations, in subjecting such as are less improv- 
ed, have been nearly the same in every period. 
The system of screening a foreign usurpation, 
under the sanction of authority derived from 
the natural rulers of a country, the device of 
employing the magistrates and forms already 
established as instruments to introduce a new 
dominion, of which we are apt to boast as 
sublime refinements in policy peculiar to tbe 
present age, were inventions of a more early 
period, and had been tried with success in the 
West, long before they were practised in the 
East. 

Cortes availed himself to the utmost of tbe 
power which he possessed by being able to act 
in the name of Montezuma. He sent some 
Spaniards, whom be judged best qualified for 
such commissions, into different parts of tbe 
empire, accompanied by persons of distinction, 
whom Montezuma appointed to attend them 
both as guides and protectors. They visited 
most of the provinces, viewed their soil and 
productions, surveyed with particular care the 
districts which yielded gold or silver, pitched 
upon several places as proper stations for fti- 
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ture colonies, and endeavoured to prepare the 
minds of the people for submitting to the Spa- 
nish yoke. While they were thus employed, 

* ortes, in the name and by the authority of 
Montezuma, degraded some of the principal 
officers in the empire, whose abilities or inde- 
pendent spirit excited his jealousy, und sub- 
stituted in their place persons less capable or 
more obsequious. 

One thing still was wanting to complete his 
security. He wished to have such command 
of the lake us might ensure a retreat, if, either 
from levity or disgust, the Mexicans should 
take arms against him, and break down the 
bridges or causeways. This, too, his own ad- 
dress, and the facility of Montezuma, enabled 
him to accomplish. Having frequently en- 
tertained his prisoner with pompous accounts 
of the European marine and art of navigation, 
he awakened his curiosity to see those moving 
palaces which made their way through the 
water without oars. Under pretext of grati. 
fying this desire, Cortes persuaded Montezu- 
ma to appoint some of his subjects to fetch 
part of the naval stores which the Spaniards 
had deposited at Vera Cruz to Mexico, and 
to employ others in cutting down and prepar- 
ing timber. With their assistance, the Spa- 
nish carpenters soon completed two brigan- 
tines, which afforded a frivolous amusement 
to the monarch, and were considered by Cor- 
tes as a certain resource, if he should be ob- 
liged to retire. 

Encouraged by so many instances of the 
monarch's tame submission to his will, Cortes 
ventured to put it to a proof still more trying. 
He urged Montezuma to acknowledge himself 
a vassal of the King of Castile, to hold his 
crown of him as superior, and to subject his 
dominions to the payment of an annual tri- 
bute. With this requisition, the last and 
most humbling that can be made to one pos- 
sessed of sovereign authority, Montezuma was 
so obsequious as to comply. He called to- 
gether the chief men of bis empire, and in a 
solemn harangue, reminding them of the tra- 
ditions and prophecies which led them to ex- 
pect the arrival of a people sprung from the 
same stock with themselves, in order to take 
possession of the supreme power, he declared 
his belief that the Spaniards were this pro- 
mised race; that therefore he recognised the 
right of their monarch to govern the Mexican 
empire : that he would lay his crown at his 
feet, end obey him as a tributary. While 
uttering these words, Montezuma discovered 
bow deeply he was affected in making such a 
sacrifice. Tears and groans frequently inter- 
rupted his discourse. Overawed and broken 
as his spirit was, it still retained such a sense 
of dignity, as to feel that pang which pierces 
the heart of princes when constrained to re- 
sign independent power. The first mention 
of such a resolution struck the assembly dumb 
with astonishment. This was followed by a 


sudden murmur of sorrow, mingled with in* 
dignation, which indicated some violent erup- 
tion of rage to be near at hand. This Cortes 
foresaw, and seasonably interposed to prevent 
it, by declaring that his master had no inten- 
tion to deprive Montezuma of the royal dig- 
nity, or to make any innovation upon the con- 
stitution and laws of the Mexican empire. 
This assurance, added to their dread of the 
Spanish power, and to the authority of their 
monarch's example, extorted a reluctant con- 
sent from the assembly [112]. The act of 
submission and homage was executed with all 
the formalities which the Spaniards were pleas- 
ed to prescribe. 0 

Montezuma, at the desire of Cortes, accom- 
panied this profession of fealty and homage 
with a magnificent present to his new sove- 
reign ; and after his example, his subjects 
brought in very liberal contributions. The 
Spaniards now collected all the treasure which 
had been either voluntarily bestowed upon 
them at different times by Montezuma, or had 
been extorted from his people under various 
pretexts ; and having melted the gold and 
silver, the value of these, without including 
jewels and ornaments of various kinds, which 
were preserved on account of their curious 
workmanship, amounted to six hundred thou- 
sand pesos. The soldiers were impatient to 
have it divided, and Cortes complied with 
their desire. A fifth of the whole was first 
set apart as the tax due to the King. An- 
other fifth was allotted to Cortes as command- 
er in chief. The sums advanced by Velas- 
quez, by Cortes, and by some of the officers, 
towards defraying the expense of fitting out 
the armament, were then deducted. The re- 
mainder was divided among the army, includ- 
ing the garrison of Vera Cruz, in proportion 
to their different ranks. After so many de- 
falcations, the share of a private man did not 
exceed a hundred pesos. This sum fell so 
far below their sanguine expectations, that 
some soldiers rejected it with scorn, and others 
murmured so loudly at this cruel disappoint, 
ment of their hopes, that it required all the 
address of Cortes, and no small exertion of 
his liberality, to appease them. The com- 
plaints of the army were not altogether desti- 
tute of foundation. As the crown had con- 
tributed nothing towards the equipment or 
success of the armament, it was not without 
regret that the soldiers beheld it sweep away 
so great a proportion of the treasure purchas- 
ed by their blood and toil. What fell to the 
share of the general appeared, according to 
the ideas of wealth in the sixteenth century, 
an enormous sum. Some of Cortes's favour- 
ites had secretly appropriated to their own 
use several ornaments of gold, which neither 
paid the royal fifth, nor were brought into ac- 
count as part of the common stock. It was, 

• Cortes. Relat. 238. D. B. Diaz, c. 101. Goman, 
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however, ao manifestly the interest of Cortes 
at Uiis period to make a large remittance to 
the King, that it is highly probable those con. 
cealments were not of great consequence. 

The total sum amassed by the Spaniards 
bears no proportion to the ideas which might 
be formed, either by reflecting on the descrip- 
tions given by historians of the ancient splen* 
dour of Mexico, or by considering the pro- 
ductions of its mines in modern times. But 
among the ancient Mexicans, gold and silver 
were not the standards by which the worth 
of other commodities were estimated; and, 
destitute of the artificial value derived from 
this circumstance, were no farther in request 
than as they furnished materials for orna- 
ments and trinkets. These were either con- 
secrated to the gods in their temples, or were 
worn as marks of distinction by their princes 
and some of their most eminent chiefs. As 
the consumption of the precious metals was 
inconsiderable, the demand for them was not 
such as to put either the ingenuity or indus- 
try of the Mexicans on the stretch, in order 
to augment their store. They were altoge- 
ther unacquainted with the art of working 
the rich mines with which their country a- 
bounded. What gold they had was gather- 
ed in the beds of rivers, native, and ripened 
into a pure metallic state. v The utmost ef- 
fort of their labour in search of it was to 
wash the earth carried down by torrents from 
the mountains, and to pick out the grains 
of gold which subsided; and even this sim- 
pie operation, according to the report of the 
persons whom Cortes appointed to Burvey the 
provinces where there was a prospect of find- 
ing mines, they performed very unskilfully. w 
From all those causes, the whole mass of 
gold in possession of the Mexicans was not 
great. As silver is rarely found pure, and 
the Mexican art was too rude to conduct the 
process for refining it in a proper manner, 
the quantity of this metal was still less con- 
siderable. * Thus, though the Spaniards had 
exerted all the power which they possessed 
in Mexico, and often with indecent rapacity, 
in order to gratify tbeir predominant passion, 
and though Montezuma bad fondly exhausted 
his treasures, in hopes of satiating their thirst | 
for gold, the product of both, which probably 
included a great part of the bullion in the 
empire, did not rise in value above what has 
been mentioned [113]. 

But however pliant Montezuma might be 
in other matters, with respect to one point 
be was inflexible* Though Cortes often 
urged him, with the importunate zeal of a 
missionary, to renounce bis false gods, and to 
embrace the Christian faith, he always reject- 
ed the proposition with horror. Superstition, 
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among the Mexicans, was formed into such 
a regular and complete system, that its insti- 
tutions naturally took fast hold of the mind ; 
and while the rude tribes in other parts of 
America were easily induced to relinquish a 
few notions and rites, so loose and arbitrary 
as hardly to merit the name of a public re- 
ligion, the Mexicans adhered tenaciously to 
their mode of worship, which, however bar- 
barous, was accompanied with such order and 
solemnity as to render it an object of the 
highest veneration. Cortes, finding all his 
attempts ineffectual to shake the constancy 
of Montezuma, was so much enraged at his 
obstinacy, that in a transport of seal he led 
out his soldiers to throw down the idols in 
the great temple by force. But the priests 
taking arms in defence of their altars, and 
the people crowding with great ardour to 
support them, Cortes’s prudence overruled 
iiis zeal, and induced him to desist from his 
rash attempt, after dislodging the idols from 
one of the shrines, and placing in their stead 
an image of the Virgin Mary [114], 

From that moment the Mexicans, who had 
permitted the imprisonment of their sove- 
reign, and suffered the exactions of strangers 
without a struggle, began to meditate how 
they might expel or destroy the Spaniards, 
and thought themselves called upon to avenge 
their insulted deities. The priests and lead- 
ing men held frequent consultations with 
Montezuma for this purpose. But as it 
might prove fatal to the captive monarch to 
attempt either the one or the other by vio- 
lence, he was willing to try more gentle 
means. Having called Cortes into his pre- 
sence, he observed, that now, as all the pur- 
poses of his embassy were fully accomplished, 
the gods had declared their will, and the peo- 
ple signified their desire, that he and his fol- 
lowers should instantly depart out of the em- 
pire. With this he required them to comply, 
or unavoidable destruction would fall sud- 
denly on their heads. The tenour of this 
unexpected requisition, as well as the deter, 
mined tone in which it was uttered, left 
Cortes no room to doubt that it was the re- 
sult of some deep scheme concerted between 
Montezuma and his subjects. He quickly 
perceived that he might derive more advan- 
tage from a seeming compliance with the mo- 
narch's inclination, than from an ill-timed at- 
tempt to change or to oppose it ; and replied, 
with great composure, that he had already be- 
gun to prepare for returning to his own coun- 
try ; but ar, be had destroyed the vessels in 
which he arrived, some time was requisite 
for building other ships. This appeared rea- 
sonable. A number of Mexicans were sent 
to Vera Cruz to cut down timber, and some 
Spanish carpenters were appointed to super- 
intend the work. Cortes flattered himself, 
that during this interval he might either find 
means to avert the threatened danger, or re- 
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ce*re such reinforcements at would enable 
him lo despite it. 

Almost nine months were elapsed since 
Portocarrero and Montejo had tailed with his 
dispatches to Spain ; and he daily expected 
their return with a confirmation of his autho- 
rity from the King. Without this, his con- 
dition was insecure and precarious ; and after 
all the great things which he had done, it 
might be his doom to bear the name and suffer 
the punishment of a traitor. Rapid and ex- 
tensive as his progress had been, he could not 
hope to complete the reduction of a great em- 
pire with so small a body of men, which by 
this time diseases of various kinds had con* 
siderably thinned ; nor could he apply for re. 
cruits to the Spanish settlements in the islands, 
until he received the royal approbation of his 
proceedings. 

While he remained in this cruel situation, 
anxious about what was post, uncertain with 
respect to the future, and by the late decla- 
ration of Montexuma, oppressed with a new 
addition of cares, a Mexican courier arrived 
with an account of some ships having appear- 
ed on the coast. Cortes, with fond credulity, 
imagining that his messengers were returned 
from Spain, and that the completion of all his 
wishes and hopes was at hand, imparted the 
glad tidings to his companions, who received 
them with transports of mutual gratulation. 
Their joy was not of long continuance. A 
courier from Sandoval, whom Cortes had ap- 
pointed to succeed Escalante in command at 
Vera Cruz, brought certain information that 
the armament was fitted out by Velasquez, 
governor of Cuba, and instead of bringing the 
aid which they expected, threatened them with 
immediate destruction. 

The motives which prompted Velasquez to 
this violent measure are obvious. From the 
circumstances of Cortes’s departure, it was 
impossible not to suspect bis intention of 
throwing off all dependence upon him. His 
neglecting to transmit any accyunt of his oper- 
ations to Cuba, strengthened this suspicion, 
which was ut last confirmed beyond doubt, by 
the indiscretion of the officers whom Cortes 
sent to Spain. They, from some motive which 
is not clearly explained by the contemporary 
historians, touched at the island of Cuba, con- 
trary to the peremptory orders of their gene- 
ral. t By this means Velasquez not only 
learned that Cortes and his followers, after 
formally renouncing all connexion with him, 
had established an independent colony in New 
Spain, and were soliciting the king to con- 
firm their proceedings by his authority ; but 
he obtained particular information concerning 
the opulence of the country, the valuable pre- 
sents which Cortes had received, and the in- 
viting prospects of success that opened to his 
view. Every passion which can agitate an 
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[ ambitious mind ; shame, at having been so 
grossly overreached; indignation, at being 
betrayed by the man whom he had selected 
as the object of ills favour and confidence; 
grief, for having wasted his fortune to ag- 
grandize an enemy ; and despair of recovering 
so fair an opportunity of establishing his fame 
and extending his power, now raged in the 
bosom of Velasquez. All these, with united 
force, excited him to make an extraordinary 
effort in order to be avenged on the author of 
llis wrongs, and to wrest from him his usurp- 
ed authority and conquests. Nor did he want 
the appearance of a good title to justify such 
an attempt. The agent whom he sent to Spain 
with an account of Grijalva’s voyage, bad 
met with a most favourable reception ; and 
from the specimens which he produced, such 
high expectations were formed concerning the 
opulence of New Spain, that Velasquez was 
authorised to prosecute the discovery of the 
country, and appointed governor of it during 
life, with more extensive power and privileges 
than had been granted to any adventurer from 
the time of Columbus. 2 Elated by this dis- 
tinguishing mark of favour, and warranted to 
consider Cortes not only as intruding upon his 
jurisdiction, but as disobedient to the royal 
mandate, he determined to vindicate his own 
rights, and the honour of his sovereign, by 
force of arms [115]. His ardour in carrying 
on his preparations was such as might have 
been expected from the violence of the pas- 
sions with which he was animated ; and in a 
short time an armament was completed, con- 
sisting of eighteen ships, which had on board 
fourscore horsemen, eight hundred foot sol- 
diers, of which eighty were musketeers, and 
a hundred and twenty cross-bow men, to- 
gether with a train of twelve pieces of cannon. 
As Velasquez’s experience of the fatal conse- 
quence of committing to another what be 
ought to have executed himself, had not ren- 
dered him more enterprising, he vested the 
command of this formidable body, which, in 
the infancy of the Spanish power in America, 
merits the appellation of an army, in Pam- 
philo de Narvaez, with instructions to seize 
Cortes and his principal officers, to send them 
prisoners to him, and then to complete the 
discovery and conquest of the country in his 
name. 

After a prosperous voyage, Narvaez land- 
ed his men without opposition near St. Juan 
de Ulua [April]. Three soldiers, whom 
Cortes had sent to search for mines in that 
district, immediately joined him. By this 
accident he not only received information 
concerning the progress and situation of 
Cortes, but as these soldiers had made some 
progress in the knowledge of the Mexican 
language, he acquired interpreters, by whose 
means be was enabled to hold some inter 
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course with the people of the country. But, 
according to the low cunning of deserters, 
they framed their intelligence with more at- 
tention to what they thought would be agree- 
able, than to what they knew to be true ; and 
represented the situation of Cortes to be so 
desperate, and the disaffection of his followers 
to be so general, as increased the natural 
confidence and presumption of Narvaez. 
His first operation, however, might have 
taught him not to rely on their partial ac- 
counts. Having sent to summon the gover- 
nor of Vera Cruz to surrender, Guevara, a 
priest whom he employed in that service, 
made the requisition with such insolence, 
that Sandoval, an officer of high spirit, and 
zealously attached to Cortes, instead of com- 
plying with his demands, seized him and 
his attendants, and sent them in chains to 
Mexico. 

Cortes received them, not like enemies, but 
as friends, and condemning the severity of 
Sandoval, set them immediately at liberty. 
By this well-timed clemency, seconded by 
caresses and presents, he gained their con- 
fidence, and drew from them such particulars 
concerning the force and intentions of Nar- 
vaez, as gave him a view of the impending 
danger in its full extent. He had not to 
contend now with half-naked Indians, no 
match for him in war, and still more inferior 
in the arts of policy, but to take the field a- 
gainst an army in courage and martial dis- 
cipline equal to his own, in number far su- 
perior, acting under the sanction of royal au- 
thority, and commanded by an officer of 
known bravery. He was informed that Nar- 
vaez, more solicitous to gratify the resent- 
ment of Velasquez, than attentive to the 
lionour or interest of his country, had begun 
his intercourse with the natives, by represent- 
ing him and his followers as fugitives and 
out-laws, guilty of rebellion against their own 
sovereign, and of injustice in invading the 
Mexican empire ; and had declared that his 
chief object in visiting the country was to 
punish the Spaniards who had committed 
these crimes, and to rescue the Mexicans 
from oppression. He soon perceived that 
the same unfavourable representations of his 
character and actions had been conveyed to 
Montezuma, and that Narvaez had found 
means to assure him, that as the conduct of 
those who kept him under restraint was 
highly displeasing to the King his master, 
he had it in charge not only to rescue an 
injured monarch from confinement, but to 
reinstate him in the possession of his ancient 
power and independence. Animated with 
this prospect of being set free from subjection 
to strangers, the Mexicans in several pro- 
vinces began openly to revolt from Cortes, 
and to regard Narvaez as a deliverer no less 
able than willing to save them. Montezuma 
himself kept up a secret intercourse with the 


new commander, and seemed to court him %s 
a person superior in power and dignity to 
those Spaniards whom he had hitherto rever- 
ed as the first of men [ 116 ]. 

Such were the various aspects of danger 
and difficulty which presented themselves to 
the view of Cortes. No situation can be 
conceived more trying to the capacity and 
firmness of a general, or where the choice of 
the plan which ought to be adopted was 
more difficult. If he should wait the ap- 
proach of Narvaez in Mexico, destruction 
seemed to be unavoidable ; for while the 
Spaniards pressed him from without, the in- 
habitants, whose turbulent spirit he could 
hardly restrain with all his authority and at 
tention, would eagerly lay hold on such a 
favourable opportunity of avenging all their 
wrongs. If he should abandon the capital, 
set the captive monarch at liberty, and march 
out to meet the enemy ; he must at once 
forego the fruits of all his toils and victories, 
and relinquish advantages which could not 
be recovered without extraordinary efforts 
and infinite danger. If, instead of employ- 
ing force, he should have recourse to concili- 
ating measures, and attempt an accommoda- 
tion with Narvaez ; the natural haughtiness 
of that officer, augmented by consciousness 
of his present superiority, forbade him to 
cherish any sanguine hope of success. After 
revolving every scheme with deep attention, 
Cortes fixed upon that which in execution 
was most hazardous, but, if successful, would 
prove most beneficial to himself and to his 
country; and with the decisive intrepidity 
suited to desperate situations, determined 
to make one bold effort for victory under 
every disadvantage, rather than sacrifice his 
own conquests and the Spanish interests in 
Mexico. 

But though he foresaw that the contest 
must be terminated finally by arms, it would 
have been not only indecent, but criminal, to 
have marched against his countrymen, with- 
out attempting to adjust matters by an ami- 
cable negotiation. In this service he employ- 
ed Olmedo, his chaplain, to whose character 
the function was well suited, and who pos- 
sessed, besides, such prudence and address as 
qualified him to carry on the secret intrigues 
in which Cortes placed hit chief confidence. 
Narvaez rejected, with scorn, every scheme 
of accommodation that Olmedo proposed, 
and was with difficulty restrained from lay- 
ing violent bands on him and his attendants. 
He met, however, with a more favourable re- 
ception among the followers of Narvaez, to 
many of whom he delivered letters, either 
from Cortes or his officers, their ancient 
friends and companions. Cortes artfully ac- 
companied these with presents of rings, chains 
of gold, and other trinkets of value, which 
inspired those needy adventurers with high 
ideas of the wealth that he had acquired, and 
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with envy of their good fortune who were 
engaged in his service. Some, from hopes 
of becoming sharers in those rich spoils, de- 
clared for an immediate accommodation with 
Cortes. Others, from public spirit, laboured 
to prevent a civil war, which, whatever party 
should prevail, must shake, and perhaps sub- 
vert the Spanish power, in a country where 
it was so imperfectly established. Narvaez 
disregarded both, and by public proclamation 
denounced Cortes and his adherents rebels 
and enemies to their country. Cortes, it is 
probable, was not much surprised at the un- 
tractable arrogance of NIrvacz; and, after 
having given such a proof of his own pacific 
disposition as might justify his recourse to o- 
ther means, he determined to advance to- 
wards an enemy whom he had laboured in 
vain to appease. 

He left a hundred and fifty men in the 
capital [May], under the command of Pedro 
de Alvarado, an officer of distinguished cou- 
rage, for whom the Mexicans had conceived 
a singular degree of respect. To the custody 
of this slender garrison he committed a great 
city, with all the wealth he had amassed, and, 
what was still of greater importance, the per- 
son of the imprisoned monarch. His utmost 
art was employed in concealing from Monte- 
zuma the real cause of his march. He la- 
boured to persuade him, that the strangers 
who had lately arrived were his friends and 
fellow-subjects ; and that, after a short inter- 
view with them, they would depart together, 
and return to their own country. The cap- 
tive prince, unable to comprehend the designs 
of the Spaniards, or to reconcile what he now 
neard with the declarations of Narvaez, and 
afraid to discover any symptom of suspicion 
or distrust of Cortes, promised to remain 
quietly in the Spanish quarters, and to cul- 
tivate the same friendship with Alvarado 
which he bad uniformly maintained with him. 
Cortes, with seeming confidence in his pro- 
mise, but relying principally upon the in-j 
junctions which he had given Alvarado to j 
guard his prisoner with the most scrupulous j 
vigilance, set out from Mexico. 

His strength, even after it was reinforced j 
by the junction of Sandoval and the garrison 
of Yera Crus, did not exceed two hundred 
and fifty men. As he hoped for success 
chiefly from the rapidity of his motions, his 
troops were not encumbered either with bag- 
gage or artillery. But as he dreaded ex- 
tremely the impression which the enemy 
might make with their cavalry, he had pro- 
vided against this danger with the foresight 
and sagacity which distinguish a great com- 
mander, Having observed that the Indians 
iA the province of Chinantla used spears of 
extraordinary length and force, he armed 
hie soldiers with these, and accustomed them 
to that deep and compact arrangement which 
the use of this formidable weapon, the best . 


perhaps that ever was invented for defence, 
enabled them to assume. 

With this small but firm battalion, Cortes 
advanced towards Zetnpoalla, of which Nar- 
vaez had taken possession. During bis march, 
he made repeated attempts towards some ac- 
commodation with his opponent. But Nar- 
vaez requiring that Cortes and his followers 
should instantly recognise his title to be go- 
vernor of New Spain, in virtue of the powers 
which he derived from Velasquez ; and Cortes 
refusing to submit to any authority which was 
not founded on a commission from the Empe- 
ror himself, under whose immediate protection 
he and his adherents had placed their infant 
colony; all these attempts proved fruitless. 
The intercourse, however, which this occa- 
sioned between the two parties, proved of no 
small advantage to Cortes, as it afforded him 
an opportunity of gaining some of Narvaez** 
officers by liberal presents, of softening others 
by a semblance of moderation, and of dazzling 
all by the appearance of wealth among his 
troops, most of his soldiers having converted 
their share of the Mexican gold into chains, 
bracelets, and other ornaments, which they dis- 
played with military ostentation. Narvaez 
and a little junto of his creatures excepted, all 
the army leaned towards an accommodation 
with their countrymen. This discovery of 
their inclination irritated his violent temper 
almost to madness. In a transport of rage, 
he set a price upon the head of Cortes, and 
of his principal officers ; and having learned 
that lie was now advanced within a league of 
Zcmpoalla with his small body of men, he 
considered this as an insult which merited im- 
mediate chastisement, and marched out with 
all his troops to offer him battle. 

But Cortes was a leader of greater abilities 
and experience than, on equal ground, to fight 
an enemy so far superior in number, and so 
much better appointed. Having taken his 
station on the opposite bank of the river de 
Canoas, where he knew that he could not be 
attacked, he beheld the approach of the ene- 
my without concern, and disregarded this vain 
bravado. It w'as then the beginning of the 
wet season/ and the rain had poured down 
during a great part of the day, with the vio- 
lence peculiar to the torrid zone. The fol- 
lowers of Narvaez, unaccustomed to the hard- 
ships of military service, murmured so much 
at being thus fruitlessly exposed, that, from 
their unsoldier-like impatience* as well as his 
own contempt of his adversary, their general 
permitted them to retire to Zempoalla. The 
very circumstance which induced them to quit 
the field, encouraged Cortes to form a scheme 
by which he hoped at once to terminate the 
war. He observed that his hardy veterans, 
though standing under the torrents which con- 
tinued to fall, without a single tent or any 
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•belter whatsoever to cover them, were so far 
from repining at hardships which were become 
familiar to them, that they were still fresh and 
alert for service. He foresaw that the enemy 
would naturally give themselves up to repose 
after their fatigue, and that, judging of the 
conduct of others by their own effeminacy, 
they would deem themselves perfectly secure 
at a season so unfit for action. He resolved, 
therefore, to fall upon them in the dead of 
night, when the surprise and terror of this un- 
expected attack might more than compensate 
the inferiority of his numbers. His soldiers, 
sensible that no resource remained but in some 
desperate effort of courage, approved of the 
measure with such warmth, that Cortes, in a 
military oration which he addressed to them 
before they began their march, was more 
solicitous to temper than to inflame their 
ardour. He divided them Into three parties. 
At the head of the first he placed Sandoval ; 
entrusting this gallant officer with the most 
dangerous and important service, that of seiz- 
ing the enemy’s artillery, which was planted 
before the principal tower of the temple, where 
Narvaez had fixed his bead* quarters. Chris- 
toval de Olid commanded the second, with 
orders to assault the tower, and lay hold on 
the general. Cortes himself conducted the 
third and smallest division, which was to act 
as a body of reserve, and to support the other 
two as there should be occasion. Having 
passed the river de Canoat, which was much 
•welled with the rains, not without difficulty, 
the water reaching almost to their chins, they 
advanced in profound silence, without beat of 
drum, or sound of any warlike instrument ; 
each man armed with his sword, his dagger, 
and Chinantlan spear. Narvaez, remiss in 
proportion to his security, had posted only 
two sentinels to watch the motions of an ene- 
my whom he bad such good cause to dread. 
One of these was seized by the advanced 
guard of Cortes's troops, the other made his 
escape, and, hurrying to the town with all the 
precipitation of fear and zeal, gave such time- 
ly notice of the enemy's approach, that there 
was full leisure to have prepared for their re- 
ception. But, through the arrogance and in- 
fatuation of Narvaez, this important interval 
was lost. He imputed this alarm to the cow- 
ardice of the sentinel, and treated with deri- 
sion the idea of being attacked by forces so 
unequal to his own. The shouts of Cortes's 
soldiers, rushing on to tire assault, convinced 
bim at last that the danger which he despised 
was real. The rapidity with which they ad- 
vanced was such, that only one cannon could 
be fired before Sandoval's party closed with 
the enemy, drove them from their guns, and 
began to force tbeir way up the steps of the 
tower. Narvaez, no less brave in action than 
presumptuous in conduct, armed himself in 
haste, and by bis voice and example animated 
bis men to the combat. Oiid advanced to sus- 


tain bis companions; and Cortes himself 
rushing to the front, conducted and added new 
vigour to the attack. The compact order in 
which this small body pressed on, and the im- 
penetrable front which they presented with 
their long spears, bore down all opposition be- 
fore it. They had now reached the gate, and 
were struggling to burst it open, when a sol- 
dier having set fire to the reeds with which the 
tower was covered, compelled Narvaez to sally 
out. In the first encounter he was wounded 
in the eye with a spear, and, falling to the 
ground, was dragged down the steps, and In a 
moment clapt in fitters. The cry of victory 
resounded among the troops of Cortes. Those 
who had sallied out with their leader now 
maintained the conflict feebly, and began to 
surrender. Among the remainder of his sol- 
diers, stationed in two smaller towers of the 
temple, terror and confusion prevailed. The 
darkness was so great, that they could not 
distinguish between their frienda and foes. 
Their own artillery was pointed against them. 
Wherever they turned their eyes, they beheld 
lights gleaming through the obscurity of nighty 
which though proceeding only from a variety 
of shining insects, that abound in moist and 
sultry climates, their affrighted imaginations 
represented as numerous bands of musketeers 
advancing with kindled matches to the attack. 
After a short resistance, the soldiers compell- 
ed their officers to capitulate, and before morn- 
ing all laid down their arras, and submitted 
quietly to their conquerors. 

This complete victory proved more accept- 
able, as it was gained almost without blood- 
shed, only two soldiers being killed on the 
side of Cortes, and two officers, tvith fifteen 
private men, of the adverse faction. Cortes 
treated the vanquished not like enemies, but 
as countrymen and friends, and offered either 
to send them back directly to Cuba, or to 
take them into his service, as partners in his 
fortune, on equal terms with his own soldiers. 
This latter proposition, seconded by a season- 
able distribution of some presents from Cortes, 
and liberal promises of more, opened pros- 
pects so agreeable to the romantic expecta- 
tions which had invited them to engage in 
this service, that all, a few partisans of Nar- 
vaez excepted, closed with it, and vied with 
each other in professions of fidelity and at- 
tachment to a general whose recent success 
had given them such a striking proof of hb 
abilities for command. Thus by a series of 
events no less fortunate than uncommon, 
Cortes not only escaped from perdition which 
seemed inevitable, but, when he bad least 
reason to expect it, was placed at the bead of 
a thousand Spaniards, ready to follow wher- 
ever he should lead them. Whoever reflects 
upon the facility with which this victory was 
obtained, or considers with what sadden and 
unanimous transition the followers of Nai* 
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hit rival, will be apt to ascribe both events as 
much to the intrigues as to the arms of Cortes, 
and cannot but suspect that the ruin of Nar- 
vaez was occasioned, no less by the treachery 
of his own followers, than by the valour of the 
enemy. b 

But, in one point, the prudent conduct and 
good fortune of Cortes were equally conspicu- 
ous. If, by the rapidity of his operations af- 
ter he began his march, he had not brought 
matters to such a speedy issue, even this deci- 
sive victory would have come too late to have 
saved his companions whom he left in Mexi- 
co. A few days after the discomfiture of 
Narvaes, a courier arrived with an account 
that the Mexicans had taken arms, and having 
seized and destroyed the two brigantines which 
Cortes bad built in order to secure the com. 
mand of the lake, and attacked the Spaniards 
in their quarters, had killed several of them, 
and wounded more, had reduced to ashes their 
magazine of provisions, and carried on hosti- 
lities with such fury, that though Alvarado 
and his men defended themselves with un- 
daunted resolution, they must either be soon 
cut off by famine, or sink under the multitude 
of their enemies. This revolt was excited by 
motives which rendered it still more alarming. 
On the departure of Cortes for Zempoalla, the 
Mexicans flattered themselves, that the long 
expected opportunity of restoring their sove- 
reign to liberty, and of vindicating their coun- 
try from the odious dominion of strangers, 
was at length arrived ; that while the forces 
of their oppressors were divided, and the arms 
of one party turned against the other, they 
might triumph with greater facility over both, j 
Consultations were held, and schemes formed 
with this intention. The Spaniards in Mex- 
ico, conscious of their own feebleness, suspect- 
ed and dreaded those machinations. Alvara- 
do, though a gallant officer, possessed neither 
that extent of capacity, nor dignity of man- 
ners, by which Cortes had acquired such an 
ascendant over the minds of the Mexicans, as 
never allowed them to form a just estimate of 
bis weakness or of their own strength. Alva- 
rado knew no mode of supporting his autho- 
rity but force. Instead of employing address 
to disconcert the plans, or to soothe the spirits 
of the Mexicans, he waited the return of one 
of their solemn festivals, when the principal 
persons in the empire were dancing, according 
to custom, in the court of the great temple ; 
he seized all the avenues which led to it, and, 
allured partly by the rich ornaments which 
they wore in honour of their gods, and partly 
by the facility of cutting off at once the au- 
thors of that conspiracy which he dreaded, he 
fell upon them, unarmed and unsuspicious of 
any danger, and massacred a great number, 
none escaping but such as made their way o- 
▼er the battlements of the temple. An action 
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so cruel and treacherous filled not only the 
city, but the whole empire, with indignation 
and rage. All called aloud for vengeance ; 
and regardless of the safety of their monarch, 
whose life was at the mercy of the Spaniards, 
or of their own danger in assaulting an enemy 
who had been so long the object of their ter- 
ror, they committed all those acts of violence 
of which Cortes received an account. 

To him the danger appeared so imminent, 
as to admit neither of deliberation nor delay. 
He set out instantly with all his forces, and 
returned from Zempoalla with no less rapidi- 
ty than he had advanced thither. At Tlasca- 
la he was joined by two thousand chosen wa- 
riors. On entering the Mexican territories, 
he found that disaffection to the Spaniards 
was not confined to the capital. The princi- 
pal inhabitants had deserted the towns through 
which he passed ; no person of note appear- 
ing to meet him with the usual respect; no 
provision was made for the subsistence of his 
troops ; and though he was permitted to ad- 
vance without opposition, the solitude and 
silence which reigned in every place, and the 
horror with which the people avoided all in- 
tercourse with him, discovered a deep-rooted 
antipathy, that excited the most just alarm. 
But implacable as the enmity of the Mexi- 
cans was, they were so unacquainted with the 
science of war, that they knew not how to 
take the proper measures, either for their own 
safety or the destruction of the Spaniards. 
Uninstructed by their former error in admit- 
ting a formidable enemy into their capital, in- 
stead of breaking down the causeways and 
bridges, by which they might have enclosed 
Alvarado and his party, and have effectually 
stopped the career of Cortes, they again suf- 
fered him to march into the city [June 24], 
without molestation, and to take quiet posses- 
sion of his ancient station. 

The transports of joy with which Alvarado 
and his soldiers received their companions 
cannot be expressed. Both parties were so 
much elated, the one with their seasonable 
deliverance, and (he other with the great ex- 
ploits which they had achieved, that this in- 
toxication of success seems to have reached 
Cortes himself j and he behaved on this occa- 
sion neither with his usual sagacity nor atten- 
tion. He not only neglected to visitMont£> 
zuma, but imbittered theinsulfchj pjlflp j^ 
full of contempt for that 
and his people. The foa 
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of Alvarado, and that his original purpose in 
visiting their country had not been, as he pre- 
tended, to court the alliance of their sovereign, 
but to attempt the conquest of his dominions. 
They resumed their arms with the additional 
fury which this discovery inspired, attacked a 
considerable body of Spaniards who were 
marching towards the great square in which 
the public market was held, and compelled 
them to retire with 6ome loss. Imboldened 
by this success, and delighted to find that 
their oppressors were not invincible, they ad- 
vanced next day with extract dinary martial 
pomp to assault the Spaniards in their quar- 
ters. Their number was formidable, and their 
undaunted courage still more so. Though the 
artillery pointed against their numerous bat- 
talions, crowded together in narrow streets, 
swept off multitudes at every discharge ; 
though every blow of the Spanish weapons 
fell with mortal effect upon their naked bodies, 
the impetuosity of the assault did not abate. 
Fresh men rushed forward to occupy the 
places of the slain, and meeting with the same 
fate, were succeeded by others no less intre- 
pid and eager for vengeance. The utmost 
efforts of Cortes's abilities and experience, 
seconded by the disciplined valour of his 
troops, were hardly sufficient to defend the 
fortifications that surrounded the post where 
the Spaniards were stationed, into which the 
enemy were more thau once on the point of 
forcing their way. 

Cortes beheld, with wonder, the implaca- 
ble ferocity of a people who seemed at first to 
submit tamely to the yoke, and had conti- 
nued so long passive under it. The soldiers 
of Narvaez, who fondly imagined that they 
followed Cortes to share in the spoils of a 
conquered empire, were astonished to find 
that they were involved in a dangerous war, 
with an enemy whose vigour was still unbro- 
ken, and loudly execrated their own weakness 
in giving such easy credit to the delusive pro- 
mises of their new leader. 6 But surprise and 
complaints were of no avail. Some immedi- 
ate and extraordinary effort was requisite to 
extricate themselves out of their present situ- 
ation. As soon as the approach of evening 
induced the Mexicans to retire, in compliance 
with their national custom of ceasing from 
hostilities with the setting sun, Cortes began 
to prepare for a sally, next day, with such a 
considerable force, as might either drive the 
enemy out of the city, or compel them to 
listen to terms of accommodation. 

He conducted, in person, the troops destin- 
ed for this important service. Every inven- 
tion known in the European art of war, as 
well as every precaution, suggested by his 
long acquaintance with the Indian mode of 
fighting, were employed to ensure success. 
But he found an enemy prepared and deter- 
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mined to oppose him. The force of the Mex- 
icans was greatly augmented by fresh troops, 
which poured in continually from the coun- 
try, and their animosity was in no degree abat- 
ed. They were led by their nobles, inflamed 
by the exhortations of their priests, and fought 
in defence of their temples and families, 
under the eye of their gods, and in presence 
of their wives and children. Notwithstanding 
their numbers, and enthusiastic contempt of 
danger and death, wherever the Spaniards 
could close with them, the superiority of their 
discipline and arms obliged the Mexicans to 
give way. But in narrow streets, and where 
many of the bridges of communication were 
broken down, the Spaniards could seldom 
come to a fair rencounter with the enetny, 
and as they advanced, were exposed to showers 
of arrows and stones from the tops of houses. 
After a day of incessant exertion, though vast 
numbers of the Mexicans fell, and part of 
the city was burnt, the Spaniards, weary 
with the slaughter, and harassed by multi- 
tudes which successively relieved each other, 
were obliged at length to retire, with the 
mortification of having accomplished nothing 
so decisive as to compensate the unusual cala- 
mity of having twelve soldiers killed, and 
above sixty wounded. Another sally, made 
with greater force, was not more effectual, 
and in it the general himself was wounded in 
the hand. 

Cortes now perceived, too late, the fatal 
error into which he had been betrayed by his 
own contempt oF the Mexicans, and was sa- 
tisfied that he could neither maintain his pre- 
sent station in the centre of a hostile city, 
nor retire from it without the most imminent 
danger. One resource still remained, to try 
what effect the interposition of Montezuma 
might have to soothe or overawe his subjects. 
When the Mexicans approached next morn- 
ing to renew the assault, that unfortunate 
prince, at the mercy of the Spaniards, and re- 
duced to the sad necessity of becoming the 
instrument of his own disgrace, and of the 
slavery of his people [117 >, advanced to the 
battlements in his royal robes, and with all 
the pomp in which be used to appear on so- 
lemn occasions. At sight pf their sove- 
reign, w hom they had long been accustomed 
to honour, and almost to revere as a god, 
the weapons dropped from their hands, every 
tongue was silent, all bowed their heads, 
and many prostrated themselves on the 
ground. Montezuma addressed them with 
every argument that could mitigate their 
rage, or persuade them to cease from hosti- 
lities. When he ended his discourse, a sul- 
len murmur of disapprobation run through 
the rauks j to this succeeded reproaches and 
threats j and the fury of the multitude rising 
in a moment above every restraint of decency 
or respect, flights of arrows and vollfeg of 
stones poured in so violently upon the fain ‘ 
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parts, that before the Spanish soldiers, ap- 
pointed to cover Montezuma with their buck- 
lers, had time to lift them in his defence, 
two arrows wounded the unhappy monarch, 
and the blow of a stone on his temple struck 
him to the ground. On seeing him fall, the 
Mexicans were so much astonished, that with 
a transition not uncommon in popular tu- 
mults, they passed in a moment from one ex. 
treme to the other; remorse succeeded to 
insult, and they fled with horror, as if the 
vengeance of heaven were pursuing the crime 
which they had committed. The Spaniards 
without molestation carried Montezuma to 
his apartments, and Cortes hastened thither 
to console him under his misfortune. But 
the unhappy monarch now perceived how 
low he was sunk, and the haughty spirit 
which seemed to have been so long extinct, re- 
turning, be scorned to survive this last hu- 
miliation, and to protract an ignominious 
life, not only as the prisoner and tool of his 
enemies, but as the object of contempt or de- 
testation among his subjects. In a transport 
of rage he tore the bandages from his wounds, 
and refused, with such obstinacy, to take any 
nourishment, that he soon ended his wretch- 
ed days, rejecting with disdain all the solici- 
tations of the Spaniards to embrace the Chris- 
tian faith. 

Upon the death of Montezuma, Cortes 
having lost all hope of bringing the Mexicans 
to an accommodation, saw no prospect of 
safety but in attempting a retreat, and began 
to prepare for it. But a sudden motion of 
the Mexicans engaged him in new conflicts. 
They took possession of a high tower in 
the great temple which overlooked the Spa- 
nish quarters, and placing there n garrison of 
their principal warriors, not a Spaniard could 
stir without being exposed to their missile 
weapons. From this post it was necessary 
to dislodge them at any risk; and Juan de 
Escobar, with a numerous detachment of 
chosen soldiers, was ordered to make the at- 
tack. But Escobar, though a gallant officer, 
and at the head of troops accustomed to con- 
quer, and who now fought under the eyes of 
their countrymen, was thrice repulsed, Cor- 
tes, sensible that not only the reputation 
but the safety of his army depended on the 
success of this assault, ordered a buckler to 
be tied to his arm, as he could not manage it 
with bis wounded hand, and rushed with his 
drawn sword into the thickest of the comba- 
tants. Encouraged by the presence of their 
genera], the Spaniards returned to the charge 
with such vigour, that they gradually forced 
their way up the steps, and drove the Mexi- 
cans to the platform at the top of the tower. 
There a dreadful carnage began, when two 
youdg Mexicans of high rank, observing 
Cortes as he animated his soldiers by bis 
voice and example, resolved to sacrifice their 
own lives in order to cut off the author of all 
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the calamities which desolated their country. 
They approached him in a supplicant posture, 
as if they had intended to lay down their 
arms, and seizing him in a moment, hurried 
him towards the battlements, over which they 
threw themselves headlong, in hopes of drag- 
ging him along to be dashed in pieces by the 
same fall. But Cortes, by his strength and 
agility, broke loose from their grasp, and the 
gallant youths perished in this generous 
though unsuccessful attempt to save their 
country.*! As soon as the Spaniards became 
masters of the tower, they set fire to it, and, 
without farther molestation, continued the 
preparations for their retreat. 

This became the more necessary, as the 
Mexicans were so much astonished at the last 
effort of the Spanish valour, that they began 
to change their whole system of hostility, and, 
instead of incessant attacks, endeavoured, by 
barricading the streets, and breaking down the 
causeways, to cut off the communication of 
the Spaniards with the continent, and thus to 
starve an enemy whom they could not sub- 
due. The first point to be determined by 
Cortes and his followers, was, whether they 
should march out openly in the face of day, 
when they could discern every danger, and see 
how to regulate their own motions, as well as 
how to resist the assaults of the enemy ? or, 
whether they should endeavour to retire secret- 
ly in the night ? The latter was preferred, 
partly from hopes that their national supersti- 
tion would restrain the Mexicans from ven- 
turing to attack them in the night, and partly 
from their own fond belief in the predictions 
of a private soldier, who, having acquired uni- 
versal credit by a smattering of learning and 
his pretensions to astrology, boldly assured his 
countrymen of success if they made their re- 
treat in this manner. They began to move, 
towards midnight, in three divisions. San do- 
val led the van ; Pedro Alvarado and Velas- 
quez de Leon, had the conduct of the rear ; 
and Cortes commanded in the centre, where 
he placed the prisoners, among whom were a 
son and two daughters of Montezuma, to- 
gether with several Mexicans of distinction, 
the artillery, the baggage, and a portable 
bridge of timber, intended to be laid over the 
breaches in the cause way. They marched in 
profound silence along the causeway which 
led to Tacuba, because it was shorter than any 
of the rest, and, lying most remote from the 
road towards Tl&scala and the sea-coast, had 
been left more entire by the Mexicans. They 
reached the first breach in it without molesta- 
tion, hoping that their retreat was undiscovered. 

But the Mexicans, unperceived, bad not only 


4 M. Cl&vicero hat censured me with asperity for re- 
lating this gallant action of the two Mexicans, and for 
supposing that there were battlements round the tem- 
ple of Mexico. 1 related the attempt to destroy Cortes 
on the authority of Herrera, doe- 2. lib. x* c. 9 . and re 
Torquemada, lib. iv. c. 69. I followed them likewise 
in supposing the uppermost platform of the temple to 
be encompassed by a battlement or rail- 
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watched all their motions with attention, but number, the survivors dejected, and most of 
had made proper dispositions for a most for. them covered with wounds, the thoughts of 
mid&ble attack. While the Spaniards were in. what they had suffered, and the remembrance 
tent upon placing their bridge in the breach, of so many faithful friends and gallant follow- 
ed occupied in conducting their horses and ers who had fallen in that night of sorrow,® 
artillery along it, they were suddenly alarmed pierced his soul with such Anguish, that while 
with a tremendous sound of warlike instru. he was forming their ranks, and issuing some 
ments, and a general shout from an innumcr- necessary orders, his soldiers observed the tears 
able multitude of enemies ; the lake was cover- trickling from his eyes, and remarked, with 
ed with canoes; flights of arrows and showers much satisfaction, that while attentive to the 
of stones poured in upon them from every duties of a general, he was not insensible to 
quarter ; the Mexicans rushing forward to the the feelings of a man. 
charge with fearless impetuosity, as if they In this fatal retreat, many officers of die* 
hoped in that moment to be avenged for all tinction perished [118], and among these Ve- 
their wrongs. Unfortunately the wooden lasquez de Leon, who having forsaken the 
bridge, by the weight of the artillery, was party of his kinsman, the governor of Cuba, 
wedged so fast into the stones and mud, that to follow the fortune of his companions, was, 
it was impossible to remove it. Dismayed at on that account, as well as for bis superior 
this accident, the Spaniards advanced with merit, respected by them as the second person 
precipitation towards the second breach. The in the army. All the artillery, ammunition, 
Mexicans hemmed them in on every side, and and baggage, were lost; the greater part of 
though they defended themselves with their the horses, and above two thousand Tlascalans, 
usual courage, yet crowded together as they were killed, and only a very small portion of 
were on a narrow causeway, their discipline the treasure which they had amassed was 
*«nd military skill were of little avail, nor did saved. This, which had been always their 
the obscurity of the night permit them to dc- chief object, proved a great cause of their ca- 
rive great advantage from their fire-arms, or lamity ; for many of the soldiers having so 
the superiority of their other weapons. All overloaded themselves with bars of gold as 
Mexico was now in arms, and so eager were rendered them unfit for action, and retarded 
the people on the destruction of their oppres- their flight, fell, ignominiously, the victims of 
sors, that they who were not near enough to their own inconsiderate avarice. Amidst so 
annoy them in person, impatient of the delay, many disasters, it was some consolation to 
pressed forward with such ardour, as drove on find that Aguilar and Marina, whose function 
their countrymen in the front with irresistible as interpreters was of such essential impor- 
violence. Fresh warriors instantly filled the tance, had made their escape/ I 

place of such as fell. The Spaniards, weary The first care of Cortes was to find some j 
with slaughter, and unable to sustain the shelter for his wearied troops; for as the j 
weight of the torrent that poured in upon Mexicans infested them on every side, and 
them, began to give way. In a moment the the people of Tacuba began to take arms, he 
confusion was universal ; horse and foot, could not continue in his present station, 
officers and soldiers, friends and enemies, He directed his march towards the rising 
were mingled together; and while all fought, ground, and having fortunately discovered a 
and many fell, they could hardly distinguish temple situated on an eminence, took poa- 
from what hand the blow came. session of it. There he found not only the 

Cortes, with about a hundred foot soldiers shelter for which he wished, but, what was 
and a few horse, forced his way over the two no less wanted, some provisions to refresh 
remaining breaches in the causeway, the bodies his men ; and though the enemy did not in- 
of the dead serving to fill up the chasms, and termit their attacks throughout the day, they 
reached the main land. Having formed them were with less difficulty prevented from mak- 
aa soon as they arrived, he returned with such ing any impression. During this time Cor- 
as were yet capable of service, to assist his tes was engaged in deep consultation with 
friends in their retreat, and to encourage them, his officers, concerning the route which they 
by bis presence and example, to persevere in ought to take in their retreat. They were 
the efforts requisite to effect it. He met with now on the west side of the lake. Tlaacala, 
part of his soldiers, who had broke through the only place where they could hope for a 
die enemy, but found many more overwhelm- friendly reception, lay about sixty-four miles 
ed by the multitude of their aggressors, or pe- to the east of Mexico;* so that they were 
rishing in the lake ; and heard the piteous la- obliged to go round the north end of the lake 
mentations of others, whom the Mexicans, before they could fall into the road which 
having taken alive, were carrying off in tri- Jed thither. A Tlascalan soldier undertook 
utnph to be sacrificed to the god of war. Be- to be their guide, and conducted them 
fore day, all who had escaped assembled at 

T»cut». But when the morning dawned, gui.K ^ It U rtUl dhttn- 

and discovered to the view of Cortes his shat- * Cortes Helat. p. *48. B. Dies, e. 1*8. Goman. 

tarred battalion, reduced to leas than half it. Cn ?;2„ ,< 5* dec * *• fib- v. c. 11, 11 
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through a country, in tome places marshy, 
in others mountainous, in all ill cultivated 
and thinly peopled. They marched for six 
days with little respite, and under continual 
alarms, numerous bodies of the Mexicans 
hovering around them, sometimes harassing 
them at a distance with their missile weapons, 
and sometimes attacking them closely in 
front, in rear, in flank, with great boldness, as 
they now knew that they were not invincible. 
Nor were the fatigue and danger of those in- 
cessant conflicts the worst evils to which they 
were exposed. As the barren country through 
which they passed afforded hardly any pro- 
visions, they were reduced to feed on berries, 
roots, and die stalks of green maize ; and at 
the very time that famine was depressing 
their spirits and wasting their strength, their 
situation required the most vigorous and un- 
remitting exertions of courage and activity. 
Amidst those complicated distresses, one cir- 
cumstance supported and animated the Spa- 
niards. Their commander sustained this sad 
reverse of fortune with unshaken magnani- 
mity. His presence of mind never forsook 
him ; his sagacity foresaw every event, and 
his vigilance provided for it. He was fore- 
most in every danger, and endured every 
hardship with cheerfulness. The difficulties 
with which he was surrounded seemed to call 
forth new talents; and his soldiers, though 
despairing themselves, continued to follow 
him with increasing confidence in his abi- 
lities. 

On the sixth day they arrived near to 
Otumba, not far from the road between Me- 
xico and Tiascala. Early next morning they 
began to advance towards it, flying parties of 
the enemy still hanging on their rear ; and, 
amidst the insults with which they accom- 
panied their hostilities, Marina remarked that 
they often exclaimed with exultation, “ Go 
on, robbers ; go to the place where you shall 
quickly meet the vengeance due to your 
crimes.** The meaning of this threat the 
Spaniards did not comprehend, until they' 
reached the summit of an eminence before 
them. There a spacious' valley opened to 
their view, covered with a vast army, extend- 
ing as far as the eye could reach. The 
Mexicans, while with one body of their 
troops they harassed the Spaniards in their 
retreat, had assembled their principal force 
ou the other side of the lake ; and marching 
along the road which led directly to Tiascala, 
posted it in the plain of Otumba, through 
which they knew Cortea must pass. At the 
sight of this incredible multitude, which they 
could survey at once from the rising ground, 
the Spaniards were astonished, and even the 
boldest began to despair. But Cortes, with- 
out allowing leisure for their fears to acquire 
strength by reflection, after warning them 
briefly that no alternative now remained but 
to couqoer or to die, led them instantly to 
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the charge. The Mexicans waited their ap- 
proach with unusual fortitude. Such, how- 
ever, was the superiority of the Spanish dis- 
cipline and arms, that the impression of this 
small body was irresistible; and whichever 
way its force was directed, it penetrated and 
dispersed the most numerous battalions. But 
while these gave way in one quarter, new 
combatants advanced from another, and the 
Spaniards, though successful in every attack, 
were ready to sink under those repeated ef- 
forts, without seeing any end of their toil, or 
any hope of victory. At that time Cortes 
observed the great standard of the empire, 
which was carried before the Mexican gene- 
ral, advancing; and fortunately recollecting 
to have heard, that on the fate of it depended 
the event of every battle, he assembled a few 
of his bravest officers, whose horses were still 
capable of service, and placing himself at 
their head, pushed forward towards the stan- 
dard with an impetuosity which bore down 
every thing before it. A chosen body of no- 
bles who guarded the standard, made some 
resistance, but were soon broken. Cortes, 
with a stroke of his lance, wounded the Mexi- 
can general, and threw him to the ground. 
One of the Spanish officers alighting, put an 
end to his life, and laid hold of the imperial 
standard. The moment that their leader fell, 
and the standard towards which all directed 
their eyes, disappeared, a universal panic 
struck the Mexicans, and, as if the bond 
which held them together had been dissolved, 
every ensign was lowered, each soldier threw 
away his weapons, and all fled with precipi- 
tation to the mountains. The Spaniards, 
unable to pursue them far, returned to collect 
the spoils of the field, which were so valuable 
as to be some compensation for the wealth 
which they had lost in Mexico ; for in the 
enemy’s army were most of their principal 
warriors, dressed out in their richest orna- 
ments, as if they had been marching to assur- 
ed victory. Next day [July 8], to their 
great joy, they entered 'the Tlascalan terri- 
tories. 1 * 

But amidst their satisfaction in having got 
beyond the precincts of a hostile country, 
they could not look forward without solici- 
tude, as they were still uncertain what recep- 
tion they might meet with from allies, to 
whom they returned in a condition very dif- 
ferent from that in which they had lately set 
out from their dominions. Happily for 
them, the enmity of the Tiascalans to the 
Mexican name was so inveterate, their desire 
to avenge the death of their countrymen so 
vehement, and the ascendant which Cortes 
had acquired over the chiefs of the republic 
so complete, that far from entertaining a 
thought of taking any advantage of the dis- 

* Cortes Rektt. p. *19. B Dias, c. 1S8. Gonwri, 
Cron. c. 110. Herrera, dec. S. Jib. x. c. If, 13. 
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tressed situation in which they beheld the 
Spaniards, they received them with a tender, 
ness and cordiality which quickly dissipated 
all their suspicions. 

Some interval of tranquillity and indulgence 
was now absolutely necessary ; not only that 
the Spaniards might give attention to the cure 
of tbeir wounds, which had been too long 
neglected, but in order to recruit their 
strength, exhausted by such a long succession 
of fatigue and hardships. During this, Cor- 
tes learned that he and his companions were 
not the only Spaniards who had felt the ef- 
fects of the Mexican enmity. A considerable 
detachment which was marching from Zem- 
poalla towards the capital had been cut off 
by the people of Tepeaca. A smaller party, 
returning from Tlascala to Vera Cruz, with 
the share of the Mexican gold allotted to the 
garrison, had been surprised and destroyed 
in the mountains. At a juncture when the 
life of every Spaniard was of importance, such 
losses were deeply felt. The schemes which 
Cortes was meditating rendered them pccu- 
« liarly afflictive to him. While his enemies, 
and even many of his own followers, consi- 
dered the disasters which had befallen him as 
fatal to the progress of his arms, and ima- 
gined that nothing now remained but speedi- 
ly to abandon a country which he had invad- 
ed with unequal force, his mind, as eminent 
for perseverance as for enterprise, was still 
bent on accomplishing his original purpose, 
of subjecting the Mexican empire to the 
crown of Castile. Severe and unexpected as 
the check was which he had received, it did 
not appear to him a sufficient reason for re- 
linquishing the conquests which he had al- 
ready made, or against resuming his opera- 
tions with better hopes of success. The co- 
lony at Vera Cruz was not only safe, but hud 
remained unmolested. The people of Zem- 
poalla and the adjacent districts had disrover- 
i ed no symptoms of defection. The Tlasca- 
I Ians continued faithful to their alliance. On 
their martial spirit, easily roused to arms, 
and inflamed with implacable hatred of the 
Mexicans, Cortes depended for powerful aid. 
He bad still the command of a body of Spa- 
niards, equal in number to that with which 
he had opened bis way into the centre of the 
empire, and had taken possession of the capi- 
tal $ so that, with the benefit of greater expe- 
rience, as well as more perfect knowledge of 
the country, be did not despair of quickly re- 
covering all that he had been deprived of by 
untoward events. 

Full of this idea, he courted the Tlascalan 
chiefs with such attention, and distributed 
among them so liberally the rich spoils of 
Otumba, that he was secure of obtaining 
whatever he should require of the republic. 
He drew a small supply of ammunition, and 
two or three field-pieces, from his stores at 
Vera Crus, He dispatched an officer of con- 
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tidence with four ships of Narvaes's fleet to 
Hispaniola and Jamaica to engage adventur- 
ers, and to purchase horses, gunpowder, and 
other military stores. As he knew that it 
would be vain to attempt the reduction of 
Mexico unless he could secure the command 
of the lake, he gave orders to prepare, in the 
mountains of Tlascala, materials for building 
twelve brigantines, so as they might be car- 
ried thither in pieces ready to be put together, 
and launched when he stood in need of their 
service. 1 

But while, with provident attention, he 
was taking those necessary steps towards the 
execution of his measures, an obstacle arose 
in a quarter where it was least expected, but 
most formidable. The spirit of discontent 
and mutiny broke out in his own army. 
Many of Narvaez’s followers were planters 
rather than soldiers, and had accompanied 
him to New Spain with sanguine hopes of 
obtaining settlements, but with little inclina- 
tion to engage in the hardships and dangers 
of war. As the same motives had induced 
them to enter into their new engagements 
with Cortes, they no sooner became acquaint- 
ed with the nature of the service, than they 
bitterly repented of their choice. Such of 
them as had the good fortune to survive the 
perilous adventures in which their own im- 
prudence had involved them, happy in having 
made their escape, trembled at the thoughts 
of being exposed a second time to similar ca- 
tamites. As soon as they discovered the 
intention of Cortes, they began secretly to 
murmur and cabal, and waxing gradually 
more audacious, they, in a body, offered a re- 
monstrance to their general against the im- 
prudence of attacking a powerful empire 
with his shattered forces, and formally re- 
quired him to lead them back directly to 
Cuba. Though Cortes, long practised in 
the arts of command, employed arguments, 
entreaties, and presents to convince or to 
soothe them ; though his own soldiers, ani- 
mated with the spirit of their leader, warmly 
seconded his endeavours; he found their 
fears too violent and deep-rooted to be re- 
moved, and the utmost he could effect wa» 
to prevail with them to defer tbeir departure 
for some time, on a promise that lie would, 
at a more proper juncture, dismiss such at 
should desire it. 

That the malecontents might have no lei- 
sure to brood over the causes of their disaffec- 
tion, he resolved instantly to call forth his 
troops into action.* He proposed to chastise 
the people of Tepeaca for the outrage which 
they had committed, and as the detachment 
which they had cut off happened to be com- 
posed mostly of soldiers who had served under 
Narvaez, tbeir ' companions, from the desire of 
vengeance, engaged tbe more willingly in this 

1 Cortes Heist. p. 253. B. Gom*m, Cron. c. 117 
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war. He took the commend in person [Au- men [Oct. 28\ Their fidelity was not proof 
accompanied by a numerous body of against the splendid hopes and promises which 
Tlascalans, and in the space of a few weeks, had seduced other adventurers, and, as if the 
after various encounters, with great slaughter spirit of revolt had been contagious in New 
of the Tepeacans, reduced that province to Spain, they likewise abandoned the master 
subjection. During several months, while he whom they were bound to serve, and enlisted 
waited for the supplies of men and ammuni- under Cortes. I Nor was it America alone 
tion which he expected, and was carrying on that furnished such unexpected aid; a ship 
his preparations for constructing the brigan- arrived from Spain, freighted by some private 
tines he kept his troops constantly employed merchants with military stores, in hopes of a 
in various expeditions against the adjacent pro- profitable market in a country, the fame of 
vinces all of which were conducted with a whose opulence began to spread over Europe, 
uniform tenour of success. By these, his Cortes eagerly purchased a cargo which to 
men became again accustomed to victory, and him was invaluable, and the crew, following 
resumed their wonted sense of superiority ; the general example, joined him at Tlascala. m 
the Mexican power was weakened ; the Tlas- From those various quarters, the army of 
calan warriors acquired the habit of acting in Cortes was augmented with a hundred and 
conjunction with the Spaniards; and the chiefs eighty men, and twenty horses, a reinforce- 
of the republic, delighted to see their country ment too inconsiderable to produce any con- 
enriched with the spoils of all the people sequence which would entitle it to have been 
around them, and astonished every day with mentioned in the history of other parts of the 
fresh discoveries of the irresistible prowess of globe. But in that of America, where great 
their allies, they declined no efibrt requisite to revolutions were brought about by causes 
support them. which seemed to bear no proportion to thein 

All those preparatory arrangements, how- effects, such small events rise into importance, 
ever, though the most prudent and efficacious because they were sufficient to decide with 
which the situation of Cortes allowed him to respect to the fate of kingdoms. Nor is it the 
make, would have been of little avail without least remarkable instance of the singular feli- 
a reinforcement of Spanish soldiers. Of this city conspicuous in many passages of Cortes’s 
he was so deeply sensible, that it was the chief story, that the two persons chiefly instrumental 
object of his thoughts and wishes ; and yet his in furnishing him with those seasonable sup- 
only prospect of obtaining it, from the return plies, should be an avowed enemy who aimed 
of the officer whom he had sent to the isles at his destruction, and an envious rival who 
to solicit aid, was both distant and uncertain, wished to supplant him. ^ 

But what neither his own sagacity nor power The first effect of the junction with his new 
could have procured, he owed to a series of followers was to enable him to dismiss such of 
fortunate and unforeseen incidents. The go- Narvaez’s soldiers as remained with reluctance 
vernor of Cuba, to whom the success of Nar- in his service. After their departure, he still 
vaez appeared an event of infallible certainty, mustered five hundred and fifty infantry, of 
having sent two small ships after him with new which fourscore were armed with muskets or 
instructions, and a supply of men and military cross-bows, forty horsemen, and a train of 
stores, the officer whom Cortes had appointed nine field-pieces. n At the head of these, ac- 
to command on the coast artfully decoyed companied by ten thousand Tlascalans and 
them into the harbour of Vera Cruz, seized other friendly Indians, Cortes began his march 
the vessels, and easily persuaded the soldiers towards Mexico, on the twenty-eighth of De- 
to follow the standard of a more able leader cember, six months ofter his disastrous retreat 
than him whom they were destined to join.* from that city. 0 

Soon after, three ships of more considerable Nor did he advance to attack an enemy un- 
force came into the harbour separately. These prepared to receive him. Upon the death of 
belonged to an armament fitted out by Fran-. Montezuma, the Mexican chiefs, in whom the 
cisco de Garay, governor of Jamaica, who, be- right of electing the emperor was vested, had 
ing possessed with the rage of discovery and instantly raised his brother Quetlavaca to the 
conquest which animated every Spaniard set- throne. Ilis avowed and inveterate enmity 
tied in America, had long aimed at intruding to the Spaniards would have been sufficient to 
into some district of New Spain, and dividing gain their suffrages, although he had been 
with Cortes the glory and gain of annexing distinguished for courage and capacity, 
that empire to the crown of Castile. They He had an immediate opportunity of showing 
unadvisedly made their attempt on the nor- that he was worthy of their choice, by con- 
them provinces, where the country was poor, ducting, in person, those fierce attacks which 
and the people fierce and warlike ; and after a compelled the Spaniards to abandon his capi- 
cruel succession of disasters, famine compelled tal ; and as soon as their retreat afforded him 
them to venture into Vera Cruz, and cast 

themselves upon the mercy of their country- i Cortes Rctat *53. F. B. Dias, c. 133. 
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any respite from action, he took measures for 
preventing their return to Mexico, with pru- 
dence equal to the spirit which he had dis- 
played in driving them out of it. As, from 
the vincinity of Tlascala, he could not be un- 
acquainted with the motions and intentions of 
Cortes, he observed the storm that was gather- 
ing, and began early to provide against it. 
He repaired what the Spaniards bad ruined 
in the city, and strengthened it with such new 
fortifications as the skill of his subjects was 
capable of erecting. Besides filling his ma- 
gazines with the usual weapons of war, ho 
gave directions to make long Spears headed 
with the swords and daggers taken from the 
Spaniards, in order to annoy the cavalry. He 
summoned the people in every province of 
the empire to take arms against their oppres- 
sors, and as an encouragement to exert them- 
selves with vigour, he promised them exemp- 
tion from all the taxes which his predecessors 
had imposed.? But what he laboured with 
the greatest earnestness was, to deprive the 
Spaniards of the advantages which they de- 
rived from the friendship of the Tlascalans, by 
endeavouring to persuade that people to re- 
nounce all connexion with men, who were 
not only avowed enemies of the gods whom 
they worshipped, but who would not fail to 
subject them at last to the same yoke, which 
they were now inconsiderately lending their 
aid to impose upon others. These represen- 
tations, no less striking than well founded, 
were urged so forcibly by his ambassadors, 
that it required all the address of Cortes to 
prevent their making a dangerous impres- 
sion.* 1 

But while Quetlavaca was arranging his 
plan of defence with a degree of foresight un- 
common in an American, his days were cut 
short by the small-pox. This distemper, 
which raged at that time in New Spain with 
fatal malignity, was unknown in that quarter 
of the globe until it was introduced by the 
Europeans, and may he reckoned among the 
greatest calamities brought upon them by 
their invaders. In his stead the Mexicans 
raised to the throne Guatimozin, nephew and 
son-in-law of Montezuma, a young man of 
such high reputation for abilities and valour, 
that in this dangerous crisis his countrymen, 
with one voice, called him to the supreme 
command. 1, 

1521]. As soon as Cortes entered the ene- 
my** territories, he discovered various prepar- 
ations to obstruct his progress. But his troops 
forced their way with little difficulty, and 
took possession of Tezeuco, the second city of 
tbe empire, situated on the banks of the lake, 
about twenty miles from Mexico. 8 Here he 
determined to establish bis head-quarters, as 
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the most proper station for launching his bri- 
gantines, as well as for making his approaches 
to tbe capital. In order to render his residence 
there more secure, he deposed the cazique or 
chief who was at the head of that community, 
under pretext of some defect in his title, and 
substituted in his place a person whom a fac- 
tion of the nobles pointed out as the right heir 
of that dignity. Attached to him by this 
benefit, the new cazique and his adherents 
served the Spaniards with inviolable fidelity. 8 

As the preparations for constructing the 
brigantines advanced slowly under the unskil- 
ful hands of soldiers and Indians, whom Cor- 
tes was obliged to employ in assisting three or 
four carpenters who happened fortunately to 
be in his service, and as lie had not yet receiv- 
ed the reinforcement which he expected from 
Hispaniola, he was not in a condition to turn 
his arms directly against the capital. To have 
attacked, at this period, a city so populous, so 
well prepared for defence, and In a situation 
of such peculiar strength, must have exposed 
his troops to inevitable destruction. Three 
months elapsed before the materials for the 
brigantines were finished, and before he heard 
any thing with respect to the success of the 
officer whom he had sent to Hispaniola. This, 
however, was not a season of inaction to Cor- 
tes. He attacked successively several of the 
towns situated around the lake ; and though 
all the Mexican power was exerted to obstruct 
his operations, he either compelled them to 
submit to the Spanish crown, or reduced them 
to ruins. The inhabitants of other towns 
he endeavoured to conciliate by more gentle 
means, and though he could not hold any in- 
tercourse with them but by the intervention 
of interpreters, yet under all the disadvantage 
of that tedious and imperfect mode of com- 
munication, he had acquired such thorough 
knowledge of the state of the country, as well 
as of the dispositions of the people, that he 
conducted his negotiations and intrigues with 
astonishing dexterity and success. Most of 
the cities adjacent to Mexico were originally 
the capitals of small independent states; and 
some of them having been but lately annexed 
to the Mexican empire, still retained tbe re- 
membrance of their ancient liberty, and bore 
with impatience the rigorous yoke of their 
new masters. Cortes having early observed 
symptoms of their disaffection, availed himself 
of this knowledge to gain their confidence 
and friendship. By offering with confidence 
to deliver them from the odious dominion of 
the Mexicans, and by liberal promises of more 
indulgent treatment if they would unite with 
him against their oppressors, be prevailed on 
the people of several considerable districts, 
not only to acknowledge the King of Castile 
as their sovereign, but to supply the Spanish 
camp with provisions, and to strengthen hit 
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army with auxiliary troops. Guatimozin, on 
the first appearance of defection among his 
subjects, exerted himself with vigour to pre- 
vent or to punish their revolt ; but in spite 
of his efforts, the spirit continued to spread. 
The Spaniards gradually acquired new allies, 
and with deep concern he beheld Cortes arm- 
ing against his empire those very hands which 
ought to have been active in its defence ; and 
ready to advance against the capital at the 
head of a numerous body of his own sub- 
jects. u 

While, by those various methods, Cortes 
was gradually circumscribing the Mexican 
power in such a manner that his prospect of 
overturning it seemed neither to be uncertain 
nor remote, all his schemes were well nigh de- 
feated by a conspiracy no less unexpected than 
dangerous. The soldiers of Narvaez had 
never united perfectly with the original com- 
panions of Cortes, nor did they enter into his 
measures with the same cordial zeal. Upon 
every occasion that required any extraordinary 
effort of courage or of patience, their spirits 
were apt to sink : and now, on a near view of 
what they had to encounter, in attempting to 
reduce a city so inaccessible as Mexico, and 
defended by a numerous army, the resolution 
even of those among them who had adhered 
to Cortes when he was deserted by tlieir as- 
sociates, began to fail. Their fears led them 
to presumptuous and unsoldier- like discus- 
sions concerning the propriety of their gene- 
ral’s measures, and the improbability of their 
| success. From these they proceeded to censure 
and invectives, and at last began to deliberate 
how they might provide for their own safety, 
of which they deemed their commander to be 
totally negligent Antonio Villefagna, a pri- 
vate soldier, but bold, intriguing, and strong- 
ly attached to Velasquez, artfully fomented 
this growing spirit of disaffection. His quar- 
ters became the rendezvous of the malecon- 
tents, where, after many consultations, they 
| could discover no method of checking Cortes 
| in bis career, but by assassinating him and his 
i most considerable officers, and conferring the 
command upon some person who would re- 
linquish his wild plans, and adopt measures 
1 more consistent with the general security. 
Despair inspired them with courage. The 
hour for perpetrating the crime, the persons 
whom they destined as victims, the officers to 
succeed them in command, were all named ; 
and the conspirators signed an association, by 
which they bound themselves with most so- 
lemn oaths to mutual fidelity. But on the 
evening before the appointed day, one of Cor- 
tes's ancient followers, who had been seduced 
into the conspiracy, touched with compunction 
at the imminent danger of a man whom he had 
long been accustomed to revere, or struck with 
horror at his own treachery, went privately to 


his general, and revealed to him all that be 
knew. Cortes, though deeply alarmed, dis- 
cerned at once what conduct was proper in a 
situation so critical. He repaired instantly 
to Villefagna’s quarters, accompanied by some 
of his most trusty officers. The astonish- 
ment and confusion of the man at this unex- 
pected visit anticipated the confession of his 
guilt. Cortes, while his attendants seized the 
traitor, snatched from his bosom a paper con- 
taining the association, signed by the con-nira- 
tors. Impatient to know ho* far th Sec- 
tion extended, he retired to read it, and found 
there names which filled him with surprise and 
sorrow. But aware how dangerous a strict 
scrutiny might prove at such a juncture, he 
confined his judicial inquiries to Villefagna 
alone. As the proofs of his guilt were mani- 
fest, he was condemned after a short trial, 
and next morning he was seen hanging before 
the door of the house in which he had lodged. 
Cortes called his troops together, and having 
explained to them the atrocious purpose of 
the conspirators, as well as the justice of the 
punishment inflicted on Villefagna, he added, 
with an appearance of satisfaction, that be was 
entirely ignorant with respect to all the cir- 
cumstances of this dark transaction, as the 
traitor, when arrested, had suddenly torn and 
swallowed a paper which probably contained 
an account of it, and under the severest tor- 
tures possessed such constancy as to conceal 
the names of his accomplices. This artful l 
declaration restored tranquillity to many a j 
breast that was throbbing, while he spoke, with j 
consciousness of guilt and dread of detection ; j 
and by this prudent moderation, Cortes had j 
the advantage of having discovered, and of be- j 
ing able to observe such of his followers as 
were disaffected ; while they, flattering them- ; 
selves that their past crime was unknown, en- j 
deavoured to avert any suspicion of it, by re- j 
doubling their activity and zeal in his ser- { 
vice. v | 

Cortes did not allow them leisure to rumi- • 
nate on what had happened ; and, as the most ' 
effectual means of preventing the return of a j 
mutinous spirit, he determined to call forth his ! 
troops immediately to action. Fortunately a I 
proper occasion for this occurred without his 
seeming to court it. He received intelligence 
that the materials for building the brigantines 
were at length completely finished, and waited 
only for a body of Spaniards to conduct them 
to Tezeuco. The command of this convoy, 
consisting of two hundred foot soldiers, fifteen 
horsemen, and two field-pieces, he gave to 
Sandoval, who, by the vigilance, activity, and 
courage which he manifested on every occa- 
sion, was growing daily in his confidence, 
and in the estimation of his fellow-soldiers. 
The service was no less singular than impor- 
tant; the beams, the planks, the masts, the 
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cordage, the tails, the iron -work, and all the 
infinite variety of articles requisite for the 
construction of thirteen brigantines, were to 
be carried sixty miles over land, through a 
mountainous country, by people who were 
unacquainted with the ministry of domestic 
animals, or the aid of machines to facilitate 
any work of labour. The Tlascalans furnish- 
ed eight thousand Tamenes , an inferior order 
of men destined for servile £asks, to carry the 
materials on their shoulders, and appointed 
fifteen thousand warriors to accompany and 
defend them. Sandoval made the disposition 
for their progress with great propriety, placing 
the Tamenes in the centre, one body of war- 
riors in the front, another in the rear, with con- 
siderable parties to cover the flanks. To each 
of these he joined some Spaniards, not only to 
assist them in danger, but to accustom them 
to regularity and subordination. A body so 
I numerous, and so much encumbered, advanc- 
ed leisurely, but in excellent order ; and in 
some places, where It was confined by the 
woods or mountains, the line of march ex- 
tended above six miles. Parties of Mexicans 
frequently appeared hovering around them on 
the high grounds ; but perceiving no prospect 
of success in attacking an enemy continually 
on bis guard, and prepared to receive them, 
they did not venture to molest him ; and San- 
doval bad the glory of conducting safely to 
Tezeuco a convoy on which all the future ope- 
rations of his countrymen depended. w 

This was followed by another event of no 
less moment Four ships arrived at Vera 
Cruz from Hispaniola, with two hundred sol- 
diers, eighty horses, two battering cannon, and 
a considerable supply of ammunition and 
arms.* Elevated with observing that all his 
preparatory schemes, either for recruiting his 
own army, or impairing the force of the enemy, 
had now produced their full effect, Cortes, 
impatient to begin the siege in form, hastened 
the launching of the brigantines. To facili - 
tate this he had employed a vast number of 
Indians, for two months, in deepening the 
small rivulet which runs by Tezeuco into the 
lake, and in forming it into a canal near two 
miles in length [119]; and though the Mex- 
icans, aware of his intentions, as well as of the 
danger which threatened them, endeavoured 
frequently to interrupt the labourers, or to 
burn the brigantines, the work was at last 
completed. * On the twenty-eighth of April, 
all the Spanish troops, together with the auxi- 
liary Indians, were drawn up on the banks of 
the canal; and with extraordinary military 
pomp, rendered more solemn by the celebra- 
tion of the most sacred rites of religion, the 
brigantines were launched. As they fell 
down the canal in order, Father Olmedo bless- 
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ed them, and gave each its name. Every eye 
followed them with wonder and hope, until 
they entered the lake, when they hoisted their 
sails, and bore away before the wind. A 
general shout of joy was raised ; all admiring 
that bold inventive genius which, by means 
so extrordinary that their success almost ex- 
ceeded belief, had acquired the command of a 
fleet, without the aid of which Mexico would 
have continued to set the Spanish power and 
arms at defiance. 2 

Cortes determined to attack the city from 
three different quarters; from Tepeaca on the 
north side of the lake, from Tacuba on the 
west, and from Cuyocan towards the south. 
Those towns were situated on the principal 
causeways which led to the capital, and in- 
tended for their defence. He appointed 
Sandoval to command in the first, Pedro de 
Alvarado in the second, and Christoval de 
Olid in the third ; allotting to each a nume- 
rous body of Indian auxiliaries, together with 
an equal division of Spaniards, who, by the 
junction of the troops from Hispaniola, a- 
mounted now to eighty-six horsemen, and 
eight hundred and eighteen foot soldiers; of 
whom one hundred and eighteen were armed 
with muskets or cross-bows. The train of 
artillery consisted of three battering cannon, 
and fifteen field-pieces.® He reserved for 
himself, as the station of greatest importance 
and danger, the conduct of the brigantines, 
each armed with one of his small cannon, 
and manned with twenty-five Spaniards. 

As Alvarado and Olid proceeded towards 
the posts assigned them [May 10], they broke 
down the aqueducts which the ingenuity of 
the Mexicans had erected for conveying wa- 
ter into the capital, and by the distress to 
which this reduced the inhabitants, ga re a 
beginning to the calamities which they were 
destined to suffer, b Alvarado and Olid 
found the towns of which they were ordered 
to take possession deserted by their inhabi- 
tants, w ho had fled for safety to the capital, 
where Guatimozin had collected the chief 
force of his empire, as there alone be could 
hope to make a successful stand against the 
formidable enemies who were approaching to 
assault him. 

The first effort of the Mexicans was to de- 
stroy the fleet of brigantines, the fatal effects 
of whose operations they foresaw and dread- 
ed. Though the brigantines, after all the la- 
bour and merit of Cortes in forming them, 
were of inconsiderable bulk, rudely construct 
ed, and manned chiefly with landsmen, hard 
ly possessed of skill enough to conduct them, 
j they must have been objects of terror to a 
people unacquainted with any navigation but 
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that of their lake, and possessed of no vessel 
larger than a canoe* Necessity, however, 
urged Guatimozinto hazard the attack ; and 
hoping to supply by numbers what he wanted 
in force, he assembled such a multitude of 
canoes as covered the face of the lake. They 
rowed on boldly to the charge, while the 
brigantines, retarded by a dead calm, could 
scarcely advance to meet them. But as the 
enemy drew near, a breeze suddenly sprung 
up ; in a moment the sails were spread, the 
brigantines, with the utmost ease, broke 
through their feeble opponents, overset many 
canoes, and dissipated the whole armament 
with such slaughter as convinced the Mexi- 
cans, that the progress of the Europeans in 
knowledge and arts rendered their superiori- 
ty greater on this new element, /han they had 
hitherto found it by land. 0 

From that time Cortes remained master of 
the lake, and the brigantines not only pre- 
served a communication between the Spa- 
niards in their different stations, though at 
considerable distance from each other, but 
were employed to cover the causeways on 
each side, and keep off the canoes, when they 
attempted to annoy the troops as they ad- 
vanced towards the city. Cortes formed the 
brigantines in three divisions, appointing one 
to cover each of the stations from which an 
attack was to be carried on against the city, 
with orders to second the operations of the 
officer who commanded there. From all the 
three stations he pushed on the attack a- 
gainst the city with equal vigour ; but in a 
manner so very different from the conduct of 
sieges in regular war, that he himself seems 
afraid it would appear no less improper than 
singular, to persons unacquainted with his 
situation.^ Each morning his troops assault- 
ed the barricades which the enemy had erect- 
en on the causeways, forced their way over 
the trenches which they had dug, and through 
the canals where the bridges were broken 
down, and endeavoured to penetrate into the 
heart of the city, in hopes of obtaining some 
decisive advantage, which might force the e- 
nemy to surrender, and terminate the war at 
once ; but when the obstinate valour of the 
Mexicans rendered the efforts of the day in» 
effectual, the Spaniards retired in the evening 
to their former quarters. Thus their toil 
and danger were, in some measure, conti.. 
nually renewed ; the Mexicans repairing in 
the night what the Spaniards had destroyed 
through the day, and recovering the posts 
from which they had driven them. But ne- 
cessity prescribed this slow and untoward 
mode of operation. The number of his 
troops was so Imall, that Cortes durst not, 
with a handful of men, attempt to make a 
lodgment in a city where be might be sur- 
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rounded and annoyed by such a multitude of 
enemies. The remembrance of what he had 
already suffered by the ill-judged confidence 
with which he had ventured into such a dan- 
gerous situation, was still fresh in his mind. 
The Spaniards, exhausted with fatigue, were 
unable to guard the various posts which they 
daily gained; and though their camp was 
filled with Indian auxiliaries, they durst not 
devolve this charge upon them, because they 
were so little accustomed to discipline, that 
no confidence could be placed in their vigi- I 
lance. Besides this, Cortes was extremely ! 
solicitous to preserve the city as much as pos- j 
sible from being destroyed, both because he ■ 

| destined it to be the capital of his conquests, j 
and wished that it might remain as a monu- , 
ment of his g lory. From all these consider- , 
ations, he adhered obstinately, for a month ; 
after the siege was opened, to the system j 
which he had adopted. The Mexicans, in j 
their own defence, displayed valour which 
| was hardly inferior to thAt with which the 
Spaniards attacked them. On land, on wa- 
ter, by night, and by day, one furious con- 
flict succeeded to another. Several Spani- 
ards were killed, more wounded, and all 
were ready to sink under the toils of uninter- 
mitting service, which were rendered more 
intolerable by the injuries of the season, the 
periodical rains being now set in with their 
usual violence. c 

Astonished and disconcerted with the length 
and difficulties of the siege, Cortes determin- 
ed to make one great effort to get posses- 
sion of the city, before he relinquished the 
plan which he had hitherto followed, and had 
recourse to any other mode of attack. With 
this view, he sent instructions to Alvarado 
and Sandoval to advance with their divisions 
to a general assault, and took the command 
in person [July S] of that posted on the 
causeway of Cuyocan. Animated by his pre- 
sence, and the expectation of some decisive 
event, the Spaniards pushed forward with ir- 
resistible impetuosity. They broke through 
one barricade after another, forced their way j 
over the ditches and canals, and having en- 
tered the city, gained ground incessantly, in ! 
spite of the multitude and ferocity of their , 
opponents. Cortes, though delighted with j 
the rapidity of his progress, did not forget 
that he might still find it necessary to retreat; 
and in order to secure it, appointed Julien 
de Alderete, a captain of chief note in the 
troops which he had received from Hispanio- ‘ 
la, to fill up the canals and gaps in the cause- ' 
way as the main body advanced. That offi- 
cer, deeming it inglorious to be thus employ- j 
ed while his companions were in the heat of \ 
action and the career of victory, neglected 
the important charge committed to him, and 
hurried on, inconsiderately, to mingle with 
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the combatants. The Mexicans, whose mili- 
tary attention and skill were daily improv- 
ing, no sooner observed this, than they carri- 
ed an account of it to tbeir monarch. 

Guatimozin instantly discerned the conse- 
quence of the error which the Spaniards bad 
committed, and with admirable presence of 
mind, prepared to take advantage of it. He 
commanded the troops posted in the front to 
slacken their efforts, in order to allure the 
Spaniards to push forward, while he dispatch- 
ed a large body of chosen warriors through 
different streets, some by land, and others by 
water, towards the great breach in the cause- 
way, which had been left open. On a signal 
which he gave the priests in the principal tem- 
ple struck the great drum consecrated to the 
god of war. No sooner did the Mexicans 
hear its doleful solemn sound, calculated to 
inspire them with contempt of death and en- 
thusiastic ardour, than they rushed upon the 
enemy with frantic rage. The Spaniards un- 
able to resist men urged on no less by reli- 
gious fury than hope of success, began to re- 
tire, at first leisurely, and with a good coun- 
tenance ; but as the enemy pressed on, and 
their own impatience to escape increased, the 
terror and confusion became so general, that 
when they arrived at the gap in the causeway, 
Spaniards and Tlascalans, horsemen and in. 
fantry, plunged in promiscuously, while the 
Mexicans rushed upon them fiercely from 
every side, their light canoes carrying them 
through shoals which the brigantines could 
not approach. In vain did Cortes attempt 
to stop and rally his flying troops ; fear ren- 
dered them regardless of his entreaties or com- 
mands. Finding all his endeavours to renew 
the combat fruitless, bis next care was to save 
some of those who had thrown themselves into 
the water; but while thus employed, with 
more attention to tbeir situation than to his 
own, six Mexican captains suddenly laid hold 
of him, and were hurrying him off in tri- 
umph ; and though two of his officers rescued 
him at the expense of their own lives, he re- 
ceived several dangerous wounds before be 
could break loose. Above sixty Spaniards 
perished in the route ; and what rendered the 
disaster more afflicting, forty of these fell a- 
live into the hands of an enemy never known 
to shew mercy to a captive, f 

The approach of night, though it delivered 
the dejected Spaniards from the attacks of the 
enemy, ushered in what was hardly less grie- 
vous, the noise of their barbarous triumph, 
and of the horrid festival with which they cele- 
brated tbeir victory. Every quarter of the 
city was illuminated ; the great temple shone 
with such peculiar splendour, that the Spani- 
ards could plainly see the people in motion, 
and the priests busy in hastening the prepar- 
ations for thedeath of the prisoners. Through 
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the gloom, they fancied that they discerned 
tbeir companions by the whiteness of their 
6kins, ss they were stript naked, and compell- 
ed to dance before the image of the god to 
whom they were to be offered. They heard 
the shrieks of those who were sacrificed, and 
thought that they could distinguish each un- 
happy victim by the well-known sound of his 
voice. Imagination added to what they real- 
ly 6aw or heard, and augmented Its horror. 
The most unfeeling melted into tears of com- 
passion, and the stoutest heart trembled at the 
dreadful spectacle which they beheld [120]. 

Cortes, who, besides all that he felt in com- 
mon with his soldiers, was oppressed with the 
additional load of anxious reflections natural 
to a general on such an unexpected calamity, 
could not, like them, relieve his mind by giv. 
ing vent to its anguish. He was obliged to 
assume an air of tranquillity, in order to revive 
the spirit and hopes of his followers. The 
juncture, indeed, required an extraordinary 
exertion of fortitude. The Mexicans, elated 
with their victory, sallied out next morning to 
attack him in his quarters. But they did not 
rely on the efforts of their own arms alone. 
They sent the heads of the Spaniards whom 
they had sacrificed to the leading men in the 
adjacent provinces, and assured them that the 
god of war, appeased by the blood of their in- 
vaders, which had been shed so plentifully on 
bis altars, had declared with an audible voice, 
that in eight days time those hated enemies 
should be finally destroyed, and peace and 
prosperity re-established in the empire. 

A prediction uttered with such confidence^ 
and in terms so void of ambiguity, gained uni- 
versal credit among a people prone to super- 
stition. The zeal of the provinces which had 
already declared against the Spaniards aug- 
mented ; and several which had hitherto re- 
mained inactive, took arras, with enthusiastic 
ardour, to execute the decree of the gods. 
The Indian auxiliaries who bad joined Cortes, 
accustomed to venerate the same deities with 
the Mexicans, and to receive the responses of 
their priests with the same implicit faith, aban- 
doned the Spaniards as a race of men devoted 
to certain destruction. Even the fidelity of 
the Tlascalans was shaken, and the Spanish 
troops were left almost alone in tbeir stations. 
Cortes, finding that he attempted in vain to 
dispel the superstitious fears of bis confeder- 
ates by argument, took advantage, from the 
imprudence of those who had framed the pro- 
phecy, in fixing its accomplishment so near at 
hand to give a striking demonstration of Us 
falsity. He suspended all military operations 
during the period marked out by the oracle. 
Under cover of the brigantinis, which kept 
the enemy at a distance, his troops lay in safe- 
ty, and the fatal term expired without any 
disaster.fi 
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Many of bis allies, ashamed of their own 
credulity, returned to their station* Other 
tribes, judging that the gods who had now de- 
ceived the Mezirans, had decreed Anally to 
withdraw their protection from them, joined 
bis standard ; and such was the levity of a 
simple people, moved by every slight impres- 
sion, that in a short time after such a general 
defection of his confederates, Cortes saw him- 
self, if we may believe his own account, at 
the head of a hundred and fifty thousand In- 
dians. Even with such a numerous army, 
he found it necessary to adopt a new and more 
wary system of operation. Instead of renew- 
ing his attempts to become master of the city 
at once, by such bold but dangerous efforts 
of valour as he had already tried, lie made his 
advances gradually, and with every possible 
precaution against exposing his men to any 
calamity similar to that which they still be- 
wailed. As the Spaniards pushed forward, 
the Indians regularly repaired the causeways 
behind them. As soon as they got possession 
of any part of the town, the houses were in- 
stantly levelled with the ground. Day by 
day, the Mexicans, forced to retire as their 
enemies gained ground, were hemmed in with- 
in more narrow limits. Guatimozin, though 
unable to stop the career of the enemy, con- 
tinued to defend his capital with obstinate re- 
solution, and disputed every inch of ground. 
The Spaniards not only varied their mode of 
attack, but, by orders of Cortes, changed the 
weapons with which they fought. They were 
again armed with the long Chinantlan spears 
which they had employed with such success 
against Narvaes ; and, by the firm array in 
which this enabled them to range themselves, 
they repelled, with little danger, the loose as- 
sault of the Mexicans ; incredible numbers of 
them fell in the conflicts which they renewed 
every day.h While war wasted without, fa- 
mine began to consume them within the city. 
The Spanish brigantines, having the entire 
command of the lake, rendered it almost im- 
possible to convey to the besieged any supply 
of provisions by water. The immense num- 
ber of his Indian auxiliaries enabled Cortes to 
•hut up the avenues to the city by land. The 
•tores which Guatimozin had laid up were ex- 
hausted by the multitudes which had crowded 
into the capital to defend their sovereign and 
the temples of their gods. Not only the peo- 
ple, but persons of the highest rank, felt the 
utmost distresses of famine. What they suf- 
fered brought on infectious and mortal dis- 
tempers, the last calamity that visits besieged 
cities, and which filled up the measure of their 
wpst.1 

But, trader the pressure of so many and such 
various evils, the spirit of Gustimosin remain- 
ed firm and unsubdued. He rejected, with 
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scorn, every overture of peace from Cortes; 
and, disdaining the idea of submitting to the 
oppressors of his country, determined not to 
survive its ruin. The Spaniards continued 
their progress. At length all the three divi- 
sions penetrated into the great square in the 
centre of the city, and made a secure lodg- 
ment there [July 27]. Three-fourths of the 
city were now reduced, and laid in ruins. 
The remaining quarter was so closely pressed, 
that it could not long withstand assailants, 
who attacked it fVom their new station with 
superior advantage, and more assured expec- 
tation of success. The Mexican nobles, soli- 
citous to save the life of a monarch whom 
they revered, prevailed on Guatimozin to re- 
tire from a place where resistance was now 
vain, that he might rouse the more distant pro- 
vinces of the empire to arms, and maintain 
there a more successful struggle with the pub- 
lie enemy. In order to facilitate the execution 
of this measure, they endeavoured to amuse 
Cortes with overtures of submission, that, 
while his attention was employed in adjusting 
the articles of pacification, Guatimozin might 
escape unperceived. But they made this at- 
tempt upon a leader of greater sagacity and 
discernment than to be deceived by their arts. 
Cortes, suspecting their intention, and aware 
of what moment it was to defeat it, appointed j 
Sandoval, the officer on whose vigilance he | 
could most perfectly rely, to take the com- 
mand of the brigantines, with strict injunc- 
tions to watch every motion of the enemy. 
Sandoval, attentive to the charge, observing 
some large canoes crowded with people row- 
ing across the lake with extraordinary rapidi- 
ty, instantly gave the signal to chase. Garcia 
Holguin, who commanded the swiftest sailing 
brigantine, soon overtook them, and was pre- 
paring to fire on the foremost canoe, which 
seemed to carry some person whom all the rest 
followed and obeyed. At once the rowers • 
dropped their oars, and all on board, throw- 
ing down their arms, conjured him with cries 
and tears to forbear, as the emperor was there. 
Holguin eagerly seized his prize ; and Guati- 
mozin, with a dignified composure, gave him- 
self up into his hands, requesting only that 
no insult might be offered to the empress or 
his children. When conducted to Cortes, he 
appeared neither with the sullen fierceness of 
a barbarian, nor with the dejection of a sup- 
plicant. “ I have done/* said he, addressing 
himself to the Spanish general, •• what became 
a monarch. 1 have defended ray people to 
the last extremity. Nothing now remains 
hut to die. Take this dagger/’ laying hie 
hand on one which Cortes wove* ** plant it in 
my breast, and put an end to a life which cta\ 
no longer be of use.*'* 

As soon as the fate of their sovereign was 
known, the resistance of the Mexicans ceased * 

k Cortes Relat, *79. B.Dta>,c.1M. Gorowra, Crom - 
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f and Corte* took possession of that small 
pert of the capital which yet remained un- 
destroyed f Aug. 13]. Thus terminated the 
•iege of Mexico, the most memorable event 
in the conquest of America. It continued 
seventy-five days, hardly one of which passed 
without some extraordinary effort of one 
party in the attack, or of the other in the 
defence of a city, on the fate of which both 
knew that the fortune of the empire de- 
pended. As the struggle here was more ob* 
stinate, it was likewise more equal, than any 
between the inhabitants of the Old and New 
Worlds. The great abilities of Guatimozin, 
the number of his troops, the peculiar situa- 
tion of bis capital, so far counterbalanced the 
superiority of the Spaniards in arms and dis. 
cipline, that they must have relinquished the 
enterprise if they had trusted for success to 
themselves alone. But Mexico was over- 
turned by the jealousy of neighbours who 
dreaded its power, and by the revolt of sub- 
jects impatient to shake off its yoke. By 
their effectual aid, Cortes was enabled to ac- 
compliwh what, without such support, he 
would hardly have ventured to attempt. How 
much soever this account of the reduction of 
Mexico may detract, on the one hand, from 
the marvellous relations of some Spanish 
writers, by ascribing that to simple and obvi- 
ous causes which they attribute to the roman- 
tic valour of their countrymen, it adds, on the 
other, to the merit and abilities of Cortes, who, 
under every disadvantage, acquired such an 
ascendant over unknown nations, as to render 
them instruments towards carrying his schemes 
into execution [1211. 

The exultation of the Spaniards, on accom- 
plishing this arduous enterprise, was at first 
excessive. But this was quickly damped by 
the cruel disappointment of those sanguine 
hopes, which had animated them amidst so 
many hardships and dangers. Instead of the 
inexhaustible wealth which they expected from 
becoming masters of Montezuma's treasures, 
and the ornaments of so many temples, their 
rapaciousness could only collect an inconsider- 
able booty amidst ruins and desolation. 1 Gua- 
timozin, aware of his impending fate, had or- 
dered what remained of the riches amassed by 
his ancestors to be thrown into the lake. The 
Indian auxiliaries, while the Spaniards were 
engaged in conflict with the enemy, had car- 
ried off the most valuable part of the spoil. 
The aura to be divided among the conquerors 
was so amall, that many of them disdained to 
accept of the pittance which fell to their share, 
and all murmured and exclaimed; some 
against Cortes and bis confidants, whom they 
auspeeM of having secretly appropriated to 
their own use a large portion of the riches 


which should have been brought into the com- 
mon stock ; others, against Guatimozin, whom 
they accused of obstinacy, in refusing to dis- 
cover the place where be had hidden his trea- 
sure. 

Arguments, entreaties, and promises were 
employed in order to soothe them, but with so 
little effect, that Cortes, from solicitude to 
to check this growing spirit of discontent, gave 
way to a deed which stains the glory of all his 
great actions. Without regarding the former 
dignity of Guatimozin, or feeling any rever- 
ence for those virtues which he had displayed, 
he subjected the unhappy monarch, together 
with his chief favourite, to torture, in order to 
force from them a discovery of the royal trea- 
sures, which it was supposed they had conceal- 
ed. Guatimozin bore whatever the refined 
cruelty of his tormentors could inflict, with 
the invincible fortitude of an American war- 
rior, His fellow-sufferer, overcome by the 
violence of the anguish, turned a dejected eye 
towards his master, which seemed to implore 
his permission to reveal all that he knew. But 
the high-spirited prince, darting on him a look 
of authority mingled with scorn, checked hi* 
weakness by asking, “Am I now reposing on 
a bed of flowers?" Overawed by the re- 
proach, the favourite persevered in his dutiful 
silence, and expired. Cortes, ashamed of a 
scene so horrid, rescued the royal victim from 
the hands of bis torturers, and prolonged a 
life reserved for new indignities and suffer- 
ings. m 

The fate of the capital, as both parties had 
foreseen decided that of the empire. The 
provinces submitted one after another to the 
conquerors. Small detachments of Spaniards 
marching through them without interrup- 
tion, penetrated in different quarters to the 
great Southern Ocean, which, according to 
the ideas of Columbus, they imagined would 
open a short as well as easy passage to the 
East- Indies, and secure to the crown of 
Castile all the envied wealth of those fertile 
regions; 11 and the active mind of Cortes 
began already to form schemes for attempt- 
ing this important discovery. 0 

He did not know, that during the progress 
of his victorious arms in Mexico, the very 
scheme of which be began to form some idea 
had been undertaken and accomplished. As 
this is one of the most splendid events in the 
history of the Spanish discoveries, and has 
been productive of effects peculiarly interest- 
ing to those extensive provinces which Cortes 
had now subjected to the crown of Castile, 
the account of its rise and progress merits a 
particular detail. 

Ferdinand Magalhaens, or Magellan, a 
Portuguese gentleman of honourable birth* 


* Tha gold and ■Aver, socordlng to Cortes, amounted 
only to 1*0,000 pesos (Relat SSO. A), a sum much into- 
rior m ihatwhfchtbs Spanish had formerly divided in 
Mexico* 
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buying served several years in the East- 
Indies, with distinguished valour, under the 
famous Albuquerque, demanded the recom- 
pense which he thought due to his services, 
with the baldness natural to a high-spirited 
soldier. But as his general would not grant 
his suit, and he expected greater justice from 
his sovereign, whom he knew to be a good 
judge and a generous rewarder of merit, he 
quitted India abruptly, and returned to Lis- 
bon. In order to induce Emanuel to listen 
more favourably to his claim, he not only 
stated his past services, but offered to add to 
them by conducting his countrymen to the 
Molucca or Spice Islands, by holding a wes- 
terly course ; which he contended would be 
both shorter and less hasardous than that 
which the Portuguese now followed by the 
Cape of Good Hope, through the immense 
extent of the Eastern Ocean. This was the ori- 
ginal and favourite project of Columbus, and 
Magellan founded bis hopes of success on the 
ideas of that great navigator, confirmed by 
many observations, the result of his own 
naval experience, as well as that of his coun- 
trymen, in their intercourse with the East. 
But though the Portuguese monarchs had 

I the merit of having first awakened and en- 
couraged the spirit of discovery in that age, 
it was their destiny, in the course of a few 
years, to reject two grand schemes for this 
purpose, the execution of which would have 
been attended with a great accession of glory 
to themselves, and of power to their kingdom. 
In consequence of some ill-founded preju- 
dice against Magellan, or of some dark in- 
trigue which contemporary historians have 
not explained, Emanuel would neither be- 
stow the recompense which he claimed, nor 
approve of the scheme which he proposed; 
and dismissed him with a disdainful coldness, 
intolerable to a man conscious of what he de- 
served, and animated with the sanguine hopes 
of success peculiar to those who are capable 
of forming or of conducting new and great 
undertakings. In a transport of resentment 
[1517], Magellan formally renounced his al- 
legiance to an ungrateful master, and fled to 
the court of Castile, where he expected that 
hia talents would be more justly estimated. 
He endeavoured to recommend biraself by 
offering to execute, under the patronage of 
Spain, that scheme which he bad laid before 
the court of Portugal, the accomplishment 
of which, be knew, would wound the mo- 
narch against whom he was exasperated in 
the most tender part. In order to establish 
the justness of his theory, he produced the 
eaxne arguments which he bad employed at 
Lisbon; acknowledging, at the same time, 
that the undertaking was both arduous and 
expensive, as it could not be attempted but 
with a squadron of considerable force, and 
victualled for at least two years* Fortunate- 
ly, he applied to a minister who was not apt 
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to be deterred, either by fee boldness of a 
design, or the expense of carrying it into ex* 
ecution. Cardinal Ximenes, who at feat 
time directed the affairs of Spain, discerning 
at once what an increase of wealth and glory 
would accrue to his country by the success 
of Magellan's proposal, listened to it with 
a most favourable ear. Charles V. on bis 
arrival in his Spanish dominions, entered 
into the measure wife no less ardour, and or- 
ders were issued for equipping a proper 
squadron at the public charge, of which the 
command was given to Magellan, whom the 
King honoured with the habit of St. Jago 
and the title of Captain- General. P 

On the tenth of August one thousand five 
hundred and nineteen, Magellan sailed from 
Seville with five ships, which, according to 
the ideas of the age, were deemed to be of 
considerable force, though the burden of the 
largest did not exceed one hundred and 
twenty tons. The crews of the whole a- 
mounted to two hundred and thirty-four 
men, among whom were some of the most 
skilful pilots in Spain, and several Portu- 
guese sailors, in whose experience, as more 
extensive, Magellan placed still greater con- 
fidence. After touching at the Canaries, he ! 
stood directly south towards the equinoctial < 
line along the coast of America, but was so i 
long retarded by tedious calms, and spent so j 
much time in searching every bay and inlet 
for that communication with the Southern i 
Ocean which he wished to discover, that be I 
did not reach the river De la Plata till fee j 
twelfth of January 1 1520]. That spacious 1 
opening through which its vast body of water j 
pours into the Atlantic allured him to enter; 
but after sailing up it for some days, he con- 
cluded, from the shallowness of the stream 
and the freshness of the water, that fee 
wished-for strait was not situated there, and 
continued his course towards the south. On 
the thirty-first of March he arrived in the 
port of St. Julian, about forty -eight degrees 
south of the line, were he resolved to winter. 

In this uncomfortable station be lost one of 
his squadron, and the Spaniards suffered so 
much from the excessive rigour of the cli- 
mate, that the crews of three of his ships, 
headed by their officers, rose in open mutiny, 
and insisted on relinquishing the visionary 
project of a desperate adventurer, and return- 
ing directly to Spain. This dangerous in- 
surrection Magellan suppressed by an effort 
of courage no leu prompt than intrepid, and 
indicted exemplary punishment on the ring- 
leaders. Wife the remainder of his follow- 
ers, overawed but not reconciled to his 
scheme, he continued bis voyage towards the 
south, and at length discovered, neer fee 
fifty-third degree of latitude, fee mouth of a 

r Herrera, dee. 3. lib. il. e. J9i lib. hr, O. 9. Go* 
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strait, into which he entered, notwithstanding 
the murmurs and remonstrances of the people 
under hit command. After sailing twenty 
days in that winding dangerous channel, to 
which he gave his own name, and where one 
of his ships deserted him, the great Southern 
Ocean opened to his view, and with tears of 
joy he returned thanks to Heaven for hav- 
ing thus far crowned his endeavours with 
success. q 

But he was still at a greater distance than 
he imagined from the object of his wishes. 
He sailed during three months and twenty 
days in a uniform direction towards the 
north-west, without discovering land. In 
this voyage, the longest that had ever been 
made in the unbounded ocean, he suffered 
incredible distress. His stock of provisions 
was almost exhausted, the water became pu- 
trid, the men were reduced to the shortest al- 
lowance with which it was possible to sus- 
tain life, and the scurvy, the most dreadful 
of all the maladies with which seafaring peo- 
ple are afflicted, began to spread among the 
crew. One circumstance alone afforded 
them some consolation ; they enjoyed an un- 
interrupted course of fair weather, with such 
favourable winds, that Magellan bestowed on 
that ocean the name of racific t which it still 
retains. When reduced to such extremity 
that they must have sunk under their suffer- 
ings, they fell in with a cluster of small but 
fertile islands [March 6], which afforded 
them refreshments in 6uch abundance, that 
their health was soon re-established. From 
tbe9e isles, which he called De Lot Ladronet , 
he proceeded on his voyage, and soon made 
a more important discovery of the islands 
now known by the name of the Philippines. 
In one of these he got into an unfortunate 
quarrel with the natives, who attacked him 
with a numerous body of troops well armed ; 
and while he fought at the head of his men 
with his usual valour [April 26], he fell by 
the hands of those barbarians, together with 
several of his principal officers. 

The expedition was prosecuted under other 
commanders. After visiting many of the 
smaller isles scattered in the eastern part of 
the Indian Ocean, they touched at the great 
island of Borneo [Nov. 8], and at length 
landed in Tidore, one of the Moluccas, to 
the astonishment of the Portuguese, who 
could not comprehend how the Spaniards, by 
holding a westerly course, had arrived at that 
sequestered seat of their most valuable com- 
merce, which they themselves had discovered 
by sailing in an opposite direction. There, 
and in the adjacent isles, the Spaniards 
found a people acquainted with the benefits 
of extensive trade, and willing to open an in- 
tercourse with a new nation. They took in a 


cargo of the precious spices, which are the 
distinguished production of these islands; 
and with that, as well as with specimens of 
the rich commodities yielded by the other 
countries which they had visited, the Victory, 
which, of the two ships that remained of the 
squadron, was most fit for a long voyage, 
set sail for Europe [Jan. 1522], under the 
command of Juan Sebastian del Cano. He 
followed the course of the Portuguese, by the 
Cape of Good Hope, and after many disas- 
ters and sufferings he arrived at St. Lucar r 
on the seventh of September one thousand 
five hundred and twenty-two, having sailed 
round the globe in the space of three years 
and twenty-eight days. 

Though an untimely fate deprived Magel- 
lan of the satisfaction of accomplishing this 
great undertaking, his contemporaries, just to 
his memory and talents, ascribed to him not on- 
ly the honour of having formed the plan, but of 
having surmounted almost every obstacle to the 
completion of it ; and in the present age his 
name is still ranked among the highest in the 
roll of eminent and successful navigators. The 
naval glory of Spain now eclipsed that of every 
other nation ; and by a singular felicity she had 
the merit, in the course of a few years, of dis- 
covering a new continent almost as large as that 
part of the earth which was formerly known, 
and of ascertaining by experience the form and 
extent of the whole of the terraqueous globe. 

The Spaniards were not satisfied with the 
glory of having first encompassed the earth ; 
they expected to derive great commercial ad- 
vantages from this new and boldest effort of 
their maritime skill. The men of science 
among them contended, that the Spice islands, 
and several of the richest countries in the 
East, were so situated as to belong of right to 
the crown of Castile, in consequence of the 
partition made by Alexander VI. The mer- 
chants, without attending to this discussion, 
engaged eagerly in that lucrative and allur- 
ing commerce which was now open to them. 
The Portuguese, alarmed at the intrusion of 
such formidable rivals, remonstrated and ne- 
gotiated in Europe, while in Asia they ob- 
structed the trade of the Spaniards by force 
of arras. Charles V., not sufficiently instruct- 
ed with respect to the importance of this val- 
uable branch of commerce, or distracted by 
the multiplicity of his schemes and operations, 
did not afford his subjects proper protection. 
At last, the low state of bis finances, exhaust- 
ed by the efforts of his arms in every part of 
Europe, together with the dread of adding a 
new war with Portugal to those in which he 
was already engaged, induced him to make 
over his claim of the Moluccas to the Portu-' 
guese for three hundred and fifty thousand 
ducats. He reserved, however, to the crown 
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of Castile the right of reviving its pretentions 
on repayment of that sum ; but other objects 
engrossed bis attention and that of his succes- 
sors; and Spain was finally excluded from a 
branch of commerce in which it was engaging 
witli sanguine expectations of profit. * 

Though the trade with the Moluccas was 
relinquished, the voyage of Magellan was fol- 
lowed by commercial effects of great moment 
to Spain. Philip II., in the year one thou- 
sand five hundred and sixty-four, reduced 
those islands which he discovered in the Eas- 
tern Ocean to subjection, and established set- 
tlements there; between which and the king- 
dom of New Spain, a regular intercourse, 
the nature of which shall be explained in its 
proper place, is still carried on. I return 
now to the transactions in New Spain. 

At the time that Cortes was acquiring such 
extensive territories for his native country, and 
preparing the way for future conquests, it was 
his singular fate not only to be destitute of 
any commission or authority from the sovereign 
whom he was serving with such successful 
zeal, but to be regarded as an undutiful and 
seditious subject. By the influence of Fon- 
seca, Bishop of Burgos, his conduct in assum- 
ing the government of New Spain was declar- 
ed to be an irregular usurpation, in contempt 
of the royal authority ; and Christoval de Tapia 
received a commission, empowering him to su- 
persede Cortes, to seize his person, to confis- 
cate his effects, to make a strict scrutiny into 
his proceedings, and to transmit the result of 
all the inquiries carried on in New Spain to 
the Council of the Indies, of which the bishop 
of Burgos was president. A few weeks after 
the reduction of Mexico, Tapia landed at Vera 
Cruz, with the royal maudate to strip its con- 
queror of his power, and treat him as a crimi- 
nal. But Fonseca bad chosen a very impro- 
per instrument to wreak his vengeance on Cor- 
tes. Tapia bad neither the reputation nor the 
talents that suited the high command to which 
he was appointed. Cortes, while he publicly 
expressed the most respectful veneration for 
the Emperor's authority, secretly took mea- 
sures to defeat the effect of his commission ; 
and having involved Tapia and his followers 
in a multiplicity of negotiations and confer- 
ences, in which be sometimes bad recourse to? 
threats, but more frequently employed bribes! 
and promises, he at length prevailed upon that 
weak man to abandon a province which he 
was unworthy of governing. 1 

But notwithstanding the fortunate dexterity 
with which he had eluded this danger, Cortes 
was so sensible of the precarious tenure by 
which he held bis power, that he dispatched 
deputies to Spain [May 15], with a pompous 
account of the success of his arms, with farther 
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specimens of the productions of the country, 
and with rich presents to the Emperor, as the 
earnest of future contributions from bis new 
conquests ; requesting, in recompense for all 
his services, the approbation of his proceedings, 
and that he might be intrusted with the go- 
vernment of those dominions, which his con- 
duct, and the valour of his followers, had add- 
ed to the crown of Castile, The juncture in 
which his deputies reached the court was fav- 
ourable. The internal commotions in Spain, 
which had disquieted the beginning of Charles's 
reign, were just appeased.* 1 The ministers 
had leisure to turn their attention towards fo- 
reign affairs. The account of Cortes's vic- 
tories filled his countrymen with admiration. 
The extent and value of his conquests became 
the object of vast and interesting hopes. 
Whatever stains be might have contracted, by 
the irregularity of the steps which he took in 
order to attain power, was so fully effaced by 
the splendour and merit of the great actions 
which this had enabled him to perform, that 
every heart revolted at the thought of inflict- 
ing any censure on a man, whose services en- 
titled him to the highest marks of distinction. 
Tlie public voice declared warmly in favour of 
his pretensions ; and Charles, arriving in Spain 
about this time, adopted the sentiments of his 
subjects with a youthful ardour. Notwith- 
standing the claims of Velasquez, and the par- 
tial representations of the Bishop of Burgos, 
the Emperor appointed Cortes captain-general 
and governor of New Spain, judging that no 
person was so capable of maintaining the royal 
authority, or of establishing good order both 
among his Spanish and Indian subjects, as the 
victorious leader whom the former had long 
been accustomed to obey, and the latter had 
been taught to fear and to respect.* 

Even before his jurisdiction received this 
legal sanction, Cortes ventured to exercise all 
the pow ers of a governor, and, by various ar- 
rangements, endeavoured to render his con- 
quest a secure and beneficial acquisition to bis 
country. He determined to establish the seat 
of government in its ancient station, and to 
raise Mexico again from its ruins ; and having 
conceived high ideas concerning the future 
grandeur of the state of which he was laying 
the foundation, he began to rebuild its capital 
on a plan which hath gradually formed the 
most magnificent city in the New World. At 
the same time, he employed skilful persons to 
search for mines in different parts of the coun- 
try, and opened some which were found to be 
richer than any which the Spaniards bad 
hitherto discovered in America. He detached 
his principal officers into the remote provinces, 
and encouraged them to settle there, not only 
by bestowing upon them large tracts of land, 
but by granting them the same dominion over 
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the Indians, and the same right to their ser- 
vice, which the Spaniards had assumed in the 
islands. 

It was not, however, without difficulty, that 
the Mexican empire could be entirely reduced 
Into the form of a Spanish colony. Enraged 
and rendered desperate by oppression, tbe na- 
tives often forgot tbe superiority of their ene- 
mies, and ran to arms in defence of their liber- 
ties. In every contest, however, tbe European 
valour and discipline prevailed. But fatally 
for tbe honour of their country, the Spaniards 
sullied the glory redounding from these re- 
peated victories by their mode of treating the 
vanquished people. After taking Guatimozin, 
and becoming masters of his capital, they sup- 
posed that the King of Castile entered on pos- 
session of all the rights of the captive mon- 
arch, and affected to consider every effort of 
the Mexicans to assert their own independence, 
as the rebellion of vassals against their sove- 
reign, or the mutiny of slaves against their mas- 
ter. Under the sanction of those ill-founded 
maxims, they violated every right that should 
he held sacred between hostile nations. After 
each insurrection, they reduced the common 
people, in the provinces which they subdued, 
to the most humiliating of all conditions, that 
of personal servitude. Their chiefs, supposed 
to be more criminal, were punished with great- 
er severity, and put to death in the most ig- 
nominious or the most excruciating mode that 
the insolence or the cruelty of their conquer- 
ors could devise. In almost every district of 
the Mexican empire, the progress of the Spa- 
nish arms is marked with blood, and with 
deeds so atrocious, as disgrace the enterpris- 
ing valour that conducted them to success. 
Jn the country of Panuco, sixty caziques or 
leaders, and four hundred nobles, were burnt 
at one time. Nor was this shocking barbar- 
ity perpetrated in any sudden sally of rage, 
or by a commander of inferior note. It was 
tbe set of Sandoval, an officer whose name is 
entitled to the second rank in the annals of 
New Spain, and executed after a solemn con- 
sultation with Cortes ; and to complete the 
borrpr of tbe scene, tbe children and relations 
of the wretched victims were assembled and 
compelled to be spectators of their dying a- 
goniet. w It seems hardly possible to exceed 
in horror this dreadful example of severity ; 
fxst it was followed by another, which affected 
the Mexicans still more sensibly, as it gave 
them a most feeling proof of their own degra- 
dation, and of tbe small regard which their 
haughty masters retained for the ancient 
dignity and splendour of their state, On a 
•fight suspicion, confirmed by very imperfect 
evidence, that Guatimozin had formed a scheme 
to shake off tbe yoke, and to excite hie former 
subjects to take arms, Cortes, without the for- 
mallty of a trial, ordered tbe unhappy tnon- 
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arch, together with the caxiquet of Tezeuco 
and Tacuba, the two persons of greatest emin- 
ence in the empire, to be banged; and the 
Mexicans, with astonishment and horror, be- 
held this disgraceful punishment inflicted up- 
on persons, to whom they were accustomed to 
look up with reverence hardly inferior to that 
which they paid to the gods themselves [122].* 

Tbe example of Cortes and his principal 
officers encouraged and justified persons of 
subordinate rank to venture upon commit- 
ting greater excesses. Nuno de Guzman, in 
particular, stained an illustrious name by 
deeds of peculiar enormity and rigour, in va- 
rious expeditions which he conducted. v 

One circumstance, however, saved the Mexi- 
cans from farther consumption, perhaps from 
one as complete as that which had depopulat- 
ed the islands. The first conquerors did not 
attempt to search for the precious metals in 
the bowels of the earth. They were neither 
sufficiently wealthy to carry on the expensive 
works, which are requisite for opening those 
deep recesses where nature has concealed the 
veins of gold and silver, nor sufficiently skil- 
ful to perform the ingenious operations by 
which those precious metals are separated from 
their respective ores. They were satisfied 
with the more simple method practised by the 
Indians, of washing the earth carried down 
rivers and torrents from the mountains, and 
collecting the grains of native metal deposit- 
ed tli ere. The rich mines of New Spain, 
which have poured forth their treasures with 
such profusion on every quarter of the globe, 
were not discovered for several years after the 
conquest. 2 By that time [I522,&c.] a more or- 
derly government and police were introduced 
into the colony ; experience, derived from for- i 
mer errors, had suggested many useful and 
humane regulations for tbe protection and 
preservation of the Indians; and though it 
then became necessary to increase the number 
of those employed in the mines, and they were 
engaged in a species of labour more pernicious 
to the human constitution, they suffered less 
hardship or diminution than from the ill judg- 
ed, but less extensive schemes of the first con- 
querors. 

While it was the lot of the Indians to suf- 
fer, their new masters seemed not to have de- 
rived any considerable wealth from their ill- 
conducted researches. According to tbe u- 
sual fate of first settlers in new colonies, it 
was their lot to encounter danger, and to 
struggle with difficulties; tbe finite of their 
victories and toils were reserved for times of 
tranquillity, and reaped by successors of great- 
er industry, but of inferior merit. The ear- 
ly historians of America abound with accounts 
of the sufferings and of tbe poverty of its cob- 
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querors.* In New Spain, their condition 
was rendered more grievous by a peculiar ar- 
rangement. When Charles V. advanced Cor- 
tea to the goverment of that country, he at 
the same time appointed certain commission 
era to receive and administer the royal revenue 
there, with independent jurisdiction, b These 
men, chosen from inferior stations in various 
departments of public business at Madrid, 
were so much elevated with their promotion, 
that they thought they were called to act a 
part of the first consequence. But being ac- 
customed to the minute formalities of office, 
and having contracted the narrow ideas suited 
to the sphere in which they had hitherto mov- 
ed, they were astonished, on arriving in Mex- 
ico [1524], at the high authority which Cor- 
tes exercised, and could not conceive that the 
mode of administration, in a country recently 
subdued and settled, must be different from 
what took place in one where tranquillity and 
regular government had been long establish- 
ed. In their letters they represented Cortes 
as an ambitious tyrant, who, having usurped 
a jurisdiction superior to law, aspired at inde- 
pendence, and by his exorbitant wealth and 
extensive influence might accomplish those 
disloyal schemes which he apparently medi- 
tated. 6 These insinuations made such deep 
impression upon the Spanish ministers, most 
of whom had been formed to business under 
the jealous and rigid administration of Ferdi- 
nand, that, unmindful of all Cortes’s past 
services, and regardless of what he was then 
suffering in conducting that extraordinary 
expedition, in which be advanced from the 
lake of Mexico to the western extremities of 
Honduras [123], they infused the same suspi- 
cions into the mind of their master, and pre- 
vailed on him to order a solemn inquest to be 
made into his conduct, with powers to the li 
ccntiate Ponce de Leon, intrusted with that 
commission, to seize his person, if he should 
find that expedient, and send him prisoner to 
Spa ; n.d 

The sudden death of Ponce de Leon, a 
few days after his arrival in New Spain, pre- 
vented the execution of this commission. 
But as the object of his appointment was 
known, the mind of Cortes was deeply 
wounded with this unexpected return for ser- 
vices which far exceeded whatever any subject 
of Spain had rendered to his sovereign. He 
endeavoured, however, to maintain his sta- 
tion, and to recover the confidence of the 
court. But every person in office who had 
arrived from Spain since the conquest was a 
•py upon bis conduct, and with malicious in- 
genuity gave an unfavourable representation 
of all hit actions. The apprehensions of 
Charles and his ministers increased. A new 
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commission of inquiry was issued [1528], 
with more extensive powers, and various pre- 
cautions were taken in order to prevent or to 
punish him, if he should be so presumptuous 
as to attempt what was inconsistent with the 
fidelity of a subject/ Cortes beheld the ap- 
proaching crisis of his fortune with all the 
violent emotions natural to a haughty mind, 
conscious of high desert, and receiving un- 
worthy treatment. But though some of bis 
desperate followers urged him to assert his 
own rights against his ungrateful country, 
and with a bold hand to Beize that power 
which the courtiers meanly accused him of 
coveting/ he retained such self-command, or 
was actuated with such sentiments of loyalty, 
as to reject their dangerous counsels, and to 
choose the only course in which he could se- 
cure his own dignity, without departing 
from his duty. He resolved not to expose 
himself to the ignominy of a trial in that 
country which had been the scene of his tri- 
umphs ; but, without waiting for the arrival 
of his judges, to repair directly to Castile, 
and commit himself and his cause to the jus- 
tice and generosity of his sovereign. 8 

Cortes appeared in his native country with 
the splendour that suited the conqueror of a 
mighty kingdom. He brought with him a 
great part of his wealth, muny jewels and or- 
naments of great value, several curious pro- 
ductions of the country [124], and was at- 
tended by some Mexicans of the first rank, 
as well as by the most considerable of his 
own officers. His arrival in Spain removed 
at once every suspicion and fear that had 
been entertained with respect to his inten- 
tions. The Emperor, having now nothing 
to apprehend from the designs of Cortes, re- 
ceived him like a person whom consciousness 
of his own innocence had brought into the 
presence of his master, and who was entitled, 
by the eminence of his services, to the high- 
est marks of distinction and respect. The 
order of St. Jago, the title of Marquis del 
Valle de Guaxaca, the grant of an ample ter- 
ritory in New Spain, were successively be- 
stowed upon him ; and as bis manners were 
correct and elegant, although he bad passed 
the greater part of his life among rough ad- 
venturers, the Emperor admitted him to 
the same familiar intercourse with himself 
that was enjoyed by noblemen of the first 
rank.* 

But, amidst those external proofs of re- 
gard, symptoms of remaining distrust appear- 
ed. Though Cortes earnestly solicited to be 
reinstated in the government of New Spain, 
Charles, too sagacious to commit such an im- 
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portent charge to a man whom he had otice 
suspected, peremptorily refused to invest him 
again with powers which he might find it im- 
possible to control. Cortes, though dignified 
with new titles, returned to Mexico [1530] 
with diminished authority. The military 
department, with powers to attempt new dis- 
coveries, was left in his hands ; but the su- 
preme direction of civil affairs was placed in 
a board called The Audience of New Sj>ain. 
At a subsequent period, when, upon the in- 
crease of the colony, the exertion of authori- 
ty more united and extensive became neces- 
sary, Antonio de Mendoza, a nobleman of 
high rank, was sent thither as Viceroy, to take 
the government into his hands. 

Tliis division of power in New Spain prov- 
ed, m was unavoidable, the source of perpe- 
tual dissension, which imbittered the life of 
Cortes, and thwarted all his schemes. As he 
had now no opportunity to display his active 
talents but in attempting new discoveries, he 
formed various schemes for that purpose, all 
of which bear impressions of a genius that 
delighted in what was bold and splendid. 
He early entertained an idea, that, either by 
steering through the gulf of Florida along 
the east coast of North America, some strait 
would be found that communicated with the 
Western Ocean ; or that by examining the 
isthmus of Darien, some passage would be 
discovered between the North and South 
Seas.i But having been disappointed in his 
expectations with respect to both, he now 
confined his view's to such voyages of disco- 
very as he could make from the pom of New 
Spain in the South Sea. There he fitted out 
successively several small squadrons, which 
either perished in the attempt, or returned 
without making any discovery of moment. 
Cortes, weary of intrusting the conduce of 
hts operations to others, took the command 
of a new armament in person [1536], and 
after enduring incredible hardships, and en- 
countering dangers of every species, he dis- 


covered the large peninsula of California, 
and surveyed the greater part of the gulf 
which separates it from New Spain. The 
discovery of a country of such extent would 
have reflected credit on a common adven- 
turer ; but it could add little new honour to 
tiie name of Cortes, and was far from satisfy* 
ing the sanguine expectation which he had 
formed. 15 Disgusted with ill-succesa, to 
which he had not been accustomed, and 
weary of contesting with adversaries to whom 
he considered it as a disgrace to be opposed, 
he once more sought for redress in his native 
country [1540]. 

But his reception there was very different 
from that which gratitude, and even decency, 
ought to have secured for him. The merit of 
his ancient exploits was already, in a great 
measure, forgotten, or eclipsed by the fame of 
recent and more valuable conquests in another 
quarter of America. No service of moment 
was now expected from a man of declining 
years, and who began to be unfortunate. The 
Emperor behaved to him with cold civility ; 
his ministers treated him sometimes with ne- 
glect, sometimes with insolence. His griev- 
ances received no redress ; his claims were 
urged without effect ; and after several years 
spent in fruitless application to ministers and 
judges, an occupation the most irksome and 
mortifying to a man of high spirit, who had 
moved in a sphere where he was more accus- 
tomed to command than to solicit, Cortes 
ended his days on the second of December 
one thousand five hundred and forty-seven, 
in the sixty-second year of his age. His fate 
was the same with that of all the persons who 
distinguished themselves in the discovery or 
conquest of the New World. Envied by his 
contemporaries, and ill requited by the court 
which he served, he has been admired and 
celebrated by succeeding ages. Which has 
formed the most just estimation of his charac- 
ter, an impartial consideration of his actions 
must determine. 
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1523.] Faow the time that Nugnex de Bal- and vigorous, that large fortunes were wasted, 
boa discovered the great Southern Ocean, and and the most alarming dangers braved, in pur- 
received the first obscure hints concerning the suit of discoveries merely possible, the faint- 
opulent countries with which it might open a est ray of hope was followed with an eager 
communication, the wishes and schemes of ( expectation, and the slightest information was 
every enterprising person in the colonies of; sufficient to inspire such perfect confidence, 
Darien, and Panama were turned towards the as conducted men to the most arduous tutdcr- 
woalth oftbose unknown regions. In an age takings [125], 
when the spirit of adventure was so ardent 
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Accordingly, several armaments were lifted 
out in order to explore and take possession of 
the countries to the east of Panama, but un- 
der the conduct of leudors whose talents and 
resources were unequal to the attempt 1 As 
the excursions of those adventurers did not 
extend beyond the limits of the province to 
which the Spaniards have given the name of 
Tierra Firmc, a mountainous region covered 
with woods, thinly inhabited, and extremely 
unhealthy, they returned witli dismal accounts 
concerning the distresses to which they bad 
been exposed, and the unpromising aspect of 
tbe places which they had visited. Damped 
by these tidings, the rage fur discovery in that 
direction abated ; and it became tbe general 
opinion, that Balboa had founded visionary 
hopes, on the tale of an ignorant Indian, ill 
understood, or calculated to deceive. 

1 524.] But there were three persons settled 
in Panama, on whom the circumstances which 
deterred others made so little impression, that 
at the very moment when all considered Bal- 
boa's expectations of discovering a rich coun- 
try, by steering towards the east, as chimerical, 
they resolved to attempt the execution of his 
scheme. The names of those extraordinary 
men were Francisco Pizarro, Diego de AU 
tnagro, and Hernando Luque. Pizarro was 
the natural son of a gentleman of an honour- 
able family by a very low woman, and, accord- 
ing to the cruel fate which often attends the 
offspring of unlawful love, had been so total- 
ly neglected in liis youth by the author of his 
birth, that he seems to have destined him 
never to rise beyond the condition of his 
mother. In consequence of this ungenerous 
idea, he set him, when bordering on manhood, 
to keep bogs. But the aspiring mind of 
young Pizarro disdaining that ignoble occu- 
pation, he abruptly abandoned his charge, 
enlisted as a soldier, and, after serving some 
years in Italy, embarked for America, which 
by opening such a boundless range to active 
talents, allured every adventurer whose for- 
tune was not equal to his ambitious thoughts. 
There Pizarro early distinguished himself. 
With a temper of mind no less daring than 
the constitution of his body was robust, he 
was foremost in every danger, patient under 
the greatest hardships, and unsubdued by any 
fatigue. Though so illiterate that he could 
not even read, he was soon considered as a man 
formed to command. Every operation com- 
mitted to bis conduct proved successful, as, 
by a bappy but rare conjunction, he united 
perseverance with ardour, and was as cautious 
in executing, as bn was bold in forming his 
plans. By engaging early in active life, 
without any resource but his own talents and 
industry, and by depending on himself alone 
jp bis struggles to emerge from obscurity, he 
acquired such a thorough knowledge of affairs, 

t Calancha Carankm, p. 100. 


and of men, that he was fitted to assume m su- 
perior part in conducting the former, and in 
governing the latter.® 

Almagro had as little to boast of his descent 
as Pizarro. The one was a bastard, the other 
a foundling. Bred, like his companion, in 
the camp, lie yielded not to him in any of the 
soldierly qualities of intrepid valour, indefati- 
gable activity, or insurmountable constancy, 
in enduring the hardships inseparable from 
military service in the New World. But in 
Almagro these virtues were accompanied with 
the openness, generosity, and candour, natural 
to men whose profession is arms ; in Pizarro, 
they were united with the address, ihe craft, 
and the dissimulation of a politician, with 
the art of concealing his own purposes, and 
with sagacity to penetrate into those of other 
men. 

Hernando de Luque was an ecclesiastic, who 
acted both as priest and schoolmaster at Pa- 
nama, and, by means which the contemporary 
writers have not described, had amassed riches 
that inspired him with thoughts of rising to 
greater eminence. 

Such were the men destined to overturn 
one of the most extensive empires on the face 
of the earth. Their confederacy for this pur- 
pose was authorised by Pedrarias, the gover- 
nor of Panama. Each engaged to employ his 
whole fortune in the adventure. Pizarro, the 
least wealthy of the three, as he could not 
throw so large a sum as his associates into the 
common stock, engaged to take the depart- 
ment of greatest fatigue and danger, and to 
command in person the armament which was 
to go first upon discovery. Almagro offered 
to conduct the supplies of provisions and rein- 
forcements of troops, of which Pizarro might 
stand in need. Luque was to remain at Pa- 
nama to negotiate with the governor, and su- 
perintend whatever was carrying on for the 
general interest. As the spirit of enthusiasm 
uniformly accompanied that of adventure in 
the New World, and by that strange union 
both acquired an increase of force, this confe- 
deracy, formed by ambition and avarice, was 
confirmed by the most solemn act of religion. 
Luque celebrated mass, divided a consecrated 
host into three, and referring one part to him- 
self, gave the other two to his associates, of 
which they partook ; and thus, in the name of 
the Prince of Peace, ratified a contract of 
which plunder and bloodshed were the ob- 
jects. n 

The attempt was begun with a force more 
suited to the humble condition of the three as- 
sociates, than to the greatness of the enter- 
prise in which they were engaged. Pizarro 
set sail from Panama [Nov. 14] with a sin- 
gle vessel, of small burden, and a hundred 
and twelve men. But in that, age, so little 
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were the Spaniard* acquainted with the pecu- 
liarities of climate in America, that the time 
which Pizarro chose for his departure waa the 
most improper in the whole year ; the period- 
ical winds which were then set in, being di- 
rectly adverse to the course which he propos- 
ed to steer. 0 After beating about for seven- 
ty days, with much danger and incessant fa- 
tigue, Pizarro’s progress towards the south- 
east was not greater than what a skilful navi- 
gator will now make in as many hours. He 
touched at several places on the coast of Tierra 
Firme, but found everywhere the same unin- 
viting country which former adventurers had 
described; the low grounds converted into 
swamps by an overflowing of rivers ; the high- 
er covered with impervious woods ; few inha- 
bitants, and those fierce and hostile. Famine, 
fatigue, frequent rencounters with the natives, 
and, above all, the distempers of a moist, sul- 
try climate, combined in wasting his slender 
band of followers [1525]. The undaunted 
resolution of their leader continued, however, 
for some time, to sustain their spirits, although 
no sign had yet appeared of discovering those 
golden regions to which he had promised to 
conduct them. At length he was obliged to 
abandon that inhospitable coast, and retire to 
Chucbama, opposite to the pearl islands, where 
he hoped to receive a supply of provisions 
and troops from Panama. 

But Almagro having sailed from that port 
with seventy men, stood directly towards that 
part of the continent where he hoped to meet 
with his associate. Not finding him there, he 
landed bis soldiers, who, in searching for their 
companions, underwent the same distresses, 
and were exposed to the same dangers, which 
bad driven them out of the country. Repulsed 
at length by the Indians in a sharp conflict, 
in which their leader lost one of his eyes by 
the wound of an arrow, they likewise were 
compelled to reimbark. Chance led them to 
the place of Pizarro’s retreat, where they 
found some consolation in recounting to each 
other their adventures, and comparing their 
sufferings. As Almagro had advanced as far 
as the river St Juan [June 24], in the pro- 
vince of Popayan, where both the country and 
inhabitants appeared with a more promising 
aspect, that dawn of better fortune was suffi- 
cient to determine such sanguine projectors 
not to abandon their scheme, notwithstanding 
all that they had suffered in prosecuting itP 
fl2$]. 

1526.] Almsgro repaired to Panama, in 
hopes or recruiting their shattered troops. 
But what he and Pizarro had suffered gave 
bis countrymen such an unfavourable idea of 
the service, tbat it was with difficulty he 
could levy fourscore men. q Feeble as this 
reinforcement was, Almagro took the com- 
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mand of it, and having joined Pfsarros they 
did not hesitate about resuming their opera- 
tions. After a long series of disasters and 
disappointments, not inferior to those wlihrh 
they had already experienced, part of the ar- 
mament reached the bay of St. Matthew, on 
the coast of Quito, and landing at Tacamez, 
to the south of the river of Emeraulds, they 
beheld a country more champaign and fertile 
than any they had yet discovered in the South- 
ern Ocean, the natives clad in garments of 
woollen or cotton stuff, and adorned with 
several trinkets of gold and silver. 

But, notwithstanding those favourable ap- 
pearances, magnified beyond the truth, both 
by the vanity of the persons who brought the 
report from Tascamez, and by the fond imagi- 
nation of those who listened to them, Pizarro 
and Almagro durst not venture to invade a 
country 60 populous with a handful of men 
enfeebled by fatigue and diseases. They re- 
tired to the small island of Gallo, where Pi- 
zarro remained with part of the troops, and 
his associate returned to Panama, in hopes of 
bringing such a reinforcement as might enable 
them to take possession of the opulent terri- 
tories, whose existence seemed to be no longer 
doubtful. r 

But some of the adventurers, less enterpris- 
ing, or less hardy than their leaders, having 
secretly conveyed lamentable accounts of their 
sufferings and losses to their friends at Pana- 
ma, Almagro met with an unfavourable recep- 
tion from Pedro de los Rios, who had succeed- 
ed Ptdrarias in the government of that settle- 
ment. A fter weighing the matter with that 
cold economical prudence, which appears the 
first of all virtues to persons whose limited 
faculties are incapable of conceiving or exe- 
cuting great designs, he concluded an expedi- 
tion, attended with such certain waste of men, 
to be so detrimental to an infant and fueblo 
colony, that he not only prohibited the raising 
of new levies, but despatched a vessel to bring 
home Pizarro and his companions from the 
island of Gallo. Almagro and Luque, 
though deeply affected with those measures, 
which they could not prevent, and durst not 
oppose, found means of communicating their 
sentiments privately to Pizarro, and exhorted 
him not to relinquish an enterprise tbat was 
the foundation of all their hopes, and the only 
means of re-establishing their reputation and 
fortune, which were both on the decline. Pt- 
zarro's mind, bent with inflexible obstinacy on 
all its purposes, needed no incentive to persist 
in the scheme. He peremptorily refused to 
obey the governor of Panama** orders, and em- 
ployed all his address and eloquence in per- 
suading his men not to abandon him. But 
the incredible calamities to which they had 
been exposed were still so recent in their me- 
mories, and the thoughts of revisiting their fe- 
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milies and friend* after a long absence, rush- 
ed with such joy into their minds, that when 
Pisarro drew a line upon the sand with his 
sword, permitting such as wished to return 
home to pass over it, only thirteen of ali the 
daring veterans in bis service had resolution 
to remain with their commander.* 

This small, but determined band, whose 
names the Spanish historians record with de- 
served praise, as the persons to whose perse- 
vering fortitude their country is indebted for 
the most valuable of all its American posses- 
sions, fixed their residence in the island of 
Gorgona. This, as it was farther removed 
from the coast than Gallo, and uninhabited, 
they considered as a more secure retreat, 
where, unmolested, they might wait for sup- 
plies from Panama, which they trusted that 
the activity of their associates would be able 
to procure. Almagro and Luque were not 
inattentive or cold solicitors, and their inces- 
sant importunity was seconded by the general 
voice of the colony, which exclaimed loudly 
against the infamy of exposing brave men, 
engaged in the public service, and chargeable 
with no error but what flowed from an excess 
of zeal and courage, to perish like the most 
odious criminals in a desert island. Over- 
come by those entreaties and expostulations, 
the governor at last consented to send a small 
vessel to their relief. But that he might 
not seem to encourage Pizarro to any new 
enterprise, he would not permit one landman 
to embark on board of it. 

By tliis time Pizarro and his companions 
had remained five months in a p island, infa- 
mous foi the most unhealthy climate in that 
region of America [127]. During all this 
period, their eyes were turned towards Pa- 
nama, in hopes of succour from their coun- 
trymen ; but worn out at length with fruit- 
less expectations, and dispirited with suffer- 
ing hardships of which they saw no end, 
they, in despair, came to a resolution of com- 
mitting themselves to the ocean on a float, 
rather than continue in that detestable abode. 
But, on tlie arrival of the vessel from Pana- 
ma, they were transported with such joy, that 
all their sufferings were forgotten. Their 
hopes revived, and, with a rapid transition, 
not unnatural among men accustomed by 
their mode of life to sudden vicissitudes of 
fortune, high confidence succeeding to ex- 
treme dejection, Pizarro easily induced not 
only his own followers, but the crew of the 
vessel from Panama, to resume his former 
scheme with fresh ardour. Instead of re- 
turning to Panama, they stood towards the 
south-east, and more fortunate in this than in 
any of their past efforts, they, on the twenti- 
eth day aft et their departure from Gorgona, 
discovered die coast of Peru. After touch- 

* Herrera, dec. 3 Hb. x. c. f, & testate, lib. L a f. 
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ing at several villages near the shore, which 
they found to be nowise inviting, they land- 
ed at Tumbez, a place of some note, about 
three degrees south of the line, distinguished 
for its stately temple, and a palace of the 
Incas or sovereigns of tlie country. 1 There 
the Spaniards feasted their eyes with tlie first 
view of the opulence and civilization of tlie 
Peruvian empire. They beheld a country 
fully peopled, and cultivated with an appear- 
ance of regular industry ; the natives decent- 
ly clothed, and possessed of ingenuity so far 
surpassing the other inhabitants of the New 
World, as to have the use of tame domestic 
animals. But what chiefly attracted their 
notice, was such a shew of gold and silver, 
not only in the ornaments of their persons 
and temples, but iu several vessels and uten- 
sils for common use, formed of those preci- 
ous metals, as left no room to doubt that 
they abounded with profusion in the country. 
Pizarro and his companions seemed now to 
have attained to the completion of their most 
sanguine hopes, and fancied that ali their 
wishes and dreams of rich domains, and 
inexhaustible treasures, would soon be rea- 
lized. 

But with the slender force then under bis 
command, Pizarro could only view the rich 
country of which he hoped hereafter to obtain 
possession. He ranged, however, for some 
time along the coast, maintaining everywhere 
a peaceable intercourse with the natives, no 
less astonished at their new visitants, than the 
Spaniards were with the uniform appearance 
of opulence and cultivation which they beheld 
[1527^. Having explored the country as far 
as was requisite to ascertain the importance of 
the discovery, Pizarro procured from the in- 
habitants some of tbeir Llamas or tame cattle, 
to which the Spaniards gave the namo of 
sheep, some vessels of gold and silver, as well 
as some specimens of their other works of in- 
genuity, and two young men, whom he pro- 
posed to instruct in tne Castilian language, 
that they might serve as interpreters in the 
expedition which he meditated. With these 
he arrived at Panama, towards the close of 
the third year from the time of his departure 
thence. u No adventurer of the age suffered 
hardships or encountered dangers which e- 
qual those to which he was exposed during 
this long period. The patience with which 
he endured the one, and the fortitude with 
which he surmounted the other, exceed what, 
ever is recorded in the history of the New 
World, where so many romantic displays of 
those virtues occur. 

1528.] Neither the splendid relation that 
Pizarro gave of the incredible opulence of 
the country which he bad discovered, , uor his 
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bitter complaint* on Account of that unsea- 
sonahle recal of his forces, which had put it 
out of his power to attempt making any set- 
tlement there, could move the governor of 
Panama to swerve from his former plan of 
conduct. He still- contended, that the co- 
lony was not in a condition to invade such a 
mighty empire, and refused to authorise an 
expedition which he foresaw would be so al- 
luring that it might ruin the province in 
which he presided, by an effort beyond its 
strength. His coldness, however, did not in 
any degree abate the ardour of the three as- 
sociates ; but they perceived that they could 
not carry their scheme into execution without 
the countenance of superior authority, and 
must solicit their sovereign to grant that per. 
mission which they could not extort from his 
delegate. With this view, after adjusting 
among themselves, that Pizarro should claim 
the station of governor, Almagro that of lieu- 
tenant governor, and Luque the dignity of 
bishop, in the country which they purposed 
to conquer, they sent Pizarro as their agent 
to Spain, though their fortunes were now 
so much exhausted by the repeated efforts 
which they had made, that they found some 
difficulty in borrowing the small sum re- 
quisite towards equipping him for the voy- 
aged 

Pizarro lost no time in repairing to court, 
and new as the scene might be to him, he ap- 
peared before the Emperor with the unembar- 
rassed dignity of a man conscious of what his 
services merited ; and he conducted his nego- 
tiations with an insinuating dexterity of ad- 
dress, which could not have been expected 
either from his- education or former habits of 
life. His feeling description of his own suf- 
ferings, and his pompous account of the coun- 
try which he had discovered, confirmed by the 
specimens of its productions which he exhibit- 
ed, made such an impression both on Charles 
and his ministers, that they not only approv- 
ed of the intended expedition, but seemed to 
be interested in the success of its leader. Pre- 
suming on those dispositions in his favour, Pi- 
aarro paid little attention to the interest of his 
associates. As the pretensions of Luque did 
not interfere with his own, he obtained for him 
the ecclesiastical dignity to which he aspired. 
For Almagrobeclaimed only the command of 
the fortress which should be erected at Turn- 
lies. To himself he secured whatever his 
boundless ambition could desire* He was ap- 
pointed [July 26] governor, captain-general, 
and adelantado of all the country which be bad 
discovered, and hoped to conquer, with supreme 
Authority* civil as well as military ; and with 
full right to all the privileges and emoluments 
usually granted to adventurers in the New 
World. His jurisdiction was declared to ex- 
tend two hundred 1 eagues along the coast to 

* (terms, dec. 4, Hb. UL c. U Vcgs, S. lib. L c. 14. 


the south of the river St Jsgo ; to he inde* 
pendent of tlm governor of Panama ; and be 
had power to nominate all the officers who 
were to serve under him. In return for those 
concessions, which cost the court of Spain no* 
thing, as the enjoyment of them depended up* 
on the success of Pix&rro's own efforts, he 
engaged to raise two hundred and fifty men, 
and to provide the ships, arms, end warlike 
stores requisite towards subjecting to the 
crown of Castile the country of which the go- 
vernment was allotted him. 

1529. ] Inconsiderable as the body of men 
was which Pizarro had undertaken to raise, 
his funds and credit were so low that be 
could hardly complete half the number; and 
after obtaining his patents from the crown, 
he was obliged to steal privately out of the 
port of Seville, in order to elude the scrutiny 
of the officers who had it in charge to examine 
whether he had Fulfilled the stipulations in his 
contract,* Before his departure, however 
he received some supply of money from Cor- 
tes, who having returned to Spain about this 
time, was willing to contribute his aid towards 
enabling an ancient companion, with whose 
talents and courage he was well acquainted, 
to begin a career of glory similar to that 
which he himself had finished. 11 

He landed at Nombre de Dios, and march- 
ed across the isthmus to Panama, accompani- 
ed by his three brothers, Ferdinand, Juan, 
and Gonzalo, of whom the first was born in 
lawful wedlock, the two latter, like himself, 
were of illegitimate birth, and by Francisco 
de Alcantara, his mother's brother. They 
were all in tfie prime of life, and of such 
abilities and courage as fitted them to take a 
distinguished part in his subsequent transac- 
tions. 

1530. ] On his arrival at Panama, Pixarro 
found Almagro so much exasperated at the 
manner in which lie had conducted his negotia- 
tion, that he not only refused to act any longer 
in concert with a man by whose perfidy 
lie had been excluded from the power end 
honours to which he had a just claim, but la* 
boured to form a new association, in order to 
thwart or to rival his former confederate in 
his discoveries. Pizarro, however, had more 
wisdom and address than to suffer a rupture 
so fatal to all his schemes to become irrepar- 
able. By offering voluntarily to relinquish the 
office of adelantado, and promising to concur 
in soliciting that title, with an independent 
government, for Almagro, he gradually miti- 
gated the rage of an open-hearted soldier, 
which had been violent, but was not impla- 
cable. Luque, highly satisfied with having 
been successful in all bis own pretentious, 
cordially seconded Pixarro’s endeavours* A 
reconciliation was affected, and the confeder- 
acy renewed on its original terms, that the en- 
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terpriae should bo carried on at the common 
expense of the associates, and the profits ac- 
cruing from it should be equally divided a- 
xnong them./ 

Even after their reunion, and the utmost 
efforts of their interest, three small vessels, 
with a hundred and eighty soldiers, thirty-six 
of whom were horsemen, composed the ar- 
mament which they were able to fit out. But 
the astonishing progress of the Spaniards in 
America had inspired them with such ideas of 
their own superiority, that Pisarro did not 
hesitate to sail with this contemptible force 
[Feb. 1531] to invade a great empire. Al- 
magro was left at Panama, as formerly, to 
follow him with what reinforcement of men 
1 m should be able to muster. As the season 
for embarking was properly chosen, and the 
course of navigation between Panama and 
Peru was now better known, Pisarro com- 
pleted the voyage in thirteen days ; though, 
by the force of the winds and currents, he was 
carried above a hundred leagues to the north 
of Tumbez, the place of his destination, and 
obliged to land his troops in the bay of St. 
Matthew. Without losing a moment, he be- 
gan to advance towards the south, taking care, 
however, not to depart far from the sea-shore, 
both that be might easily effect a junction with 
the supplies which be expected from Panama, 
and secure a retreat in case of any disaster, 
by keeping as near as possible to his ships. 
But as the country in several parts on the 
coast of Peru is barren, unhealthfui, and thin- 
ly peopled ; as the Spaniards had to pass all 
the rivers near their mouth, where the body of 
water is greatest ; and as the imprudence of 
Pisarro, in attacking the natives when he 
should have studied to gain their confidence, 
had forced them to abandon their habitations ; 
famine, fatigue, and diseases of various kinds, 
brought upon him and his followers calami- 
ties hardly inferior to those which they had 
endured in their former expedition. What 
they now experienced corresponded so ill with 
the alluring description of the country given 
by Pisarro, that many began to reproach him, 
and every soldier must have become cold to 
the service, if, even in this unfertile region of 
Peru, they had not met with some appearances 
of wealth and cultivation, which seemed to jus- 
tify the report of their leader. At length they 
reached the province of Coaque [April 14] j 
and, having surprised the principal settlement 
of the natives, they seised their vessels and or- 
naments of gold and silver, to the amount of 
thirty thousand pesos, with other booty of such 
value, aa dispelled all their doubts, and in- 
spired the most desponding with sanguine 
hopes.* 

Pisarro himself was so much delighted with 
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thle rich spoil, which he considered as the 
first fruits of a land abounding with treasure, 
that he instantly despatched one of bis ships 
to Panama with a large remittance to Alma- 
gro ; and another to Nicaragua with a consi- 
derable sum to several persona of influence in 
that province, in hopes of alluring adventur- 
rers by this early display of the wealth which 
he had acquired. Meanwhile he continued 
hit march along the coast, and disdaining to 
employ any means of reducing the natives 
but force, he attacked them with such violence 
in their scattered habitations, as compelled them 
either to retire into the interior countiy, or 
to submit to his yoke. This sudden appear- 
ance of invaders, whose aspect and manners 
were so strange, and whose power seemed to 
be so irresistible, made the same dreadful im- 
pression os in other parts of America. Pi- 
zarro hardly met with resistance until he at- 
tacked the island of Puna iu the bay of 
Guayaquil. As that was better peopled than 
the country through which he had passed, and 
its inhabitants fiercer and less civilized than 
those of the continent, they defended them- 
selves with suefi obstinate valour, that Pizarro 
spent six months in reducing them to subjec- 
tion. From Puna he proceeded to Tumbez, 
where the distempers which raged among his 
men compelled him to remain for three 
months.* 

While he was thus employed, he began to 
reap advantage from his attention to spread 
the fame of his first success at Coaque. Two 
different detachments arrived from Nicaragua 
[1532], which, though neither exceeded thirty 
men, he considered as a reinforcement of great 
consequence to his feeble band, especially as the 
one was under the command of Sebastian Be- 
nalcazar, and the other of Hernando Soto, 
officers not inferior in merit and reputation 
to any who had served in America. From 
Tumbez he proceeded to the river Pi uni, 
[May 16], and in an advantageous station 
near the mouth of it, he established the first 
Spanish colony in Peru, to which he gave 
the name of St. Michael. 

As Pizarro continued to advance towards 
the centre of the Peruvian empire, he gradu- 
ally received more full information concern- 
ing its extent and policy, as well as the situa- 
tion of its affairs at that juncture. Without 
some knowledge of these, he could not have 
conducted his operations with propriety; and 
without a suitable attention to them, it is im- 
possible to account for the progress which 
the Spaniards had already made, or to unfold 
the causes of their subsequent success. 

At the time when the Spaniards invaded 
Peru, the dominions of its sovereigns extend- 
ed in length, from north to south, above fif- 
teen hundred miles along the Pacific Ocean. 
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Ita breadth, from east to west, was much less 
considerable, being uniformly bounded by 
the yest ridge of the Andes, stretching from 
its one extremity to the other. Peru, like 
the rest of the New World, was originally 
possessed by small independent tribes, differ-. 
Ltg from each other in manners, and in their 
forms of rude policy. All, however, were so 
little civilised, that if the traditions con- 
cerning their mode of life, preserved among 
their descendants, deserve credit, they must 
b* classed among the most unimproved sa- 
vages of America. Strangers to every species 
of cultivation or regular industry, without 
any fixed residence, and unacquainted with 
those sentiments and obligations which form 
the first bonds of social union, they are said 
to have roamed about naked in the forests, 
with which the country was then covered, 
more like wild beasts than like men. After 
they had struggled for several ages with the 
Hardships and calamities which are inevitable 
in such a state, and when no circumstance 
seemed to indicate the approach of any un- 
common effort towards improvement, we are 
told that there appeared, on the hanks of the 
lake Titiaca, a man and woman of majestic 
form, clothed in decent garments. They de- 
clared themselves to be children of the Sun, 
sent by their beneficent parent, who beheld 
with pity the miseries of the human race, to 
instruct and to reclaim them. At their per- 
suasion, enforced by reverence for the divini* 
ty in whose name they were supposed to 
speak, several of the dispersed savages united 
together, and receiving their commands as 
heavenly injunctions, followed them to Cuzco, 
w'bere they settled, and began to lay the 
foundations of a city. 

Manco Capac and Mama Ocollo, for such 
were the names of those extraordinary per- 
sonages, having thus collected some wander- 
ing tribes, formed that social union, which, 
by multiplying the desires, and uniting the 
efforts of the human species, excites industry, 
and leads to improvement. Manco Capac 
instructed the men in agriculture and other 
useful arts ; Mama Ocollo taught the women 
to spin and to weave. By the labour of the 
one sex, subsistence became less precarious ; 
by that of the other, life was rendered more 
comfortable. After securing the objects of 
first necessity in an infant state, by providing 
food, raiment and habitations for the rude 
people of whom he took charge, Manco 
Capac turned bis attention towards introduc- 
ing such laws and policy as might perpetuate 
their happiness. By bis institutions, which 
aball be more particularly explained hereafter, 

I the various relations in private life were e- 
| stablisbed, and the duties resulting from them 
prescribed with such propriety, as gradually 
formed a barbarous people to decency of 
manners. In public administration, the 
functions of parsons in authority were so pre- 


cisely defined, and tha subordination of those 
under their jurisdiction maintained with such 
a steady hand, that the society in which be 
presided soon assumed the aspect of a regular 
and well-governed state. 

Thus, according to the Indian tradition, 
was founded the empire of the Incas or Lords 
of Peru. At first its extent was small. The 
territory of Manco Capac did not reach above 
eight leagues from Cuxco. But within its 
narrow precincts he exercised absolute and 
uncontrolled authority. His successors, as 
their dominions extended, arrogated a similar 
jurisdiction over the new subjects which they 
acquired; the despotism of Asia was not 
more complete. The Incas were not only 
obeyed as monarchs, but revered as divinities 
Their blood was held to be sacred, and by 
prohibiting intermarriages with the people, 
was never contaminated by mixing with that 
of any other race. The family, thus separat- 
ed from the rest of the nation, was distin- 
guished by peculiarities in dress and orna- 
ments, which it was unlawful for others to 
assume. The monarch himself appeared 
with ensigns of royalty reserved for him a- 
lone ; and received from his subjects marks 
of obsequious homage and respect, which ap- 
proached almost to adoration. 

But, among the Peruvians, this unbound- 
ed power of their monarchs seems to have 
been uniformly accompanied with attention 
to the good of their subjects. It was not the 
rage of conquest, if we may believe the ac- 
counts of their countrymen, that prompted 
the Incas to extend their dominions, but the 
desire of diffusing the blessings of civiliz- 
ation, and the knowledge of the arts which 
they possessed, among the barbarous people 
whom they reduced. During a succes- 
sion of twelve monarchs, it is said that not 
one deviated from this beneficent character, b 

When the Spaniards first visited the coast 
of Peru, in the year one thousand five hun- 
dred and twenty-six, Huana Capac, the 
twelfth monarch from the founder of the 
state, was seated on the throne. He is re- 
presented as a prince distinguished not only 
for the pacific virtues peculiar to the race, 
but eminent for bis martial talents. * By hi» 
victorious arms the kingdom o. Quito was 
subjected, & conquest of such extent and im- 
portance as almost doubled the power of the 
Peruvian empire. He was fond of residing 
in the capital of that valuable province which 
he had added to his dominions; and, not- 
withstanding the ancient and fundamental 
law of the monarchy against polluting the 
royal blood by any foreign alliance, he tner* 
ried the daughter of the vanquished monarch 
of Quito. She bore bim a son named Ata- 
hualpa, whom, on fats death at Quito, which 
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seems to hare happened about the year one 
thousand five hundred and twenty-nine, be 
appointed his successor in that kingdom, 
leaving the rest of his dominions to Huascar, 
his eldest son, by a mother of the royal race. 
Greatly as the Peruvians revered the memory 
of a monarch who had reigned with greater 
reputation and splendour than any of his pre- 
decessors, the destination of Huana Capac 
concerning the succession appeared bo repug- 
nant to a maxim coeval with the empire, and 
founded on authority deemed sacred, that it 
was no sooner known at Cuzco than it excit- 
ed general disgust. Encouraged by those 
sentiments of his subjects, Huascar required 
bis brother to renounce the government of 
Quito, and to acknowledge him as his lawful 
superior. But it had been the first care of 
Atahualpa to gain a large body of troops 
which had accompanied his father to Quito. 
These were the flower of the Peruvian war- 
riors, to whose valour Huana Capac had 
been indebted for all his victories. Relying 
on their support, Atahualpa first eluded his 
brother’s demand, and then marched against 
him in hostile array. 

Thus the ambition of two young men, the 
title of the one founded on ancient usage, 
and that of the other asserted by the veteran 
troops, involved Peru in civil war, a calamity 
to which, under a succession of virtuous 
princes, it had hitherto been a stranger. In 
such a contest the issue was obvious. The 
force of arms triumphed over the authority 
of laws. Atahualpa remained victorious, 
and made a cruel use of his victory. Con- 
scious of the defect in his own title to the 
crown, he attempted to exterminate the royal 
race, by putting to death all the children of 
the Sun descended from Manco Capac, 
whom he could seize either by force or stra- 
tagem. From a political motive, the life of 
his unfortunate rival Huascar, who had been 
taken prisoner in a battle which decided the 
fate of the empire, was prolonged for some 
time, that by issuing orders in his name the 
usurper might more easily establish his own 
authority, t 

When Fizarro landed in the bay of St. 
Matthew, this civil war raged between the 
two brothers in its greatest fury. Had be 
made any hostile attempt in his former visit 
to Peru in the year one thousand five hun- 
dred and twenty-seven, he must then have 
encountered the force of a powerful state, 
united under a monarch possessed of caps- 
city as well as courage, and unembarrassed 
with any care that could divert him from op- 
posing bis progress. But at this time the 
two competitors, though they received early 
accounts of the arrival and violent proceed- 
ings of the Spaniards, were so intent upon 
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the operations of a war which they deemed 
more interesting, that they paid no attention 
to the motions of an enemy, too incon- 
siderable in number to excite any great a- 
larm, and to whom it would be easy, as they 
imagined, to give a check when more at lei- 
sure. 

By this fortunate coincidence of events, 
whereof Pizarro could have no foresight, and 
of which, from his defective mode of inter- 
course with the people of the country, he re- 
mained long ignorant, he was permitted to 
carry on his operations unmolested, and ad- 
vanced to the centre of a great empire before 
one effort of its power was exerted to stop 
his career. During their progress, the Spa- 
niards had acquired some imperfect know- 
ledge of this struggle between the two con- 
tending factions. The first complete infor- 
mation with respect to it they received from 
messengers whom Huascar sent to Pizarro, 
in order to solicit his aid against Atahualpa, 
whom he represented as a rebel and a usur- 
per.* Pizarro perceived at once the Impor- 
tance of this intelligence, and foresaw so 
clearly all the advantages which might be de- 
rived from this divided state of the kingdom 
which he had invaded, that without waiting 
for the reinforcement which he expected from 
Panama, he determined to push forward, 
while intestine discord put it out of the 
power of the Peruvians to attack him with 
their whole force, and while, by taking part, 
as circumstances should incline him, with one 
of the competitors, he might be enabled with 
greater ease to crush both. Enterprising at 
the Spaniards of that age were in all their 
operations against Americans, and distin- 
guished as Pizarro was among his country- 
men for daring courage, we can hardly sup- 
pose, that, after having proceeded hitherto 
slowly, and with much caution, he would 
have changed at once his system of operation, 
and have ventured upon a measure so hazard- 
ous, without some new motive or prospect 
to justify it. 

As he was obliged to divide his troops, in 
order to leave a garrison in St Michael, suffi- 
cient to defend a station of equal importance 
as a place of retreat in case of any disaster, 
and as a port for receiving any supplies which 
should come from Panama, he began his 
march with a very slender and ill-accoutred 
train of followers. They consisted of sixty- 
two horse-men [128], and a hundred and two 
foot-soldiers, of whom twenty were armed 
with cross-bows, and three with muskets. He 
directed his course towards Caxamalca, a 
small town at the distance of twelve days* 
march from St Michael, where Atahualpa 
was encamped with a considerable body of 
troops. Before be bad proceeded far, an 
officer despatched by the Inca met him with 
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a valuable present from diet prince, accom- 
panied with a proffer of bis alliance, and as- 
surances of a friendly reception at Caxamalca. 
Pizarro, according to the usual artifice of 
his countrymen in America, protended to 
come as the ambassador of a very powerful 
monarch, and declared that he was now ad* 
vancing with an intention to offer Atahualpa 
hit aid against those enemies who disputed 
bis title to the throne. I 

As the object of the Spaniards in entering 
their country was altogetherincomprehensible 
to the Peruvians, they had formed various 
conjectures concerning it, without being able 
to decide whether they should consider their 
new guests as beings of a superior nature, who 
bad visited them from some beneficent motive, 
or as formidable avengers of their crimes, 
and enemies to their repose and liberty. The 
continual professions of the Spaniards, that 
they came to enlighten them with the know- 
ledge of truth, and lead them in the way of 
happiness, favoured the former opinion ; the 
outrages which they committed, their rapa- 
ciousness and cruelty, were awful confirma- 
tions of the latter. While in this state of un- 
certainty, Pizarro'* declaration of his pacific 
intentions so far removed all the Inca's fears, 
that he. determined to give him a friendly re- 
ception. In consequence of this resolution, 
the Spaniards were allowed to march in tran- 
quillity across the sandy desert between St. 
Michael and Motupc, where the most feeble 
effort of an enemy, added to the unavoidable 
distresses which they suffered in passing 
through that comfortless region, must have 
proved fatal to them f 129]. From Motup£ 
they advanced towards the mountains which 
encompassed the low country of Peru, and 
passed through a defile so narrow and inac- 
cessible, that a few men might have defended 
it against a numerous army. But here like- 
| wise, from the same inconsiderate credulity of 
the Inca, the Spaniards met with no opposi- 
tion, and took quiet possession of a fort erect- 
ed for the security of that important station. 
A* they now approached near to Caxamalca, 
Atahualpa renewed his professions of friend- 
ship ; and as an evidence of their sincerity, 
sent them presents of greater value than the 
former. 

On entering Caxamalca, Pizarro took pos- 
session of a large court, on one side of which 
waa a house which the Spanish historians call 
m palace of the Inca, and on the other a tem- 
ple of the Sun, the whole surrounded with a 
strong rampart or wall of earth. When he 
bad posted bis troops in this advantageous 
station, he despatched his brother Ferdinand 
and Hernando Soto to the camp of Atahualpa, 
which waa about a league distant from the 
town* He instructed them to confirm the de- 
claration which, be bad formerly made of bis 
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pacific disposition, and to desire «n interview 
with the Inca, that ba might explain more 
fully the intention of the Spaniards in visiting 
his country. They were treated with ail the 
respectful hospitality usual among the Peru- 
vians in the reception of their roost cordial 
friends, and Atahualpa promised to visit the 
Spanish commander next day in his quarters* 
The decent deportment of the Peruvian mo- 
narch, the order of bis Court, and the rever- 
ence with which his subjects approached his 
person and obeyed his commands, astonished 
those Spaniards who bad never met in Ameri- 
ca with any thing more dignified than the 
petty cazique of a barbarous tribe. But their 
eyes were still more powerfully attracted by 
the vast profusion of wealth which they ob- 
served in the Inca's camp. The rich orna- 
ments worn by him and his attendants, the 
vessels of gold and silver in which the repast 
offered to them was served up, the multitude 
of utensils of every kind formed of those pre- 
cious metals, opened prospects far exceeding 
any idea of opulence that a European of the 
sixteenth century could form. 

On their return to Caxamalca, while their 
minds were yet warm with admiration and de- 
sire of the wealth which they bad beheld, they 
gave such a description of it to their country- 
men, as confirmed Pizarro in a resolution 
which he had already taken. From his own 
observation of American manners during his 
long service in the New World, as well as 
from the advantages which Cortes had derived 
from seizing Montezuma, he knew of what 
consequence it was to have the Inca in his 
power. For this purpose, he formed a plan 
as daring as it was perfidious. Notwithstand- 
ing the character that he had assumed, of an 
ambassador from a powerful monarch who 
courted an alliance with the Inca, and in vio- 
lation of the repeated offers which he had 
made to him of his own friendship and assist- 
ance, he determined to avail himself of the 
unsuspicious simplicity with which Atahualpa 
relied on his professions, and to seize the 
person of the Inca during the interview to 
which he had invited him. He prepared for 
the execution of his scheme with the same de- 
liberate arrangement, and with as little com- 
punction, as if it had reflected no disgrace on 
himself or his country. He divided bis ca- 
valry into three small squadrons, under the 
command of his brother Ferdinand, Soto, and 
Benalcazar J his infantry were formed in one 
body, except twenty of most tried courage, 
whom he kept near his own person to support 
him in the dangerous service which be re- 
served for himself; the artillery, consisting 
of two field- pieces,” 1 and the cross-bowmen, 
were placed opposite to the avenue by which 
Atahualpa was to approteb. All were com- 
manded to keep within the square, and not to 
move until the signal for action waa given 
* Xeres, p. 194* 
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Early m the morning Nor. 16] the Peru- reply, however, wu temperate. He began 
tian camp was all in motion. But as Ata- with observing, that he waa lord of the do* 
buaipa wit solicitous to appear with the minions over which be reigned by hereditary 
greatest splendour and magnificence in bis first succession ; and added, that he could not con- 
interview with the strangers, the preparations ceive how a foreign priest should pretend to 
for this were so tedious, that the day was far dispose of territories which did not belong to 
advanced before he began bis march. Even him ; that if such a preposterous grant had 
then, lest the order of the procession should been made, he, who was the rightful possessor, 
be deranged, he moved so slowly, that the refused to confirm it; that he had noinclina- 
Spaniards became impatient, and apprehensive tion to renounce the religious institutions 
that some suspicion of their intention might established by his ancestors ; nor would he 
be the cause of this delay. In order to re- forsake the service of the Sun, the immortal 
movethis, Pixarro despatched one of his officers divinity whom he and his people revered, in 
with fresh assurances of his friendly di&posi- order to worship the God of the Spaniards, 
tion. At length the Inca approached. First of who was subject to death ; that with respect 
all appeared four hundred men, in a uniform to other matters contained in his discourse, 
dress, m harbingers to clear the way before as he had never heard of them before, and 
him. He, himself, sitting on a throne or did not now understand their meaning, he 
couch adorned with plumes of various colours, desired to know where the priest had learned 
and almost covered with plates of gold and tilings so extraordinary. “ In this book,** an 
silver enriched with precious stones, was carri- swered Valverde, reaching out to him Iris 
ed on the shoulders of bis principal attendants, breviary. The Inca opened it eagerly, and 
Behind him came some chief officers of his turning over the leaves, lifted it to his ear ; 
court, carried in the same manner. Several “ This,” says he, “ is silent ; it tells me 
bands of singers and dancers accompanied this nothing;’* and threw it with disdain to the 
cavalcade; and the whole* plain was covered ground. The enraged monk, running to- 
with troops, amounting to more than thirty wards his countrymen, cried out, “ To arms. 


thousand men. 


Christians, to arms ; the word of God is in- 


As the Inca drew near the Spanish quar- suited; avenge this profanation on those im- 
ters, Father Vincent Vaiverde, chaplain to pious dogs,’* [130] 

the expedition, advanced with a crucifix in Pizarro, who, during this long conference, 
one hand, and a breviary in the other, and in had with difficulty restrained his soldiers, ea- 
a long discourse explained to him the doctrine ger to seize the rich spoils of which they had 
of the creation, the fall of Adam, the incar. now so near a view, immediately gave the sig- 
nation, the sufferings and resurrection of nal of assault. At once the martial music 
Jesus Christ, the appointment of St. Peter as struck up, the cannon and muskets began to 
God's vicegerent on earth, the transmit- fire, the horse sallied out fiercely to the 
sion of his apostolic power by succession to charge, the infantry rushed on sword in hand, 
the Popes, the donation made to the King of The Peruvians, astonished at the suddenness 
Castile, by Pope Alexander, of all the regions of an attack which they did not expect, and 
in the New World. In consequence of all dismayed with the destructive effects of the 
this, he required Atahualpa to embrace the fire-arms, and the irresistible impression of 
Christian faith, to acknowledge the supreme the cavalry, fled with universal consternation 
jurisdiction of the Pope, and to submit to the on every side, without attempting either to 
King of Castile as his lawful sovereign ; pro- annoy the enemy, or to defend themselves, 
mising, if he complied instantly with this re- Pixarro, at the head of bis chosen band, ad- 
quisition, that the Castilian monarch would vanced directly towards the Inca ; and though 
protect his dominions, and permit him to con- his nobles crowded around him with officious 
tinue in the exercise of his royal authority ; seal, and fell in numbers at bis feet, while 
but if be should impiously refuse to obey they vied one with another in sacrificing their 
this summons, be denounced war against him own lives that they might cover the sacred 
in his master’s name, and threatened him with person of their sovereign, the Spaniards soon 
the most dreadful effects of his vengeance. penetrated to the royal seat $ and Pizarro, 
This strange harangue, unfolding deep seising the Inca by the arm, dragged him to 
mysteries, and alluding to unknown facts, of the ground, and carried him as a prisoner to 
which no power of eloquence could have con- bis quarters. The fate of the monarch increas- 
veyed at once a distinct idea to an American, ed the precipitate flight of his followers. The 
was so lamely translated by an unskilful In- Spaniards pursued them towards every quar- 
ter prefer, little acquainted with the idiom of ter, and with deliberate and unrelenting bar- 
the Spanish tongue, and incapable of express* barity continued to slaughter wretched fugl- 
ing himself with propriety in the language of fives who never once offered to resist. The 
the Inca, that its general tenouf was altoge- carnage did not cease until the close of day. 
ther incomprehensible to Atahualpa. Some Above four thousand Peruvians were killed, 
parts in it, of mote obvious meaning, filled Not a tingle Spaniard fell, nor was one wound- 
him with astonishment and indignstion. His Jed but Pixarro himself, whose hand was 
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slightly hurt by ona of hit own soldiers, while 
struggling eagerly to lay hold on the Inca. 
[131] 

The plunder of the field was rich beyond 
any idea which the Spaniards had yet formed 
concerning the wealth of Peru, and they were 
so transported with the value of the acquisi- 
tion, as well as the greatness of their success, 
that they passed the night in the extravagant 
exultation natural to indigent adventurers on 
such an extraordinary change of fortune. 

At first the captive monarch could hardly 
believe a calamity which be so little expected 
to be real. But he soon felt all the misery of 
his fate, and the dejection into which he sunk 
was in proportion to the height of grandeur 
from which he had fallen. Pizarro, afraid of 
losing all the advantages which he hoped to 
derive from the possession of such a prisoner, 
laboured to console him with professions of 
kindness and respect, that corresponded ill 
with his actions. By residing among the 
Spaniards, the Inca quickly discovered their 
ruling passion, which indeed they were nowise 
solicitous to conceal, and, by applying to that, 
made an attempt to recover his liberty. He 
offered as a ransom what astonished the Spa- 
’ ntards, even after all they now knew concern- 
: ing the opulence of his kingdom. The apart- 
j ment in which he was confined was twenty- 
I two feet in length and sixteen in breadth ; he 
J undertook to fill it with vessels of gold as 
! nigh as he could reach. Pizarro closed ea- 
i gerly with this tempting proposal, and a line 
i was drawn upon the walls of the chamber, to 
| mark the stipulated height to which the trea- 
, sure was to rise. 

Atahualpa, transported with having obtain- 
ed some prospect of liberty, took measures in- 
stantly for fulfilling his part of the agreement, 
by sending messengers to Cuzco, Quito, and 
other places, where gold had been amassed in 
largest quantities, either for adorning the tem- 
ples of the gods, or the houses of the Inca, to 
bring what was necessary for completing his 
ransom directly to Caxamalca. Though Ata- 
bualpa was now in the custody of his enemies, 
yet so much were the Peruvians accustomed 
to respect every mandate issued by tbeir sove- 
reign, that his orders were executed with the | 
greatest alacrity. Soothed with hopes of re- j 
covering bis liberty by this means, the subjects j 
of tbe Inca were afraid of endangering bis j 
life by forming any other scheme for his re- 
lief; and, though the force of the empire was 
atlll entire, no preparations were made, and 
no army assembled to avenge tbeir own wrongs 
or those of tbeir monarch. 11 Tbe Spaniards 
remained in Caxamalca tranquil and unmo- 
lested. Small detachments of tbeir number 
marched into remote provinces of the empire, 
and, instead qf meeting with apy opposition, 
were everywhere received with marks of the 
moat submissive respect [133]. 

, * Xvm, tox 
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Inconsiderable as those parties m era, and 
desirous as Pizarro might be to obtain some 
knowledge of the interior state of the country, 
he could not have ventured upon any dimi- 
nution of his main body, if be had not about 
this time [December] received an account of 
Almagro's having landed at St. Michael with 
such a reinforcement as would almost double 
the number of his followers. 0 The arrival of 
this long expected succour was not more a- 
greeable to the Spaniard* than alarming to the 
Inca. He saw the power of his enemies in- 
crease ; and as he knew neither the source 
whence they derived tbeir supplies, nor tbe 
means by which they were conveyed to Peru, 
he could not foresee to wbat a height the in- 
undation that poured in upon his dominions 
might rise [1533]. While disquieted with 
such apprehensions, he learned that some Spa- 
niards, in their way to Cuzco, had visited his 
brother Huascar in the place where be kept 
him confined, and that the captive prince had 
represented to them the justice of bis own 
cause, and as an inducement to espouse it, 
had promised them a quantity of treasure 
greatly beyond that which Atahualpa had en- 
gaged to pay for his ransom. If the Spaniards 
should listen to this proposal, Atahualpa per- 
ceived his own destruction to be inevitable ; 
and suspecting that tbeir insatiable thirst for 
gold would tempt them to lend a favourable 
ear to it, he determined to sacrifice his bro- 
ther’s life, that he might save bis own ; and 
his orders for this purpose were executed, like 
all his other commands, with scrupulous punc- 
tuality.? 

Meanwhile, Indians daily arrived at Caxa- 
malca from different parts of the kingdom, 
loaded with treasure. A great part of the sti- 
pulated quantity was now amassed, and Ata- 
hualpa assured the Spaniards, that the only 
thing which prevented tbe whole from being 
brought in, was the remoteness of the pro- 
vinces where it was deposited. But such vast 
piles of gold presented continually to the view 
of needy soldiers, had so inflamed their avarice, 
that it was impossible any longer to restrain 
their impatience to obtain possession of this 
rich booty. Orders were given for melting 
down the whole, except some pieces of curious 
fabric, reserved as * present for tbe Emperor. 
After setting apart tbe fifth due to the crown, 
and a hundred thousand pesos as a donative to 
the soldiers which arrived with Almagro, there 
remained one million five hundred and twen- 
ty-eight thousand five hundred pesos to Pixar- 
ro and his followers. The festival of St. 
James [July 2&), tbe patron saint of Spain, 
was the day chosen for tbe partition of this 
enormous sum, and the manner of conducting 
it strongly marks the strange *1 bench of fan* 
aticism with avarice, which I have more than 
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once had occasion to point out as a striking 
feature in the character of the conquerors of 
the New World. Though assembled to di- 
vide the spoils of an innocent people, procur- 
ed by deceit, extortion, and cruelty, the trans- 
action began with a solemn invocation of the 
name of God,^ as if they could have expect- 
ed the guidance of Heaven in distributing 
those wages of iniquity. In this division a- 
hove eight thousand pesos, at that time not 
inferior in effective value to as many pounds 
sterling in the present century, fell to the 
share of each horseman, and half that sum to 
each foot soldier. Pizarro himself, and his 
officers, received dividends in proportion to 
the dignity of their rank. 

There is no example in history of such a 
sudden acquisition of wealth by military ser- 
vice, nor was ever a sum so great divided a- 
mong so small a number of soldiers. Many 
of them having received a recompense for 
their services far beyond their most sanguine 
hopes, were so impatient to retire from fa- 
tigue and danger, in order to spend the re- 
mainder of their days in their native country, 
in ease and opulence, that they demanded 
their discharge with clamorous importunity. 
Pizarro, sensible that from such men he could 
expect neither enterprise in action nor forti- 
tude in suffering, and persuaded that wherever 
they went the display of their riches would 
allure adventurers, less opulent but more 
hardy, to his standard, granted their suit with- 
out reluctance, and permitted above sixty of 
them to accompany his brother Ferdinand, 
whom he sent to Spain with an account of 
his success and the present destined for the 
Emperor. r 

The Spaniards having divided among them 
the treasure amassed for the Inca's ransom, 
he insisted with them to fulfil their promise 
of setting him at liberty. But nothing was 
farther from Pisarro’s thoughts. During his 
long service in the New World, he had im- 
bibed those ideas and maxims of his fellow- 
soldiers, which led them to consider its inha- 
bitants as an inferior race, neither worthy of 
tbd name, nor entitled to the rights of men. 
In hit compact with Atahualpa, he had no 
other object than to amuse his captive with 
such a prospect of recovering his liberty, as 
might induce him to lend all the aid of his 
authority towards collecting the wealth of his 
kingdom. Having now accomplished this, 
be no longer regarded his plighted faith ; and 
at the very time when the credulous prince 
hoped to be replaced on his throne, be had se- 
cretly resolved to bereave him of life. Many 
circumstances seem to have concurred in 
prompting trim to this action, the most cri- 
minal bnd atrocious that stains the Spanish 
oama, amkbt all the deeds of violence commit- 
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ted in carrying on the conquests of the New 
World. 

Though Pisarro bad seized the Inca, in 
imitation of Cortes's conduct towards the 
Mexican monarch, be did not possess talents 
for carrying on the same artful plan of policy. 
Destitute of the temper and address requisite 
for gaining the confidence of his prisoner, he 
never reaped all the advantages which might 
have been derived from being master of bis 
person and authority. Atahualpa was, in- 
deed, a prince of greater abilities and discern- 
ment than Montezuma, and seems to have 
penetrated more thoroughly into the charac- 
ter and intentions of the Spaniards. Mutual 
suspicion and distrust accordingly took place 
between them. The strict attention with 
which it was necessary to guard a captive of 
such importance, greatly increased the fatigue 
of military duty. The utility of keeping him 
appeared inconsiderable ; and Pizarro felt him 
as an encumbrance, from which he wished to 
be delivered . 8 

Almagro and his followers had made a de- 
mand of an equal share in the Inca's ransom ; 
and though Pizarro had bestowed upon the 
private men the large gratuity which I have 
mentioned, and endeavoured to soothe their 
leader by presents of great value, they still 
continued dissatisfied. They were apprehen- 
sive, tlmt as long as Atahualpa remained a 
prisoner, Pizarro’s soldiers would apply what- 
ever treasures should be acquired, to make up 
what was wanting of the quantity stipulated 
for his ransom, and under that pretext ex- 
clude them from any part of it. They insist- 
ed eagerly on putting the Inca to death, that 
all the adventurers in Peru might thereafter 
be on an equal footing.* 

Pizarro himself began to be alarmed with 
accounts of forces assembling in the remote 
provinces of the empire, and suspected Ata- 
hualpa of having issued orders for that pur- 
pose. These fears and suspicions were art- 
fully increased by Philippillo, one of the In- 
dians whom Pizarro had carried off from 
Tumbes in the year one thousand five hun- 
dred and twenty -seven, and whom he employ- 
ed as an interpreter. The function which he 
performed admitting this man to familiar in- 
tercourse with die captive monarch, he pre- 
sumed, notwithstanding the meanness of his 
birth, to raise his afFeotions to a Coya, or de- 
scendant of the Sun, one of Atahualpa's wives; 
and seeing no prospect of gratifying that pas- 
sion during the life of the monarch, he en- 
deavoured to fill the ears of the Spaniards 
with such accounts of the Inca’s secret de- 
signs and preparations, as might awaken their < 
jealousy, and incite them to cut him ofT, 

While Almagro and his followers openly 
demanded the life of the Inca, and PhftippiHo 
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laboured to ruin him by private machination*, 
that unhappy prince inadvertently contribut- 
ed to hasten his own fate. During his con- 
finement he had attached himself with pecu- 
liar affection to Ferdinand Pizarro and Her- 
nando Soto; who, as they were persons of 
birth and education superior to the rough ad- 
venturers with whom they served, were ac- 
customed to behave with more decency and 
attention to the captive monarch. Soothed 
with this respect from persons of such high 
rank, he delighted in their society. But in 
the presence of the governor be was always 
uneasy and over-awed. This dread soon 
came to be mingled with contempt. Among 
all the European arts, what he admired most 
was that of reading and writing ; and he long 
deliberated with himself, whether be should 
regard it as a natural or acquired talent. In 
order to determine this, he desired one of the 
soldiers, who guarded him, to write the name 
of God on the nail of his thumb. This he 
showed successively to several Spaniards, 
asking its meaning ; and to his amazement, 
they all, without hesitation, returned the 
same answer. At length Pizarro entered ; 
and, on presenting it to him, he blushed, 
and with some confusion was obliged to 
acknowledge bis ignorance. From that mo- 
ment Atahualpa considered him as a mean 
person, less instructed than his own soldiers ; 
and he had not address enough to conceal 
the sentiments with which this discovery- in- 
spired him. To be the object of a bar- 
barian’s scorn, not only mortified the pride 
of Pizarro, but excited such resentment in 
his breast, as added force to all the other con- 
sideration* which prompted him to put the 
Inca to death. u 

But in order to give some colour of justice 
to this violent action, and that he himself 
might be exempted from standing singly re- 
sponsible for the commission of it, Pizarro 
resolved to try the Inca with all the formali- 
ties observed in the criminal courts of Spain. 
Pizarro himself, and Aimagro, with two as- 
sistants, were appointed judges, with full 
power to acquit or to condemn ; an attorney- 
general was named to carry on the prosecu- 
tion in the King’s name; counsellors were 
chosen to assist the prisoner in his defence ; 
and clerks were ordained to record the pro- 
ceedings of court. Before this strange tri- 
bunal, a charge was exhibited, still more a- 
masing. It consisted of various articles; 
that Atahualpa, though a bastard, had dis- 
possessed the rightful owner of the throne, 
and usurped the regal power; that be had 
put his brother and lawful sovereign to 
death ; that |se w*s an Idolater, and had not 
only permitted, but commanded the offering 
of human sacrifices; that be bad a great 
number of concubines ; that since hi* im- 
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prisonment be had wasted and embetsled the 
royal treasures, which now belonged of right 
to the conquerors; that be had incited bis 
subjects to take arms against the Spaniards. 
On these heads of accusation, some of which 
are so ludicrous, others so absurd, that the ef- 
frontery of Pizarro, in making them the foun- 
dation of a serious procedure, is not less sur- 
prising than his injustice, did this strange 
court go on to try the sovereign of a great 
empire, over whom it had no jurisdiction. 
With respect to each of the articles, wit* 
nesses were examined ; but as they delivered 
their evidence in their native tongue, Philip- 
pillo bad it in his power to give their words 
whatever turn best suited his malevolent 
intentions. To judges predetermined in 
their opinion, this evidence appeared suffi- 
cient They pronounced Atahualpa guilty, 
and condemned him to be burnt alive. Friar 
Valverde prostituted the authority of his sa- 
cred function to confirm this sentence, and 
by his signature warranted it to be just. 
Astonished at his fate, Atahualpa endeavoured 
to avert it by tears, by promises, and by en- 
treaties that he might be sent to Spain, where 
a monarch would be the arbiter of hi9 lot. 
But pity never touched the unfeeling heart 
of Pizarro. He ordered him to be led in- 
stantly to execution; and, what added tc 
the bitterness of his last moments, the same 
monk who had just ratified his doom, offered 
to console, and attempted to convert him. 
The most powerful argument Valverde em- 
ployed to prevail with him to embrace the 
Christian faith, was a promise of mitigation in 
his punishment. The dread of a cruel death 
extorted from the trembling victim a de- 
sire of receiving baptism. The ceremony 
was performed ; and Atahualpa, instead of 
being burnt, was strangled at the stake. v 
i Happily for the credit of the Spanish na- 
tion, even among the profligate adventurers 
which it sent forth to conquer and desolate 
the New World, there were persons who re- 
tained some tincture of the Castilian genero- 
sity and honour. Though, before the trial of 
Atahualpa, Ferdinand Pizarro had set out 
for Spain, and Soto was sent on a separate 
command at a distance from Caxamalca, this 
odious transaction was not carried on with- 
out censure and opposition. Several officers, 
and among those some of the greatest repu- 
tation and most respectable families in the 
service, not only remonstrated, but protested 
against this measure of their genera), as dis- 
graceful to their country, as repugnant to 
every maxim of equity, as a violation of pub- 
lic faith, and a usurpation of jurisdiction over 
an independent monarch, to which they had 
no title. But their laudable endeavours 
were vain. Numbers, and the opinion of 
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sltcfa m held every thing to be lawful which 
they deemed advantageous, prevailed. His- 
tory, however, records even the unsuccessful 
exertions of virtue with applause; and the 
Spanish writers, in relating events where the 
valour of their nation is more conspicuous 
than its humanity, have not failed to preserve 
the names of those who made this laudable 
effort to save their country from the infamy 
of having perpetrated such a crime. w 

On the death of Atahualpa, Pizarro in- 
vested one of his sons with the ensigns of 
royalty, hoping that a young man without 
experience might prove a more passive in- 
strument in his hands, than an ambitious 
monarch, who had been accustomed to inde- 
pendent command. The people of Cuzco, 
and the adjacent country, acknowledged 
Manco Capac, a brother of Huascar, as Inca. x 
But neither possessed the authority which 
belonged to a sovereign of Peru. The vio- 
lent convulsions into which the empire had 
been thrown, first by the civil war between 
the two brothers, and then by the invasion of 
the Spaniards, had not only deranged the or- 
der of the Peruvian government, but almost 
dissolved its frame. When they beheld their 
monarch a captive in the power of strangers, 
and at last suffering an ignominious death, 
the people in several provinces, as if they had 
been set free from every restraint of law 
and decency, broke out into the most licenti- 
ous excesses. y So many descendants of the 
Sun, after being treated with the utmost in- 
dignity, had been cut off by Atahualpa, that 
not only their influence in the state diminish- 
ed with their number, but their accustomed 
reverence for that sacred race sensibly de- 
creased. In consequence of this state of 
things, ambitious men in different parts of 
the empire, aspired to independent autho- 
rity, and usurped jurisdiction to which they 
had no title. The general who command- 
ed for Atahualpa in Quito, seized the bro- 
ther and children of his master, put them j 
to a cruel death, and disclaiming any con- 
nection with either Inca, endeavoured to e- 
stablish a separate kingdom for himself. 2 

The Spaniards, with pleasure, beheld the 
spirit of discord diffusing itself, and the vigour 
of government relaxing among the Peruvians. 
They considered those disorders as symptoms 
of a state hastening towards its dissolution. 
Pizarro no longer hesitated to advance towards 
Cuzco, and he bad received such considerable 
reinforcements, that be could venture, with 
little danger, to penetrate so far into the inte- 
rior part of the* country. The account of the 
wealth acquired at Caxamalca operated as he 
had foreseen. Ho sooner did his brother Fer- 
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dinand, with the officers and soldiers to whom 
he bad given their discharge after the partition 
of the Inca's ransom, arrive at Panama, and 
display -their riches in the view of their asto- 
nished countrymen, than fame spread the ac- 
count with such exaggeration through all the 
Spanish settlements on the South Sea, that the 
governors of Guatimala, Panama, and Nica- 
ragua, could hardly restrain the people under 
their jurisdiction, from abandoning their pos- 
sessions, and crowding to that inexhaustible 
source of wealth which seemed to be opened 
in Peru. a In spite of every check and regu- 
lation, such numbers resorted thither, thatPI- 
zarro began his march at the head of five hun- 
dred men, after leaving a considerable garrison 
in St. Michael, under the command of Benal- 
cazar. The Peruvians had assembled some 
large bodies of troops to oppose his progress. 
Several fierce encounters happened. But they 
terminated like all the actions in America; a 
few Spaniards were killed or wounded; the 
natives were put to flight with incredible 
slaughter. At length Pizarro forced his way 
to Cuzco, and took quiet possession of that 
capital. The riches found there, even after 
all that the natives had carried off and conceal- 
ed, either from a superstitious veneration for 
the ornaments of their temples, or out of ha- 
tred to their rapacious conquerors, exceeded 
in value what had been received as Atahualpa’* 
ransom. But as the Spaniards were now ac- 
customed to the wealth of the country, and it 
came to be parcelled out among a great num- 
ber of adventurers, this dividend did not ex- 
cite the same surprise, either from novelty, 
or the largeness of the sum that fell to the 
share of each individual [133]. 

During the march to Cuzco, that son of 
Atahualpa whom Pizarro treated as Inca, died ; 
and as the Spaniards substituted no person in 
his place, the title of Manco Capac seems to 
have been universally recognised.b 

While his fellow-soldiers were thus employ- 
ed, Benalcazar, governor of St. Michael, an 
able and enterprising officer, was ashamed of 
remaining inactive, and impatient to have his 
name distinguished among the discoverers and 
conquerors of the New World. The season- 
able arrival of a fresh body of recruits from 
Panama and Nicaragua, put it in his power to 
gratify this passion. Leaving a sufficient force 
to protect the infant settlement intrusted to bis 
care, he placed himself at the head of the rest, 
and set out to attempt the reduction of Quito, 
where, according to the report of the natives, 
Atahualpa had left the greatest part of his 
treasure. Notwithstanding the distance of 
that city from St. Michael, the difficulty of 
marching through a mountainous country co- 
vered with woods, and the frequent and fierce 
attacks of the best troops in Peru, commanded 
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by a skilftil leader, the valour, good conduct, 
and perseverance of Benalcazar surmounted e- 
very obstacle, end he entered Quito with bis 
victorious troops. But they met with a cruel 
mortification there. The natives, now acquaint- 
ed to their sorrow with the predominant pas- 
sion of their invaders, and knowing bow to dis- 
appoint it, had carried off all those treasures, 
the prospect of which had prompted them to 
undertake this arduous expedition, and had 
supported them underail the dangers and hard- 
ships wherewith they had to struggle in carry- 
ng it on. c 

Benalcazar was not the only Spanish leader 
who attacked the kingdom of Quito. The 
fame of its riches attracted a more powerful 
enemy. Pedro de Alvarado, who had dis- 
tinguished himself so eminently in the con* 
quest of Mexico, having obtained the govern- 
ment of Guatimala as a recompense for his 
valour, soon became disgusted with a life of 
uniform tranquillity, and longed to be again j 
engaged in the bustle of military service. 
The glory and wealth acquired by the conque- 
rors of Peru heightened this passion, and gave 
it a determined direction. Believing, or pre- 
tending to believe, that the kingdom of Quito 
did not lie within the limits of the province 
allotted to Pizarro, he resolved to invade it. 
The high reputation of the commander allur- 
ed volunteers from every quarter. He em- 
barked with five hundred men, of whom above 
two hundred were of such distinction as to 
serve on horseback. He landed at Puerto 
Viejo, and without sufficient knowledge of 
the country, or proper guides to conduct him, 
attempted to march directly to Quito, by fol- 
lowing the course of the river Guayaquil, and 
crossing the ridge of the Andes towards its 
head. But in this route, one of the most im- 
practicable in all America, his troops endured 
such fatigue in forcing their way through fo- 
rests and marshes on the low grounds, and 
suffered so much from excessive cold when 
they began to ascend the mountains, that be- 
fore they reached the plain of Quito, a fifth 
part of tlm men and half their horses died, 
and the rest were so much dispirited and worn 
out, as to be almost unfit for service [134]. 
There they met with a body, not of Indians 
but of Spaniards, drawn up in hostile array 
against them. Pizarro having received an 
account of Alvarado's armament, bad detach- 
ed Almagro with some troops to oppose this 
formidable invader of h» jurisdiction; and 
these were joined by Benalcazar and bis vic- 
torious party. Alvarado, though surprised 
at the sight of enemies whom he did not ex- 
pect, advanced boldly tp the charge. But 
by the interposition of some moderate men in 
each pasty, an amicable accommodation took 
place; nod the fatal period, when Spaniards 
suspended their conquests to imbrue their 
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hands in the blood of their countrymen, was 
postponed a few years. Alvarado engaged to 
return to his government, upon AUnagro's 
paying him a hundred thousand pesos to 4e* 
fray the expense of his armament Most of 
his followers remained in the country ; and 
an expedition, which threatened Pizarro and 
his colony with ruin, contribute d to augment 
its strength.^ 

1534.] By this time Ferdinand Pizarro bad 
landed in Spain. The immense quantities of 
gold and silver which be imported [135 \ 
filled the kingdom with no less astonishment 
than they had excited in Panama and the ad- 
jacent provinces. Pizarro was received by 
the Emperor with the attention due to the 
bearer of a present so rich as to exceed any 
idea which the Spaniards had formed concern- 
ing the value of their acquisitions in America, 
even after they had been ten years masters of 
Mexico. In recompense of his brother's ser- 
vices, his authority was confirmed with new 
| powers and privileges, and the addition of 
seventy leagues, extending along the coast, to 
the southward of the territory granted in his 
former patent. Almagro received the honours 
which he had so long desired. The title of 
sdelantado, or governor, was conferred upon 
him, with jurisdiction over two hundred 
leagues of country, stretching beyond the 
southern limits of the province allotted to 
Pizarro. Ferdinand himself did not go un- 
rewarded. He was admitted into the mili- 
tary order of St. Jago, a distinction always ac- 
ceptable to a Spanish gentleman, and soon set 
out on his return to Peru, accompanied by 
many persons of higher rank than had yet 
served in that country. e 

Some account of bis negotiations reached 
Peru before be arrived there himself. Alma- 
gro no sooner learned that he had obtained the 
royal grant of an independent government, 
than pretending that Cuzco, the imperial re- 
sidence of the Incas, lay within its bounda- 
ries, he attempted to render himself master of 
that important station. Juan and Gonsales 
Pizarro prepared to oppose him. Each of the 
contending parties was supported by powerful 
adherents, and the dispute was on the point of 
being terminated by the sword, when Francis 
Pizarro arrived in the capital. The recon- 
ciliation between him and Almagro bad never 
been cordial. The treachery of Piaarro in en- 
grossing to himself all the honours and emolu- 
ments, which ought to have been divided with 
his associate, was always present in both their 
thoughts. The former, conscious of bis own 
perfidy, did not expect forgiveness ; the latter, 
feeling that be had been deceived, was impa- 
tient to be avenged ; and though avarice end 
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wmbMon had induced them not only to dis- 
semble their sentiments, but even to act >a 
concert while in pursuit of wealth and power, 
no sooner did they obtain possession of these, 
than the same passions which bad formed this 
temporary union, gave rise to jealousy and dis- 
cord. To each of them was attached a small 
band of interested dependants, who, with the 
malicious art peculiar to such men, heightened 
their suspicions, and magnified every appear- 
ance of offence. But with ail those seeds of 
enmity in their minds, and thus assiduously 
cherished, each was so thoroughly acquainted 
with the abilities and courage of his rival, that 
they equally dreaded the consequences of an 
open rupture. The fortunate arrival of Pi- 
zarro at Cuzco, and the address mingled with 
firmness which he manifested in his expostu- 
lations with Almagro and his partisans, avert- 
ed that evil for the present. A new recon- 
ciliation took place j the chief article of which 
was, that Almagro should attempt the con- 
quest of Chili ; and if he did not find in that 
province an establishment adequate to his me- 
rit and expectations, •Pizarro, by way of in- 
demnification, should yield up to him a part 
of Peru. This new agreement, though con- 
firmed [June 12] with the same sacred so- 
lemnities as their first contract, was observed 
with as little fidelity, f 

Soon after he concluded this important 
transaction, Pizarro marched back to the coun- 
tries on the sea .coast, and as he now enjoyed 
an interval of tranquillity undisturbed by any 
enemy, either Spanish or Indian, he applied 
himself with that persevering ardour which 
distinguishes his character, to introduce a form 
of regular government into the extensive pro- 
vinces subject to liis authority. Though ill 
qualified by his education to enter into any 
disquisition concerning the principles of civil 
policy, and little accustomed by his former 
habits of life to attend to its arrangements, 
his natural sagacity supplied the want both of 
science and experience. He distributed the 
country into various districts ; he appointed 
proper magistrates to preside in each ; and 
established regulations concerning the admi- 
nistration of justice, the collection of the royal 
revenue* the working of the mines, and the 
treatment of the Indians, extremely simple, 
but well calculated to promote the public 
prosperity. But though, for the present, he 
adapted his plan to the infant state of his 
colony, his aspiring mind looked forward to its 
future grandeur. He considered himself as 
laying the foundation Of a great empire, and 
deliberated long, and with much solicitude, in 
what glice he should fix the seat of govern- 
tnefit. Cusco, the imperial city of the Incas, 
wfis situated in a corner of the empire, above 
feur hundred miles from the sea, and much 
farther from Quito* a province of whose value 
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he had formed a high idea. No other settle- 
ment of the Peruvians was so considerable as 
to merit the name of a town, or to allure the 
Spaniards to fix their residence in it. But in 
marching through the country, Pizarro had 
been Btruck with the beauty and fertility of 
the valley of Rimac, one of the most extensive 
and best cultivated in Peru. There, on the 
banks of a small river, of the same name with 
the vale which it waters and enriches, at the 
distance of six miles from Callao, the most 
commodious harbour in the Pacific Ocean, he 
founded a city which he destined to be the ca- 
pital of his government [Jan. 18. 1535]. He 
gave it the name of Ciudad de los Reyes, either 
from the circumstance of having laid the first 
stone at that season when the church celebrates 
the festival of the Three Kings, or, at is more 
probable, in houour of Juana and Charles, the 
joint sovereigns of Castile. This name it still 
retains among the Spaniards in all legal and 
formal deeds ; but it is better known to fo- 
reigners by that of Lima, a corruption of the 
ancient appellation of the valley in which it is 
situated. Under his inspection, the buildings 
advanced with such rapidity, that it soon as- 
sumed the form of a city which, by a magni- 
ficent palace that he erected for himself, and 
by the stately houses built by several of his 
officers, gave, even in its infancy, some indica- 
tion of its subsequent grandeur.? 

In consequence of what had been agreed 
with Pizarro, Almagro began his march to- 
wards Chili ; and as he possessed in an emi- 
nent degree the virtues most admired by sol- 
diers, boundless liberality and fearless cou- 
rage, his standard was followed by five hun- 
dred and seventy men, the greatest body of 
Europeans that had hitherto been assembled 
in Peru. From impatience to finish the ex- 
pedition, or from that contempt of hardship 
and danger acquired by all the Spaniards 
who had served long in America, Almagro. 
instead of advancing along the level country 
on the coast, chose to march across the 
mountains by a route that was shorter indeed, 
but almost impracticable. In this attempt 
his troops were exposed to every calamity 
which men can suffer, from fatigue, from fa- 
mine, and from the rigour of the climate in 
those elevated regions of the torrid zone, 
where the degree of cold is hardly inferior to 
what is felt within the polar circle. Many 
of them perished; and the survivors, when 
they descended into the fertile plains of Chili, 
had new difficulties to encounter. They 
found there a race of men very different from 
the people of Peru, intrepid, hardy, indepen* 
dent, and in their bodily constitution, as wall 
as vigour of spirit, nearly rcteiiiibling the war* 
tike tribes in North America. Though filled 
with wonder at the first appearance of the 
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Spaniards, and still wore astonished at the with the secrecy and silence peculiar to A- 
operations of their cavalry and the effects of mericans. 

their fire-arms, the Cbilese soon recovered so After some unsuccessful attempts of the 
far from their surprise, ss not only to defend Inca to make his escape, Ferdinand Pizarro 
themselves with obstinacy, but to attack their happening to arrive at that time in Cusco 
new enemies with more determined fierce- [1536], be obtained permission from hies to 
ness than any American nation bad hitherto attend a great festival which was to be cele- 
discovered. The Spaniards, however, con- brated a few leagues from the capital. Un- 
tinued to penetrate into the country, and col- der pretext of that solemnity, the great men 
lected some considerable quantities of gold ; of the empire were assembled. As soon as 
but were so far from thinking of making any the Inca joined them, the standard of war 
settlement amidst such formidable neigh, was erected j and in a short time all the 
hours, that, in spite of all the experience and fighting men, from the confinea of Quito to 
valour of their leader, the final issue of the the frontier of Chili, were in arms. Many 
expedition still remained extremely dubious, Spaniards, living securely on the settlements 
when they were recalled from it by an unex- allotted them, were massacred. Several de- 
ported revolution at Peru. I' The causes of tachments, as they marched carelessly through 
this important event I shall endeavour to a country which seemed to be tamely sub- 


trace to their source. 


missive to their dominion, were cut off to a 


So many adventurers had flocked to Peru man. An army amounting (if we may be- 
j from every Spanish colony in America, and lieve the Spanish writers) to two hundred 
all with such high expectations of accumulat- thousand men, attacked Cuxco, which the 
ing independent fortunes at once, that, to three brothers endeavoured to defend with 
men possessed with notions so extravagant, only one hundred and seventy Spaniards, 
any mention of acquiring wealth gradually, Another formidable bofjy invested Lima, and 
and by schemes of patient industry, would kept the governor closely shut up. There 
have been not only a disappointment, but an was no longer any communication between 
insult. In order to find occupation for men the two cities ; tho numerous forces of the 
who could not with safety be allowed to re- Peruvians spreading over the country, inter- 
main inactive, Pizarro encouraged some of cepted every messenger; and as the parties 
the most distinguished officers who had late- in Cuzco and Lima were equally unac- 
ly joined him, to invade different provinces quainted with the fate of their countrymen, 
of the empire, which the Spaniards bad not each boded the worst concerning the other,! 
hitherto visited. Several large bodies were and imagined that they themselves were 
formed for this purpose; and about the time the only persons who had survived the ge- 
that Almagro set out for Chili, they marched neral extinction of the Spanish name in 
into remote districts of the country. No Peru. 

sooner did Manco Capac, the Inca, observe It was at Cuzco, where the Inca command- 
the inconsiderate security of the Spaniards in ed in person, that the Peruvians made their 
thus dispersing their troops, and that only a chief effort. During nine months they can* 
handful of soldiers remained in Cuzco, under ried on the siege with incessant ardour, and 
Juan and Gonzalez Pizarro, than he thought in various forms; and though they displayed 
that the happy period was at length come not the same undaunted ferocity as the 
for vindicating his own rights, for avenging Mexican warriors, they conducted some of 
the wrongs of his country, and extirpating its their operations in a manner which discover- 
oppressors. Though strictly watched by the ed greater sagacity, and a genius more stt*. 
Spaniards, who allowed him to reside in the ceptible of improvement in the military art. 
palace of his ancestors at Cuzco, he found They not only observed the advantages which 
means of communicating his scheme to the the Spaniards derived from their discipline 
persons who were to be intrusted with the and their weapons, but they endeavoured to 
execution of it Among people accustomed imitate the former, and turned the latter *- 
to revere their sovereign as a divinity, every gainst them. They armed a considerable 
feint of hie will carries tbe authority of a com. body of tbeir bravest warriors with the 
mand ; and they themselves were now con- swords, the spears, and bucklers, which they 
4 «#ftCed,by the daily increase in the number had taken from the Spanish soldiers whom 
if their invaders* that tbe fond hopes which they had cut off* in different parte of, the 
they liad long entertained of their volun- country. These they endeavoured to mar- 
titty.Aefiarture were already altogether vain, shal in that regular compart order, to which 
All pcffeefcgd that a vigorous effort of the experience had taught them that the Span*, 
whole nafion #aa requisite to expel them, ards were indebted for their irresistible £mm 
and tfee pwjwratioflt for it were carried on in action. Some appeared in the field wlji 
' \ . Spanish muskets, and bad acquired skill and 
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resolution enough to use them. A few of 
the boldest, among whom was the Inca him* 
self, were mounted on the horses which they 
had taken, and advanced briskly to the charge 
like Spanish cavaliers, with their lances in 
the rest It was more by their numbers, 
however, than by those imperfect essays to 
imitate European arts, and to employ Euro* 
pean arms, that the Peruvians annoyed the 
Spaniards [136]. In spite of the valour, 
heightened by despair, with which the three 
brothers defended Cusco, Manco Capac re- 
covered possession of one-half of his capital ; 
and in their various efforts to drive him out 
of it, tbe Spaniards lost Juan Pisarro, the 
best beloved of all the brothers, together 
with some other persons of note. Worn 
out with the fatigue of incessant duty, dis- 
tressed with want of provisions, and despair- 
ing of being able any longer to resist an ene- 
my whose numbers daily increased, the sol- 
diers became impatient to abandon Cuzco, in 
hopeB either of joining their countrymen, if 
any of them yet survived, or of forcing their 
way to the sea, and finding some means of 
escaping from a country which had been so 
fatal to the Spanish name.'' While they 
were brooding over those desponding thoughts, 
which their officers laboured in vain to dis- 
pel, Almagro appeared suddenly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cuzco. 

The accounts transmitted to Almagro con- 
cerning the general insurrection of the Peru- 
vians, were such as would have induced him, 
without hesitation, to relinquish the conquest 
of Chili, and hasten to the aid of his country, 
men. But in this resolution he was confirm- 
ed by a motive less generous, but more inter- 
esting. By tbe same messenger who brought 
him intelligence of the Inca’s revolt, he re- 
ceived the royal patent creating him governor 
of Chili, and defining the limits of his juris- 
diction. Upon considering the tenor of it, he 
deemed it manifest beyond contradiction, that 
Cuzco lay within the boundaries of his go- 
vernment, and he was equally solicitous to 
prevent the Peruvians from recovering pos- 
session of their capital, and to wrest it out of 
the hands of the Pizarros. From impatience 
to accomplish both, he ventured to return by 
a new route ; and in marching through the 
sandy plains on the coast, he suffered from 
beat and drought, calamities of a new spe- 
cies, hardly inferior to those in which he had 
been involved by cold and famine on the sum- 
mits of the Andes. 

1537.] His arrival at Cuzco was in a critical 
moment. Tbe Spaniards and Peruvians fix- 
ed their eyes upon him with equal solicitude. 
Tbe former, as be did not study to conceal 
his pretensions, were at a loss whether to wel- 
come him as a deliverer, or to take precau- 
tions against him as an enemy. The latter, 
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knowing the points in contest between him 
and his countrymen, flattered themselves that 
they had more to hope than to dread from his 
operations. Almagro himself, unacquainted 
with the detail of the events which had hap- 
pened in his absence, and solicitous to learn 
the precise posture of affairs, advanced to. 
wards the capital slowly, and with great cir- 
cumspection. Various negotiations with 
both parties were set on foot. The Inca con- 
ducted them on his part with much address. 
At first he endeavoured to gain the friend- 
ship of Almagro; and after many fruitless 
overtures, despairing of any cordial union 
with a Spaniard, he attacked him by surprise 
with a numerous body of chosen troops. But 
the Spanish discipline and valour maintained 
their wonted superiority. The Peruvians 
were repulsed with such slaughter, that a great 
part of their army dispersed, and Almagro 
proceeded to the gates of Cuzco without in- 
terruption. 

The Pizarros, as they had no longer to 
make head against the Peruvians, directed all 
their attention towards their new enemy, and 
took measures to obstruct his entry into the 
capital. Prudence, however, restrained both 
parties for some time from turning their arms 
against one another, while surrounded by com- 
mon enemies, who would rejoice in the mu- 
tual slaughter. Different schemes of accom- 
modation were proposed. Each endeavoured 
to deceive the other, or to corrupt his follow- 
ers. The generous, open, affable temper of 
Almagro gained many adherents of the Pi- 
zarros, who were disgusted with their harsh 
domineering manners. Encouraged by this 
defection, he advanced towards the city by 
night, surprised the sentinels, or was admit- 
ted by them, and investing the house where 
the two brothers resided, compelled them, 
after an obstinate defence, to surrender at dis- 
cretion. Almagro's claim of jurisdiction over 
Cuzco was universally acknowledged, and a 
form of administration established in his 
name. I 

Two or three persons only were killed in 
this first act of civil hostility ; but it was soon 
followed by scenes more bloody. Francis Pi- 
zarro having dispersed the Peruvians who had 
invested Lima, and received some consider- 
able reinforcements from Hispaniola and Ni- 
caragua* ordered five hundred men, under tbe 
command of Alonzo de Alvarado, to march 
to Cuzco, in hopes of relievi ng his broth w. if 
they and their garrison 
off by tbe Peruvian^ 
that period of the 
must be deemed 
near to tbe cap 
had any ene 
to encounter, 
they beheld 
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banks of the river Abancay to oppose their 
progress. Almagro, however, wished rather 
to gain than to conquer them, and by bribes 
and promises endeavoured to seduce their 
leader. The fidelity of Alvarado remained 
unshaken ; but his talents for war were not 
equal to his virtue. Almagro amused him 
with various movements, of which he did not 
comprehend the meaning, while a large detach- 
xnent of chosen soldiers passed the river by 
night (.July 12 , fell upon his camp by sur- 
prise, broke his troops before they bad time 
to form, and took him prisoner, together with 
bis principal officers, 111 

By the sudden rout of this body, the con- 
test between the two rivals must have been 
decided, if Almagro had known as well how 
to improve as how to gain a victory. Rodrigo 
Orgognex, an officer of great abilities, who 
having served under the Constable Bourbon, 
when be led the Imperial army to Rome, had 
been accustomed to bold and decisive mea- 
sures, advised him instantly to issue orders 
for putting to death Ferdinand and Gonzalo 
Pizarros, Alvarado, and a few other persons 
whom he could not hope to gain, and to 
march directly with his victorious troops to 
Lima, before the governor had time to pre- 
pare for his defence. But Almagro, though 
he discerned at once the utility of the counsel, 
and though he had courage to have carried 
it into execution, suffered himself to be in- 
fluenced by sentiments unlike those of a sol- 
dier of fortune grown old in service, and by 
scruples which suited not the chief of a party 
who had drawn his sword in civil war. Feel- 
ings of humanity restrained him from shed- 
ding the blood of his opponents ; and the 
dread of being deemed a rebel deterred him 
from entering a province which the King had 
allotted to another. Though he knew that 
arms must terminate the dispute between him 
and Pizarro, and resolved not to shun that 
mode of decision, yet, with a timid delicacy 
preposterous at such a juncture, he was soli - 
citous that his rival should be considered as 
the aggressor, that he marched quietly back to 
Cuzco to wait his approach. 11 

Pizarro was still unacquainted with all the 
interesting events which had happened near 
Cuzco. Accounts of Almagro 1 * return, of the 
lota of the capital, of the death of one brother, 
of the imprisonment of the other two, and of 
the defeat of Alvarado, were brought to him 
at once. Such a tide of misfortunes almost 
overwhelmed a spirit which had continued 
firm and erect under the rudest shocks of ad- 
versity* But the necessity of attending to bis 
own safety, as well as the desire of revenge, 
preserved him from sinking under it. He 
took measures for both with bis wonted sa- 
gacity. As he had the command of the sea- 


coast, and expected considerable supplies both 
of men and military stores, it was no less his 
interest to gain time, and to avoid action, than 
it was that of Almagro to precipitate opera- 
tions, and bring the contest to a speedy issue. 
He had recourse to arts which he had for- 
merly practised with success; and Almagro 
was again weak enough to suffer himself to 
be amused with a prospect of terminating 
their differences by some amicable accommo- 
dation. By varying his overtures, and shift- 
ing his ground as often as it suited his pur- 
pose, sometimes seeming to yield to every 
thing which his rival could desire, and then 
retracting all that he had granted, Pizarro 
dexterously protracted the negotiation to such 
a length, that, though every day was precious 
to Almagro, several months elapsed without 
coming to any final agreement. While the 
attention of Almagro, and of the officers with 
whom he consulted, was occupied in detecting 
and eluding the fraudulent intentions of the 
governor, Gonzalo Pizarro and Alvarado found 
means to corrupt the soldiers to whose custody 
they were committed, and not only made their 
escape themselves, but persuaded sixty of the 
men who formerly guarded them to accom- 
pany their flight. 0 Fortune having thus de- 
livered one of his brothers, the governor scru- 
pled not at one act of perfidy more to procure 
the release of the other. He proposed, that 
every point in controversy between Almagro 
and himself should he submitted to the deci- 
sion of their sovereign ; that until his award 
was known, each should retain undisturbed 
possession of whatever part of the country he 
now occupied ; that Ferdinand Pizarro should 
be set at liberty, and return instantly to Spain, 
together with the officers whom Almagro pur- 
posed to send thither to represent the justice 
of his claims. Obvious as the design of Pi- 
zarro was in those propositions, and familiar 
as his artifices might now have been to his 
opponent, Almagro, with a credulity approach- 
ing to infatuation, relied on hit sincerity, and 
concluded an agreement on these term s.P 
The moment that Ferdinand Pizarro reco- 
vered his liberty, the governor, no longer fet- 
tered in his operations by anxiety about hit 
brother’s life, threw off every disguise which 
bis concern for it had obliged him to assume. 
The treaty was forgotten ; pacific and conci- 
liating measures were no more mentioned ; it 
was in the field, he openly declared, and not 
in the cabinet, by arms, and not by negotiation, 
that it must now be determined who should be 
master of Peru. The rapidity of his prepara- 
tions suited such a decisive resolution [1538]. 
Seven hundred men were soon ready to march 
towards Cuzco. The command of these waa 
given to his two brothers, in whom be could 
perfectly confide for the execution of bis most 
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violent schemes, as they were urged on, not 
only by the enmity Sowing from the rivalsbip 
between their family and Almagro, but ani- 
mated with the desire of vengeance, excited by 
recollection of their own recent disgrace and 
sufferings. After an unsuccessful attempt to 
cross the mountains in the direct road between 
Lima and Cusco, they marched towards the 
south along the coast as far as Nasca, and then 
turning to the left, penetrated through the de- 
files in that branch of the Andes which lay be- 
tween them and the capital. Almagro, instead 
of hearkening to some of his officers, who ad- 
vised him to attempt the defence of those diffi- 
cult passes, waited the approach of the enemy 
in the plain of Cuzco. Two reasons seem to 
have induced him to take this resolution. His 
followers amounted hardly to five hundred, 
and he was afraid of weakening such a feeble 
body by sending any detachment towards the 
mountains. His cavalry far exceeded that of 
the adverse party, both in number and disci- 
pline, and it was only in an open country that 
he could avail himself of that advantage. 

The Pizarros advanced without any obstruc- 
tion, but what arose from the nature of the 
desert and horrid regions through which they 
marched. As soon as they reached the plain, 
both factions were equally impatient to bring 
this long protracted contest to an issue. 
Though countrymen and friends, the subjects 
of the same sovereign, and each with the royal 
standard displayed ; and though they beheld 
the mountains that surrounded the plain in 
which they were drawn up, covered with a 
vast multitude of Indians, assembled to enjoy 
the spectacle of their mutual carnage, and pre- 
pared to attack whatever party remained mas- 
ter of the field ; so fell and implacable was the 
rancour which had taken possession of every 
breast, that not one pacific counsel, not a single 
overture towards accommodation, proceeded 
from either side. Unfortunately for Almagro, 
he was so worn out with the fatigues of service 
to which his advanced age was unequal, that 
at this crisis of his fate he could not exert his 
wonted activity ; and he was obliged to com- 
mit the leading of bis troops to Orgognez, 
who, though an officer of great merit, did not 
possess the same ascendant either over tbe 
spirit or affections of tbe soldiers, as the chief 
whom they had long been accustomed to fol- 
low and revere. 

The conflict was fierce, and maintained by 
each party with equal courage [April 26 ], 
On the aide of Almagro were more veteran 
soldiers, and a larger proportion of cavalry ; 
but these were counterbalanced by Pisarro's 
superiority in numbers, and by two compa- 
nies of well disciplined musketeers, which, on 
receiving an account of tbe insurrection of the 
Indians, the Emperor bad sent from Spain. q 
As the use of fire-arms was not frequent a- 
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mong the adventurers in America/ hastily 
equipped for service at their own expense, 
this small band of soldiers regularly trained 
and armed, was a novelty in Peru, and decid- 
ed tbe fate of tbe day. ’Wherever it advanced, 
the weight of a heavy and well-sustained fire 
bore down horse and foot before it ; and Or- 
gognez, while he endeavoured to rally and 
animate his troops, having received a danger- 
ous wound, the rout became general. The 
barbarity of the conquerors stained the glory 
which they acquired by this complete victory. 
The violence of civil rage hurried on some to 
slaughter their countrymen with indiscrimi- 
nate cruelty ; the meanness of private revenge 
instigated others to single out individuals as 
the objects of their vengeance. Orgognez, 
and several officers of distinction, were mas- 
sacred in cold blood ; above a hundred and 
forty soldiers fell in the field; a large propor- 
tion, where the number of combatants were 
few, and the heat of the contest soon over. 
Almagro, though so feeble that he could not 
bear the motion of a horse, had insisted on 
being carried in a litter to an eminence which 
overlooked the field of battle. From thence, 
in the utmost agitation of mind, he viewed the 
various movements of both parties, and at 
last beheld the total defeat of his own troops, 
with all the passionate indignation of a vete- 
ran leader long accustomed to victory. He 
endeavoured to save himself by flight, but was 
taken prisoner, and guarded with tbe strictest 
vigilance.* 

The Indians, instead of executing the reso- 
lution which they had formed, retired quietly 
after the battle was over ; and in tbe history 
of the New World, there is not a more strik- 
ing instance of the wonderful ascendant which 
the Spaniards had acquired over its inhabi- 
tants, than that, after seeing one of the con- 
tending parties ruined and dispersed, and the 
other weakened and fatigued, they had not 
courage to fall upon their enemies, when for- 
tune presented an opportunity of attacking 
them with such advantage.* 

Cuzco was pillaged by the victorious troops, 
who found there a considerable booty, con- 
sisting partly of the gleanings of the Indian 
treasures, and partly of tbe wealth amassed 
by their antagonists from tbe spoils of Peru 
and Chili. But so far did this, and what- 
ever the bounty of their leader could add to 
it, fall below the high ideas of the recompence 
which they conceived to be due to their me- 
rit, tbit Ferdinand Pizarro, unable to gratify 
such extravagant expectations, bad recourse 
to the same expedient which bis brother had 
employed on a similar occasion, and endea- 
voured to find occupation for this turbulent 
assuming spirit, in order to prevent it from 
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breaking out into open mutiny. With this 
▼lew, he encouraged his most active officers 
to attempt the discovery and reduction of 
various provinces which had not hitherto sub- 
mitted to the Spaniards. To every standard 
erected by the leaders who undertook any of 
those new expeditions, volunteers resorted 
with the ardour and hope peculiar to the age. 
Several of Almagro*s soldiers joined them, 
and thus Pizarro had the satisfaction of being 
delivered both from the importunity of his 
discontented friends, and the dread of his an~ 
cient enemies. u 

Almagro himself remained for several 
months in custody, under all the anguish of 
suspense. For although bis doom was deter, 
mined by the Pizarros from the moment that 
he fell into their hands, prudence constrained 
them to defer gratifying their vengeance, un- 
til the soldiers who had served under him, as 
well as several of their own followers, in 
whom they could not perfectly confide, had 
left Cuzco. As soon as they set out upon 
their different expeditions, Almagro was im- 
peached of treason, formally tried, and con- 
demned to die. The sentence astonished 
him ; and though he had often braved death 
with undaunted spirit in the field, its approach 
under this ignominious form appalled him so 
much, that he had recourse to abject suppli- 
cations, unworthy of his former fame. He 
besought the Pizarros to remember the an- 
cient friendship between their brother and 
him, and how much he had contributed to 
the prosperity of their family ; he reminded 
them of the humanity with which, in opposi- 
tion to the repeated remonstrances of his own 
most attached friends, he bad spared their 
lives when he had them in his power; he 
conjured them to pity his age and infirmities, 
and to suffer him to pass the wretched re- 
mainder of his days in bewailing his crimes, 
and in making bis peace with Heaven. The 
entreaties, says a Spanish historian, of a man 
so much beloved, touched many an unfeeling 
heart, and drew tears from many a stern eye. 
But the brothers remained inflexible. As 
soon as Almagro knew his fate to be inevi- 
table, he met it with the dignity and fortitude 
of a veteran. He was strangled in prison, 
and afterwards publicly beheaded. He suf- 
fered in the seventy-fifth year of his age, and 
left one son by an Indian woman of Panama, 
whom, though at that time a prisoner in Li- 
ma, be named as successor to his government, 
pursuant to a power which the Emperor had 
granted him. 7 

1539.] As, during the civil dissensions in 
Peru, all intercourse with Spain was suspend- 
ed, the detail of the extraordinary transactions 
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there did not soon reach the court Unfor- 
tunately for the victorious faction, the first 
intelligence was brought thither by some of 
Almagro's officers, who left the country upon 
the ruin of their cause; and they related 
what had happened, with every circumstance 
unfavourable to Pizarro and his brothers. 
Their ambition, their breach of the most so- 
lemn engagements, their violence and cruel- 
ty, were painted with all the malignity and 
exaggeration of party hatred. Ferdinand 
Pizarro, who arrived soon after, and appear- 
ed in court with extraordinary splendour, 
endeavoured to efface the impression which 
their accusations had made, and to justify 
his brother and himself by representing Al- 
magro as the aggressor. The Emperor and 
his ministers, though they could not pro- 
nounce which of the contending factions was 
most criminal, clearly discerned the fatal ten- 
dency of their dissensions. It was obvious, 
that while the leaders, intrusted with the con- 
duct of two infant colonies, employed the 
arms which should have been turned against 
the common enemy in destroying one ano- 
ther, all attention to the public good must 
cease, and there was reason to dread that the 
Indians might improve the advantage which 
the disunion of the Spaniards presented to 
them, and extirpate both the victors and van- 
quished. But the evil was more apparent 
than the remedy. Where the information 
which had been received was so defective 
and suspicious, and the scene of action so 
remote, it was almost impossible to chalk 
out the line of conduct that ought to be fol 
lowed, and before any plan that should be 
approved of in Spain could be carried into 
execution, the situation of the parties, and 
the circumstances of affairs, might alter so 
entirely as to render its effects extremely per- 
nicious. 

Nothing therefore remained but to send a 
person to Peru, vested with extensive and 
discretionary power, who, after viewing de- 
liberately the posture of affairs with bis own 
eyes, and inquiring upon the spot into the 
conduct of the different leaders, should be 
authorised to establish the government in 
that form which he deemed most conducive 
to the interest of the parent state, and the 
welfare of the colony. The man selected for 
(his important charge was Christoval Vaca de 
Castro, a judge in the court of royal audi- 
ence at Valladolid ; and bis abilities, integri- 
ty, and firmness, justified the choice. His 
instructions, though ample, were not such as 
to fetter him in his operations. According 
to the different aspect of affairs, be bad power 
to take upon him different characters. If be 
found the governor still alive, be was to as- 
sume only the title of judge, to maintain the 
appearance of acting in concert with him, 
and to guard against giving any just cause of 
offence to • men who tuAmmtui *o high!. 
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of hi« country. But if Pisarro were dead, 
be was intrusted with a commission that he 
might then produce, by which he was ap- 
pointed his successor in the government of 
Peru. This attention to Pisarro, however, 
seems to have flowed rather from dread of 
his power, than from any approbation of his 
measures; for at the very time that the court 
seemed so solicitous not to irritute him, his 
brother Ferdinand was arrested at Madrid, 
and confined to a prison, where he retnained 
above twenty years. w 

1540.] While Vaca de Castro was prepar- 
ing for his voyage, events of great moment 
happened in Peru. The governor, consider- 
ing himself, upon the death of Almagro, as 
the unrivalled possessor of that vast empire, 
proceeded to parcel out its territories among 
the conquerors ; and had this division been 
made with any degree of impartiality, the ex- 
tent of country which he had to bestow, was 
sufficient to have gratified his friends, and to 
have gained his enemies. But Pizarro con- 
ducted this transaction, not with the equity 
and candour of a judge attentive to discover 
and to reward merit, but with the illiberal 
spirit of a party-leader. Large districts, in 
parts of the country most cultivated and po- 
pulous, were set apart as his own property, or 
granted to his brothers, his adherents, and fa- 
vourites. To others, lots less valuable and in- 
viting were assigned. The followers of Alma- 
gro, amongst whom were many of the original 
adventurers, to whose valour and perseverance 
Pizarro was indebted for his success, were to- 
tally excluded from any portion in those lands, 
towards the acquisition of which they had con- 
tributed so largely. As the vanity of every 
individual set an immoderate value upon his 
own services, and the idea of each concerning 
die recompense due to them rose gradually to 
a more exorbitant height in proportion as their 
conquests extended, all who were disappoint- 
ed in their expectations exclaimed loudly a- 
gainst the rapaciousnes and partiality of the 
governor. The partisans of Almagro mur- 
mured in secret, and meditated revenge. x 

Rapid as the progress of the Spaniards in 
South America had been since Pizarro landed 
in Peru, their avidity of dominion was not yet 
satisfied. The officers to whom Ferdinand 
Pizarro gave the command of different detach- 
ments, penetrated into several new provinces, 
and though some of them were exposed to 
great hardships in the cold and barren regions 
of the Andes, and others suffered distress not 
inferior amidst the woods and marshes of the 
plains, they made discoveries and conquests 
which not only extended their knowledge of 
the country, but added considerably to the 
territories of Spain In the New World. Pedro 
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de Valdivia reassumed Almagro's scheme of 
invading Chili, and notwithstanding the forti- 
tude of the natives in defending their posses- 
sions, made such progress in the conquest of 
the country, that he founded the city of St 
Jago, and gave a beginning to the establish- 
ment of the Spanish dominion in that pro- 
vince. y But of all the enterprises undertaken 
about this period, that of Gonzalo Pizarro was 
the most remarkable. The governor, who 
seems to have resolved thAt no person in Peru 
should possess any station of distinguished 
eminence or authority but those of bis own fa- 
mily, had deprived Benalcazar, the conqueror 
of Quito, of his command in that kingdom, 
and appointed his brother Gonzalo to take the 
government of it. He instructed him to at- 
tempt the discovery and conquest of the coun- 
try to the east of the Andes, which, according 
to the information of the Indians, abounded 
with cinnamon and other valuable spices. 
Gonzalo, not inferior to any of his brothers in 
courage, and no less ambitious of acquiring 
distinction, eagerly engaged in this difficult 
service. He set out from Quito at the head 
of three hundred and forty soldiers, near one 
half of whom were horsemen ; with four thou- 
sand Indians to carrry their provisions. In 
forcing their way through the defiles,, or over 
the ridges of the Andes, excess of cold and 
fatigue, to neither of which they were accus- 
tomed, proved fatal to the greater part of their 
wretched attendants. The Spaniards, though 
more robust, and inured to a variety of cli- 
mates, suffered considerably, and lost some 
men ; but when they descended into the low 
country their distress increased. fluring, 
two months it rained incessantly, without any 
interval of fair weather long enough to dry 
their clothes. 2 The immense plains upon 
which they were now entering, either alto- 
gether without inhabitants, or occupied by the 
rudest and least industrious tribes in the New 
World, yielded little subsistence. They could 
not advance a step but as they cut a road 
through woods, or made it through marshes. 
Such incessant toil, and continual scarcity of 
food, seem more than sufficient to have ex- 
hausted and dispirited any troops. But the 
fortitude and perseverance of the Spaniards in 
the sixteenth century were insuperable. Al- 
lured by frequent but false accounts of rich 
countries before them, they persisted in strug- 
gling on, until they reached the banks of the 
Coca or Napo, one of the large rivers whose 
waters pour into the Maragnon, and contri- 
bute to its grandeur. There, with infinite la- 
bour, they built a bark, which they expected 
would prove of great utility, in conveying 
them over rivers, in procuring provisions, and 
in exploring the country. This was manned 
with fifty soldiers, under the command of 
Francis Orellana, the officer next in rank to 
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Pizarro. The stream carried them down with 
such rapidity, that they were soon far a-head 
of their countrymen, who followed slowly and 
with difficulty by land. 

At this distance from his commander, Orel- 
lana, a young man of an aspiring mind, began 
to fancy himself independent, and transported 
with the predominant passion of the age, he 
formed the scheme of distinguishing himself 
as a discoverer, by following the course of the 
Maragnon, until it joined the ocean, and by 
surveying the vast regions through which it 
flows. Tnis scheme of Orellana's was as bold 
as it was treacherous. For, if he be charge- 
able with the guilt of having violated his duty 
to his commander, and with having abandon- 
ed his fellow-soldiers in a pathless desert, 
where they had hardly any hopes of success, 
or even of safety, but tvhat were founded on 
the service which they expected from the bark ; 
his crime is, in some measure, balanced by the 
glory of having ventured upon a navigation of 
near two thousand leagues, through unknown 
nations, in a vessel hastily constructed, with 
green timber, and by very unskilful hands, 
without provisions, without a compass, or a 
pilot But his courage and alacrity supplied 
every defect Committing himself fearlessly 
to the guidance of the stream, the Napo bore 
him along to the south, until he reached the 
great channel of the Maragnon. Turning 
with it towards the coast, he held on bis course 
in that direction. He made frequent descents 
on both sides of the river, sometimes seizing 
by force of arms the provisions of the fierce 
savages seated on its banks, and sometimes 
procuring a supply of food by a friendly inter- 
course with more gentle tribes. After a long 
series of dangers, which he encountered with 
amazing fortitude, and of distresses which he 
supported with no less magnanimity, he reach- 
ed the ocean [137], where new perils awaited 
him. These he likewise surmounted, and got 
safe to the Spanish settlement in the island 
Cubagua; from thence he sailed to Spain. 
The vanity natural to travellers who visit re- 
gions unknown to the rest of mankind, and 
the art of an adventurer solicitous to magnify 
his own merit, concurred in prompting him 
to mingle an extraordinary proportion of the 
marvellous in the narrative of bis voyage. He 
pretended to have discovered nations so rich, 
that the roofs of their temples were covered 
with plates of gold ; and described a republic 
of women to warlike and powerful, as to have 
extended their dominion over a considerable 
tract of the fertile plains which he had visited. 
Extravagant as those tales were, they gave rise 
to an opinion, that a region abounding with 
gold, distinguished by the name of El Dorado, 
and a community of Amatons, were to be 
found in this part of the New World ; and 
such is the propensity of mankind to believe 
what is wonderful, that it has been slowly and 
with difficulty that reason and observation 


have exploded those fables. The voyage, how- 
ever, even when stripped of every romantic 
embellishment, deserves to be recorded, not 
only as one of the most memorable occur- 
rences in that adventurous age, but as tbe first 
event which led to any certain knowledge of 
the extensive countries that stretch eastward 
from the Andes to the ocean.* 

No words can describe the consternation of 
Pizarro, when he did not find tbe bark at tbe 
confluence of the Napo and Maragnon, where 
he had ordered Orellana to wait for him. He 
would not allow himself to suspect that a man 
whom he had intrusted with such an import 
tant command, could be so base and so un- 
feeling as to desert him at such a juncture. 
But imputing his absence from the place of 
rendezvous to some unknown accident, he ad- 
vanced above fifty leagues along the banks of 
the Maragnon, expecting every moment to see 
the bark appear with a supply of provisions 
[1541]. At length he came up with an officer 
whom Orellana had left to perish in the desert, 
because he had tbe courage to remonstrate a- 
gainst his perfidy. From him he learned the 
extent of Orellana’s crime, and his followers 
perceived at once their own desperate situa- 
tion, when deprived of their only resource. 
The spirit of the stoutest hearted veteran sunk 
within him, and all demanded to be led back 
instantly. Pizarro, though he assumed an 
appearance of tranquillity, did not oppose their 
inclination. But he was now twelve hundred 
miles from Quito; and in that long march 
the Spaniards encountered hardships greater 
than those which they had endured in their 
progress outward, without the alluring hopes 
which then soothed and animated them un- 
der their sufferings. Hunger compelled them 
to feed on roots and berries, to eat all their 
dogs and horses, to devour the most loathsome 
reptiles, and even to gnaw the leather of their 
saddles and sword-belts. Four thousand In- 
dians, and two hundred and ten Spaniards, 
perished in this wild disastrous expedition, 
which continued near two years; and as fifty 
men were aboard the bark with Orellana, only 
fourscore got back to Quito. These were 
naked like savages, and so emaciated with 
famine, or worn out with fatigue, that they 
had more the appearance of spectres than of 

men.b 

But, instead of returning to enjoy the re* 
pose which his condition required, Pizarro, on 
entering Quito, received accounts of a fatal 
event that threatened calamities more dread- 
ful to him than those through which he ha d 
passed. From tbe time that his brother made 
that partial division of his conquests which 
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his been mentioned, the tdherents of Alma, 
gro, considering themselves at proscribed by 
the party in power, no longer entertained any 
hope of bettering their condition. Greut 
numbers in despair resorted to Lima, where 
the house of young Almagro was always open 
to them, and the slender portion of his fa- 
ther’s fortune which the governor allowed him 
to enjoy, was spent in affording them subsist, 
ence. The warm attachment with which 
every person who had served under the elder 
Almagro devoted himself to his interests, was 
quickly transferred to his son, who was now 
grown up to the age of manhood, and pos- 
sessed all the qualities which captivate the 
affections of soldiers. Of a graceful appear, 
ance, dexterous at all martial exercises, hold, 
open, generous, he seemed to be formed for 
command ; and as his father, conscious of his 
own inferiority, from the total want of educa- 
tion, had been extremely attentive to have 
him instructed in every science becoming a 
gentleman ; the accomplishments which he 
had acquired heightened the respect of his 
followers, as they gave him distinction and 
eminence among illiterate adventurers. In 
this young man the Almagrians found a point 
of union which they wanted, and looking up 
to him as their head, were ready to under, 
take any thing for his advancement. Nor 
was affection for Almagro their only incite, 
went ; they were urged on by their own dis- 
tresses. Many of them, destitute of common 
necessaries [138], and weary of loitering a- 
way life, a burden to their chief, or to such 
of their associates as had saved some remnant 
of their fortune from pillage and confiscation, 
longed impatiently for an occasion to exert 
their activity and courage, and began to deli- 
berate how they might be avenged on the 
author of all their misery. Their frequent 
cabals did not pass unobserved ; and the go- 
vernor was warned to be on his guard against 
men who meditated some desperate deed, and 
had resolution to execute it. But either from 
the native intrepidity of his mind, or from 
contempt of persons whose poverty seemed to 
render their machinations of little conse- 
quence, he disregarded the admonitions of 
his friends. “ Be in no pain,” said he care- 
lessly, “ about my life ; it is perfectly safe, as 
long as every man in Peru knows that I can 
in a moment cut off any head which dares to 
harbour a thought against it.*' This security 
gave the Almagrians full leisure to digest aud 
ripen every part of their scheme; and Juan 
de Herrada, an officer of great abilities, who 
had the charge of Almagro's education, took 
the direction of their consultations, with all 
the seal which this connexion inspired, and 
with all tlte authority which the ascendant that 
he was known to have over the mind of his 
pupil gave him. 

On Sunday the twenty-sixth of June, at 
mid-day, the season of tranquillity and repose 
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in all sultry climates, Herrada, st the bead of 
eighteen of the most determined conspirators, 
sallied out of Almagro's house in complete 
armour ; and, drawing their swords, as they 
advanced hastily towards the governor's pa- 
lace, cried out, “ Long live the King, but 
let the tyrant die !" Their associates, warn- 
ed of their motions by a signal, were in arms 
at different stations ready to support them. 
Though Pizarro was usually surrounded by 
such a numerous train of attendants as suited 
the magnificence of the most opulent subject 
of the age in which he lived, yet as lie was 
just risen from table, and most of his domes- 
tics had retired to their own apartments, the 
conspirators passed through the two outer 
courts of the palace unobserved. They were 
at the bottom of the staircase before a page 
in waiting could give the alarm to his master, 
who was conversing with a few friends in a 
large hall. The governor, whose steady 
mind no form of danger could appal, start, 
ing up, called for arms, and commanded 
Francisco de Chaves to make fast the door. 
But that officer, who did not retain so much 
presence of mind as to obey this prudent or- 
der, running to the top of the staircase, wild- 
ly asked the conspirators what they meant, 
and whither they were going? Instead of 
answering, they stabbed him to the heart, and 
burst into the hall. Some of the persons 
who were there threw themselves from the 
windows ; others attempted to fly ; and a 
few drawing their swords followed their lea- 
der into an inner apartment. The conspira- 
tors, animated with having the object of their 
vengeance now in view, rushed forward after 
them. Pizarro, with no other arms than bis 
sword and buckler, defended the entry ; and 
supported by his half-brother Alcantara, and 
his little knot of friends, he maintained the 
unequal contest with intrepidity worthy of 
his past exploits, and with the vigour of a 
youthful combatant. 11 Couraj^" cried he, 

“ companions ! we are yet enow to make 
those traitors repent of their audacity." But 
the armour of the conspirators protected 
them, while every thrust they made took ef- 
fect. Alcantara fell dead at his brothers 
fee t ; his other defenders were mortally 
wounded. The governor, *o weary that he 
could hardly wield his sword, and no longer 
able to parry the many weapons furiously 
aimed at him, received a deadly thrust full 
in hU throat, sunk to the ground, and ex- 
pired. 

As soon as he was slain, the assassins ran 
out into the streets, and waving their bloody 
swords, proclaimed the death of the tyrant. 
Above two hundred of tbeir associates having 
joined them, they conducted young Almagro 
in solemn procession through the city, and 
assembling the magistrates and principal ci- 
tisens, compelled them to acknowledge him 
as lawful successor to his father in hit go- 
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vernment. The palace of Pizarro, together 
with the houses of several of his adherents, 
were pillaged by the soldiers, who had the 
satisfaction at once of being avenged on their 
onemies, and of enriching themselves by the 
spoils of those through whose hands all the 
wealth of Peru had passed. 6 

The boldness and success of the conspir- 
acy, as well as the name and popular quali- 
ties of Almagro, drew many soldiers to his 
standard. Every adventurer of desperate 
fortune, all who were dissatisfied with Piz- 
arro, and from the rapaciousness of his go- 
vernment in the latter years of his life the 
number of malecontents was considerable, 
declared without hesitation in favour of Al- 
magro, and he was soon at the head of eight 
hundred of the most gallant veterans in Peru. 
As his youth and inexperience disqualified 
him from taking the command of them him- 
self, he appointed Herrada to act as general. 
But though Almagro speedily collected such 
a respectable force, the acquiescence in his 
government was far from being general. Piz- 
arro had left many friends to whom his me- 
mory was dear; the barbarous assassination 
of a man to whom his country was so highly 
indebted, filled every impartial person with 
| horror. The ignominious birth of Almagro, 
as well as the doubtful title on which he 
founded his pretensions, led others to con- 
sider him as a usurper. The officers who 
commanded in some provinces refused to re- 
cognise his authority, until it was confirmed 
by the Emperor. In others, particularly at 
Cuzco, the royal standard was erected, and 
preparations were begun in order to revenge 
the murder of their ancient leader. 

Those seeds of discord, which could not 
have lain long dormant, acquired great vigour 
and activity when the arrival of Vaca de Cas- 
tro was known. After a long and disastrous 
voyage, he was driven by stress of weather in- 
to a small harbour in the province of Popayan ; 
and proceeding from thence by land, after a 
journey no less tedious than difficult, he reach- 
ed Quito. In his way he received accounts 
of PizarrO*s death, and of the events which 
followed upon it. He immediately produced 
the royal commission, appointing him govern- 
or of Peru, with the same privileges and au- 
thority ; and his jurisdiction was acknowledg- 
ed without hesitation by Benalcazar, adelan- 
tado or lieutenant-general for the Emperor 
in Fopayan, and by Pedro de Puelles, who, in 
the absence of Gonzalo Pizarro, had the com- 
mand of the troops left in Quito. Yaca de 
Castro not only assumed the supreme authori- 
ty, but showed that he possessed the talents 
which the exercise of it at that juncture requir- 
ed. By bit influence and address he soon as- 
sembled such a body of troops, as not only to 
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set him above all fear of being expdsed to any 
insult from the adverse party, but enabled him 
to advance from Quito with the dignity that 
became his character. By despatching persons 
of confidence to the different settlements in 
Peru, with a formal notification of bis arrival 
and of his commission, be communicated to 
his countrymen the royal pleasure with respect 
to the government of the country. By private 
emissaries, he excited such officer*** had dis- 
covered their disapprobation of Alinagro’s 
proceedings, to manifest their duty to their 
sovereign by supporting the person honoured 
with his commission. Those measures were 
productive of great effects. Encouraged by 
the approach of the new governor, or prepaid 
ed by his machinations, the loyal were confirm- 
ed in their principles, and avowed them with 
greater boldness ; the timid ventured to de- 
clare their sentiments ; the neutral and wraver- 
ing, finding it necessary to choose a side, be- 
gan to lean to that which now appeared to be 
the safest, as well as the most just. 4 * 

Almagro observed the rapid progress of this 
spirit of disaffection to his cause, and in or- 
der to give an effectual check to it before the 
arrival of Vaca de Castro, he set out at tbe 
head of his troops for Cuaco L 1542], where 
the most considerable body of opponents had 
erected the royal standard, under the com- 
mand of Pedro Alvurez Holguin. During 
his march thither, Herrada, the skilful guide 
of his youth and of his counsels, died ; and 
from that time his measures were conspicuous 
for their violence, but concerted with little 
sagacity, and executed with no address. Hol- 
guin, who, with forces far inferior to those of 
the opposite party, was descending towards 
the coast at the very time that Almagro was 
on his way to Cuzco, deceived his unexperi- 
enced adversary by a very simple stratagem, 
avoided an engagement, and effected a junc- 
tion with Alverado, an officer of note, who 
had been the first to declare against Almagro 
as a usurper. 

Soon after Vaca de Castro entered their 
camp with the troops which he brought from 
Quito, and erecting the royal standard before 
his own tent, he declared that, as governor, 
he would discharge in person all the func- 
tions of general of tbeir combined forces. 
Though formed by the tenor of his past life 
to the habits of a sedentary and pacific pro- 
fession, he at once assumed the activity, and 
discovered the decision of an officer long ac- 
customed to command. Knowing his strength 
to be now far superior to that of the enemy, 
he was impatient to terminate tbe contest by 
a battle. Nor did the followers of Almagro, 
who had no hopes of obtaining a pardon for 
a crime so atrocious as the murder of the go- 
vernor, decline that mode of decision. They 
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met at Chupas [Sept. 16], about two hun- 
dred miles from Cusco, and fought with all 
the fierce animosity inspired by the violence 
of civil ragp, the rancour of private enmity, 
the eagerness of revenge, and the last efforts 
of despair. Victory, after remaining long 
doubtful, declared at last for Vaca de Castro. 
The superior number of his troops, his own 
intrepidity, and the martial talents of Fran- 
cisco de Carvaja^ a veteran officer formed 
under the great captain in the wars of Italy, 
and who on that day laid the foundation of 
his future fame in Peru, triumphed over the 
bravery of his opponents, though led on by 
young Almagro with a gallant spirit, worthy 
of a better cause, and deserving another fate. 
The carnage was great in proportion to the 
number of the combatants. Many of the 
vanquished, especially such as were conscious 
that they might be charged with being acces- 
sary to the assassination of Pizarro, rushing on 
the swords of the enemy, chose to fall like 
soldiers, rather than wait an ignominious 
doom. Of fourteen hundred men, the total 
amount of combatants on both sides, five hun- 
dred lay dead on the field, and the number of 
the wounded was still greater. c 

If the military talents displayed by Vaca de 
Castro, both in the council and in the field, 
surprised the adventurers in Peru, they were 
still more astonished at his conduct after the 
victory. As he was by nature a rigid dispen- 
ser of justice, and persuaded that it required 
examples of extraordinary severity to restrain 
the licentious spirit of soldiers so far removed 
from the seat of government, he proceeded 
directly to try his prisoners as rebels. Forty 
were condemned to suffer the death of trai- 
tors, others were banished from Peru. Their 
leader, who made his escape from the battle, 
being betrayed by some of his officers, was 
publicly beheaded in Cuzco ; and in him the 
name of Almagro, and the spirit of the party, 
were extinct, f 

During those violent convulsions in Peru, 
the Emperor and his ministers were intently 
employed in preparing regulations, by which 
they hoped, not only to re-establish tranquil, 
lity there, but to introduce a more perfect 
system of internal policy into all their settle- 
ments in the New World. It is manifest 
from all the events recorded in the history of 
America, that, rapid and extensive as the 
Spanish conquests there had been, they were 
not carried^ on by any regular exertion of the 
national force, but by the occasional efforts 
of private adventurers. After fitting out a 
few of the first armaments for discovering new 
regions, the court of Spain, during the busy 
reigns of Ferdinand and of Charles V., the 
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former the most intriguing prince of the age, 
and the latter the most ambitious, was en- 
cumbered with such a multiplicity of schemes, 
and involved in war with so many nations of 
Europe, that he had not leisure to attend to 
distant and less interesting objects. Tbe 
care of prosecuting discovery, or of attempt- 
ing conquest, was abandoned to individuals ; 
and with such ardour did men push forward 
in this new career, on which novelty, tbe 
spirit of adventure, avarice, ambition, and tbe 
hope of meriting heaven, prompted them 
with combined influence to enter, that in less 
than half a century almost the whole of that 
extensive empire which Spain now possesses 
in the New World, was subjected to its do- 
minion. As the Spanish court contributed 
nothing towards the various expeditions un- 
dertaken in America, it was not entitled to 
claim much from their success. The sove- 
reignty of the conquered provinces, with the 
fifth of the gold and silver, was reserved for 
tbe crown ; every thing else was seized by 
the associates in each expedition as their own 
right. The plunder of tbe countries which 
they invaded served to indemnify them for 
what they had expended in equipping them- 
selves for the service, and the conquered ter- 
ritory was divided among them, according to 
rules which custom had introduced, as per- 
manent establishments which their successful 
valour merited. In the infancy of those set- 
tlements, when their extent as well as their 
value were unknown, many irregularities e- 
scaped observation, and it was found neces- 
sary to connive at many excesses. The con- 
quered people were frequently pillaged with 
destructive rapacity, and their country par 
celled out among its new masters in exorbi- 
tant shares, far exceeding the highest recom- 
pense due to their services. The rude con- 
querors of America, incapable of forming 
their establishments upon any general or ex- 
tensive plan of policy, attentive only to pri- 
vate interest, unwilling to forego present 
gain from the prospect of remote or public 
benefit, seem to have bad no object but to 
amass sudden wealth, without regarding what 
might be tbe consequences of the means by 
which they acquired it. But when time at 
length discovered to the Spanish court the 
importance of its American possessions, tbe 
necessity of new-modelling their whole frame 
became obvious, and in place of the maxims 
and practices prevalent among military ad- 
venturers, it was found requisite to substitute 
the institutions of regular government. 

' One evil in particular c.Jled for an imme- 
diate remedy. The conquerors of Mexico 
and Peru imitated the fatal example of their 
countrymen settled in the islands, and em- 
ployed themselves in searching for gold and 
silver with the same inconsiderate eagerness. 
Similar effects followed. The natives em- 
ployed in tills labour by masters, who in im« 
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posing tasks had no regard either to what 
they felt, or to what they were able to per- 
form, pined aw ay and perished so fast, that 
there was reason to apprehend that Spain, 
instead of possessing countries peopled to 
such a degree ob to be susceptible of progres- 
sive improvement, would soon remain pro- 
prietor only of a vast uninhabited desert 
The Emperor and his ministers were so 
sensible of this, and so solicitous to prevent 
the extinction of the Indian race, which 
threatened to render their acquisitions of no 
value, that from time to time various laws, 
which I have mentioned, had been made for 
securing to that unhappy people more gentle 
and equitable treatment But the distance 
of America from the seat of empire, the fee- 
bleness of government in the new colanies, 
the avarice and audacity of soldiers unaccus- 
tomed to restraint prevented these salutary 
regulations from operating with any consi- 
derable Influence. The evil continued to 
grow, and at this time the Emperor found an 
interval of leisure from the affairs of Europe 
to take it into attentive consideration. He 
consulted not only with his ministers and the 
members of the council of the Indies, but 
called upon several persons who had resided 
long in the New World, to aid them with 
the result of their experience and observation. 
Fortunately for the people of America, a- 
mong these was Bartholomew de las Casas, 
who happened to be then at Madrid on a 
mission from a chapter of his order at Chi- 
apa.£ Though since the miscarriage of his 
former schemes for the relief of the Indians, 
he had continued shut up in his cloister, or 
occupied in religious functions, his zeal in 
behalf of the former objects of his pity was 
so far from abating, that, from an increased 
knowledge of their sufferings, its ardour had 
augmented. He seized eagerly this oppor- 
tunity of reviving his favourite maxims con- 
cerning the treatment of the Indians. With 
the moving eloquence natural to a man on 
whose mind the scenes which he had beheld 
had made a deep impression, he described the 
irreparable waste of the human species in the 
New World, the Indian race almost totally 
swept away in the islands in less than fifty 
years, and hastening to extinction on the con- 
tinent with the same rapid decay. With the 
decisive tone of one stongly prepossessed 
with the truth of his own system, he imput- 
ed all this to a single cause, to the exactions 
and cruelty of hit countrymen, and contend- 
ed that nothing could prevent the depopula- 
tion of America, but the declaring of its na- 
tives to be freemen, and t resting them at 
subjects, not as slaves. Nor did he confide 
for the success of this proposal in the powers 
of bis oratory alone. In order to enforce 
them, be composed bis famous treatise con- 


cerning the destruction of America, in 
which he relates, with many horrid circum- 
stances, but with apparent marks of exagger- 
ated description, the devastation of every 
province which had been visited by 'the Spa- 
niards. 

The Emperor was deeply afflicted with the 
recital of so many actions shocking to huma- 
nity. But as his views extended far beyond 
those of Las Casas, he per^ived that reliev- 
ing the Indians from oppression was but one 
step towards rendering his possessions in the 
New World a valuable acquisition, and would 
be of little avail, unless he could circum- 
scribe the power and usurpations of his own 
subjects there. The conquerors of America, 
however great their merit had been towards 
their country, were mostly persons of such 
mean birth, and of such an abject rank in so- 
ciety, as gave no distinction in the eye of a 
monarch. The exorbitant wealth with which 
some of them returned, gave umbrage to an 
age not accustomed to see men in inferior 
condition elevated above their level, and ris- 
ing to emulate or to surpass the ancient no- 
bility in splendour. The territories which 
their leaders had appropriated to themselves 
were of such enormous extent [1391, that if 
the country should ever be improved in pro- 
portion to the fertility of the soil, they must 
grow too wealthy and too powerful for sub- 
jects. It appeared to Charles that this abuse 
required a remedy no Jess than the other, 
and that the regulations concerning both must 
be enforced by a mode of government more 
vigorous than had yet been introduced into 
America. 

With this view he framed a body of laws, 
containing many salutary appointments with 
respect to the constitution and powers of the 
supreme council of the Indies; concerning 
the station and jurisdiction of the royal audi- 
ences in different parts of America ; the ad- 
ministration of justice ; the order of govern- 
ment, both ecclesiastical and civil. These 
were approved of by oil ranks of men. But 
together with them were issued the following 
regulations, which excited universal alarm, 
and occasioned the most violeut convulsions t 
“ That as the rejMirtmiento* or shares of land 
seized by several persons appeared to be ex- 
cessive, the royal audiences are empowered 
to reduce them to a moderate extent : That 
upon the death of any conqueror or planter, 
the lands and Indians granted to him shall 
not descend to his widow or children, but re- 
turn to the crown ; That the Indians shall 
henceforth be exempt from personal service, 
and sliall not be compelled to carry the bag- 
gage of travellers, to labour in the mines, or 
to dive in the pearl fisheries j That the stated 
tribute due by them to their superior sliall be 
ascertained, and they shall be paid at sef- 
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▼ants for any work they voluntarily perform : 
That all persons who are or have been in 
public offices, all ecclesiastics of every de- 
nomination, all hospitals and monasteries, 
•ball be deprived of the lands and Indians al- 
lotted to them,- and these be annexed to the 
crown : That every person in Peru, who had 
any criminal concern in the contests between 
Fixarro and Almagro, should forfeit his lands 
and Indians.’*! 

All the Spanish ministers who had hitherto 
been intrusted with the direction of American 
affairs, and who were best acquainted with 
the state of the country, remonstrated against 
those regulations as ruinous to their infant 
colonies. They represented, that the number 
of Spaniards who had hitherto emigrated to 
the Hew 'World was so extremely small, that 
nothing could be expected from any effort of 
tbeirs towards improving the vast regions 
over which they were scattered ; that the suc- 
cess of every scheme for this purpose must 
depend upon the ministry and service of the 
Indians, whose native indolence and aversion 
to labour, no prospect of benefit or promise 
of reward could surmount ; that the moment 
the right of imposing a task, and exacting the 
performance of it, was taken from their mas- 
ters, every work of industry must cease, and 
all the sources from which wealth began to 
pour in upon Spain must be stopped for ever. 
But Charles, tenacious at all times of his 
own opinions, and so much impressed at pre- 
sent with the view of the disorders which 
reigned in America, that he was willing to 
hazard the application even of a dangerous 
remedy, porsisted in his resolution of pub- 
lishing the laws. That they might be carri- 
ed into execution with greater vigour and au- 
thority, he authorised Francisco Tello de 
Sandoval to repair to Mexico as t mitador or 
superiniendant of that country, and to co- 
operate with Antonio de Mendoza, the vice- 
roy, in enforcing them. He appointed Blas- 
co Nugnez Vela to be governor of Peru, with 
the title of viceroy; and in order to strength- 
en his administration, he established a court 
of royal audience in Lima [1543], in which 
four lawyers of eminence were to preside as 
judges, k 

The viceroy and superintendant sailed at 
the same time ; and an account of the laws 
which they were to enforce reached America 
before them. The entry of Sandoval into 
Mexico was viewed as the prelude of general 
ruin. The unlimited grant of liberty to the 
Indians affected every Spaniard in America 
without distinction ; and there was hardly one 
who might not on some pretext be included 
under the other regulations, and suffer by them. 
But tha colony in Hew Spain had now been so 


long accustomed to the restraints of law and 
authority under the steady and prudeut admi- 
nistration of Mendosa, that how much soever 
the spirit of the new statutes was detested and 
dreaded, no attempt was made to obstruct the 
publication of them by any act of violence un- 
becoming subjects. The magistrates and prin- 
cipal inhabitants, however, presented dutiful 
addresses to the viceroy and superintendant, 

cing them. Happily for them, Mendosa, by 
long residence in the country, was so tho- 
roughly acquainted with its state, that be 
knew what was for its interest as well as what 
it could bear ; and Sandoval, though new in 
office, displayed a degree of moderation seldom 
possessed by persons just entering upon the 
exercise of power. They engaged to suspend, 
for some time, the execution of what was of- 
fensive in the new laws, and not only con- 
sented that a deputation of citizens should be 
sent to Europe to lay before the Emperor the 
apprehensions of his subjects in Hew Spain 
with respect to their tendency and effects, 
but they concurred with them in supporting 
their sentiments. Charles, moved by the opi- 
nion of men whose abilities and integrity en- 
titled them to decide concerning what fell im- 
mediately under their own view, granted such 
a relaxation of the rigour of the laws as re- 
established the colony in its former tranquil- 
lity. I 

In Peru the storm gathered with an aspect 
still more fierce and threatening, ami was not 
so soon dispelled. The conquerors of Peru, 
of a rank much inferior to those who bad sub- 
jected Mexico to the Spanish crown, farther 
removed from the inspection of the parent 
state, and intoxicated with the sudden acqui- 
sition of wealth, carried on all their operations 
with greater license and irregularity than any 
body of adventurers in the Hew World. A- 
raidst the general subversion of law and order, 
occasioned by two successive civil wars, when 
each individual was at liberty to decide for 
himself, without any guide but bis own inter- 
est or passions, this turbulent spirit rose above 
all sense of subordination. To men thus cor- 
rupted by anarchy, the introduction of regu- 
lar government, the power of a viceroy, and 
the authority of a respectable court of judica- 
ture, would of themselvel have appeared for- 
midable restraints, to which they would have 
submitted with reluctance. But they revolted 
with indignation against the idea of comply- 
ing with laws, by which they were to be 
stripped at once of all they had earned so 
hardily during many years of service and suf- 
fering. As the account of the new laws 
spread successively through the different set- 
tlements, the inhabitants ran together, the 
women in tears, and the men exclaiming a- 
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gainst tbs injustice end ingratitude of their 
sovereign in depriving them, unheard and un- 
convicted, of their possessions. “ Is this,” 
cried they, ** the recompense due to persons, 
who, without public aid, at their own expense, 
and by tbeir own valour, have subjected to 
the crown of Castile territories of such im- 
mense extent and opulence ? Are these the 
rewards bestowed for having endured unpa- 
ralleled distress, for having encountered every 
species of danger in the service of their 
country? Whose merit is so great, whose 
conduct has been so irreproachable, that he 
may not be condemned by some penal clause 
in regulations, conceived in terms as loose and 
comprehensive as if it had been intended that 
all should be entangled in their snare ? Every 
Spaniard of note in Peru has held some public 
office, and all, without distinction, have been 
constrained to take an active part in the con- 
test between the two rival chiefs. Were the 
former to be robbed of their property because 
they had done their duty ? Were the latter to 
be punished on account of what they could 
not avoid ? Shall the conquerors of this great 
empire, instead of rceiving marks of distinc- 
tion, be deprived of the natural consolation of 
providing for their widows and children, and 
leave them to depend for subsistence cn the 
scanty supply they cdh extort from unfeeling 
courtiers ? m We are not able now, continu- 
ed they, to explore unknown regions in quest 
of more secure settlements ; our constitutions 
debilitated with age, and our bodies covered 
with wounds, are no longer fit for active ser- 
vice ; but stilt we possess vigour sufficient to 
assert our just rights, and we will not tamely 
suffer them to be wrested from us.” n 

By discourses of this sort, uttered with ve- 
hemence, and listened to vi ith universal appro- 
bation, their passions were inflamed to such a 
pitch, that they were prepared for the most 
violent measurs, and began to hold consul- 
tations in different places, how they might op- 
pose the entrance of the viceroy and judges, 
and prevent not only the execution, but the 
promulgation of the new laws. From this, 
however, they were diverted by the address of 
Vaca de Castro, who flattered them with hopes, 
that is soon as the viceroy and judges should 
arrive, and had leisure to examine their peti- 
tions and remonstrances, they would concur 
with them in endeavouring to procure some 
mitigation in the rigour of laws, which had 
been framed without due attention either to 
the state of the country, or to the sentiments 
of the people. A great degree of accommo- 
dation to these, and even some concessions on 
the part of government, were now become re- 
quisite to compose the present ferment, and 
to soothe the colonists into submission, by in- 
spiring them with confidence in their fcuperi- 
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ors. But without profound discernment, con- 
ciliating manners, and flexibility of temper, 
such a plan could not be carried on. The 
viceroy possessed none of these. Of all the 
qualities that fit men for high command, he 
was endowed only with integrity and courage ; 
the former harsh and uncomplying, the latter 
bordering so frequently on rashness or obsti- 
nacy, that in his situation they were defects 
rather than virtues. From the moment that 
he landed at Tumbez [March 4], Nugnes 
Vela seems to have considered himself merely 
as an executive officer, without any discretion- 
ary power; and, regardless of whatever be 
observed or heard concerning the state of the 
country, he adhered to the letter of the regu- 
lations with unrelenting rigour. In all the 
towns through which he passed, the natives 
were declared to be free, every person in pub- 
lic office was deprived of bis lands and ser- 
vants ; and as an example of obedience to o- 
thers, he would not auff'er a single Indian to 
be employed in carrying his own baggage in 
his march towards Lima. Amazement and 
consternation went before him as he approach- 
ed ; and so little solicitous was he to prevent 
these from augmenting, that on entering the 
capital, he openly avowed, that he came to o- 
bey the orders of his sovereign, not to dispense 
with his laws. This harsh declaration was ac- 
compatiied with what rendered it still more 
intolerable, haughtiness in deportment, a tone 
of arrogance and decision in discourse, and 
an insolence of office grievous to men little 
accustomed to hold civil authority in high re- 
spect. Every attempt to procure a suspen- 
sion or mitigation of the new laws, the vice- 
roy considered as flowing from a spirit of dis- 
aff ection that tended to rebellion. Several per- 
sons of rank were confined, and some put to 
death, without any form of trial. Vaca de 
Castro was arrested, and notwithstanding the 
dignity of his former rank, and his merit in 
having prevented a general insurrection in the 
colony, he was loaded with chains, and shut 
up in the common gaol. 0 

But, however general the indignation was 
against such proceedings, it is probable the 
hand of authority would have been strong 
enough to suppress it, or to prevent its burst, 
ing out with open violence, if tbe malecontents 
had not been provided with a leader of credit 
and eminence to unite and to direct their ef- 
forts. From the time that tbe purport of the 
new regulations was known in Peru, every 
Spaniard there turned his eyes towards Gan* 
zalo Pizarro, ss the only person able to avert 
the ruin with which they threatened tbe co- 
lony. From all quarters, letters and ad- 
dresses were sent to him, conjuring him to 
stand forth as their common protector, and 
offering to support him in the attempt with 
their lives and fortunes. Gonaalo, though 
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inferior in talents to his other brothers, was 
equally ambitious, and of courage no less dar- 
ing. The behaviour of an ungrateful court 
towards his brothers and himself dwelt con- 
tinually on his mind. Ferdinand a state pri- 
soner in Europe, the children of the governor 
in custody of the viceroy, and sent aboard his 
fleet, himself reduced to the condition of a 
private citisen in a country, for the discove- 
ry and conquest of which Spain was indebted 
to his family. '1 hese thoughts prompted him 
to seek for vengeance, and to assert the rights 
of his family, of which he now considered 
himself as the guardian and the heir. But as 
no Spaniard can easily surmount that venera- 
tion for his sovereign which seems to be in- 
terwoven in his frame, the idea of marching 
in arms against the royal standard filled him 
with horror. He hesitated long, and was still 
unresolved, when the violence of the viceroy, 
the universal call of his countrymen, and the 
certainty of becoming soon a victim himself 
to the severity of the new laws, moved him to 
quit his residence at Chuquisaca de la Plata, 
and repair to Cuzco. All the inhabitants 
went out to meet him, and received him with 
transports of joy as the deliverer of the colony. 
In the fervour of their zeal, they elected him 
procurator-general of the Spanish nation in 
Peru, to solicit the repeal of the late regula- 
tions. They empowered him to lay their re- 
monstrances before the royal audience in Li- 
ma, and upon pretext of danger from the In- 
dians, authorised him to march thither in 
arms [1544]. Under sanction of this nomi 
nation, Pizarro took possession of the royal 
treasure, appointed officers, levied soldiers, 
seized a large train of artillery which Vaca de 
Castro had deposited in Gumanga, and set 
out for Lima, as if he had been advancing 
against a public enemy. Disaffection har- 
ing now assumed a regular form, and being 
united under a chief of such distinguished 
name, many persons of note resorted to his 
standard; and a considerable part of the 
troops, raised by the viceroy to oppose his 
progress, deserted to him in a body.P 

Before Pizarro reached Lima, a revolution 
had happened there, which encouraged him 
to proceed with almtot certainty of success. 
The violence of the viceroy’s administration 
was not more formidable to the Spaniards of 
Peru than his overhearing haughtiness was 
odious to his associates, the judges of the 
royal audience. During their voyage from 
Spain, some symptoms of coldness between 
the viceroy and them began to appear. 4 But 
as soon as they entered upon the exercise of 
their Respective offices, both parties were so 
much exasperated by frequent contests, arising 
ft'onr interference of jurisdiction and contra- 
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riety of opinion, that tbeir mutual disgust 
soon grew into open enmity. The judges 
thwarted the viceroy in every measure, set at 
liberty prisoners whom be had confined, jus- 
tified the malecontents, and applauded tbeir 
remonstrances. At a time when both depart- 
ments of government should have united a- 
gainst the approaching enemy, they were con- 
tending with each other for superiority. The 
judges at length prevailed. The viceroy, uni. 
versa! ly odious, and abandoned even by his 
own guards, was seized in bis palace [Sept. 18], 
and carried to a desert island on the coast, to 
be kept there until be could be sent home to 
Spain. 

The judges, in consequence of this, having 
assumed the supreme direction of affairs into 
their own hands, issued a proclamation sus- 
pending the execution of the obnoxious laws, 
and sent a message to Pizarro, requiring him, 
as they bad already granted whatever he could 
request, to dismiss bis troops, and to repair 
to Lima with fifteen or twenty attendants. 
They could hardly expect that a man so daring 
and ambitious would tamely comply with this 
requisition. It was made, probably, with no 
such intention, but only to throw a decent veil 
over their own conduct ; for Cepeda, the pre- 
sident of the court of audience, a pragmati- 
cal and aspiring lawyer, seems to have held a 
secret correspondence with Pizarro, and bad 
already formed the plan, which be afterwards 
executed, of devoting himself to his service. 
The imprisonment of the viceroy, the usurpa- 
tion of the judges, together with the universal 
confusion and anarchy consequent upon events 
so singular and unexpected, opened new and 
vast prospects to Pizarro. He now beheld the 
supreme power within his reach. Nor did he 
want courage to push on towards the object 
which fortune presented to his view. Carva- 
jal, the prompter of his resolutions, and guide 
of all his actions, had long fixed his eye upon 
it as the only end at which Pizarro ought to 
aim. Instead of the inferior function of pro- 
curator for the Spanish settlements in Peru, 
he openly demanded to be governor and cap- 
tain-general of the whole province, and re- 
quired tiie court of audience to grant him a 
commission to that effect. At the head of 
twelve hundred men, within a mile of Lima, 
where there was neither leader nor army to 
oppose him, such a request carried with it the 
authority of a command. But the judges, 
either from unwillingness to relinquish power, 
or from a desire of preserving some attention 
to appearances, hesitated, or seemed to hesi- 
tate, about complying with what he demand- 
ed. Carvajal, impatient of delay, and impe- 
tuous in all his operations, marched into the 
city by night, seized several officers of distioc. 
tion obnoxious to Pizarro, and hanged them 
without the formality of a trial. Next morn- 
ing the court of audience issued a commission 
in the Emperor’s name, appointing Pizarro 
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governor of Peru, with full powers, civil as 
well as military, and he entered the town that 
day with extraordinary pomp, to take posses- 
sion of his new dignity/ 

Oct. 28/ But amidst the disorder and tur- 
bulence which accompanied this total dissolu- 
tion of the frame of government, the minds of 
men set loose from the ordinary restraints of 
law and authority, acted with such capricious 
irregularity, that events no less extraordinary 
than unexpected followed in a rapid succes- 
sion. Pisarro had scarcely begun to exercise 
the new powers with which he was invested, 
when he beheld formidable enemies rise up 
to oppose him. The viceroy having been put 
on board a vessel by the judges of the audi- 
ence, in order that he might be carried to 
Spain under custody of Juan Alvarez, one 
of their own number ; as soon as they were 
out at sea, Alvarez, either touched with re- 
morse, or moved by fear, kneeled down to his 
prisoner, declaring him from that moment to 
be free, and that he himself and every person 
in the ship, would obey him as the legal re- 
presentative of their sovereign. Nugnez Vela 
ordered the pilot of the vessel to shape his 
course towards Tumbez, and as soon as he 
landed there, erected the royal standard, and 
resumed his functions of viceroy. Several 
persons of note, to whom the contagion of the 
seditious spirit which reigned at Cuzco and 
Lima had not reached, instantly avowed their 
resolution to support his authority/ The 
violence of Pizarro’s government, who ob- 
served every individual with the jealousy na- 
tural to usurpers, and who punished every 
appearance of disaffection with unforgiving 
severity, soon augmented the number of the 
viceroy’s adherents, as it forced some leading 
men in the colony to fly to him for refuge. 
While be was gathering such strength at Tum- 
bez, that his forces began to assume the ap- 
pearance of what was considered as an army 
in America, Diego Centeno, a bold and active 
officer, exasperated by the cruelty and oppres- 
sion of Pizarro’s lieutenant-governor in the 
province of Charcas, formed a conspiracy a- 
gainst his life, cut him off, and declared for 
the viceroy/ 

1545.] Pizarro, though alarmed with those 
appearances of hostility in the opposite ex- 
tremes of the empire, was not disconcerted. 
He prepared to assert the authority to which 
he had attained, with the spirit and conduct 
of an officer accustomed to command, and 
marched directly against the viceroy, as the 
enemy who was nearest, as well as most for- 
midable. At ha was master of the public 
revenues in Peru, and most of the military 
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men were attached to his family, his troops 
were so numerous, that the viceroy, unable to 
face them, retreated towards Quito. Pisarro 
followed him ; and in that long march, through 
a wild mountainous country, suffered hard- 
ships and encountered difficulties, which no 
troops but those accustomed to serve in Ame- 
rica could have endured or surmounted [140]. 
The viceroy had scarcely reached Quito, 
when the vanguard of Pizarro’s forces ap- 
peared, led by Carvajal, who, though near 
fourscore, was as hardy and active as any 
young soldier under his command. Nugnez 
Yela instantly abandoned a town incapable of 
defence, and with a rapidity more resembling 
a flight than a retreat, marched into the pro- 
vince of Popayan. Pizarro continued to pur- 
sue; but finding it impossible to overtake 
him, retu rned to Quito. From thence he des- 
patched Carvajal to oppose Centeno, who was 
growing formidable in the southern provinces 
of the empire, and be himself remained there 
to make head against the viceroy/ 

By his own activity, and the assistance of 
Benalcaznr, Nugnez Vela soon assembled 
four hundred men in Popayan. As he re- 
tained, amidst all his disasters, the same ele- 
vation of mind, and the same high sense of 
his own dignity, he rejected with disdain the 
advice of some of his followers, who urged 
him to make overtures of accommodation to 
Pizarro, declaring that it was only by the 
sword that a contest with rebels could he de- 
cided. With this intention he marched back 
to Quito [1546]. Pizarro, relying on the 
superior number, and still more on the dis- 
cipline and valour of his troops, advanced re- 
solutely to meet him [Jan. 18]. The battle 
was fierce and bloody, both parties fighting 
like men who knew that the possession of a 
great empire, the fate of their leaders, and 
their own future fortune, depended upon the 
issue of that day. But Pizarro’s veterans 
pushed forward with such regular and well, 
directed force, that they soon began to make 
impression on their enemies. The viceroy, 
by extraordinary exertions, in which the abi- 
lities of a commander and the courage of a 
soldier were equally displayed, held victory 
for some time in suspense. At length be 
fell, pierced with many wounds; and the 
rout of his followers became general. 
They were hotly pursued. His bead was 
cut off, and placed on the public *gibbet in 
Quito, which Pizarro entered in triumph. 
The troops assembled by Centeno were dis- 
persed soon after by Carvajal, and be him- 
self compelled to fly to the mountains, where 
he remained for several months concealed in 
a cave. Every person in Peru, fr <np the 
frontiers of Popayan to those of Chill, 
submitted to Pisarro; and by bis fleet. 
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under Pedro de Hinojosa, be had not only 
the unrivalled command of the South 8ea, 
but had taken possession of Panama, and 
placed a garrison in Nombre de Dios, on the 
opposite side of the isthmus, which rendered 
him master of the only avenue of communi- 
cation between Spain and Peru that was used 
at that period. v 

After this decisive victory, Pizarro and 
his followers remained for some time at Qui- 
to, and during the first transports of their ex- 
ultation, they ran into every excess of licen . 
tious indulgence, with the riotous spirit usual 
among low adventurers upon extraordinary 
success. But amidst this dissipation, their 
chief and his confidents were obliged to turn 
their thoughts sometimes to what was serious, 
and deliberated with much solicitude con- 
cerning the part that the ought now to take. 
Carvajal, no less bold and decisive in council 
than in the field, had from the beginning 
warned Pizarro, that in the career on which 
he was entering it was vain to think of hold- 
ing a middle course; that he must either 
boldly aim at all, or attempt nothing. From 
the time that Pizarro obtained possession of 
the government of Peru, he inculcated the 
same maxim with greater earnestness. Upon 
receiving an account of the victory at Quito, 
he remonstrated with him in a tone still more 
peremptory. “ You have usurped," said he, 
in a letter written to Pizarro on that occa. 
sion, “ the supreme power in this country, 
in contempt of the Emperor’s commission to 
the viceroy. You have marched in hostile 
array against the royal standard ; you have 
attacked the representative of your sovereign 
in the field, have defeated him, and cut off 
his head. Think not that ever a monarch 
will forgive such insults on his dignity, or 
that any reconciliation with him can be cor. 
dial or sincere. . Depend no longer on the 
precarious favour of another. Assume your- 
self the sovereignty over a country, to the 
dominion of which your family has a title 
founded on the rights both of discovery and 
conquest It is in your power to attach 
every Spaniard in Peru of any consequence 
inviolably to your interest by liberal grants 
of lands and of Indians, or by instituting 
ranks of nobility, and creating titles of honour 
aimilar to those which are courted with so 
much eagerness in Europe. By establishing 
orders of knighthood, with privileges and 
distinctions resembling those in Spain, you 
nay bestow a gratification upon the officers 
in your service, suited to the ideas of military 
men. Nor is it to your countrymen only 
that you ought to attend ; endeavour to gain 
the natives. By marrying the Coya, or 
daughter of the Sun next in succession to the 
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crown, you will induce the Indians, out of 
veneration for the blood of their ancient 
princes, to unite with the Spaniards in sup- 
port of your authority. Thus, at the head 
of the ancient inhabitants of Peru, as well 
as of the new settlers there, you may set at 
defiance the power of Spain, and repel with 
ease any feeble force which it can send at 
such a distance. Cepeda, the lawyer, who 
was now Pizarro’a confidential counsellor, 
warmly seconded Carvajars exhortations, and 
employed whatever learning he possessed in 
demonstrating, that all the founders of great 
monarchies had been raised to pre-eminence, 
not by the antiquity of their lineage, or the 
validity of their rights, but by their own as- 
piring valour and personal merit. w 

Pizarro listened attentively to both, and 
could not conceal the satisfaction with which 
he contemplated the object that they present- 
ed to his view. But happily for the tranquil- 
lity of the world, few men possess that supe- 
rior strength of mind, and extent of abilities, 
which are capable of forming and executing 
such daring schemes, as cannot be accom- 
plished without overturning the established 
order of society, and violating those maxims 
of duty which men are accustomed to hold 
sacred. The mediocrity of Pizarro’s talents 
circumscribed his ambition within more nar- 
row limits. Instead of aspiring at indepen- 
dent power, he confined his views to the ob- 
taining from the court of Spain a confirma- 
tion of the authority which he now possessed ; 
and for that purpose he sent an officer of 
distinction thither, to give such a representa- 
tion of his conduct, and of the state of the 
country, as might induce the Emperor and 
his ministers, either from inclination or from 
necessity, to continue him in his present sta- 
tion. 

While Pizarro was deliberating with re- 
spect to the part which he should take, con- 
sultations were held in Spain, with no less 
solicitude, concerning the measures which 
ought to be pursued in order to re-establish 
the Emperor’s authority in Peru. Though 
unacquainted with the last excesses of out- 
rage to which the malecontents had proceed- 
ed in that country, the court had received an 
account of the insurrection against the vice- 
roy, of his imprisonment, and the usurpation 
of the government by Pizarro. A revolution 
so alarming called for an immediate interpo- 
sition of the Emperor’s abilities and autho- 
rity. But as he was fully occupied at that 
time in Germany, in conducting the war 
against the famous league of Smalkalde, one 
of the most interesting and arduous enter- 
prises in his reign, the care of providing a 
remedy for the disorders in Peru devolved 
upon his son Philip, and the counsellors 
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whom Charles had appointed to assist him in 
the government of Spain during his absence. 
At first view, the actions of Pizarro and ids 
adherents appeared so repugnant to the duty 
of subjects towards their sovereign, that the 
greater part of the ministers insisted on de- 
claring them instantly to be guilty of rebel- 
lion, and on proceeding to punish them with I 
exemplary rigour. But when the fervour of 
their seal and indignation began to abate, in- 
numerable obstacles to the execution of tills 
measure presented themselves. The veteran 
bands of infantry, the strength and glory of 
the Spanish armies, were then employed in 
Germany. Spain, exhausted of men and 
money by a long series of wars, in which she 
had been involved by the restless ambition of 
two successive monarchs, could not easily e- 
quip an armament of sufficient force to re- 
duce Pizarro. To transport any respectable 
body of troops to a country so remote as 
Peru, appeared almost impossible. While 
Pizarro continued master of the South Sea, 
the direct route by Nombre de Dios and Pa- 
nama was impracticable. An attempt to 
march to Quito by land through the new 
kingdom of Granada, and the province of 
Popayan, across regions of prodigious extent, 
desolate, unhealthy, or inhabited by fierce 
and hostile tribes, would be attended with 
insurmountable danger and hardships. The 
passage to the South Sea by the Straits of 
Magellan was so tedious, so uncertain, and 
so little known in that age, that no confidence 
could be placed in any effort carried on in a 
course of navigation so remote and preca- 
rious. Nothing then remained but to relin- 
quish the system which the ardour of their 
loyalty had first suggested, and to attempt by 
lenient measures what could not be effected 
by force. It was manifest from Pizarro* s so- 
licitude to represent his conduct in a favour- 
able light to the Emperor, that notwithstand- 
ing the excesses of which he had been guilty, 
be still retained sentiments of veneration for 
his sovereign. By a proper application to 
these, together with some such concessions as 
should discover a spirit of moderation aqd 
forbearance in government, there was still 
room to hope that he might be yet reclaimed, 
or tbe ideas of loyalty natural to Spaniards 
might so far revive among his followers, that 
they would no longer lend their aid to uphold 
hia usurped authority. 

Tbe success, however, of this negotiation, 
no less delicate than it was important, depend* 

I ed entirely on the abilities and address of the 
| person to whom it should be committed. 
After weighing with much attention the cook 
paratire merit of various persons, the Spanish 
ministers fixed with unanimity of choice upon 
Pedro de la Gasca, a priest in no higher sta- 
tion than that of counsellor to the Inquisition. 
Though In no public office, he bad been oc- 
casionally employed by government in affairs 


of trust and consequence, and had conducted 
them with no less skill than success ; display* 
ing a gentle and insinuating temper accom- 
panied with much firmnes; probity, superior 
to any feeling of private interest ; and a cau- 
tious circumspection in concerting measures, 
followed by such vigour in executing them 
as is rarely found in alliance with the other 
These qualities marked him out for the func 
tion to which he was destined. The Emper- 
or, to whom Gasca was not unknown, warmly 
approved of the choice, and communicated it 
to him in a letter containing expressions of 
good-will and confidence, no less honourable 
to the prince who wrote, than to the subject 
who received it. Gasca, notwithstanding hit 
advanced age and feeble constitution, and 
though, from the apprehensions natural to a 
man, who, during the course of his life, had 
never been out of his own country, he dread- 
ed the effects of a long voyage, and of on un- 
healthy climate,* did not hesitate a moment a- 
bout complying with the will of his sovereign. 
But as a proof that it was from this principle 
alone he acted, he refused a bishopric which 
was offered to him, in order that be might ap- 
pear in Peru with a more dignified character; 
he would accept of no higher title than that of 
President of the Court of Audience in Lima ; 
and declared that he would receive no salary 
on account of his discharging the duties of that 
office. All he required was, that tbe expense 
of supporting his family should be defrayed by 
the public, and as he was to go like a minister 
of peace with his gown and breviary, and with- 
out any retinue but a few domestics, this would 
not load tbe revenue with any enormous bur- 
den.* 

But while he discovered such disinterested 
moderation with respect to whatever related 
personally to himself, he demanded bis official 
powers in a very different tone. He insisted, 
as he was to be employed in a country so 
remote from the seat of government, where he 
could not have recourse to his sovereign for 
new instructions on every emergence, and as 
the whole success of his negotiations must de- 
pend upon the confidence which tbe people 
with whom he had to treat could place in the 
extent of his powers, that he ought to be in- 
vested with unlimited authority; that his. 
jurisdiction must reach to all persons and to 
all causes; that he must be empowered to 
pardon, to punish, or to reward, as circum- 
stances and the behaviour of different men 
might require ; that in case of resistance from 
tbe malecontents, he might foe authorised to 
reduce them to obedience by force of arms, 
to levy troops for that purpose, and to call for 
assistance from tbe governors of all the Spa- 
nish settlements in America* These powers, 
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though manifestly conducive to the great ob- ed on finding that he was not to ha continued 
jects of his mission, appeared to the Spanish in his station as governor of the country, that 
ministers to be inalienable prerogatives of he instantly resolved to oppose the president’s 
royalty, which ought not to be delegated to a entry into Peru, and to prevent his exercising 
subject, and they refused to grant them. But any jurisdiction there. To this desperate re- 
the Emperor's views were more enlarged, solution he added another highly preposterous. 
As, from the nature of his employment, Gasca He sent a new deputation to Spain to justify 
must be intrusted with discretionary power in this conduct, and to insist, in name of all the 
several points, and all his efforts might prove communities in Peru, for a confirmation of 
ineffectual if he was circumscribed in any the government to himself during life, as the 
one particular, Charles scrupled not to invest only means of preserving tranquillity there 
him with authority to the full extent that he The persons intrusted with this strange corn- 
demanded. Highly satisfied with this fresh mission intimated the intention of Pizarro to 
proof of his master's confidence, Gasca hasten- the president, and required him, in his name, 
ed his departure, and without either money or to depart from Panama and return to Spain, 
troops, set out to quell a formidable rebel- They carried likewise secret instructions to 
lion. z Hinojosa, directing him to offer Gasca a pre- 

On his arrival at Nombre de Dios [July 27], sent of fifty thousand pesos, if he would com- 
he found Herman Mexia, an officer of note, ply voluntarily with what was demanded of 
posted there by order of Pizarro, with a con- him ; and if he should continue obstinate, to 
siderable body of men, to oppose the landing cut him off, either by assassination or poi- 
of any hostile force s. But Gasca appeared son.b 

in such pacific guise, with a train so little for- Many circumstances concurred in pushing 
midable, and with a title of no such dignity as on Pizarro to those wild measures. Having 
to excite terror, that he was received with been once accustomed to supreme command, 
much respect. From Nombre de Dios he he could not bear the thoughts of descending 
advanced to Panama, and met with a similar to a private station. Conscious of his own 
reception from Hinojosa, whom Pizarro had in- demerit, he suspected that the Emperor stu- 
trusted with the government of that town, and died only to deceive him, and would never 
the command of his fleet stationed there. In pardon the outrages which he had committed, 
both places he held the same language, de- His chief confidants, no less guilty, entertain- 
claring that he was sent by their sovereign as ed the same apprehensions. The approach of 
a messenger of peace, not as a minister of Gasca without any military force excited no 
vengeance ; that he came to redress all their terror. There were now above six thousand 
grievances, to revoke the laws which had ex- Spaniards settled in Peru ; c and at the head 
cited alarm, to pardon past offences, and to of these he doubted not to maintain his own 
re-establish order and justice in the govern- independence, if the court of Spain should re- 
ment of Peru. His mild deportment, the fuse to grant what he required. But he knew 
simplicity of his manners, the sanctity of his not that a spirit of defection had already .be- 
profession, and a winning appearance of can- gun to spread among those whom he trusted 
dour, gained credit to his declarations. The most. Hinojosa, amazed at Fizarro’s precipi- 
veneration due to a person clothed with legal tate resolution of setting himself in opposi- 
authority, and acting in virtue of a royal com- tion to the Emperor's commission, and dis- 
mission, began to revive among men accus- daining to be his instrument in perpetrating 
tamed for some time to nothing more respect- the odious crimes pointed out in his secret in- 
able than a usurped jurisdiction. Hinojosa, structions, publicly recognised the title of the 
Mexia, and several other officers of distinction, president to the supreme authority in Peru, 
to each of whom Gasca applied separately, The officers under his command did the same, 
were gained over to his interest, and waited Such was the contagious influence of the ex- 
only for some decent occasion of declaring ample, that it reached even the deputies who 
openly in his favour. a had been sent from Peru; and at the time 

This the violence of Pizarro soon afforded when Pizarro expected to hear either of Gas- 
them. As soon as he heard of Gasca’s arrival ca’s return to Spain, or of his death, he re- 
at Panama, though he received, at the same ceived an account of his being master of the 
time, an account of the nature of his-commis- fleet, of Panama, and of the troops stationed 
sion, and was informed of his offers, not only there. 

to render every Spaniard in Peru easy con- 1547.] Irritated almost to madness by events 
cerning what was past, by an act of general so unexpected, he openly prepared for war ; 
oblivion, but secure with respect to the future and in order to give some colour of justice to j 
by repealing the obnoxious laws ; instead of his arms, he appointed the court of audience 
accepting with gratitude his sovereign's gra- in Lima to proceed to the trial of Gasca, for 
tiious concessions, he was so much exasperat- the crimes of having seised his ships, seduced 
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his officers, and prevented his deputies from atnasing rapidity. But every morning he 
proceeding in their voyage to Spain. Cepe* found hit force diminished, by numbers whe 
da, though acting as a judge in virtue of the had left him during the night; and though 
royal commission, did not scruple to prosti- he became suspicious to excess, and punished j 
tute the dignity of his function by finding without mercy all whom he suspected, the 
Gasca guilty of treason, and condemning him rage of desertion was too violent to be check* ] 
to death on that accounts Wild, and even ed. Before he got within sight of the enemy j 
ridiculous as this proceeding was, it imposed at Huarina, near the lake Titiaca, he could j 
on the low illiterate adventurers with whom not muster more than four hundred soldiers. ! 
Peru was filled, by the semblance of a legal But these he justly considered as men of tried 
sanction warranting Pizarro to carry on hos- attachment, on whom he might depend. They 
tilities against a convicted traitor. Soldiers were indeed the boldest and most desperate 
accordingly resorted from every quarter to his of his followers, conscious, like himself, of 
standard, and he was soon at the head of a crimes for which they could hardly expect for- 
thousand men, the best equipped that had giveness, and without any hope but in the 
ever taken the field in Peru. success of their arms. With these he did 

Gasca, on his part, perceiving that force not hesitate to attack Centeno’s troops [Oct. 
must be employed in order to accomplish the 20], though double to his own in number, 
purpose of bis mission, was no less assiduous The royalists did not decline the combat. It 
in collecting troops from Nicaragua, Cartha- was the most obstinate and bloody that bad 
gena, and other settlements on the continent ; hitherto been fought in Peru. At length 
and with such success, that he was soon in a the intrepid valour of Pizarro, and the superi- 
condition to detach a squadron of his fleet, ority of Carvajal’s military talents, triumphed 
with a considerable body of soldiers, to the over numbers, and obtained a complete vic- 
coast of Peru [April]. Their appearance ex- tory. The booty was immense [141], and 
cited a dreadful alarm ; and though they did the treatment of the vanquished cruel. By 
not attempt for some time to make any des- this signal success the reputation of Pizarro 
cent, they did more effectual service, by set- was re-established, and being now deemed in- 
ting ashore in different places persons who vincible in the field, bis army increased daily 
dispersed copies of the act of general indem- in number.f 

nity, and the revocation of the late edicts ; But events happened in other parts of 
and who made known everywhere the pacific Peru, which more than counterbalanced the 
intentions, as well as mild temper, of the splendid victory at Huarina. Fixarro had 
president. The effect of spreading this in- scarcely left Lima, when the citizens, weary 
formation was wonderful. All who were of his oppressive dominion, erected the royal 
dissatisfied with Pizarro’s violent administra- standard, and Aldana, with a detachment of 
tion, all who retained any sentiments of fide- soldiers from the fleet, took possession of the 
lity to their sovereign, began to meditate re- town. About the same time,& Gasca landed 
volt. Some openly deserted a cause which at Turabez with five hundred men. Encou- 
they now deemed to be unjust. Centeno, raged by his presence, every settlement in the 
Veaving the cave in which he lay concealed, low country declared for the King. The si- 
asseitibled about fifty of his former adherents, tuation of the two parties was now. perfectly 
and with this feeble half-armed band, advanc- reversed. Cuzco and the adjacent provinces 
ed boldly to Cuzco. By a sudden attack in were possessed by Pizarro ; all the rest of the 
the night-time, in which he displayed no less empire, from Quito southward, acknowledg- 
military skill than valour, he rendered him- ed the jurisdiction of the president. As his 
self master of that capital, though defended numbers augmented fast, Gasca advanced 
by a garrison of five hundred men. Most of into the interior part of the country. His 
these having ranged themselves under his behaviour still continued to be gentle and 
banners, he had soon the command of a res- unassuming ; he expressed, on every occasion, 
pcctable body of troops. 6 his ardent wish of terminating the contest 

Pizarro, though astonished at beholding without bloodshed. More solicitous to re- 
one enemy approaching by sea, and another claim than to punish, he upbraided no man 
by land, at a time when he trusted to the u- for past offences, but received them as a fa- 
nion of all Peru in his favour, was of a spirit ther receives penitent children returning to 
more undaunted, and more accustomed to the a sense of their duty. Though desirous of 
vicissitudes of fortune, than to be disconcerted peace, be did not slacken his preparations for 
or appalled. As (be danger from Centeno’s war. He appointed the general rendezvous 
operations was the most urgent, he instantly of his troops in the fertile valley of Xauxa, 
set out to oppose him. Having provided on the road to Cuzco. *» There he remained 
horses for ell his soldiers, he marched with 
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for some months, not only that he might hare 
time to make another attempt towards an ac- 
commodation with Pizarro, but that he might 
train his new soldiers to the use of arms, 
and accustom them to the discipline of a 
camp, before he led them against a body of 
victorious veterans. Pizarro, intoxicated 
with the success which had hitherto accom- 
panied his arms, and elated with having o- 
gain near a thousand men under his com- 
mand, refused to listen to any terms, although 
Cepeda, together with several of his officers, 
and even Carvajal himself [142], gave it as 
their advice to close with the president's of- 
fer of a general indemnity, and revocation 
of the obnoxious 1aws.i Gasca having tried 
in vain every expedient to avoid imbruing his 
hands in the blood of his countrymen, began 
to move towards Cuzco, at the head of six- 
teen hundred men. 

1548.] Pizarro, confident of victory, suf- 
fered the royalists to pass all the rivers which 
lie between Guamanga and Cuzco without 
opposition, and to advance within four leagues 
of that capital, flattering himself that a de- 
feat in such a situation as rendered escape 
impracticable would at once terminate the 
war. He then marched out to meet the ene- 
my, and Carvajal chose bis ground, and made 
the disposition of the troops with the discern- 
ing eye, and profound knowledge in the art 
of war, conspicuous in all his operations. 
As the two armies moved forward slowly to 
the charge [April 9], the appearance of each 
was singular. In that of Pizarro, composed 
of men enriched with the spoils of the most 
opulent country in America, every officer, 
and almost all the private men, were clothed 
in stuffs of silk, or brocade, embroidered with 
gold and silver; and their horses, their arms, 
their standards, were adorned with all the 
pride of military pomp. k That of Gasca, 
though not bo splendid, exhibited what was 
no less striking. He himself, accompanied 
by the archbishop of Lima, the bishops of 
Quito and Cuzco, and a great number of 
ecclesiastics, marching along the lines, bless- 
ing the men, and encouraging them to a re- 
solute discharge of their duty. 

When both armies were just ready to en- 
gage, Cepeda set spurs to his horse, galloped 
off, and surrendered himself to the president 
Garcilasso do la Vega, and other officers of 
note, followed bis example. The revolt of 
persons in such high rank struck all with 
amazement The mutual confidence on 
which the union and strength of armies de- 
pend, ceased at once. Distrust and conster- 
nation spread from rank to rank. Some si- 
lently slipped away, others threw down their 
arms, the greatest number went over to the 
royalists. Pizarro, Carvajal, and some lea- 


ders, employed authority, threats, and entrea- 
ties, to stop them, but in vain. In less than 
half an hour, a body of men, which might 
have decided the fate of the Peruvian empire, 
was totally dispersed. Pizarro, seeing all ir- 
retrievably lost, cried out in amazement to a 
few officers who still faithfully adhered to 
him, 44 What remains for us to do ' 44 Let 

us rush," replied one of them, 44 upon the 
enemy's firmest battalion, and die like Ro- 
mans." Dejected with such a reverse of 
fortune, be had not spirit to follow this sol- 
dierly counsel, and with a tameness disgrace- 
ful to his former fame, he surrendered to one 
of Gasca’s officers. Carvajal, endeavouring 
to escape, was overtaken and seized. 

Gasca, happy in his bloodless victory, did 
not stain it with cruelty. Pizarro, Carvajal, 
and a small number of the most distinguish- 
ed or notorious offenders, were punished ca- 
pitally. Pizarro was beheaded on the day 
after he surrendered. He submitted to his 
fate with a composed dignity, and seemed de- 
sirous to atone by repentance for the crimes 
which he had committed. The end of Car- 
vajal was suitable to his life. On his trial he 
offered no defence. When the sentence ad- 
judging him to be hanged was pronounced, 
he carelessly replied, 44 One can die but once." 
During the interval between the sentence and 
execution, he discovered no sign either of re- 
morse fur the past, or of solicitude about the 
future ; scoffing at all who visited him, in 
his usual sarcastic vein of mirth, with the 
same quickness of repartee and gross plea- 
santry as at any other period of his life. Ce- 
peda, more criminal than either, ought to have 
shared the same fate ; but the merit of having 
deserted his associates at such a critical mo- 
ment, and with such decisive effect, saved him 
from immediate punishment. He was sent, 
however, as a prisoner to Spain, and died in 
confinement. I 

In the minute detail which the contempo- 
rary historians have given of the civil dissen- 
sions that raged in Peru with little interrup- 
tion during ten years, many circumstances oc- 
cur so striking, and which indicate such an 
uncommon state of manners, as to merit par- 
ticular attention. 

Though the Spaniards who first invaded 
Peru were of the lowest order in society, and 
the greater part of those who afterwards join- 
ed them were persons of desperate fortune, yet 
in all the bodies of troops brought into the 
field by the different leaders who contended 
for superiority, not one man acted as a hired 
soldier, that follows his standard for pay. 
Every adventurer in Peru considered himself 
as a conqueror, entitled, by his services, to an 
establishment in that country which bad been 
acquired by his valour. In the contests be- 
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tween the rival chiefs, each chose his side as 
be was directed by his own judgment or 
affections. He joined his commander as a 
companion of bis fortune, and disdained to 

degade himself by receiving the wages of a 
mercenary. It was to their sword, not to pre- 
eminence in office, or nobility of birth, that 
most of the leaders whom they followed were 
indebted for their elevation ; and each of 
their adherents hoped, by the same means, to 
open a way for himself to the possession of 
power and wealth. 1 " 

But though the troops in Peru served with- 
out any regular pay, they were raised at im- 
mense expense. Among men accustomed to 
divide the spoils of an opulent country, the 
desire of obtaining wealth acquired incredible 
force. The ardour of pursuit augmented in 
proportion to the hope of success. Where all 
were intent on the same object, and under the 
dominion of the same passion, there was but 
one mode of gainingmen, or of securing their 
attachment. Officers of name and influence, 
besides the promise of future establishments, 
received in band large gratuities from the 
chief with whom they engaged. Gonzalo 
Pizarro, in order to raise a thousand men, 
advanced five hundred thousand pesos. n 
Gasca expended, in levying the troops which 
he led against Pizarro, nine hundred thou- 
sand pesos. 0 The distribution of property, 
bestowed as the reward of services, was still 
more exorbitant. Cepeda, as the recompense 
of his perfidy and address, in persuading the 
court of royal audience to give the sanction 
of its authority to the usurped jurisdiction of 
Pizarro, received a, grant of lands which yield- 
ed an annual income of a hundred and fifty 
thousand pesos. p Hinojosa, who, by his early 
defection from Pizarro, and surrender of the 
fleet to Gasca, decided the fate of Peru, ob- 
tained a district of country affording two 
hundred tbousand pesos of yearly valued 
While such rewards were dealt out to the 
principal officers, with more than royal mu- 
nificence, proportional shares were confer- 
red upon those of inferior rank. 

Such a rapid change of fortune produced 
its natural effects. It gave birth to new wants, 
and new desires. Veterans, long accustomed 
to hardship and toil, acquired of a sudden a 
taste for profuse and inconsiderate dissipation, 
and indulged in all the excesses of military 
licentiousness. The riot of low debauchery 
occupied some ; a relish for expensive luxu- 
ries spread among others. r The meanest sol- 
dier in Peru would have thought himself de- 
graded by marching on foot; and at a time 
whan the prices of horses in that country were 
exorbitant, each insisted on being furnished 
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with one before he would take the field. But 
though less patient under the fatigue and 
hardships of service, they were ready to face 
danger and death with as much intrepidity as 
ever; and animated by the hope of new re- 
wards, they never failed, on the day of battle, 
to display all their ancient valour. 

Together with their courage, they retained 
all the ferocity by which they were originally 
distinguished. Civil discord never raged with 
a more fell spirit than among the Spaniards 
in Peru. To all the passions which usually 
envenom contests among countrymen, avarice 
was added, and rendered their enmity more 
rancorous. Eagerness to seize the valuable 
forfeitures expected upon the death of every 
opponent, shut the door against mercy. To 
be wealthy, was of itself sufficient to expose a 
man to accusation, or to subject him to pu- 
nishment. On the slightest suspicions, Pizarro 
condemned many of the most opulent inhabi- 
tants in Peru to death. Carvajal, without 
searching for any pretext to justify his cruelty, 
cut off' many more. The number of those 
who suffered by the hands of the executioner, 
was not much inferior to what fell in the 
field [143]; and the greater part was con- 
demned without the formality of any legal 
trial. 

The violence with which the contending 
parties treated their opponents was not accom- 
panied with its usual attendants, attachment 
and fidelity to those with whom they acted. 
The ties of honour, which ought to be held 
sacred among soldiers, and the principle of in- 
tegrity, interwoven as thoroughly in the Spa- 
nish character as in that of any nation, seem 
to have been equally forgotten. Even regard 
for decency, and the sense of shame, were to- 
tally lost. During their dissensions, there 
was hardly a Spaniard in Peru who did not a- 
bandon the party which he had originally e- 
spoused, betray the associates with whom he 
had united, and violate the engagements under 
which he had come. The viceroy Nugnes 
Vela was ruined by the treachery of Cepeda 
and the other judges of the royal audience, 
who were bound by the duties of their func- 
tion to have supported his authority. The 
chief advisers and companions of Gonzalo 
Pizarro’s revolt were the first to forsake him, 
and submit to his enemies. His fleet was 
given up to Gasca, by the man whom he bad 
singled out among his officers to intrust with 
that important command. On the day that 
was to decide his fate, an army of veterans, in 
sight of the enemy, threw down their arms 
without striking a blow, and deserted a lead- 
er who had often conducted them to victory. 
Instances of such general and avowed con- 
tempt of the principles and obligations which 
attach man to man, And bind them together 
in social union, rarely occur in history. It is 
only where men are far removed from the Beit 
of government, where the restraints of law 
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and order are little felt, where the proapect of 
gain is unbounded, and where immense wealth 
may cover the crimes by which it is acquired, 
that we can find any parallel to the levity, the 
rapaciousness, the perfidy and corruption pre- 
valent among the Spaniards in Peru. 

On the death of Pizarro, the malecontents 
in every corner of Peru laid down their arms, 
and tranquillity seemed to be perfectly re-es- 
tablished. But two very interesting objects 
still remained to occupy the president’s atten- 
tion. The one was to find immediately such 
employment for a multitude of turbulent and 
daring adventurers with which the country 
was filled, as might prevent them from excit- 
ing new commotions. The other, to bestow 
proper gratifications upon those to whose loy- 
alty and valour he had been indebted for his 
success. The former of these was in some 
measure accomplished, by appointing Pedro 
de Valdivia to prosecute the conquest of Chili ; 
and by empowering Diego Centeno to under- 
take the discovery of the vast regions border- 
ing on the river De la Plata. The reputation 
of those leaders, together with the hopes of 
acquiring wealth, and of rising to conse- 
quence in some unexplored country, alluring 
many of the most indigent and desperate sol- 
diers to follow their standards, drained off no 
inconsiderable portion of that mutinous spirit 
which Gasca dreaded. 

The lat|er was an affair of greater difficul- 
ty, and to be adjusted with a more attentive 
and delicate hand. The repartimientos , or 
allotments of lands and Indians, which fell 
to be distributed in consequence of the death 
or forfeiture of the former possessors, exceed- 
ed two millions of pesos of yearly reut. 8 
Gasca, when now absolute master of this im- 
mense property, retained the same disinterest- 
ed sentiments which he had originally pro- 
fessed, and refused to reserve the smallest 
portion of it for himself. But the number 
of claimants was great ; and whilst the vani- 
ty or avarice of every individual fixed the va- 
lue of his own services, and estimated the re- 
compense which he thought due to him, the 
pretensions of each were so extravagant, that 
ft was impossible to satisfy all. Gasca lis- 
tened to them one by one, with the most pa- 
tient attention ; and that he might have lei- 
sure to weigh the comparative merit of their 
several claims with accuracy, he retired, with 
the archbishop of Lima and a single secre- 
tary, to a village twelve leauges from Cuzco. 
There he spent several days in allotting to 
each a district of lands and number of In- 
dians, in proportion to his idea of their past 
services and future importance. But that he 
might get beyond the reach of the fierce storm 
of clamour and rage which he foresaw would 
burst out on the publication of his decree, 
notwithstanding the impartial equity with 
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which he had framed it, be set out fbr Lipia, 
leaving the instrument of partition sealed up, 
with orders not to open it for some days after 
bis departure. 

The indignation excited by publishing the de- 
cree of partition [Aug. 24], was not lesB than 
Gasca bad expected. Vanity, avarice, emula- 
tion, envy, shame, rage, and all the other passions 
which most vehemently agitate the minds of 
men when both their honour and their inter- 
est are deeply affected, conspired in adding 
to its violence. It broke out with all the 
fury of military insolence. Calumny, threats, 
and curses, were poured out openly upon the 
president. He was accused of ingratitude, 
of partiality, and of injustice. Among sol- 
diers prompt to action, such seditious dis- 
course would have been soon followed by deeds 
no less violent, and they already began to turn 
their eyes towards some discontented lea- 
ders, expecting them to stand forth in redress 
of their wrongs. By some vigorous inter- 
positions of government, a timely check was 
given to this mutinous spirit, and the danger 
of another civil war was averted for the pre* 
sent.t 

t/nica, however, perceiving that the flame 
was suppressed rather than extinguished, la- 
boured with the utmost assiduity to soothe 
the malecontents, by bestowing large gratui- 
ties on some, by promising rejxiriimiento 9, 
when they fell vacant, to others, and by caress- 
ing and flattering all. But that the pub- 
lic security might rest on a foundation more 
Btable than their good affection, he endea- 
voured to strengthen the hands of his succes- 
sors in office, by re-establishing the regular 
administration of justice in every part of the 
| empire. He introduced order and simplicity 
into the mode of collecting the royal revenue. 
He issued regulations concerning the treat- 
ment of the Indians, well calculated to pro- 
tect them from oppression, and to provide for 
their instruction in the principles of religion, 
without depriving the Spaniards of the be- 
nefit accruing from their labour. Having 
now accomplished every ojyect of bis mission, 
Gasca, longing to return again to a private 
station, committed the government of Peru 
to the court of audience, and set out for 
Spain [Feb. 1, 1550]. As, during the anar- 
chy and turbulence of the four last years, 
there had been no remittance made of the 
royal revenue, he carried with him thirteen 
hundred thousand pesos of public money, 
which the economy and order of his adminis- 
tration enabled him to save, after paying all 
the expenses of the war. 

He was received in his native country with 
universal admiration of his abilities, and of 
his Tirtue. Both were, indeed, highly con- 
spicuous. Without army, or fleet, or public 

* Zarate, lib. vii. c. 9. Gomar*, e.|187- Vega, p. 
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funds ; with a train to simple, that only three 
thousand ducats were expended in equipping 
him t u he set out to oppose a formidable re- 
bellion* By his address and talents he sup- 
plied all those defects, and seemed to create 
instruments for executing his designs. He 
acquired such a naval force, as gave him the 
command of the sea. He raised a body of 
men able to cope with the veteran bands 
which gave law to Peru. He vanquished 
their leader, on whose arms victory had hi- 
therto attended ; and in place of anarchy 
and usurpation he established tiie government 
of laws, and the authority of the rightful 
sovereign. But the praise bestowed on his 
t abilities was exceeded by that which his vir. 
tue merited. After residing in a country 
where wealth presented allurements which 
had seduced every person who had hitherto 
possessed power there, he returned from that 
trying station with integrity, not only un- 
tainted but unsuspected. After distributing 
among his countrymen possessions of greater 
extent and value than had ever been in the 
disposal of a subject in any age or nation, he 
himself remained in his original state of po. 
verty ; and at the very time when he brought 
such a large recruit to the royal treasury, he 
was obliged to apply by petition for a small 
sum to discharge some petty debts which he 
bad contracted during the course of his ser- 
vice/ Charles was not insensible to such 
disinterested merit. Gasca was received by 
him with the most distinguishing marks rf 
esteem, and being promoted to the bishopric 
of Palencia, he passed the remained/ of his 
days in the tranquillity o r retirement, respected 


by his country, honoured by bis sovereign, 
and beloved by all* 

Notwithstanding all Gasca’s wise regula- 
tions, the tranquillity of Peru was not of long 
continuance. In a country where the autho- 
rity of government had been almost forgotten 
during the long prevalence of anarchy and 
misrule, where there were disappointed leaders 
ripe for revolt, and seditious soldiers ready 
to follow them, it was not difficult to raise 
combustion. Several successive insurrections 
desolated tbe country for some years. But 
as those, though fierce, were only transient 
storms, excited rather by the ambition and 
turbulence of particular men, than by general 
or public motives, the detail of them is not 
the object of this history. These commotions 
in Peru, like every thing of extreme violence 
either in the natural or political body, were 
not of long duration, and by carrying off 
the corrupted humours which had given rise 
to the disorders, they contributed in the end 
to strengthen the society which at first they 
threatened to destroy. During their fierce 
contests, several of the first invaders of Peru, 
and many of those licentious adventurers 
whom the fame of their success had allured 
thither, fell by each other's hands. Each of 
the parties, as they alternately prevailed in 
the struggle, gradualy cleared the country of 
a number of turbulent spirits, by executing, 
proscribing, or banishing their opponents. 
Men less enterprising, less desperate, and more 
accustomed to move in the path of sober 
and peaceable industry, settled in Peru ; and 
the royal authority was gradually established 
as firmly there as in the other Spanish colonies. 


BOOK VII 


^As the conquest of the two great empires of 
Mexico and Peru forms the most splendid 
and interesting period in the history of Ame- 
rica, a view of their political institutions, and 
a description of their national manners, will 
exhibit the human species to the contempla- 
tion of intelligent observers in a very singu- 
lar stage of its progress [144]. 

When compared with other parts of the 
New World, Mexico and Peru may be consi- 
dered as polished states. Instead of small, in- 
dependent, hostile tribes, struggling for sub- 
sistence amidst woods and marshes, strangers 
to industry and arts, unacquainted with subor- 
dination, and almost without the appearance 
of regular government, we find countries of 

« Fernandas, lib. IL c. 8. 
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! great extent subjected to the dominion of one 
sovereign ; the inhabitants collected together 
in cities ; the wisdom and foresight of rulers 
employed in providing for the maintenance 
and security of the people ; the empire of laws 
iu some measure established ; tbe authority of 
religion recognised ; many of tbe arts essen- 
tial to life brought to some degree of maturity, 
and the dawn of such as are ornamental be- 
ginning to appear. 

But if the comparison be tnsde with the 
people of tbe ancient continent, tbe inferior** 
ty of America in improvement will be con- 
spicuous, and neither the Mexicans nor Peru- 
vians will be entitled to rank with those na- 
tions which merit the name of civilised. The 
people of both the great empires in America, 
tike tbe rude tribes around them, were totally 
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unacquainted with the useful metals, and 
the progress which they had made in extend- 
ing their dominion over the animal creation 
was inconsiderable. The Mexicans had gone 
no farther than to tame and rear turkeys, 
ducks, a species of small dogs, and rabbits. * 
By this feeble essay of ingenuity, the means 
of subsistence were rendered somewhat more 
plentiful and secure, than when men depend 
solely on hunting ; but they had no idea of 
attempting to subdue the more robust ani- 
mals, or of deriving any aid from their mini- 
stry in carrying on works of labour. The 
Peruvians seem to have neglected the inferior 
animals, and had not rendered any of them 
domestic except the duck ; but they were 
more fortunate in taming the Llama, an ani- 
mal peculiar to their country, of a form which 
bears some resemblance to a deer, and some to 
a camel, and is of a size somewhat larger than 
a sheep. Under the protection of man, this 
species multiplied greatly. Its wool furnish- 
ed the Peruvians with clothing, its flesh with 
food. It was even employed as a beast of 
burden, and carried a moderate load with 
much patience and docility. 1 It was never 
used for draught ; and the breed being con- 
fined to the mountainous country, its service, 
if Wfe may judge by incidents which occur in 
the early Spanish writers, was not very ex- 
tensive among the Peruvians in their original 
state. 

In tracing the line by which nations pro- 
ceed towards civilization, the discovery of the 
useful metals, and the acquisition of dominion 
over the animal creation, have been marked 
as steps of capital importance in their pro- 
gress. In our continent, long after men had 
attained both, society continued in that state 
which is denominated barbarous. Even with 
all that command over nature which these con- 
fer, many ages elapse, before industry becomes 
so regular as to render subsistence secure, be- 
fore the arts which supply the wants and fur- 
nish the accommodations of life are brought to 
any considerable degree of perfection, and be- 
fore any idea is conceived of various institu- 
tions requisite in a well-ordered society. The 
Mexicans and Peruvians, without knowledge 
of the useful metals, or the aid of domestic 
animals, laboured under disadvantages which 
must have greatly retarded their progress, and 
in their highest state of improvement their 
power was so limited, and their operations so 
feeble, that they can hardly be considered as 
having advanced beyond the infancy of civil 
life. 

After this general observation concerning 
the most singular and distinguishing circum- 
stance in the state of both the great empires 
in America, I shall endeavour to give such a 
vdew of the constitution and interior police 
of each, as may enable us to ascertain their 

» Hsrreva, dee. 11. lib. vlt, c. If. 
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place in the political scale, to allot them 
their proper station between the rude tribes 
in the New World, and the polished states of 
the ancient, and to determine how far they 
had risen above the former, as well as how 
much they fell below the latter. 

Mexico was first subjected to the Spanish 
crown. But our acquaintance with its laws 
and manners is not, from that circumstance, I 
more complete. What I have remarked con- 
cerning the defective and inaccurate informa- 
tion on which we must rely with respect to the 
condition and customs of the savage tribes in 
America, may be applied likewise to our 
knowledge of the Mexican empire. Cortes, 
and the rapacious adventurers who accom- 
panied him, had not leisure or capacity to en- 
rich eitiier civil or natural history with new 
observations. They undertook their expedi- 
tion in quest of one object, and seemed hard- 
ly to have turned their eyes towards any other. 

Or if, during some short interval of tranqil- 
lity, when the occupations of war ceased, and 
the ardour of plunder was suspended, the in- 
stitutions and manners of the people whom 
they had invaded drew their attention, the 
inquiries of illiterate soldiers were conducted ; 
with so little sagacity and precision, that the 
accounts given by them of the policy and or- 
der established in the Mexican monarchy are 
superficial, confused, and inexplicable. It is 
rather from incidents which they relate occa- 
sionally, than from their own deductions and re- 
marks, that we are enabled to form some idea 
of the genius and manners of that people. The 
obscurity in which the ignorance of its con- j 
querors involved the annals of Mexico, was j 
augmented by the superstition of those who j 
succeeded them. As the memory of past | 
events was preserved among the Mexicans by | 
figures painted on skins, on cotton cloth, on j 
a kind of pasteboard, or on the bark of trees, I 
the early missionaries, unable to comprehend ! 
their meaning, and struck with their uncouth ! 
forms, conceived them to be monuments of i 
idolatry which ought to be destroyed, in or- 
der to facilitate the conversion of the Indians. 

In obedience to an edict issued by Juan de Zura- 
maraga, a Franciscan monk, the first bishop of 
Mexico, as many records of the ancient Mexi- 
can story as could be collected were commit- 
ted to the flames. In consequence of this fa- 
natical zeal of the monks who first visited New 
Spain ( which their successors soon began to 
lament), whatever knowledge of remote events 
such rude monuments contained was almost en- 
tirely lost ; and no information remained con- 
cerning the ancient revolutions and policy of 
the empire, but what was derived from tradi- 
tion, or from some fragments of their historical 
paintings that escaped the barbarous researches 
ofZumm&raga.? From the experience of all 
nations it is manifest, that the memory of past 
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transaction* can neither be long preserved* nor 
be transmitted with any fidelity, by tradition. 
The Mexican paintings which are supposed to 
have served as annals of their empire, are few 
in number, and of ambiguous meaning. Thus, 
amidst the uncertainty of the former, and the 
obscurity of the latter, we must glean what 
intelligence can be collected from the scanty 
materials scattered in the Spanish writers. 2 

According to the account of the Mexicans 
themselves, their empire was not of long du- 
ration. Their country, as they relate, was 
originally possessed, rather than peopled, by 
small independent tribes, whose mode of life 
and manners resembled those of the rudest 
savages which we have described. But about 
a period corresponding to the beginning of 
the tenth century in the Christian sera, seve- 
ral tribes moved in successive migrations from 
unknown regions towards the north and 
north-west, and settled in different provinces 
of AnaJiuac, the ancient name of New Spain. 

■ In the first edition I observed, that in consequence 
of the destruction of the ancient Mexican paintings, 
occasioned by the sea! of Zummaraga, whatever know- 


I vremion was inaccurate; as in a few lines afterwards 
; mention some ancient paintings to be still extant. 
M. Clavigero. not satisfied with laying hold of this in- 
accuracy, which I corrected in the subsequent editions, 
labours to render it more glaring, by the manner in 
which he quotes the remaining part of the sentence. 
He reprehends with great asperity the account which 


Vol. II. 38(>. My words, however, are almost the same 
with those of Torquemada, who seems to have been 
better acquainted with the ancient monuments of the 
Mexicans than any Spanish author whose works I have 
seen. Lib. xiv. c. 6. M. Clavigero himself gives a de- 
scription of the destruction of ancient paintings in al- 
most the same terms I have used ; and mentions as an 
additional reason of there being so small a number of 
ancient paintings known to the Spaniards, that the na- 
tives have become so solicitous to preserve and conceal 
them, that it is “ difficult, if not impossible, to make 
them part with one of them." Vol. 1. 407 ; II. 194. No 
point can be more ascertained than that few of the 
Mexican historical paintings have been preserved. 
Though several Spaniards have carried on inquiries 
into the antiquities of the Mexican empire, no engrav- 
ings from Mexican paintings have been communicated 
to the public, except those by Purchas, Gemelli Canreri, 
and Lorensana. It affords me some satisfaction, that 
in the course of my researches I have discovered two 
collections of Mexican paintings which were unknown 
to former inquirers. The cut which I published is an 
exact copy or the original, and gives no high idea of the 
progress which the Mexicans had made in the art of 
minting. 1 cannot conjecture what could induce M. 
Clavigero to express some dissatisfaction with me for 
having published It without the same colours it has in 


the original minting, p. xxix. He might have recollect- 
ed, that neither Purchas, nor Gemelli Canreri, nor Lo- 
rensatia, thought it necessary to colour the prints which 
they have published, and they have never been censured 
on that account. He may rest assured, that though the 
colours in the paintings in the Imperial library are re- 
markably bright, they are laid on without art, and 
without “any of that regard to light and shade, or the 


am ready to communicate them. The Print published 
by Gemelli Carreri, of the route of the ancient Mexi- 
cans when they travelled towards the lake on which they 
built the capital of their empire (Churchill, Vol. IV. p. 
481 ), Is the most finished monument of art brought 
from the New World, and yet a very slight inspection 
of it will satisfy everyone, that the annals of a nation 
conveyed in this manner must be very meagre and im- 


conveyed l 
perfect. 


These, more civilized than the original inha- 
bitants, began to form them to the arts of so- 
cial life. At len th, towards the commence- 
ment of the thirteenth century, the Mexicans, 
a people more polished than any of the for- 
mer, advanced from the border of the Califor- 
nian gulf, and took possession of the plains 
adjacent to the great lake near the centre of 
the country. After residing there about fifty 
years they founded a town, since distinguish- 
ed by the name of Mexico , which, from hum- 
ble beginnings, soon grew to be the most 
considerable city in the New World. The 
Mexicans, long after they were established 
in their new possessions, continued, like o- 
ther martial tribes in America, unacquainted 
with regal dominion, and were governed in 
peace, and conducted in war, by such as were 
entitled to pre-eminence by their wisdom or 
their valour. But among them, as in other 
states whose power and territories became ex- 
tensive, the supreme authority centered at 
last in a single person ; and when the Spa- 
niards under Cortes invaded the country, 
Montezuma was the ninth monarch in order 
who had swayed the Mexican sceptre, not by 
hereditary right, but by election. 

Such is the traditional tale of the Mexi- 
cans concerning the progress of their* own 
empire. According to this, its duration was 
very short. From the first migration of their 
parent tribe, they can reckon little more than 
three hundred years. From the establish- 
ment of a monarchical government, not above 
a hundred and thirty years according to one 
account, 3 or a hundred and ninety-seven, ac- 
cording to another computation, h had elaps- 
ed. If, on one hand, we suppose the Mexi- 
can state to have been of higher antiquity, 
and to have subsisted during such a length 
of time as the Spanish accounts of its civiliza- 
tion would naturally lead us to conclude, it 
is difficult to conceive how, among a people 
who possessed the art of recording events by 
pictures, and who considered it as an essen- 
tial part of their national education to teach 
their children to repeat the historical songs 
which celebrated tbe exploits of their ancei * 
tors, c the knowledge of past transactions should 
be so slender and limited. If, on the other 
hand, we adopt their own system with respect 
to the antiquities of their nation, it is no less 
difficult to account either for that improved 
state of society, or for tbe extensive domi- 
nion to which their empire had attained, 
when first visited by the Spaniards. The in- 
fancy of nations is so long, and, even when 
every circumstance is favourable to their pro- 
gress, they advance so slowly toward* my 
maturity of strength or policy, that the recent 
origin of the Mexicans seems to be a strong 
presumption of some exaggeration in the 
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splendid description* which have been given 
of their government end manners. 

But it is not by tbeorv or conjecture* that 
history decides with regard to the state or 
character of nations. It produces facts as 
the foundation of every judgment which it 
ventures to pronounce. In collecting those 
which must regulate our opinion in the pre- 
sent inquiry, some occur that suggest an idea 
of considerable progress in civilization in the 
Mexican empire, and others which seem to 
indicate that it bad advanced but little be- 
yond the savage tribes around it. Both shall 
be exhibited to the view of the reader, that, 
from comparing them, he may determine 
on which side the evidence preponderates. 

In the Mexican empire, the right of private 
property was perfectly understood, and esta- 
blished in its full extent. Among several sa- 
vage tribes, we have seen, that the idea of a 
title to the separate and exclusive possession 
of any object was hardly known ; and that a- 
mong all it was extremely limited and ill de- 
ft ned. But in Mexico, where agriculture and 
industry had made some progress, the distinc- 
tion between property in land and property in 
goods had taken place. Both might be trans- 
ferred from one person to another by sale or 
barter; both might descend by inheritance. 
Every person who could be denominated a 
freeman had property in land. This, however, 
they held by various tenures. Some possess- 
ed it in full right, and it descended to their 
heirs. The title of others to their lands was 
derived from the office or dignity which they 
enjoyed; and when deprived of the latter, 
they lost possession of the former. Both these 
modes of occupying land were deemed noble, 
and peculiar to citisens of the highest class. 
The tenure by which the great body of the 
people held their property, was very different. 
In every district a certain quantity of land was 
measured out in proportion to the number of 
families. This was cultivated by the joint 
labour of the whole ; its produce was deposit- 
ed in a common storehouse, and divided a- 
mong them according to their respective exi- 
gencies. The members of the Caljrullee , or as- 
sociations , could not alienate their share of 
the common estate; it was an indivisible per- 
manent property, destined for the support of 
their families. 4 In consequence of this dis- 
tribution of the territory of the state, every 
man had an interest in its welfare, and the 
happiness of the individual was connected 
with the public security. 

Another striking circumstance, which dis- 
tinguishes the Mexican empire from those na- 
tions in America we have already described, 
is the number and greatness of its cities. 
White society continues in e rude state, the 
wants of men are so few, and they stand so 
little in need of mutual assistance, that their 

« Herrera, dee. A Ub. \v, o. 15. Torquem. Von. lad. 
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inducements to crowd together are extremely 
feeble. Their industry at the same time is so 
imperfect, that it cannot secure subsistence 
for any considerable number of families set- 
tled in one spot. They live dispersed, at this 
period, from choice as well as from necessity, 
or, at the utmost, assemble in small hamlets 
on the banks of the river which supplies them 
with food, or on the border of some plain left 
open by nature, or cleared by their own la- 
bour. The Spaniards, accustomed to this 
mode of habitation among sll the savage tribes 
with which they were hitherto acquainted, 
were astonished, on entering New Spain, to 
find the natives residing in towns of such ex- 
tent as resembled those of Europe. In the 
first fervour of their admiration, they compar- 
ed Zempoalla, though a town only of the se- 
| cond or third size, to the cities of greatest note 
in their own country. When, afterwards, 
they visited in succession Tlascala, Cholula, 
Tacuba, Tezeuco, and Mexico itself, their a- 
mazement increased so much, that it led them 
to convey ideas of their magnitude and popu- 
lousness bordering on what is incredible. E- 
ven when there is leisure for observation, and 
no interest that leads to deceive, conjectural 
estimates of the number of the people in cities 
are extremely loose, and usually much exag- 
gerated. It is not surprising, then, that Cor- 
tes and his companions, little accustomed to 
such computations, and powerfully tempted 
to magnify, in order to exalt the merit of their 
own discoveries and conquests, should have 
been betrayed into this common error, and 
have raised their descriptions considerably a- 
bove truth. For this reason, some consider- 
able abatement ought to be made from their 
calculations of the number of inhabitants in 
the Mexican cities, and we may fix the stand- 
ard of their population much lower than they 
have done ; but still they will appear to be 
cities of such consequence, as are not to be 
found but among people who have made some 
considerable progress in the arts of social life 
[145]. From their accounts, we can hardly 
suppose Mexico, the capital of the empire, to 
have contained fewer than sixty thousand in- 
habitants. 

The separation of professions among the 
Mexicans is a symptom of improvement no 
less remarkable. Arts, in the early ages of 
society, are to few and so simple, that each 
man is sufficiently master of them all, to gra- 
tify every demand of bis own limited desires. 
The savage can form bis bow, point bis ar- 
rows, rear his hut, and hollow his canoe with- 
out calling in the aid of any hand more skil- 
ful than his own. Time must have augment- 
ed the wants of men, and ripened their inge- 
nuity, before the productions of art became 
so complicated in their structure, or so curious 
iu their fabric, that a particular course of edu- 
cation was requisite towards forming the ar- 
tificer to expertnesa in contrivance and work- 
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mansbip. In proportion m refinement spreads, 
tha distinction of professions increases, and 
they branch out into more numerous and mi- 
nute subdivisions. Among the Mexicans, this 
separation of the arts necessary in life had 
taken place to a considerable extent. The 
functions of the mason, the weaver, the gold- 
smith, the painter, and of several other crafts, 
were carried on by different persons. Each 
was regularly instructed in his calling. To 
It alone his industry was confined ; and, by 
assiduous application to one object, together 
with the persevering patience peculiar to A- 
mericans, their artisans attained to a degree 
of neatness and perfection in work, far beyond 
what could have been expected from the rude 
tools which they employed. Their various 
productions were brought into commerce ; and 
by the exchange of them in the stated markets 
held in the cities, not only were their mutual 
wants supplied, e in such orderly intercourse 
as characterises an improved state of society, 
but their industry was daily rendered per- 
severing and inventive. 

The distinction of ranks established in the 
Mexican empire is the next circumstance that 
merits attention. In surveying the savage 
tribes of America, we observed, that conscious- 
ness of equality, and impatience of subordi- 
nation, are sentiments natural to man in the 
infancy of civil life. During peace, the au- 
thority of a superior is hardly felt among 
them, and even in war it is but little acknow- 
ledged. Strangers to the idea of property, 
the difference in condition resulting from the 
inequality of it is unknown. Birth or titles 
confer no pre-eminence ; it is only by person- 
al merit and accomplishments that distinction 
can be acquired. The form of society was 
very different among the Mexicans. The 
great body of the people was in a most humi- 
liating state. A considerable number, known 
by the name of Mayeques, nearly resembling 
in condition those peasants who, under various 
denominations, were considered, during the 
prevalence of the feudal system, as instruments 
of labour attached to the soil. The Mayeques 

could not change their place of residence with- 
out permission of the superior on whom they 
depended. They were conveyed, together 
with the lands on which they were settled, from 
* one proprietor to another ; and were bound 
to cultivate the ground, and to perform sever- 
al kinds of servile work.f Others were re- 
duced to the lowest form of subjection, that 
of domestic servitude, and felt the utmost rig- 
our of that wretched state. Their condition 
was held to be so vile, and their lives deemed 
to be of so little value, that a person who kill- 
ed one of these slaves was not subjected to 
any punishment.* Even those considered as 

* Cortes Heist ap. Ramus, !H. *39, Ac. Gamers, 
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freemen were treated by their haughty lords 
as beings of an inferior species. The nobles, 
possessed of ample territories, were divided 
into various classes, td each of which peculiar 
titles of honour belonged. Some of these 
titles, like tbeir lands, descended from father to 
son in perpetual succession. Others were a*, 
nexed to particular offices, or conferred dur- 
ing life as marks of personal distinction , h 
The monarch, exalted above all, enjoyed ex- 
tensive power, and supreme dignity. Thus, 
the distinction of ranks was completely esta- 
blished, in a line of regular subordination, 
reaching from the highest to the lowest mem- 
ber of the community. Each of these knew 
what he could claim, and what he owed. The 
people, who were not allowed to wear a dress of 
the same fashion, or to dwell in houses of a form 
similar to those of the nobles, accosted them 
with the utmost submissive reverence. In 
the presence of their sovereign, they durst not 
lift their eyes from the ground, or look him 
in the face.i The nobles themselves, when 
admitted to an audience of their sovereign, 
entered barefooted, in mean garments, and, 
as his slaves, paid him homage approaching to 
adoration. This respect, due from inferiors 
to those above them in rank, was prescribed 
with such ceremonious accuracy, that it incor- 
porated with the language, and influenced its 
genius and idiom. The, Mexican tongue a- 
bounded in expressions of reverence and cour- 
tesy. The style and appellations used in the 
intercourse between equals, would have been 
so unbecoming in the mouth of one in a lower 
sphere, when he accosted a person in higher 
rank, as to be deemed an insult [146]. It is 
only in societies, which time and the institu- 
tion of regular gevernment have moulded into 
form, that we find such an orderly arrange- 
ment of men into different ranks, and such 
nice attention paid to their various rights. 

The spirit of the Mexicans, thus familia- 
rised and bended to subordination, was pre- 
pared for submitting to monarchical govern- 
ment. But the descriptions of tbeir policy 
and laws by the Spaniards who overturned 
them, are so inaccurate and contradictory, 
that it is difficult to delineate the form of 
their constitution with any precision. Some- 
times they represent the monarchs of Mexico 
as absolute, deciding according to tbeir plea- 
sure with respect to every operation of the 
state* On other occasions, we discover the 
traces of established customs and laws, fann- 
ed in order to circumscribe tbe power of the 
crown, and we meet with rights and privileges 
of the nobles which seem to be opposed as 
barriers against its encroachments. This ap- 
pearance of inconsistency has arisen fan a in- 
attention to tbe innovations of Montesuma 
upon the Mexican policy. His aqtataf an* 
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bition subverted the original system of go- 
vernment, and introduced a pure despotism. 
He disregarded the ancient laws, violated the 
privileges held most sacred, and reduced bis 
subjects of every order to the level of slaves. k 
The chiefs, or nobles of the first rank, sub- 
mitted to the yoke with such reluctance, that, 
from impatience to shake it off, and hope of 
recovering their rights, many of them court- 
ed the protection of Cortes, and joined a fo- 
reign power against their domestic oppres- 
sor^ It is not then under the dominion of 
Montecuma, but under the government of 
his predecessors, that we can discover what 
was the original form and genius of Mexican 
policy. From the foundation of the mo- 
narchy to the election of Montezuma, it 
seems to have subsisted with little variation. 
That body of citizens which may be distinguish- 
ed by the name of nobility, formed the chief 
and most respectable order in the state. 
They were of various ranks, as has been al- 
ready observed, and their honours were ac- 
quired and transmitted in different manners. 
Their number seems to have been great. 
According to an author accustomed to exa- 
mine with attention what he relates, there 
were in the Mexican empire thirty of this or- 
der, each of whom had in his territories a- 
bout a hundred thousand people, and sub- 
ordinate to these, there were about three 
thousand nobles of a lower class. m The ter- 
ritories belonging to the chiefs of Tezeuco 
and Tacuba were hardly inferior in extent to 
those of the Mexican monarch . 11 Each of 
these possessed complete territorial jurisdic- 
tion, and levied taxes from their own vassals. 
But all followed the standard of Mexico in 
war, serving with a number of men in pro- 
portion to their domain, and most of them 
paid tribute to ita monarch as their superior 
lord. 

In tracing those great lines of the Mexi- 
can constitution, an image of feudal policy, 
in its most rigid form, rises to view, and we 
discern its three distinguishing characteristics, 
a nobility possessing almost independent au- 
thority, a people depressed into the lowest 
state of subjection, aud a king intrusted with 
the executive power of the state. Its spirit 
and principles seem to have operated in the 
New World in the same manner as in the 
ancient. The jurisdiction of the crown was 
extremely limited. All real and effective 
authority was retained by the Mexican nobles 
in their own bands, and the shadow of it only 
left to the King. Jealous to excess of their 
own rights, they guarded w^th the most vigi- 
lant anxiety against the encroachments of their 
sovereigns. By a fundamental law of the 
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empire it was provided, that the King should 
not determine concerning any point of gene- 
ral importance, without the approbation of a 
council composed of the prime nobility . 0 
Unless he obtained their consent, he could 
not engage the nation in war, nor could he 
dispose of the most considerable branch of 
the public revenue at pleasure; it was ap- 
propriated to certain purposes, from which 
it could not be diverted by the regal autho- 
rity alone. p In order to secure full effect 
to those constitutional restraints, the Mexican 
nobles did not permit their crown to descend 
by inheritance, but disposed of it by election. 
The right of election seems to have been ori- 
ginally vested in the whole body of nobility, 
but was afterwards committed to six electors, 
of whom the chiefs of Tezeuco and Tacuba 
were always two. From respect for the fa- 
mily of their monarchs, the choice fell gene- 
rally upon some person sprung from it. 
But as the activity and valour of their prince 
were of greater moment to a people perpetu- 
ally engaged in war, than a strict adherence 
to the order of birth, collaterals of mature 
age, or of distinguished merit, were often 
preferred to those who were nearer the throne 
in direct descent. q To this maxim in their 
policy, the Mexicans appeared to be indebted 
for such a succession of able and warlike 
princes, as raised their empire in a short pe- 
riod to that extraordinary height of power 
which it had attained when Cortes landed in 
New Spain. 

While the jurisdiction of the Mexican mo- 
narch continued to be limited, it is probable 
that it was exercised with little ostentation. 
But as their authority became more exten- 
sive, the splendour of their government aug- 
mented. It was in this last state that the 
Spaniards beheld it ; and struck with the ap- 
pearance of Montezuma’s court, they de- 
scribe its pomp at great length, and with much 
admiration. The number of his attendants, 
the order, the silence, and the reverence with 
vfliich they served him ; the extent of bis 
royal mansion, the variety of its apartments 
allotted to different officers, aud the ostenta- 
tion with which his grandeur was displayed, 
whenever he permitted his subjects to behold 
him, seem to resemble the magnificence 
of the ancient monarchies in Asia, rather 
than the simplicity of the infant states in the 
New World. 

But it was not in the mere parade of roy- 
alty that the Mexican potentates exhibited their 
power ; they manifested it more beneficially 
in the order and regularity with which they 
conducted the internal administration and 
police of their dominions. Complete juris- 
diction, civil as well as criminal, over its own 
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immediate vassals, was Tested in the crown. 
Judges were appointed for each department, 
and if we may rely on the account which the 
Spanish writers give of the maxims and laws 
upon which they founded their decisions with 
respect to the distribution of property and 
the punishment of crimes, justice was ad- 
ministered in the Mexican empire with a de- 
gree of order and equity resembling what 
takes place in societies highly civilised. 

Their attention in providing for the sup- 
port of government was not less sagacious. 
Taxes were laid upon land, upon the acqui- 
sitions of industry, and upon commodities of 
every kind exposed to sale in the public mar- 
kets. These duties were considerable, but 
not arbitrary or unequal. They were impos- 
ed according to established rules, and each 
knew what share of the common burden he 
had to bear. As the use of money was un- 
known, all the taxes were paid in kind, 
and thus not only the natural productions of 
all tbe different provinces in the empire, but 
every species of manufacture, and every work 
of ingenuity and art, were collected in the 
public storehouses. From those the Emperor 
supplied bis numerous train of attendants in 
peace, and bis armies during war, with food, 
with clothes, and ornaments. People of in- 
ferior condition, neither possessing land nor 
engaged in commerce, were bound to the 
performance of various services. By their 
stated labour the crown-lands were cultivat- 
ed, public works were carried on, and the va- 
rious bouses belonging to the Emperor were 
built and kept in repair [147]. r 

The improved state of government among 
tbe Mexicans is conspicuous, not only in 
points essential to tbe being of a well order- 
ed society, but in several regulations of in- 
ferior consequence with respect to police. The 
institution which I have already mentioned 
of public couriers, stationed at proper inter- 
vals, to convey intelligence from one part of 
tbe empire to tbe other, was a refinement in 
police not introduced into any kingdom of 
Europe at that period. The structure of the 
capital city in a lake, with artificial dikes, 
and causeways of great length, which served 
as avenues to it from different quarters, e- 
rected in the water, with no less ingenuity 
than labour, seems to be an idea that could 
not have occurred to any but a civilized peo- 
ple. The same observation may be applied 
to the structure of tbe aqueducts, or conduits, 
by which they conveyed a stream of fresh 
wafer, from a considerable distance, into the 
city, along one of the causeways [148]. 
The appointment of a number of persons to 
clean the streets, to light them by fires kin- 
dled ip different places, and to patrole as 
watchmen during the night,* discovers a de- 
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gree of attention which even polished nations 
are late in acquiring. 

The progress of tbe Mexicans in various 
arts, is considered as the most decisive proof 
of their superior refinement. Cortes, and the 
early Spanish authors, describe this with rap* 
ture, and maintain, that the most celebrated 
European artists could not surpass, or even 
equal them, in ingenuity and neatness of work- 
manship. They represented men, animals, and 
other objects, by such a disposition of various 
coloured feathers, as is said to have produced 
all the effects of light and shade, and to have 
imitated nature with truth and delicacy. Their 
ornaments of gold and silver have been de- 
scribed to be of a fabric no less curious. But 
in forming any idea, from general descrip- 
tions, concerning the state of arts among na- 
tions imperfectly polished, we are extremely 
ready to err. In examining the works of 
people whose advances in improvement are 
nearly tbe same with our own, we view them 
with a critical, and often with a jealous eye. 
Whereas, when, conscious of our own superi- 
ority, we survey the arts of nations compara- 
tively rude, we are astonished at works exe- 
cuted by them under such manifest disadvan- 
tages, and, in the warmth of our admiration, 
are apt to represent them as productions more 
finished than they really are. To the influ- 
ence of this illusion, without supposing any in- 
tention to deceive, we may impute tbe exagge- 
ration of some Spanish authors, in their ac- 
counts of the Mexican arts. 

It is not from those descriptions, but from 
considering such specimens of their arts 
as are still preserved, that we must decide 
concerning their degree of merit. As the 
ship in which Cortes sent to Charles V. the 
most curious productions of the Mexican ar- 
tisans, which were collected by the Spaniards 
when they first pillaged the empire, was taken 
by a French corsair,* the remains of their in- 
genuity are less numerous than those of the 
Peruvians. Whether any of their works with 
feathers, in imitation of painting, be still ex- 
tant in Spain, I have not learned j but many 
of their ornaments in gold and silver, as well* 
as various utensils employed in common life, 
are deposited in the magnificent cabinet of 
natural and artificial productions, lately open- 
ed by the King of Spain ; and I am informed 
by persons on whose judgment and tasta I 
can rely, that these boasted efforts of their 
art are uncouth representations of common 
objects, or very coarse images of the human 
and some other forms, destitute of grace and 
propriety [ 149]. # The justness of these obser- 
vations is confirmed by inspecting the wooden 
prints and copper-plates of their paintings, 
which have been published by various authors. 
In them, every figure of men, of quadrupeds, 
or birds, as well as every representation Of 
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Inanimated nature, it extremely rude and 
awkward. u The hardest Egyptians tyle, stiff* 
and imperfect at it was, is more elegant. The 
scrawls of children delineate objects almost as 
accurately. 

But however low the Mexican paintings 
may be ranked, when viewed merely as works 
of art, a very different station belongs to them, 
when considered as the records of their coun- 
try, at historical monuments of its policy and 
transactions, and they become curious as well 
as interesting objects of attention. The no- 
blest and most beneficial invention of which 
human ingenuity can boast, is that of writing. 
But the first essays of this art, which hath 
contributed more than all others to the im- 
provement of the species, were very rude, 
and it advanced towards perfection slowly, 
and by a gradual progression. When the 
warrior, eager for fame, wished to transmit 
some knowledge of his exploits to succeeding 
ages ; when the gratitude of a people to their 
sovereign prompted them to hand down an 
account of his beneficent deeds to posterity ; 
the first method of accomplishing this which 
seems to have occured to them, was to de- 

« As a specimen of the spirit and style in which M. 
Clavigeio makes his strictures upon my H istory of A- 
tnerlca. I shall publish his remarks upon this passage. 
** Thus far Robertson; to whom we answer, first, 
That there is no reason to believe that those rude works 
were really Mexican; secondly, That neither do we 
know whether those persons in whose judgment lie con- 
fides, may be persons fit to merit our faith, because we 
have observed that Robertson trusts frequently to the 
testimony of Gage, Correal, lbagnez, and other such 


entirely destitute of integrity or discernment, and who 
has come solicitude about his own character, asserts 
that he received his information concerning any par- 


that he does not endeavour to impose upon the public 
by an appeal to testimony altogether unworthy of cre- 
dit. ltfy information concerning the Mexican works of 
art deposited in the King of Spain’s cabinet, was re- 
ceived from the late LoraGnuitnam, ambassador extra- 
ordinary from the court of London to that of Madrid, 
and from Mr. Archdeacon Waddilove. chaplain to the 
embassy ; and it was upon their authority that 1 pro- 
nounced the coat of armour, mentioned in the note, to 
be of Oriental fabric. As they were both at Madrid in 
their public character when the first edition of the His- 
tory of America was published, 1 thought it improper 
at mat time to mention their names. Did their decision 
concerning a matter of taste, or their testimony con- 
cerning a point of fact, stand in need of confirmation, I 
might produce the evidence of an Intelligent traveller, 
who, in describing the royal cabinet at Madrid, takes 
notice that It oontahu u specimens of Mexican and Pe- 
tuvlan utensils, vases, Ac. in earthen-ware, wretched 


have paid little regard to his testimony with respect to 
points relating to religion. But as be resided in several 
provinces In Now Spate* which travellers seldom visit, 
and as he seems to have observed their manners and laws 
with an intelligent eye, I have availed myself of his in- 
formation with respect to matters where religious opi- 
nion could have Utile influence. Correal I have seldom 


s influence. Correal I have seldom 


quoted, and never rested upon his evidence alone, The 
station hi which Ibagnea was employed in America, •« 
well as the credit given to his verartty by printing his 
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lineate, in the best manner they could, figures 
representing the action of which they were 
solicitous to preserve the memory. Of this, 
which has very properly been called jricture - 
writing , v we find traces among some of the 
most savage tribes of America. When a lead- 
er returns from the field, he strips a tree of 
its bark, and with red paint scratches upon it 
some uncouth figures, which represent the 
order of his march, the number of his follow, 
ers, the enemy whom he attacked, the scalps 
and captives which he brought home. To 
those simple annals he trusts for renown, and 
soothes himself with hope that by their means 
lie shall receive praise from the warriors of 
future times. w 

Compared with those awkward essays of 
their savage countrymen, the paintings of the 
Mexicans may be considered as works of com - 
position and design. They were not acquaint- 
ed, it is true, with any other method of re- 
cording transactions, than tiiat of delineating 
the objects which they wished to represent. 
But they could exhibit a more complex series 
of events in progressive order, and describe, 
by a proper disposition of figures, the occur- 
rences of a king's reign from his accession to 
his death ; the progress of an infant's educa- 
tion from its birth until it attain to the years 
of maturity; the different recompenses and 
marks of distinction conferred upon warriors, 
in proportion to the exploits which they had 
performed. Some singular specimens of this 
picture-writing have been preserved, which are 
justly considered as the most curious monu- 
ments of art brought from the New World. 
The most valuable of these was published by 
Purchas in sixty-six plates. It is divided into 
three parts. The first contains the history of 
the Mexican empire under its ten monarchs. 
The second is a tribute-roll, representing what 
each conquered town paid into the royal 
treasury. The third is a code of their insti- 
tutions, domestic, political, and military. An- 
other specimen of Mexican painting has been 
published in thirty-two plates, by the present 
Archbishop of Toledo. To both are annexed 
a full explanation of what the figures were 
intended to represent, which was obtained by 
the Spaniards from Indians well acquainted „ 
with their own arts. The style of painting 
in all these is the same. They represent 
tkingt not words. They exhibit images to the 
eye, not ideas to the understanding. . They 
may, therefore, be considered as the earliest 
and most imperfect essay of men in their pro- 
gress towards discovering the art of writing. 
The defects in this mode of recording trans- 
actions must have been early felt. To paint 
every occurence was, from its nature, a very 
tedious operation ; and as affairs became more 
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complicated, and events multiplied in any so- 
ciety, its annals must have swelled to an enor- 
mous bulk. Besides this, no objects could be 
delineated but those of sense ; the concep- 
tions of the mind had no corporeal form, and 
as long as picture-writing could not convey 
an idea of these, it must have been a very im- 
perfect art. The necessity of improving it 
must have roused and sharpened invention, 
and the human mind holding the same course 
in the New World as in the Old, might have 
advanced by the same successive steps, first, 
from an actual picture to the plain hiero- 
glyphic ; next to the allegorical symbol ; then 
to the arbitrary character; until, at length, 
an alphabet of letters was discovered, capable 
of expressing all the various combinations of 
sound employed in speech. In the paintings 
of the Mexicans we accordingly perceive, that 
this progress was begun among them. Upon 
an attentive inspection of the plates which 
I have mentioned, we may observe some ap- 
proach to the plain or simple hieroglyphic, 
where some principal part or circumstance in 
the subject is made to stand for the whole. In 
the annals of their kings, published by Pur- 
chas, the towns conquered by each are uni- 
formly represented in the same manner by a 
rude delineation of a house ; but in order to 
point out the particular towns which submit- 
ted to their victorious arms, peculiar emblems, 
sometimes natural objects, and sometimes arti- 
ficial figures, are employed. In the tribute- 
roll published by the Archbishop of Toledo, 
the house, which was properly the picture of 
the town, is omitted, and the emblem alone is 
employed to represent it. The Mexicans seem 
even to have made some advances beyond this, 
towards the use of the more figurative and 
fanciful hieroglyphic. In order to describe a 
monarch who had enlarged his dominions by 
force of arms, they painted a target ornament- 
ed with darts, and placed it between him and 
those towns which he subdued. But it is only 
in one instance, the notation of numbers, that 
we discern any attempt to exhibit ideas which 
had no corporeal form. The Mexican painters 
bad invented artificial marks, or signs of am- 
ventiat t, for this purpose. By means of these, 
they computed the years of their kings* reigns, 
as well as the amount of tribute to be paid 
into the royal treasury. The figure of a cir- 
cle represented unit, and in small numbers, 
computation was made by repeating it. Larger 
number! were expressed by a peculiar mark, 
and they had such as denoted all integral 
numbers, from twenty to eight thousand. The 
short duration of their empire prevented the 
Mexicans from advancing farther in that long 
course which conducts men from the labour 
of delineating real objects, to the simplicity 
and ease of alphabetic writing. Their records, 
notwithstanding some dawn of such ideas as 
anight have led to a acre perfect style, can be 
considered at little more than a species of 


picture-writing, so far improved as to mark 
their superiority over the savage tribes of Ame- 
rica ; but still so defective, as to prove that 
they had not proceeded far beyond the first 
stage in that progress which must be completed 
before any people can be ranked among po- 
lished nations [150]. 

Their mode of computing time may be con- 
sidered as a more decisive evidence of their 
progress in improvement. They divided their 
year into eighteen months, each consisting of 
twenty days amounting in all to three hun- 
dred and sixty. But as they observed that 
the course of the sun was not completed in 
that time, they added five days to the year. 
These, which were properly intercalary days 
they termed ru]>ernumerary or waste/ and as 
they did not belong to any month, no work 
was done, and no sacred rite performed on 
them ; they were devoted wholly to festivity 
and pastime. x This near approach to philo- 
sophical accuracy is a remarkable proof that 
the Mexicans had bestowed some attention 
upon inquiries and speculations, to which 
men in a very rude state never turn their 
thoughts. y 

Such are the most striking particulars in 
the manners and policy of the Mexicans which 
exhibit them to view as a people considerably 
refined. But from other circumstances one 
is apt to suspect that their character, and many 
of their institutions, did not differ greatly 
from those of the other inhabitants of Ame- 
rica. 

Like tbe rude tribes around them, tho 
Mexicans were incessantly engaged in war, 
and the motives which prompted them to hos- 
tility seem to have been the same. They 
fought, in order to gratify their vengeance, 
by shedding the blood of their enemies. In 
battle they were chiefly intent on taking pri- 
soners, and it was by the number of these 
that they estimated the glory of victory. No 
captive was ever ransomed or spared. All 
were sacrificed without mercy, and their flesh 
devoured with the same barbarous joy as a- 
mong the fiercest savages. On some occa- 
sions it rose to even wilder excesses. Their 
principal warriors covered themselves with 
the skins of the unhappy victims, and danced 
about the streets, boasting of their own va- 
lour, and exulting over their enemies.* Even 
in their civil institutions we discover traces 
of that barbarous disposition which their sys- 
tem of war inspired. The four chief coun- 
sellors of the empire were distinguished by 
titles, which could have been assumed only 
by a people who delighted in blood [151], 
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This ferocity of character prevailed among 1 
all the nations of Hew Spain. The Tiasca- j 
Ians, the people of Meclioacan, and other 
states at enmity with the Mexicans, delighted: 
equally in war, and treated their prisoners 
with the same cruelty. In proportion as 
mankind combine in social union, and live 
under the influence of equal laws and regular 
policy, their manners soften, sentiments of 
humanity arise, and the rights of the species 
come to be understood. The fierceness of 
war abates, and even while engaged in hosti- 
lity, men remember what tliey owe one to 
another. The savage fights to destroy, the 
citizen to conquer. The former neither pi- 
ties nor spares, the latter has acquired sensi- 
bility which tempers his rage. To this sen- 
sibility the Mexicans seem to have been per- 
fect strangers, and among them war was 
carried on with so much of its original bar- 
barity, that we cannot but suspect their degree 
of civilization to have been very imperfect. 

Their funeral rites were not less bloody 
than those of the most savage tribes. On 
the death of any distinguished personage, 
especially of the Emperor, a certain number 
of his attendants were chosen to accompany 
him to the other world ; and those unfortu- 
nate victims were put to death without mercy, 
and buried in the same tomb.* 

Though their agriculture was more exten- 
sive than that of the roving tribes who trusted 
chiefly to their bow for food, it seems not to 
have supplied them with such subsistence as 
men require when engaged in efforts of active 
industry. The Spaniards appear not to have 
been struck with any superiority of the Mexi- 
cans over the other people of America in bo- 
dily vigour. Both, according to their obser- 
vation, were of such a feeble frame as to be 
uqable to endure fatigue, and the strength of 
one Spaniard exceeded that of several In- 
dians. This they imputed to their scanty 
diet, on poor fare, sufficient to preserve life, 
but not to give firmness to their constitution. 
Such a remark could hardly have been made 
with respect to any people furnished plenti- 
fully with the necessaries of life. The diffi- 
culty which Cortes found in procuring sub- 
sistence for his small body of soldiers, who 
were often constrained to lire on the sponta- 
neous productions of the earth, seems to con- 
firm the remark of the Spanish writers, and 
gives no high idea of the state of cultivation 
in the Mexican empire. b 

A practice that was universal in New 
Spain appears to favour this opinion. The 
Mexican women gave suck to their children 
for several years, and during that time they 
did not cohabit with their husbands. 6 This 
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1 precaution against a burdensome increase of 
j progeny, though necessary, as I have already 
observed, among savages, who from the hard- 
j ships of their condition, and the precarious- 
ness of their subsistence, And it impossible to 
rear a numerous family, can hardly be sup- 
posed to have continued among a people who 
lived at ease and in abundance. 

The vast extent of the Mexican empire, 
which has been considered, and with justice, 
as the most decisive proof of a considerable 
progress in regular government and police, 
is one of those facts in the history of the 
New World which seems to have been ad- 
mitted without due examination or sufficient 
evidence. The Spanish historians, in order 
to magnify the valour of their countrymen, 
are accustomed to represent the dominion of 
Montezuma as stretching over all the pro- 
vinces of New Spain from the Northern to 
the Southern Ocean. But a great part of 
the mountainous country was possessed by the 
Otomies, a fierce uncivilized people, who seem 
to have been the residue of the original in- 
habitants. The provinces towards the north 
and west of Mexico were occupied by the 
Chichemecas , and other tribes of hunters. 
None of these recognised the Mexican mo- 
narch as their superior. Even in the interior 
and more level country, there were several 
cities and provinces which had never submit- 
ted to the Mexican yoke. Tlascala, though 
only twenty -one leagues from the capital of 
the empire, was an independent and hostile 
republic. Cholula, though still nearer, had 
been subjected only a short time before the 
arrival of the Spaniards. Tepeaca, at the 
distance of thirty leagues from Mexico, 
seems to have been a separate state, governed 
by its own laws.d Mechoacan, the frontier 
of which extended within forty leagues of 
Mexico, was a powerful kingdom, remark- 
able for its implacable enmity to the Mexican 
name. 8 By these hostile powers the Mexi- 
can empire was circumscribed on every quar- 
ter, and the high ideas which we are apt to 
form of it from the description of the Spa- 
nish historians, should be considerably mo- 
derated. 

In consequence of this independence of se- 
veral states in New Spain upon the Mexican 
empire, there was not any considerable inter- 
course between its various provinces. Even 
in the interior country, not far distant from 
the capital, there seem to have been no roads 
to facilitate the communication of one dis- 
trict with another ; and when the Spaniard* 
first attempted to penetrate into its several 
provinces, they had to open their way through 
forests and marshes, f Cortes, In his adven- 
turous inarch from Mexico to Honduras in 
1525, met with obstructions, and endured 
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hardships little inferior to those with which 
be must have struggled in the most uncivi- 
lised regions of America. In some places 
he could hardly force a passage through im- 
pervious woods, and plains overflowed with 
water. In others lie found so little cultiva- 
tion, that bis troops were frequently in dan- 
ger of perishing by famine. Such facts cor- 
respond ill with the pompous description 
which the Spanish writers gave of Mexican 
police and industry, and convey an idea of a 
country nearly similar to that possessed by 
the Indian tribes in North America. Here 
and there a trading or a war-path, as they 
are called in North America, led from one 
settlement to another, & but generally there 
appeared no sign of any established commu- 
nication, few marks of industry, and fewer 
monuments of art. 

A proof of this imperfection in their com- 
mercial intercourse, no less striking, is their 
want of money, or some universal standard 
by which to estimate the value of commodi- 
ties. The discovery of this is among the 
steps of greatest consequence in the progress 
of nations. Until it has been made, all their 
transactions must be so awkward, so operose, 
and so limited, that we may boldly pronounce 
that they have advanced but a little way in 
| their career. The invention of such a com- 
I mercial standard is of such high antiquity in 
our hemisphere, and rises so far beyond the 
sera of authentic history, as to appear almost 
coeval with the existence of society. The 
precious metals seem to have been early em- 
ployed for this purpose, and from their per- 
manent value, their divisibility, and many o- 
tber qualities, they are better adapted to serve 
as a common standard than any other sub- 
stance of which nature has given us the com- 
roand. But in the New World, where these 
metals abound most, this use of them was 
not known. The exigencies of rude tribes, 
or of monarchies imperfectly civilized, did 
not call for it. All their commercial inter- 
course was carried on by barter, and their ig- 
norance of any common standard by which 
to facilitate that exchange of commodities 
which contributes so much towards the com- 
fort of life, may be justly mentioned as an 
evidence of the infant state of their policy. 
But even in the New World the inconve- 
nience of wanting some general instrument of 
commerce began to be felt, and some efforts 
were making towards supplying that defect. 
The Mexicans, among whom the number and 
greatness of their cities gave rise to a more 
extended commerce than in any other part 
of America, bad begun to employ a common 
standard of value, which rendered smaller 
transactions much more easy. As chocolate 
was the favourite drink of persons In every 
rank of life, the nuts or almonds of cocoa, of 


which it is composed, were of such universal 
consumption, that, in their stated markets, 
these were willingly received in return for 
commodities of small prices Thus they came 
to be considered as the instrument of com- 
merce, and the value of what one wished Co 
dispose of was estimated by the number of 
nuts of the cocoa, which he might expect in 
exchange for it. This seems to be the ut- 
most length which the Americans had ad- 
vanced towards the discovery of any expe- 
dient for supplying the uae of money. Aud 
if the want of it is to be held, on one band, 
as a proof of their barbarity, this expedient 
for supplying that want should be admitted, 
on the other, as an evidence no less satisfy- 
ing, of some progress which the Mexicans 
had made in refinement and civilization be- 
yond the savage tribes around them. 

In such a rude state were many of the 
Mexican provinces when first visited by their 
conquerors. Even their cities, extensive and 
\ populous as they were, seem more fit to be 
the habitation of men just emerging from bar- 
barity, than the residence of a polished peo- 
ple. The description of Tlascala nearly re- 
sembles that of an Indian village. A number 
of low straggling huts, scattered about irre- 
gularly, according to the caprice of each pro- 
prietor, built with turf and stone and thatched 
with reeds, without any light but what they 
received by a door, so low that it could not be 
entered upright. h In Mexico, though, from 
the peculiarity of its situation, the disposition 
of the houses was more orderly, the structure 
of the 'greater part was equally mean. Nor 
does the fabric of their temples, and other 
public edifices, appear to have been such as 
entitled them to the high praise bestowed up- 
on them by many Spanish authors. As far 
as one can gather from their obscure and in- 
accurate descriptions, the great temple of 
Mexico, the most famous in New Spain, which 
has been represented as a magnificent build, 
ing, raised to such a height that the ascent to 
it was by a flight of a hundred and fourteen 
steps, was a solid mass of earth of a square 
form, faced partly with stone. Its base on 
each side extended ninety fee t, and decreasing 
gradually as it advanced in height, it termi- 
nated in a quadrangle of about thirty feet, 
where were placed a shrine of the deity, and 
two altars on which the victims were sacrific- 
ed. i All the other celebrated temples of New 
Spain exactly resembled that of Mexico [159]. 
Such structures convey no high idea of pro- 
I gress in art and ingenuity ; and one can hard- 
ly conceive that a form more rude and sim- 
ple could have occurred to a nation in its first 
efforts towards erecting any great work. 

Greater skill and ingenuity were display- 
ed, if we may believe the Spanish historian* 
in the houses of the Emperor, and intboat of 
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the principal nobility. There, tome elegance 
of design was visible, and a commodious ar- 
rangement of the apartments was attended to. 
But if buildings corresponding to such de- 
scriptions bad ever existed in the Mexican 
cities, it is probable that some remains of them 
would still be visible. From the manner in 
which Cortes conducted the siege of Mexico, 
we can indeed easily account for the total de- 
struction of whatever had any appearance of 
splendour in that capital. But as only two 
centuries and a half have elapsed since the 
conquest of New Spain, it seems altogether 
incredible that in a period so short every ves- 
tige of this boasted elegance and grandeur 
should have disappeared ; and that in the o- 
ther cities, particularly in those which did not 
suffer by the destructive hand of the conquer- 
ors, there are not any ruins, which can be 
considered as monuments of their ancient 
magnificence. 

Even in a village of the rudest Indians, 
there are buildings of greater extent and ele- 
vation than common dwelling houses. Such 
as are destined for bolding the council of the 
tribe, and in which all assemble on occasions of 
public festivity, may be called stately edifices, 
when compared with the rest. As among the 
Mexicans the distinction of ranks was esta- 
blished, and property was unequally divided, 
the number of distinguished structures in their 
towns would of course be greater than in o- 
ther parts of America. But these seem not 
to have been cither so solid or magnificent as 
to merit the pompous epithets which some 
Spanish authors employ in describing them. 
It is probable, that though more ornamented, 
and built on a larger scale, they were erected 
with the same slight materials which the In. 
dians employed in their common buildings 
[153], and time, in a space much less than two 
hundred and fifty years, may have swept away 
all remains of them [154]. 

From this enumeration of facts, it seems, 
upon the whole, to be evident, that the state 
of society in Mexico was considerably ad- 
vanced beyond that of the savage tribes which 
we have delineated. But it is no less mani- 
feat, that with respect to many particulars, 
the Spanish accounts of their progress appear 
to be highly embellished. There is not a 
more frequent or a more fertile source of de- 
ception in describing the manners and arts of 
savage nations, or of such as are imperfectly 
civilised, than that of applying to them the 
names and phrases appropriated to the insti- 
tutions and refinements of polished life. When 
the leader of a small tribe, or the head of a 
rude community, is dignified with the name 
of King or Emperor, the place of his residence 
can receive no other name but that of his 
palace j and whatever his attendants may be, 
tliey must be called hit court. Under such 
appellations they acquire, in our estimation, 
an importance and dignity which does not be- 
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long to them. The illusion spreads, and 
giving a false colour to every part of the nar- 
rative, the imagination is so much carried a- 
way with the resemblance, that it becomes 
difficult to discern objects as they really are. 
The Spaniards, when they first touched on 
the Mexican coast, were so much struck with 
the appearance of attainments in policy and 
in the arts of life, far superior to those of the 
rude tribes with which they were hitherto ac- 
quainted, that they fancied they had at length 
discovered a civilized people in the New World* 
This comparison between the people of Mex- 
ico and their uncultivated neighbours, they 
appear to have kept constantly in view, and 
observing with admiration many things which 
marked the pre-eminence of the former, they 
! employ, in describing their imperfect policy 
and infant arts, such terms as are applicable 
to the institutions of men far beyond them in 
improvement. Both these circumstauces con- 
cur in detracting from the credit due to the 
descriptions of Mexican manners by the ear- 
ly Spanish writers. By drawing a parallel 
between them and those of people so much 
less civilized, they raised their own ideas too 
high. By their mode of describing them, 
they conveyed ideas to others no less exalted 
above truth. Later writers have adopted the 
style of the original historians, and improved 
upon it. The colours with which De Solis 
delineates the character and describes the ac- 
tions of Montezuma, the splendour of his 
court, the laws and policy of his empire, are 
the same that he must have employed in ex- 
hibiting to view the monarch and institutions 
of a highly polished people. 

But though we may admit, that the warm 
imagination of the Spanish writers has added 
some embellishment to their descriptions, this 
will not justify the decisive and peremptory 
tone with which several authors pronounce 
all their accounts of the Mexican power, po- 
licy, and laws, to be the fictions of men who 
wished to deceive, or who delighted in the 
marvellous. There are few historical facts 
that can be ascertained by evidence more un- 
exceptionable than may be produced in sup- 
port of the materia! articles in the description 
of the Mexican constitution and manners. 
Eye-witnesses relate what they beheld. Men 
who had resided among the Mexicans, both 
before and after the conquest, describe insti- 
tutions and customs which were familiar to 
them. Persons of professions so different 
that objects must have presented themselves to 
their view under every various aspect ; sol- 
diers, priests, and lawyers, all concur in their 
testimony. Had Cortes ventured to impose 
upon his sovereign, by exhibiting to him a 
picture of imaginary manners, there wanted 
not enemies and rivals who were qualified to 
detect bis deceit, and who would have rejoic- 
ed in exposing it But according to the just 
remark of an author, whose ingenuity has U 
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lustrated, and whose eloquence has adorned, 
the history of America,* this supposition is 
in itself as improbable as the attempt would 
have been audacious* Who among the dea- 
troyers of this great empire was so enlighten- 
ed by science, or so attentive to the progress 
and operations of men in social life, as to 
frame a fictitious system of policy, so well 
combined and so consistent, as that which 
they delineate in their accounts of the Mexi- 
can government? Where could they have 
borrowed the idea of many institutions in 
legislation and police, to which, at that pe- 
riod, there was nothing parallel in the nations 
with which they were acquainted ? There 
was not, at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, a regular establishment of posts for 
conveying intelligence to the sovereign of any 
kingdom in Europe. The same observation 
will apply to what the Spaniards relate with 
respect to the structure of the city of Mexico, 
the regulations concerning its police, and va- 
rious laws established for the administration 
of justice, or securing the happiness of the 
community. Whoever is accustomed to 
contemplate the progress of nations, will 
often, at very early stages of it, discover a 
premature and unexpected dawn of those 
ideas, which gave rise to institutions that are 
the pride and ornament of its most advanced 
period. Even in a state as imperfectly po- 
lished as the Mexican empire, the happy ge- 
nius of some sagacious observer, excited or 
aided by circumstances unknown to us, may 
have introduced institutions which are seldom 
found but in societies highly refined. But 
it is almost impassible that the illiterate con- 
querors of the New World should have form- 
ed, in any one instance, a conception of cus- 
toms and laws beyond the standard of im- 
provement in their own age and country. 
Or if Cortes bad been capable of this, what 
inducement had those by whom he was super- 
seded to continue the deception ? Why should 
Corita, or Motolinea, or Acosta, have amused 
tbeir sovereign or their fellow-citizens with a 
tale purely fabulous ? 

In one particular, however, the guides whom 
we must follow have represented the Mexicans 
to be more barbarous, perhaps, than they really 
were* Their religious tenets, and the rites of 
their worship, are described by them as wild 
end cruel in an extreme degree. Religion, 
which occupies no considerable place in the 
thoughts of a savage, whose conceptions of 
any superior power are obscure, and bis sacred 
rites few as well as simple, was formed among 
the Mexicans into a regular system, with its 
complete train of priests, temples, victims, and 
festivals. This, of itself, is a clear proof that 
the state of the Mexicans was veTy different 
from that of the ruder American tribes. But 
from the extravagance of their religious no- 
il. TAbM Haynal* Hist philoa. et pollt A*. Hi. 127. 
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tions, or the barbarity of their rites, no conclu- 
sion can be drawn with certainty concerning 
the degree of their civilization* For nations, 
long after their ideas begin to enlarge, and 
their manners to refine, adhere to systems of 
superstition founded on the crude conceptions 
of early ages. From the genius of the Mexi- 
can religion we may, however, form a most 
just conclusion with respect to its influence 
upon the character of the people. The aspect 
of superstition in Mexico was gloomy and 
atrocious. Its divinities were clothed with 
terror, and delighted in vengeance. They 
were exhibited to the people under detestable 
forms, which created horror. The figures of 
serpents, of tigers, and of other destructive 
animals, decorated their temples. Fear was 
the only principle that inspired their votaries. 
Fasts, mortifications, and penances, all rigid, 
and many of them excruciating to an extreme 
degree, were the means employed to appease 
the wrath of their gods ; and the Mexicans 
never approached their altars without sprink- 
ling them with blood drawn from their own 
bodies. But, of all offerings, human sacrifices 
were deemed the most acceptable. This reli- 
gious belief mingling with the implacable spi- 
rit of vengeance, and adding new force to it, 
every captive taken In war was brought to the 
temple, was devoted as a victim to the deity, 
and sacrificed with rites no less solemn than 
cruel.! The heart and head were the portion 
consecrated to the gods; the warrior by whose 
prowess the prisoner had been seized carried 
off the body to feast upon it with his friends. 
Under the impression of Ideas so dreary and 
terrible, and accustomed daily to scenes of 
bloodshed rendered awful by religion, the 
heart of man must harden and be steeled to 
every sentiment of humanity. The spirit of 
the Mexicans was accordingly unfeeling, and 
the genius of their religion so far counter- 
balanced the influence of policy and arts, that 
notwithstanding their progress in both, their 
manners, instead of softening, became more 
fierce. To whAt circumstances it was owing 
that superstition assumed such a dreadful form 
among the Mexicans, we have not sufficient 
knowledge of their history to determine. But 
its influence is visible, and produced an effect 
that is singular in the history of the human 
species. The manners of the people in the 
New World, who bad made the greatest pro- 
gress in the arts of policy, were, in several re- 
spects, the most ferocious, and the barbarity of 
some of their customs exceeded even those of 
the savage state. 

The empire of Peru boasts of a higher an- 
tiquity than that of Mexico. According to 
the traditionary accounts collected by the Spa- 
niards, it had subsisted four hundred years, 
under twelve successive monarch*. But the 

i Cort Relit ap. Ramus. 111. f40, Ac. R, Dias, & 
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knowledge of their ancient story, which the 
Peruvians could communicate to their con- 
querors, must have .been both imperfect and 
uncertain [156]. Like the other American 
nations, they were totally unacquainted with 
the art of writing, and destitute of the only 
means by which the memory of pAst transac- 
tions can be preserved with any degree of ac- 
curacy. Even among people to whom the 
use of letters is known, the »ra where the 
authenticity of history commences is much 
posterior to the introduction of writing. That 
noble invention continued, every where, to be 
long subservient to the common business and 
wants of life, before it was employed in re- 
cording events, with a view of conveying in- 
formation from one age to another. But in 
no country did every tradition alone carry 
down historical knowledge, in any full con- 
tinued stream, during a period of half the 
length that the monarchy of Peru is said to 
have subsisted. 

The Quipos, or knots on cords of different 
colours, which are celebrated by authors fond 
of the marvellous, as if they had been regular 
annals of the empire, imperfectly supplied the 
place of writing. According to the obscure 
description of them by Acosta,® which Garci- 
lasso de la Vega has adopted with little varia- 
tion and no improvement, the Quipos seem to 
have been a device for rendering calculation 
more expeditious and accurate. By the various 
colours different objects were denoted, and by 
each knot a distinct number. Thus an ac- 
count was taken, and a kind of register kept 
of the inhabitants in each province, or of the 
several productions collected there for public 
use. But as by these knots, however varied 
or combined, no moral or abstract idea, no 
operation or quality of the mind, could be re- 
presented, they contributed little towards pre- 
serving the memory of ancient events and 
institutions. By the Mexican paintings and 
symbols, rude as they were, more knowledge 
of remote transactions seem to have been con- 
veyed than the Peruvians could derive from 
their boasted Quipos. Had the latter been 
even of more extensive use, and better adapted 
to supply the place of written records, they 
perished so generally, together with other mo- 
numents of Peruvian ingenuity, in the wreck 
occasioned by the Spanish conquest, and the 
civil wars subsequent to it, that no accession 
of light or knowledge comes from them. All 
the teal of Garcilasso de la Vega for the ho- 
nour of that race of monarchs from whom he 
descended, all Jhe industry of his researches, 
and the superior advantages with which he 
carried them on, opened no source of infor- 
mation unknown to the Spanish authors who 
wrote before him. In his JRvyal Commentaries, 
be confines himself to illustrate what they had 
related concerning the antiquities and insti- 
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tutions of Peru; 0 and his illustrations, like 
their accounts, are derived entirely from the 
traditionary tales current among his country- ■ 
men. 

Very little credit then is due to the minute 
details which have been given of the exploits, 
the battles, the conquests, and private charac- 
ter of the early Peruvian monarchs. We can 
rest upon nothing in tbeir story, as authentic, 
but a few facts so interwoven in the system of 
tbeir religion and policy, as preserved the me- 
mory of them from being lost ; and upon the 
description of such customs and institutions as 
continued in force at the time of the conquest, 
and fell under the immediate observation of 
the Spaniards. By attending carefully to 
these, and endeavouring to separate them from 
what appears to be fabulous, or of doubtful 
authority, I have laboured to form an idea of 
the Peruvian government and manners. 

The people of Peru, as I have already ob- 
served. 0 had not advanced beyond the rudest 
form of savage life, when Manco Capac, and 
his consort Mama Ocollo, appeared to instruct 
and civilize them. Who these extraordinary 
personages were, whether they imported their 
system of legislation and knowledge of arts 
from some country more improved, or, if na- 
tives of Peru, how they acquired ideas so far 
superior to those of the people whom they 
addressed, are circumstances with respect to 
which the Peruvian tradition conveys no infor- 
mation. Manco Capac and his consort, tak- 
ing advantage of the propensity in the Peru- 
vians to superstition, and particularly of their 
veneration for the Sun, pretended to be chil- 
dren of that glorious luminary, and to deliver 
their instructions in his name, and by authori- 
ty from him. The multitude listened and be- 
lieved. What reformation in policy and man- 
ners the Peruvians ascribe to those founders 
of their empire, and how, from the precepts of 
the Inca and his consort, their ancestors gra- 
dually acquired some knowledge of those arts, 
and some relish for that industry, which ren- 
der subsistence secure and life comfortable, 
hath been formerly related. Those blessings 
were originally confined within narrow pre- 
cincts; but in process of time, the succes- 
sors of Manco Capac extended their dominion 
over all the regions that stretch to the west 
of the Andes from Chili to Quito, establish- 
ing in every province their peculiar policy and 
religious institutions. . 

The most singular and striking circum- 
stance in the Peruvian government, is the in- 
fluence of religion upon its genius and laws. 
Religious ideas make such a feeble impression 
on the mind of a savage, that their effect upon 
his sentiments and manners is hardly percep- 
tible. Among the Mexicans, religion, reduc- 
ed into a regular system, and holding a con- 
siderable place in tbeir public institutions, o- 
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perated with conspicuous efficacy in forming 
the peculiar character of that people. But in 
Peru, the whole system of civil policy was 
founded on religion. The Inca appeared not 
only as a legislator, but as the messenger of 
Heaven. His precepts were received not 
merely as the injunctions of a superior, but as 
the mandates of the Deity. His race was to 
be held sacred ; and in order to preserve it dis- 
tinct, without being polluted by any mixture 
of less noble blood, the sons of Manco Capac 
married their own sisters, and no person was 
ever admitted to the throne who could not 
claim it by such a pure descent. To those 
Children of the Sun, for that was the appella- 
tion bestowed upon all the offspring of the 
first Inca, the people looked up with the re- 
verence due to beings of a superior order. 
They were deemed to be under the immediate 
protection of the deity from whom they issued, 
and by him every order of the reigning Inca 
was supposed to be dictated. 

From those ideas two consequences result- 
ed. The authority of the Inca was unlimited 
and absolute, in the most extensive meaning 
of the words. Whenever the decrees of a 
prince are considered as the commands of the 
Divinity, it is not only an act of rebellion, 
but of impiety, to dispute or oppose his will. 
Obedience becomes a duty of religion ; and 
as it would be profane to controul a monarch 
who is believed to be under the guidance 
of Heaven, and presumptuous to advise him, 
nothing remains but to submit with implicit 
respect. This must necessarily be the effect 
of every government established on preten- 
sions of intercourse with superior powers. 
Such accordingly was the blind submission 
which the Peruvians yielded to their sove- 
reigns. The persons of highest rank and 
greatest power in their dominions acknow- 
ledged them to be of a more exalted nature ; 
and in testimony of this, when admitted in- 
to their presence, they entered with a bur- 
den upon their shoulders, as an emblem of 
their servitude, and willingness to bear what- 
ever the Inca was pleased to impose. Among 
their subjects, force was not requisite to se- 
cond their commands. Every officer intrusted 
with the execution of them was revered, and, 
according to the account p cf an intelligent ob- 
server of Peruvian manners, be might proceed 
alone from one extremity of the empire to an- 
other without meeting opposition ; for, on pro. 
ducing a fringe from the royal Borla, an or- 
nament of the head peculiar to the reigning 
Inca, the lives and fortunes of the people were 
•t bis disposal. 

Another consequence of establishing go- 
vernment in Peru on the foundation of religion 
w as, that all crimes were punished capitally. 
They were not considered as transgressions 
of human laws, but as insults offered to the 

9 Zarate, lib, l.c.13. 


Deity. Each, without any distinction be- 
tween such as were slight and such as were 
atrocious, called for vengeance, and could 
be expiated only by tbe blood of the offender. 
Consonantly to the same ideas, punishment 
followed the trespass with inevitable certain- 
ty, because an offence against Heaven was 
deemed such a high enormity as could not 
be pardoned. 4 Among a people of corrupt- 
ed morals, maxims of jurisprudence so severe 
and unrelenting, by rendering men ferocious 
and desperate, would be more apt to multi- 
ply crimes than to restrain them. But the 
Peruvians, of simple manners and unsuspi- 
cious faith, were held in such awe by this 
rigid discipline, that the number of offenders 
was extremely small. Veneration for mo- 
narebs, enlightened and directed, as they 
believed, by the divinity whom they adored, 
prompted them to their duty ; the dread of 
punishment, which they were taught to con- 
sider as unavoidable vengeance inflicted by 
offended Heaven, withheld them from evil. 

The system of superstition on which the 
Incas ingrafted their pretensions to such high 
authority, was of a genius very different from 
that established among the Mexicans. Manco 
Capac turned the veneration of his followers 
entirely towards natural objects. The Sun, 
as the great source of light, of joy, and ferti- 
lity in the creation, attracted their principal 
homage. The Moon and Stars, as co-oper- 
ating with him, were entitled to secondary 
honours. Wherever the propensity in the 
human mind to acknowledge and to adore 
some superior power takes this direction, and 
is employed in contemplating the order and 
beneficence that really exist in nature, the 
spirit of superstition is mild. Wherever 
imaginary beings, created by the fancy and 
the fears of men, are supposed to preside in 
nature, and become the objects of worship, 
superstition always assumes a more severe 
and atrocious form. Of the latter we have 
an example among the Mexicans, of the for- 
mer among the people of Peru. The Peru- 
vians had not, indeed, made such progress in 
observation or inquiry, as to bave attained 
just conceptions of tbe Deity ; nor was there 
in their language any proper name or a$>el- 
lation of the Supreme Power, which intimat- 
ed that they had formed any idea of him at 
tbe Creator and Governor of the world/ 
But by directing their veneration to that glo- 
rious luminary, which, by its universal and 
vivifying energy, is tbe best emblem of Di- 
vine beneficence, tbe rites and observances 
which they deemed acceptable to him were 
innocent and humane. They offered to the 
Sun a part of those productions which his ge- 
nial warmth had called forth from the bosom 
of the earth, and reared to maturity. They 
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•ecrificed, at an oblation of gratitude, tome their favourite system. The idols of every 
of the animals which were indebted to hit in* conquered province were carried in triumph 
fluence for nourishment. They presented to the great temple at Cusco, 8 and placed 
to him choice specimens of those works of there as trophies of the superior power of the 
ingenuity which his light had guided the divinity who was the protector of the empire, 
hand of man in forming. But the Incas The people were treated with lenity, and Mi- 
never stained his altars with human blood, structed in the religious tenets of their new 
nor could they conceive that their beneficent masters, c that the conqueror might have the 
father, the Sun, would be delighted with glory of having added to the number of the 
such horrid victims [157]. Thus the Peru- votaries of bis father the Sun. 
vians, unacquainted with those barbarous The state of property in Peru was no less 
rites which extinguish sensibility, and sup- singular than that of religion, and contribut- 
press the feelings of nature at the sight of ed, likewise, towards giving a mild turn of 
human sufferings, were formed by the spirit character to the people. All the lands cap- 
of the superstition which they had adopted, to able of cultivation were divided into three 
a national character more gentle than that of shares. One was consecrated to the Sun, 
any people in America. and the product of it was applied to the erec- 

The influence of this superstition operated tion of temples, and furnishing what was re- 
in the same manner upon their civil institu- quisite towards celebrating the public rites of 
tions, and tended to correct in them whatever religion. The second belonged to the Inca, 
was adverse to gentleness of character. The and was set apart as the provision made by 
dominion of the Incas, though the most abso- the community for the support of govern- 
lute of all despotisms, was mitigated by its ment. The third and largest share was re- 
alliance with religion. The mind was not served for the maintenance of the people, a* 
humbled and depressed by the idea of a fore- mong whom it was parcelled out. Neither 
ed subjection to the will of a superior; obe- individuals, however, nor communities, had a 
die nee, paid to one who was believed to be right of exclusive property in the portion set 
clothed with Divine authority, was willingly apart for their use. They possessed it only 
yielded, and implied no degradation. The for a year , at the expiration of which a new 
sovereign, conscious that the submissive re- division was made, in proportion to the rank, 
verence of his people flowed from their belief the number, and exigencies of each family, 
of his heavenly descent, was continually re- All those lands were cultivated by the joint 
minded of a distinction which prompted him industry of the community. The people, 
to imitate that beneficent power which he summoned by a proper officer, repaired in a 
was supposed to represent. In consequence body to the fields, and performed their com- 
of those impressions, there hardly occurs in mon task, while songs and musical instru- 
the traditional history of Peru, any instance ments cheered them to their labour. 11 By 
of rebellion against the reigning prince, and, this singular distribution of territory, as well 
among twelve successive monarchs, there was as by the mode of cultivating it, the idea of 
not one tyrant. a common interest and of mutual subservi- 

Even the wars in which the Incas engaged ency, was continually inculcated. Each in- 
were carried on with a spirit very different dividual felt his connexion with those around 
from that of other American nations. They him, and knew that he depended on their 
fought not, like savages, to destroy and friendly aid for what increase he was to reap, 
to exterminate; or like the Mexicans, to A state thus constituted maybe considered 
glut blood-thirsty divinities with human sa- as one great family, in which the union of 
cnfices. They conquered, in order to re- the members was so complete, and the ex- 
claim and civilise the vanquished, and to dif- change of good offices so perceptible, as to 
fuse the knowledge of their own institutions create stronger attachment, and to bind man 
and arts. Prisoners seem not to have been to man in closer intercourse, than subsisted 
exposed to the insults and tortures which under any form of society established in Ame- 
were their lot in every other part of the New rica. From this resulted gentle manners, 
World* The Incas took the people whom and mild virtues unknown in the savage state, 
they subdued under their protection, and ad- and with which the Mexicans were little ac- 
mitted them to a participation of all the ad- quainted. 

vantages enjoyed by their original subjects. But, though the institutions of the Incas 
This practice, so repugnant to American fe- were so framed as to strengthen the bonds of 
rocity, and resembling the humanity of the affection among their subjects, there was great 
most polished nations, must be ascribed, like inequality in their condition. , The distinction 
other peculiarities which we have observed of ranks was fully established in Peru. A 
in the Peruvian manners, to the genius of great body of the inhabitants, under the de- 
their religion. The Incas, considering the nomination of Yanocontu, were held in a state 
homage paid to any other object that to the 
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of servitude* Their garb and houses were of 
a form different from those of freemen. Like 
the Tamenet of Mexico, they were employed 
in carrying burdens, and in performing every 
other work of drudgery.* Next to them in 
rank, were such of the people as were free, 
but distinguished by no official or hereditary 
honours. Above them were raised those 
whom the Spaniards call Ortjmn^ from the 
ornaments worn in their ears. They formed 
what may be denominated the order of nobles, 
and in peace as well as war held every office 
of power or trust.* At the head of all were 
the Children of the Sun, who, by their high 
descent and peculiar privileges, were as much 
exalted above the Orejones, as these were ele- 
vated above the people. 

Such a form of society, from the union of 
its members, as well as from the distinction 
in their ranks, was favourable to progress in 
the arts. But the Spaniards having been ac- 
quainted with the improved state of various 
arts in Mexico, several years before they dis- 
covered Peru, were not so much struck with 
what they observed in the latter country, and 
describe the appearances of ingenuity there 
with less warmth of admiration. The Peru- 
vians, nevertheless, had advanced far beyond 
the Mexicans, both in the necessary arts of 
life, and in such as have some title to the 
name of elegant. 

In Peru, agriculture, the art of primary 
necessity in social life, was more extensive, 
and carried on with greater skill than in any 
part of America. The Spaniards, in their 
progress through the country, were so fully 
| supplied with provisions of every kind, that 
in the relation of their adventures we meet 
I with few of those dismal scenes of distress 
I occasioned by famine, in which the conquer- 
[ ors of Mexico were so often involved. The 
quantity of soil under cultivation was not 
left to the discretion of individuals, but re- 
gulated by public authority, in proportion to 
the exigencies of the community. Even the 
calamity of an unfruitful season was but lit* 
tie felt, for the product of the lands consecrated 
to the Sun, as well as those set apart for the 
Incas, being deposited in the Tambot , or pub- 
lic storehouses, it remained there ns a stated 
provision for times of scarcity. x As the ex- 
tent of cultivation was determined with such 
provident attention to the demands of the state, 
the invention and industry of the Peruvians 
were called forth to extraordinary exertions, 
by certain defects peculiar to their climate 
sod soil. All the vast rivers that flow from 
the Andes take their course eastward to the 
Atlantic Ocean. Peru is watered only by 
soma sSreams which rush down from the 
mountains like torrents, A great part of the 
low country is sandy and barren, and never 


refreshed with rain. In order to tender such 
an unpromising region fertile, the ingenuity 
of the Peruvians had recourse to various ex- 
pedients. By means of artificial canals, con- 
ducted with much patience and considerable 
art, from the torrents that poured across their 
country, they conveyed a regular supply of 
moisture to their fields [158]. y They enrich- 
ed the soil by manuring it with the dung of 
sea-fowls, of which they found an inexhaus- 
tible store on all the islands scattered along 
their coasts. 2 In describing the customs of 
any nation thoroughly civilised, such prac- 
tices would hardly draw attention, or be men- 
tioned as in any degree remarkable ; but in 
the history of the improvident race of men in 
the New World, they are entitled to notice as 
singular proofs of industry and of art. The 
use of the plough, indeed, was unknown to 
the Peruvians. They turned up the earth 
with a kind of mattock of hard wood. 2 Nor 
was this labour deemed so degrading as to be 
devolved wholly upon the women. Both 
sexes joined in performing this necessary 
work. Even the Children of the Sun set an 
example of industry, by cultivating a field 
near Cuzco with their own hands, and they 
dignified this function by denominating it 
Uieir triumph over the earth.b 

The superior ingenuity of the Peruvians is 
obvious, likewise, in the construction of tbeir 
houses and public buildings. In the exten- 
sive plains which stretch along the Pacific 
Ocean, where the sky is perpetually serene, 
and the climate mild, tbeir houses were very 
properly of a fabric extremely slight. Butin 
the higher regions, where rain falls, where the 
vicissitude of seasons isknown, and their rig- 
our felt, bouses were constructed with greater 
solidity. They were generally of a square 
form, the walls about eight feet high, built 
with bricks hardened in the sun, without any 
windows, and the door low and straight. Sim- 
ple as these structures were, and rude as the 
materials may seem to be of which they were 
formed, they were so durable, that many of 
them still subsist in different parts of Peru, 
long after every monument that might have 
conveyed to us any idea of the domestic state 
of the other American nations has vanished 
from the face of the earth. But it was in 
the temples consecrated to the Sun, and In the 
buildings destined for the residence of their 
monarcbs, that the Peruvians displayed the 
utmost extent of their art and contrivance. _ 
The descriptions of them by such of the Spa- 
nish writers as had an opportunity of contem- 
plating them, while In some measure entire, 
might have appeared highly exaggerated, if 
the ruins which still remain did not vouch the 
truth of their relations. These ruins of sacred 
or royal buildings are found in every province 
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of the empire, and by their frequency de- 
monstrate that they are monuments of a 
powerful people, who mutt have subsisted, 
during a period of some extent, in a state of 
no inconsiderable improvement. They ap- 
pear to have been edifices various in their di- 
mensions. Some of a moderate sice, many 
of immense extent, all remarkable for solidity, 
and resembling each other in the style of ar- 
chitecture. The temple of Pachacamac, to- 
gether with a palace of the Inca, and a for- 
tress, were so connected together as to form 
one great structure, above half a league in 
circuit. In this prodigious pile, the same 
singular taste in building is conspicuous as in 
other works of the Peruvians. As they were 
unacquainted with the use of the pulley, and 
other mechanical powers, and could not ele- 
vate the large stones and bricks which they 
employed in building to any considerable 
height, the walls of this edifice, in which they 
seem to have made their greatest effort to- 
wards magnificence, did not rise above twelve 
feet from the ground. Though they had not 
discovered the use of mortar, or of any other 
cement in building, the bricks or stones were 
joined with so much nicety, that the seams 
can hardly be discerned [159]. The apart- 
ments, as far as the distribution of them can 
be traced in the ruins, were ill disposed, and 
afforded little accommodation. There was 
not a single window in any part of the build- 
ing ; and as no light could enter but by the 
door, all the apartments of largest dimensions 
must either have been perfectly dark, or il- 
luminated by some other means. But with 
all these, and many other imperfections that 
might be mentioned in their art of building, 
the works of the Peruvians which still remain, 
must be considered as stupendous efforts of a 
people unacquainted with the use of iron, and 
convey to us a high idea of the power pos- 
sessed by their ancient monarch*. 

These, however, were not the noblest or 
most useful works of the IncaB. The two 
great roads from Cusco to Quito, extending 
in an uninterrupted stretch above fifteen hun- 
dred miles, are entitled to still higher praise. 
The one was conducted through the interior 
and mountainous country, the other through 
the plains on the sea-coast. From the lan- 
guage of admiration in which some of the 
early writers express their astonishment when 
tbey first viewed those roads, and from the 
more pompous description of later writers who 
labour to support some favourite theory con- 
cerning America, one might be led to com- 
pare this work of the Incas to the famous 
military ways which remain as monument^ of j 
the Roman power ; but in a country where 
there was no tame animal except the Llama, 
which was never used for draught, and but 
little as a beast of burden, where the high- 
rpads were seldom trode by any but a human 
foot, no great degree of labour or art was re- 


quisite in forming them* The Peruvian roads 
were only fifteen feet in breadth, c and in 
many places so slightly formed, that time has 
effaced every vestige of the course in which 
they ran. In the low country, little more 
seems to have been done than to plant trees, 
or to fix posts at certain intervals, in order to 
mark the proper route to travellers. To open 
a path through the mountainous country was 
a more arduous task. Eminences were lev- 
elled, and hollows filled up, and for the pre- 
servation of the road it was fenced with a 
bank of turf. At proper distances, Tambos, 
or storehouses, were erected for the accommo- 
dation of the Inca and his attendants, in their 
progress through his dominions. From the 
manner in which the road was originally 
formed in this higher and more impervious 
region, it has proved more durable; and 
though from the inattention of the Spaniards 
to every object but that of working their 
mines, nothing has been done towards keep, 
ing it in repair, its course may still be traced. 4 
Such was the celebrated road of the Incas ; 
and even from this description, divested of 
every circumstance of manifest exaggeration, 
or of suspicious aspect, it must be considered 
as a striking proof of an extraordinary pro- 
gress in improvement and policy. To the 
savage tribes of America, the idea of facilitat- 
ing communication with places at a distance 
had never occurred. To the Mexicans it was 
hardly known. Even in the most civilized 
countries in Europe, men had advanced far 
in refinement, before it became a regular ob- 
ject of national police to form such roads as 
render intercourse commodious* It was a 
capital object of Roman policy to open a 
communication with all the provinces of their 
extensive empire, by means of those roads 
which are justly considered as one of the no- 
blest monuments both of their wisdom and 
their power. But during the long reign of 
barbarism, the Roman roads were neglected 
or destroyed ; and at the time when the Spa- 
niards entered Peru, no kingdom in Europe 
could boast of any work of public utility that 
could be compared with the great roads form- 
ed by the Incas. 

The formation of those roads introduced 
another improvement in Peru equally un- 
known over all the rest of America. In its 
course from south to north, the road of the 
Incas was intersected by all the torrents which 
roll from the Andes towards the Western 
Ocean. From the rapidity of their course, as 
well as from the frequency and violence of 
their inundation, these were not fordable* 
Some expedient, however, was to be found for 
passing them. Tbe Peruvians, from their 
unacquaintance with the use of arches, and 
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their inability to Work In wood, could not 
construct bridges either of stone or timber. 
But necessity, the parent of invention, sug- 
gested a device which supplied that defect. 
They formed cables of great strength, by twist- 
ing together some of the pliable withes or 
osiers, with which their country abounds ; six 
of these cables they stretched across the stream 
paratlel to one another, and made them fast i 
on each side. These they bound (irmly to- 
gether, by interweaving smaller ropes so close 
as to form a compact piece of net-work, which 
being covered with branches of trees and earth, 
they passed along it with tolerable security 
[160]. Proper persons were appointed to at- 
tend at each bridge, to keep it in repair, and 
to assist passengers. 6 In the level country, 
where the rivers became deep and broad and 
still, they are passed in Balzas t or floats ; in 
the construction, as well as navigation of 
which, the ingenuity of the Peruvians appears 
to be far superior to that of any people in A- 
merica. These had advanced no farther in 
naval skill than the use of the paddle, or oar ; 
the Peruvians ventured to raise a mast, and 
spread a sail, by means of which their balzas 
not only went nimbly before the wind, but 
could veer and tack with great celerity, f 
Nor were the ingenuity and art of the Peru- 
vians confined solely to objects of essential uti- 
lity. They had made some progress in arts, 
which may be called elegant. They possess- 
ed the precious metals in greater abundance 
than any people of America. They obtain- 
ed gold in the same maimer with the Mexi- 
cans, by searching in the channels of rivers, 
or washing the earth in which particles of it 
were contained. Butin order to procure sil- 
ver, they exerted no inconsiderable degree of 
skill and invention. They had not, indeed, 
attained the art of sinking a shaft into the 
bowels of the earth, and penetrating to the 
riches concealed there; but they hollowed 
deep caverns on the banks of rivers and the 
sides of mountains, and emptied such veins a* 
did not dip suddenly beyond their reach. In 
other places, where the vein lay near the sur- 
face, they dug pits to such a depth, that the per- 
son who worked below could throw out the 
ore, or band it up in baskets. 8 They had dis- 
covered the art of smelting and refining this, 
either by the simple application of fire, or, 
where the ore was more stubborn, and im- 
pregnated with foreign substances, by placing 
it in small ovens or furnaces, on high grounds, 
•o artificially constructed, that the draught of 
air performed the f mction of a bellows, an 
engine with which they were totally unac- 
quainted. By this simple device, the purer 
ores were smelted with facility, and the quan- 
tity of silver in Per a was so considerable, that 
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many of the utensils employed in the func- 
tions of common life were made of ith Seve- 
ral of those vessels and trinkets are said to 
have merited no small degree of estimation, 
on account of the neatness of the workman- 
ship, as well as the intrinsic value of the ma- 
terials. But as the conquerors of America 
were well acquainted with the latter, but had 
scarcely any conception of the former, most 
of the silver vessels and trinkets were melt- 
ed down, and rated according to the weight 
and fineness of the metal in the division of the 
spoil. 

In other works of mere curiosity or orna- 
ment, their ingenuity has been highly celebrat- 
ed. Many specimens of those have been dug 
out of the Guacas, or mounds of earth, with 
which the Peruvians covered the bodies of the 
dead. Among these are mirrors of various 
dimensions, of hard shining stones highly po- 
lished ; vessels of earthen- ware of different 
forms ; hatchets, and other instruments, some 
destined for war, and others for labour ; some 
were of flint, some of copper, hardened to such 
a degree by an unknown process, as to supply 
the place of iron on several occasions. Had 
the use of those tools formed of copper been 
general, the progress of the Peruvians in the 
arts might have been such as to emulate that 
of more cultivated nations. But either the 
metal was so rare, or the operation by which 
it was hardened so tedious, that their instru- 
ments of copper were few, and so extremely 
small, that they seem to have been employed 
only in slighter works. But even to such * 
circumscribed use of this imperfect metal, the 
Peruvians were indebted for their superiority 
to the other people of America in various arts.i 
The same observation, however, may be ap- 
plied to them which I formerly made with re- 
spect to the arts of the Mexicans. From se- 
veral specimens of % Peruvian utensils and or- 
naments, which are deposited in the royal 
cabinet of Madrid, and from some preserved 
in different collections in other parts of Eu- 
rope, I have reason to believe that the work- 
manship is more to he admired on account of 
the rude tools with which it was executed, 
than on account of its intrinsic neatness and 
elegance ; and that the Peruvians, though the 
roost improved of all the Americans, were not 
advanced beyond the infancy of arts. 

But notwithstanding so many particulars, 
which seem to indicate a high degree of im- 
provement in Peru, other circumstances occur 
that suggest the idea of a society still in the 
first stages of its transition from barbarism to 
civilisation. In all the dominions of the In- 
cas, Cusco was the only place that had the 
appearance, or was entitled to the name of a 
city. Every where else, the people lived most- 
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if in detached habitations, dispersed over the 
country, or, at the utmost, settled together 
in small villages. k But until men are brought 
to assemble in numerous bodies, and incorpo- 
rated in such close union, as to enjoy frequent 
intercourse, and to feel mutual dependence, 
they never imbibe perfectly the spirit, or as- 
sume the manners of social life. In a country 
of immense extent, with only one city, the pro- 
gress of manners, and the improvement either 
of the necessary or more refined arts, must 
have been so slow, and carried on under such 
disadvantages, that it is more surprising the 
Peruvians should have advanced so far in re- 
finement, than that they did not proceed far- 
ther. 

In consequence of this state of imperfect 
union, the separation of professions in Peru 
was not so complete as among the Mexicans. 
The less closely men associate, the more sim- 
ple are their manners, and the fewer their 
wants. The crafts of common and most ne- 
cessary use in life do not, in such a state, 
become so complex or difficult, as to render 
it requisite that men should be trained to 
them by any particular course of education. 
All the arts, accordingly, which were of daily 
and indispensable utility, were exercised by 
every Peruvian indiscriminately. None but 
the artists employed in works of mere curio- 
«ity, or ornament, constituted a separate or. 
der of men, or were distinguished from other 
citizens. I 

From the want of cities in Peru, another 
consequence followed. There was little com. 
mercial intercourse among the inhabitants of 
that great empire. The activity of commerce 
is coeval with the foundation of cities ; and 
from the moment that the members of any 
community settle in considerable numbers in 
one place, its operations become vigorous. 
The citizen must depend for subsistence on 
the labour of those who cultivate the ground. 
They, in return, must receive some equi- 
valent. Thus mutual intercourse is esta- 
blished, And the productions of art are regu- 
larly exchanged for the fruits of agriculture. 
In the towns of the Mexican empire, stated 
markets were held, and whatever could sup- 
ply any want or desire of man was an object 
of commerce. But in Peru, from the singu- 
lar mode of dividing property, and the man- 
ner in which the people were settled, there 
was hardly any species of commerce carried 
on between different provinces , 211 and the 
community was less acquainted with that 
active intercourse, which is at once « 
bond of union, and an incentive to improve- 
ment 

But the unwarlike spirit of the Peruvians 
was the most remarkable, as well as the most 
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fatal defect in their character.* The greater 
part of the rude nations of America opposed 
their invaders with undaunted ferocity, though 
with little conduct or success. The Mexi- 
cans maintained the struggle in defence of 
their liberties with such persevering fortitude, 
that it was with difficulty the Spaniards tri- 
umphed over them. Peru was subdued at 
once, and almost without resistance ; and the 
most favourable opportunities of regaining 
their freedom, and of crushing their oppres- 
sors, were lost through the timidity of the 
people. Though the traditional history of 
the Peruvians represents all the Incas as war- 
like princes, frequently at the head of armies, 
which they led to victory and conquest; few 
symptoms of such a martial spirit appear in 
any of their operations subsequent to the in- 
vasion of the Spaniards. The influence, per- 
haps, of those institutions which rendered 
their manners gentle, gave their minds this 
unmanly softness ; perhaps, the constant se- 
renity and mildness of the climate may have 
enervated the vigour of their frame; perhaps 
some principle in their government, unknown 
to us, was the occasion of this political debi- 
lity. Whatever may have been the cause, 
the fact is certain, and there is not an in- 
stance in history of any people so little ad- 
vanced in refinement, so totally destitute of 
military enterprise. This character hath de- 
scended to their posterity. The Indians of 
Peru are now more tame and depressed than 
any people of America. Their feeble spirits, 
relaxed in lifeless inaction, seem hardly ca 
pable of any bold or manly exertion. 

But, besides those capital defects in the 
political state of Peru, some detached circum- 
stances and facts occur in the Spanish writers, 
which discover a considerable remainder of 
barbarity in their manners. A cruel custom, 
that prevailed in some of the most savage 
tribes, subsisted among the Peruvians. On 
the death of the Incas, and of other eminent 
persons, a considerable number of their at- 
tendants was put to death, and interred a- 
round their Guacas, that they might appear 
in the next world with their former dignity, 
and be served with the same respect. On 
the death of Huana-Capac, the most power- 
ful of their monarchs, above a thousand 
victims were doomed to accompany him to 
the tomb . 0 In one particular their manners 
appear to have been more barbarous than 
those of most rude tribes. Though ac- 
quainted with the use of fire in preparing 
maize, and other vegetables, for food, they 
devoured both flesh and fish perfectly raw, 
and astonished the Spaniards with a prac- 
tice repugnant to the ideas of all civilised 
people,P < 
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But though Mexico and Peru are the pos- 
sessions of Spain in the New World, which, 
on account both of their ancient and present 
state, have attracted the greatest attention ; 
her other dominions there are far from being 
inconsiderable, either in extent or value. 
The greater part of them was reduced to sub- 
jection during the first part of the sixteenth 
century, by private adventurers, who fitted 
out their small armaments either in Hispa- 
niola or in Old Spain ; and were we to fol- 
low each leader in his progress, we should 
discover the same daring courage, the same 
persevering ardour, the same rapacious desire 
for wealth, and the same capacity for endur- 
ing and surmounting every thing in order to 
attain it, which distinguished the operations 
of tlie Spaniards in their greater American 
conquests. But, instead of entering into a 
detail, which, from the similarity of the trans- 
actions, would appear almost a repetition 
of what has been already related, I shall 
satisfy myself with such a view of those pro- 
vinces of the Spanish empire in America 
which have not hitherto been mentioned, 
as may convey to my readers an adequate 
j idea of its greatness, fertility, and opulence. 

I 1 begin with the countries contiguous to 
the two great monarchies, of whose history 
and institutions I have given some account, 
and shall then briefly describe the other dis- 
tricts of Spanish America. The jurisdiction 
of the viceroy of New Spain extends over 
several provinces, which were not subject to 
the dominion of the Mexicans. The coun- 
tries of Cinaloa and Sonora, that stretch a- 
long the east side of the Vermillion Sea, or 
Gulf of California, as well as the immense 
kingdoms of New Navarre and New Mexico, 
which bend towards the west and north, did 
not acknowledge the sovereignty of Monte- 
zuma, or bis predecessors. These regions, 
not inferior in magnitude to all the Mexican 
empire, are reduced, some to a greater, others 
to a lesa degree of subjection to the Spanish 
yoke. They extend through the most de- 
lightful part of the temperate zone; their 
soil it, in general, remarkably fertile, and all 
their productions, whether animal or vege- 
table, are most perfect in their kind. They 
have all a communication either with the Pa- 
cific Ocean, or with the Gulf of Mexico, and 
are watered by rivers which not only enrich 
them, but may become subservient to com- 
merce, The number of Spaniards settled in 
4bose vast countries is indeed extremely small. 
They may be said to have subdued rather 
than to have occupied them. But if the po- 
pulation in their ancient establishments in 
America shall continue to increase, they may 
gradually spread over those provinces, of 
which, however inviting, they have not hi- 
therto been able to take full possession. 

One circumstance may contribute to the 
speedy population of some districts. Very 


rich mines, both of gold and silver, have been 
discovered in many of the regions which I 
have mentioned. Wherever these are open- 
ed, and worked with success, a multitude of 
people resort. In order to supply them with 
the necessaries of life, cultivation must be in- 
creased, artisans of various kinds must as- 
semble, and industry as well as wealth will 
be gradually diffused. Many examples of 
this have occurred in different parts of Ame- 
rica since they fell under the dominion of the 
Spaniards. Populous villages and large 
towns have suddenly arisen amidst uninhabit- 
ed wilds and mountains; and the working of 
mines, though far from being the most pro- 
per object towards which the attention of an 
infant society should be turned, may become 
tbe means both of promoting useful activity, 
and of augmenting the number of people. 
A recent and singular instance of this has 
happened, which, as it is but little known in 
Europe, and may be productive of great ef- 
fects, merits attention. The Spaniards set- 
tled in the provinces of Cinaloa and Sonora 
had been long disturbed by the depredations 
of some fierce tribes of Indians. In the 
| year 1765, the incursions of those savages be- 
came so frequent, and so destructive, that the 
Spanish inhabitants, in despair, applied to 
the Marquis de Croix, viceroy of Mexico, for 
such a body of troops as might enable them 
to drive those formidable invaders from their 
places of retreat in the mountains. But the 
treasury of Mexico was so much exhausted by 
the large sums drawn from it, in order to 
support the late war against Great Britain, 
that the viceroy could afford them no aid. 
The respect due to his virtues accomplished 
what his official power could not effect. He 
prevailed with the merchants of New Spain 
to advance about two hundred thousand pesos 
for defraying the expense of the expedition. 
The war was conducted by an officer of abi- 
lities ; and after being protracted for three 
years, chiefly by the difficulty of pursuing 
the fugitives over mountains and though de- 
files which were almost impassable, it termi- 
nated, in the year 1771, in the final submis- 
sion of the tribes which had been so long the 
object of terror to the two provinces. In tbe 
course of this service, the Spaniards marched 
through countries into which they seem not 
to have penetrated before that time, and dis- 
covered mines of such value, as was aston- 
ishing even to men acquainted with the riches 
contained in tbe mountains of the New 
World. At Cineguilla, in the province of 
Sonora, they entered a plain of fourteen 
leagues in extent, in which, at tbe depth of 
only sixteen inches, they found gold to grains 
of such a size, that some of them weighed 
nine marks, and in such quantities, that in a 
short time, with a few labourers, they collect- 
ed a thousand marks of gold in grainy even 
without taking time to wash tba earth that 
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hid been dug, which appeared to be bp rich, 
that peraons of skill computed that it might 
yield what would be equal in value to a mil- 
lion of pesos* Before the end of the year 
1771, above two thousand persons were set- 
tled in Cineguilla, under the government of 
proper magistrates, and the inspection of se- 
veral ecclesiastics. As several other mines* 
not inferior in richness to that of Cineguilla, 
have been discovered, both in Sonora and 
Cioaloa [161], it is probable that these ne- 
glected and thinly inhabited provinces may 
soon become as populous and valuable as 
any part of the Spanish empire in America. 

The peninsula of California, on the other 
tide of the Vermillion Sea, seems to have been 
less known to the ancient Mexicans than the 
provinces which I have mentioned. It was 
Jiscoved by Cortes in the year 1536. q Dur- 
ing a long period it continued to be so little 
frequented, that even its form was unknown, 
and in most charts it was represented as an < 
island, not as a peninsula [192]. Though the 
climate of this country, if we may judge from 
its situation, must be very desirable, the Spa- 
niards have made small progress in peopling 
it. Towards the close of the last century, the 
Jesuits, who had great merit in exploring 
this neglected province, and in civilizing its 
rude inhabitants, imperceptibly acquired a 
dominion over it as complete as that which 
they possessed in their missions in Paraguay, 
and they laboured to introduce into it the 
same policy, and to govern the natives by the 
same maxims. In order to prevent the court 
of Spain from conceiving any jealousy of 
their designs and operations, they seem stu- 
diously to have depreciated the country, by 
representing the climate as so disagreeable 
and unwholesome, and the soil as so bar- 
ren, that nothing but a zealous desire of con- 
verting the natives could have induced them 
to settle there. r Several public-spirited citi- 
zens endeavoured to undeceive their sove- 
reigns, and to give them a better view of 
California; but in vain. At length, on the 
expulsion of the Jesuits from the Spanish do 
minions, the court of Madrid, as prone at 
that juncture to suspect the purity of the Or- 
der's intentions, as formerly to confide in 
them with implicit trust, appointed Don Jo- 
seph Galvez, whose abilities have since raised 
him to the high rank of minister for the In- 
dies, to visit that peninsula. His account of 
the country was favourable ; he found the 
pearl-fishery on its coasts to be valuable, and 
be discovered miiies of gold of a very promis- 
ing appearance. 1 From its vicinity to Cina- 
loa and Sonora, It is probable, that if the po- 
pulation of (fees* provinces shall increase in 
the manner which I have supposed, Califor- 
nia may, by degrees, receive from them such 
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a recruit of inhabitants, as to be no longer 
reckoned among the desolate and useless dis- 
tricts of the Spanish empire. 

On the east of Mexico, Yucatan and Hon- 
duras are comprehended in the government 
of New Spain, though anciently they can 
hardly be said to have formed a part of the 
Mexican empire. These large provinces, 
stretching from the bay of Campeachy beyond 
Cape Gracias a Dios, do not, like the other 
territories of Spain in the New World, derive 
their value either from the fertility of their 
soil, or the richness of their mines ; but they 
produce, in greater abundance than any part 
of America, the logwood-tree, which, in dy- 
ing some colours, is so far preferable to any 
other material, that the consumption of it in 
Europe is considerable, and it has become an 
article in commerce of great value. During 
a long period, no European nation iiitruded 
upon the Spaniards in those provinces, or at- 
tempted to obtain any share in this branch of 
trade. But after the conquest of Jamaica by 
the English, it soon appeared that a formida- 
ble rival was now seated in the neighbourhood 
of the Spanish territories. One of the first 
objects which tempted the English settled 
in that island, was the great profit arising 
from the logwood trade, and the facility of 
wresting some portion of it from the Spa- 
niards. Some adventurers from Jamaica 
made the first attempt at Cape Catoche, the 
south-east promontory of Yucatan, and by 
cutting logwood 'there, carried on a gainful 
traffic. When most of the tree9 near the 
coast in that place were felled, they removed 
to the island of Trist, in the Bay of Cam- 
peachy, and in later times, their principal 
station has been in the Bay of Honduras. 
The Spaniards, alarmed at this encroachment, 
endeavoured by negotiation, remonstrances, 
and open force, to prevent the English from 
obtaining any footing on that part of the 
American continent. But after struggling 
against it for more than a century, the disas- 
ters of last war extorted from the court of 
Madrid a reluctant consent to tolerate this 
settlement of foreigners in the heart of its 
territories. 1 The pain which this humbling 
concession occasioned, seems to have prompt- 
ed the Spaniards to devise a method of ren- 
dering it of little consequence,' more effec- 
tual than all the efforts of negotiation or vio- 
lence. The logwood produced on the west 
coast of Yucatan, where the soil is drier, is 
in quality far superior to that which grows 
on the marshy grounds where the English 
are settled. By encouraging the cutting of 
this, and permitting the importation of it in- 
to Sp|tin without paying any duty,® such vi- . 
gour has been given to this branch of com. 
merce, and the logwood which the .English 
bring to market has sunk so much in value, 

• Treaty of Paris. Art xvlil. 
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that their trade to the Bay of Honduras has 
gradually declined [169] since it obtained a 
legal sanction ; and, it is probable, will soon 
be dually abandoned. In that event, Yuca- 
tan and Honduras will become possessions 
of considerable importance to Spain. 

Still farther east than Honduras lie the 
two provinces of Costa Rica and Veragua, 
which likewise belong to the viceroyalty of 
New Spain ; but both have been so much 
neglected by the Spaniards, and are apparent- 
ly of such small value, that they merit no 
particular attention. 

The most important province depending on 
the viceroyalty of Peru is Chili. The Incas 
had established their dominion in some of its 
northern districts ; but in the greater part of 
the country, its gallant and high-spirited in- 
habitants maintained their independence. The 
Spaniards, allured by the fame of its opulence, 
early attempted the conquest of it under Diego 
Almagro ; and after his death, Pedro de Val- 
divia resumed the design. Both met with 
fierce opposition. The former relinquished 
the enterprise in the manner which I have 
mentioned. * The latter, after having given 
many displays, both of courage and military 
skill, was cut off, together with a considerable 
body of troops under his command. Fran- 
cisco de Villagra, Valdivia’s lieutenant, by 
bis spirited conduct, checked the natives in 
their career, and saved the remainder of the 
Spaniards from destruction. By degrees, all 
the champaign country along the coast was 
subjected to the Spanish dominion. The 
mountainous country is still possessed by the 
Puelches, Araucos, and other tribes of its ori- 
ginal inhabitants, formidable neighbours to the 
Spaniards; with whom, during the course of 
two centuries, they have been obliged to main- 
tain almost perpetual hostility, suspended only 
by a few intervals of insecure peace. 

That part of Cbili, then, which may pro- 
perly be deemed a Spanish province, is a nar- 
row district, extending along the coast from 
the desert of Atacamus to the island Chiloe, 
above nine hundred miles. Its climate is the 
most delicious in the New World, and is hard- 
ly equalled by that of any region on the face 
of the earth. Though bordering on the torrid 
tone, it never feels the extremity of heat, 
being screened on the east by the Andes, and 
refreshed from the west by cooling sea-breezes. 
The temperature of the air is so mild and 
equable, that the Spaniards give it the pre- 
ference to that of the southern provinces in 
their native country. Hie fertility of the soil 
corresponds with the benignity of the climate, 
and is wonderfully accommodated to European 
productions. The most valuable of these, 
corn, wine, end oil, abound, in Cbili, as if they 
bad been native to the country. All the 
fruits imported from Europe attain to full tna- 
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turity there. The animals of our hemisphere ; 
not only multiply, but improve in this delight- 
ful region. The horned cattle are of larger 
use than those of Spain. Its breed of horse* 
surpasses, both in beauty and in spirit, the 
famous Andalusian race from which they 
sprung. Nor has nature exhausted her bounty 
on the surface of the earth ; she has stored its 
bowels with riches. Valuable mines of gold, 
of silver, of copper, and of lead, have been 
discovered in various parts of it. 

A country distinguished by so many bless- 
ings, we may be apt to conclude, would early 
become a favourite station of the Spaniards, 
and must have been cultivated with peculiar 
I predilection and care. Instead of this, a great 
[part of it remains unoccupied. In all this 
extent of country, there are not above eighty 
thousand white inhabitants, and about three 
times that number of negroes and people of a 
mixed race. The most fertile soil in Ameri- 
ca lies uncultivated, and some of its most pro* 
mining mines remain un wrought. Straugeas 
this neglect of the Spaniards to avail them- 
selves of advantages which seemed to court 
their acceptance may appear, the causes of it 
can be traced. The only intercourse of Spain 
with its colonies in the South Sea, was carried 
on during two centuries by the annual fleet to 
Porto- Bello. All the produce of these colo- 
nies was shipped in the ports of Calloa, oi 
Arica in Peru, for Panama, and carried from 
thence across the isthmus. All the commodi- 
ties which they received from the mother- 
country were conveyed from Panama to the 
same harbours. Thus both the exports and 
imports of Chili passed through the hands of 
merchants settled in Peru. These had of 
course a profit on each ; and in both transac- 
tions the Chilese felt their own subordination • 
and having no direct intercourse with the pa- 
rent state, they depended upon another pro- 
vince for the disposal of their productions, as 
w ell as for the supply of their wants. Under 
such discouragements, population could not 
increase, and industry was destitute of one 
chief incitement. But now that Spain, from 
motives which 1 shall mention hereafter, baa 
adopted a new system, and carries on her 
commerce with the colonies in the South Sea, 
by ships which go round Cape Horn, a direct 
intercourse is opened between Chili and tit* 
mother-country. The gold, the silver, and the 
other commodities of the proyince, will be ex- 
changed in its own harbours for the manufac- 
tures of Europe. Cbili may speedily rise in- 
to that importance among the Spanish settle- 
ments to which it is entitled by its natural 
advantages. It may become the granary of 
Peru, and the other provinces along the Pa- 
cific Ocean. It may supply them with win*, 
with cattle, with horses, with hemp, and many 
other articles for which they now depend upon 
Europe. Though the new system has been 
established only a few years, those effects of 
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It begin already to be observed . w If it shall 
be adhered to with any steadiness for half a 
century, one may venture to foretel, that po- 1 
pulation, industry, and opulence, will advance ] 
in this province with rapid progress. 

To the east of the Andes, the provinces of 
Tucuman and Rio de la Plata border on Chili, 
and like it were dependent on the viceroyalty 
of Peru. These regions of immense extent 
stretch in length from north to south above 
thirteen hundred miles, and in breadth more 
than a thousand. This country, which is 
larger than most European kingdoms, natur- 
ally forms itself into two great divisions, one 
on the north, and the other on the south of 
Rio de la Plata, J he former comprehends 
Paraguay, the famous mission of the Jesuits, 
and several other districts. But as disputes 
have long subsisted bet ween the courts of Spain 
and Portugal concerning its boundaries, which, 
it is probable, will be soon finally ascertained, 
either amicably, or by the decision of the 
sword, I choose to reserve my account of this 
northern division, until I enter upon the his- 
tory of Portuguese America, with which it is 
intimately connected ; and, in relating it, I 
shall be able, from authentic materials, sup- 
plied both by Spain and Portugal, to give a 
full and accurate description of the operations 
and views of the Jesuits, in rearing that sin- 
gular fabric of policy in America, which has 
drawn so much attention, and has been so im- 
perfectly understood. The latter division of 
the province contains the governments of Tu- 
cuman and Buenos-Ayres, and to these I shall 
at present confine my observations. 

The Spaniards entered this part of America 
by the river De la Plata ; and though a suc- 
cession of cruel disasters befel them in their 
early attempts to establish their dominion in 
Jt, they were encouraged to persist in the de- 
sign, at first by the hopes of discovering 
iqmes in the interior country, and afterwards 
by the necessity of occupying it, in order to 
prevent any other nation from settling there, 
and penetrating by this route into their rich 
possessions in Peru. But except at Buenos- 
Ayres, they have made no settlement of any 
consequence in all the vast space which I 
have mentioned. There are indeed, scattered 
over it, a few places on which they have be- 
stowed the name of towns, and to which they 
have endeavoured to add some dignity, by 
erecting them into bishoprics ; but they are no 
better than paltry villages, each with two or 
three hundred inhabitants. One circumstance, 
however, which was not originally foreseen, 
hat contributed to render this district, though 
thinly peopled, of considerable importance. 
The province of Tucuman, together with the 
country to the south of the Plata, instead of 
being covered with wood like other parti of! 
America, forms one extensive open plain, aU 
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I most without a tree. The soil is a deep fer- 
tile mould, watered by many streams descend- 
ing from the Andes, and clothed in perpetual 
verdure. In this rich pasturage, the horses 
and cattle imported by the Spaniards from 
Europe have multiplied to a degree which 
almost exceeds belief. This has enabled the 
inhabitants, not only to open a lucrative trade 
witii Peru, by supplying it with cattle, horses, 
and mules, but to carry on a commerce no 
less beneficial, by the exportation of bides to 
Europe. From both the colony has derived 
great advantages. But its commodious situ- 
ation for carrying on contraband trade, has 
been the chief source of its prosperity. While 
the court of Madrid adhered to its ancient 
system with respect to its communication with 
America, the river De la Plata lay so much 
out of the course of Spanish navigation, that 
interlopers, almost without any risk of being 
either observed or obstructed, could pour in 
European manufactures in such quantities, 
that they not only supplied the wants of the 
colony, but were conveyed into all the east- 
ern districts of Peru. When the Portuguese 
in Brasil extended their settlements to the 
banks of llio de la Plata, a new channel was 
opened, by which prohibited commodities 
flowed into the Spanish territories, with still 
more facility, and in greater abundance. 
This illegal traffic, however detrimental to the 
parent state, contributed to the increase of the 
settlement which had the immediate benefit 
of it, and Buenos-Ayres became gradually a 
populous and opulent town. What may be 
the effect of the alteration lately made in the 
government of this colony, the nature of 
which shall be described in the subsequent 
Book, cannot hitherto be known. 

All the other territories of Spain in the 
New World, the islands excepted, of whose 
discovery and reduction I have formerly given 
ati account, are comprehended under two 
great divisions ; the former denominated the 
kingdom of Ticrra Firmfi, the provinces of 
which stretch along the Atlantic, from the 
eastern frontier of New spain to the mouth of 
the Orinoco; the latter, the New Kingdom 
of Granada, situated in the interior country. 
With a short view of these I shall close this 
part of my work. 

To the east of Veragua, the last province 
subject to the viceroy of Mexico, lies the 
isthmus of Darien. Though it was in this 
part of the continent that the Spaniards first 
began to plant colonies, they have made no 
considerable progress in peopling it. As the 
country is extremely mountainous, deluged 
with rain during a good part of the year, re- 
markably unhealthful, and contains no mines 
of great value, the Spaniards would probably 
have abandoned it altogether, if they had not 
been allured to continue by the excellence of 
the harbour of Porto- Bello on the one sea, 
and that of Panama on the other. These 
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have been called the keys to tbe communica- 
tion between the North and South Sea, be- 
tween Spain and her most valuable colonies* 
In consequence of this advantage, Panama 
has become a considerable and thriving town. 
The peculiar noxiousness of its climate has 
prevented Porto- Bello from increasing in tbe 
same proportion. As the intercourse with 
the settlements in the Pacific Ocean is now 
carried on by another channel, it is probable 
that both Porto-Bello and Panama will de- 
cline, when no longer nourished and enriched 
by that commerce to which they were in- 
debted for their prosperity, and even their 
existence. 

The provinces of CaTthagena and Santa 
Martha stretch to the eastward of the isthmus 
of Darien. The country still continues 
mountainous, but its valleys begin to expand, 
are well watered, and extremely fertile. Pe- 
dro de Heredia subjected this part of America 
to the crown of Spain, about the year 15S2. 
It is thinly peopled, and of course ill culti- 
vated. It produces, however, a variety of 
valuable drugs, and some precious stones, 
particularly emeralds. But its chief impor- 
tance is derived from the harbour of Cartha- 
gena, the safest and best fortified of any in 
the American dominions of Spain. In a si- 
tuation so favourable, commerce soon began 
to flourish. As early as the year 1544, it 
seems to have been a town of some note. 
But when Carthagena was chosen as the port 
in which the galeons should first begin to 
trade on their arrival from Europe, and to 
which they were directed to return, in order 
to prepare for their voyage homeward, the 
commerce of its inhabitants was so much 
favoured by this arrangement, that it soon 
became one of the most populous, opulent, 
and beautiful cities in America. There is, 
however, reason to apprehend, that it has 
reached its highest point of exaltation, and 
that it will be so far affected by the change 
in the Spanish system of trade with America, 
which has withdrawn from it the desirable 
visits of the galeons, as to feel at least a 
temporary decline. But the wealth now col- 
lected there will soon find or create employ- 
ment for itself, and may be turned with ad- 
vantage into some new channel. Its harbour 
is so safe, and so conveniently situated for 
receiving commodities from Europe, its mer- 
chants have been so long accustomed to con- 
vey these into all the adjacent provinces, 
that it is probable they will still retain this 
branch of trade, and Carthagena continue to 
be a city of great importance. 

The province contiguous to Santa Martha 
on the east, was first visited by Alonso de 
Qjeda f in the year 1499;* and tbe Spaniards, 
on their landing there, having observed some 
farts in an Indian village built upon piles, in 


order to raise them above the stagnated water 
which covered the plain, were led to bestow 
upon it the name of Venezuela, or Little 
Venice, by their usual propensity to find a 
resemblance between what they discovered in 
America, and the objects which were familiar 
to them in Europe. They made some at- 
tempts to settle there, but with little success. 
The final reduction of the province was ac- 
complished by means very different from 
those to which Spain was indebted for its o- 
ther acquisitions in the New World. The 
ambition of Charles V. often engaged him in 
operations of such variety and extent, that 
his revenues were not sufficient to defray the 
expense of carrying them into execution. 
Among other expedients for supplying the 
deficiency of his funds, he had borrowed large 
sums from the Velsers of Augsburg, the most 
opulent merchants at that time in Europe. 
By way of retribution for these, or in hopes, 
perhaps, of obtaining a new loan, he bestow- 
ed upon them tbe province of Venezuela, to 
be held as a hereditary fief from tbe crown 
of Castile, on condition that within a limited 
time they should render themselves masters 
of the country, and establish a colony there. 
Under the direction of such persons, it might 
have been expected that a settlement would 
have been established on maxims very differ, 
ent from those of the Spaniards, and better 
calculated to encourage such useful industry 
as mercantile proprietors might have known 
to be the most certain source of prosperity 
and opulence. But unfortunately they com- 
mitted the execution of their plan to some of 
those soldiers of fortune with which Germany 
abounded in the sixteenth century. These 
adventurers, impatient to amass riches, that 
they might speedily abandon a station which 
they soon discovered to be very uncomfor- 
table, instead of planting a colony in order 
to cultivate and improve the country, wan- 
dered from district to district in search of 
mines, plundering the natives with unfeeling 
rapacity, or oppressing them by the imposi- 
tion of intolerable tasks. In the course of a 
few years, their avarice and exactions, in 
comparison with which those of the Spani- 
ards were moderate, desolated the province 
so completely that it could hardly aflbrd 
them subsistence, and the Velsers relinquish- 
ed a property from which the inconsiderate 
conduct of thiir agents left them no Itope of 
ever deriving any advantage, t When the 
wretched remainder of tbe Germans deserted 
Venezuela, the Spaniards again took posses- 
sion of it ; but notwithstanding many natural 
advantages, it is one of their most languish- 
ing and unproductive settlements. 

The provinces of Ctraccas And Cumana 
are tbe last of the 8paniah territories on this 
coast; but hi relating the origin and open* 
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{font of the mercantile company, in which an 
exclusive right of trade with them hai been 
vetted, I shall hereafter have occasion to con- 
sider their state and productions. 

The New Kingdom of Granada is entirely 
an inland country of great extent. This 
important addition was made to the domi- 
nions of Spain about the year 1536, by Se- 
bastian de Benalcazar and Gonzala Ximenes 
de Quesada, two of the bravest and most ac- 
complished officers employed in the conquest 
of America. The former, who commanded 
at that time in Quito, attacked it from the 
south; the latter made his invasion from 
Santa Martha on the north. As the original 
inhabitants of this region were farther ad- 
vanced in improvement than any people in 
America but the Mexicans and Peruvians, 2 
they defended themselves with great resolu- 
tion and good conduct. The abilities and 
perseverance of Benalcazar and Quesada sur- 
mounted all opposition, though not without 
encountering many dangers, and reduced 
the country into the form of a Spanish pro- 
vince. 

The New Kingdom of Granada is so far 
elevated above the level of the sea, that 
though it approaches almost to the equator, 
the climate is remarkably temperate. The 
fertility of its valleys is not inferior to that of 
the richest districts in America, and its higher 
grounds yield gold and precious stones of va- 
rious kinds. It is not by digging into the 
bowels of the earth that this gold is found; 
it is mingled with the soil near the surface, 
and separated from it by repeated washing 
with water. This operation is carried on 
wholly by negro slaves ; for though the chill 
subterranean air has been discovered, by ex- 
perience, to be so fatal to them, that they 
cannot be employed with advantage in the 
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deep silver mines, they are more capable of 
performing the other species of labour than 
Indians. As the natives in the New King- 
dom of Granada are exempt from that ser- 
vice, which has wasted their race so rapidly 
in other parts of America, the country is still 
remarkably populous. Some districts yield 
gold with a profusion no less wonderful than 
that in the vale of Cineguilla, which I have 
formerly mentioned, and it is often found in 
large j>qrita$ t or grains, which manifest the 
abundance in which it is produced. On a 
rising ground near Pamplona, single labour- 
ers have collected in a day what was equal in 
value to a thousand pesos. 8 A late governor 
of Santa F6 brought with him to Spain a 
lump of pure gold, estimated to be worth 
seven hundred and forty pounds sterling. 
This, which is, perhaps, the largest and finest 
specimen ever found in the New World, is 
now deposited in the royal cabinet of Madrid. 
But without founding any calculation on 
what is rare and extraordinary, the value of 
the gold usually collected in this couutry, 
particularly in the provinces of Popayan and 
Choco, is of considerable amount. Its towns 
are populous and flourishing. The number 
of inhabitants in almost every part of the 
country daily increases. Cultivation and in- 
dustry of various kinds begin to be encourag- 
ed, and to prosper. A considerable trade is 
carried on with Carthagena, the produce of 
the mines, and other commodities, being con- 
veyed down the great river of St. Magdalene 
to that city. On another quarter, the New 
Kingdom of Granada has a communication 
with the Atlantic by the river Orinoco ; but 
the country which stretches along its banks 
towards the east, is little known, and imper- 
fectly occupied by the Spaniards. 
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Ajtxr tracing the progress of the Spaniards 
in their discoveries and conquests during 
more than half a century, I have conducted 
them to that period when their authority was 
established over almost all the vast regions in 
the New World still subject to their dominion. 
The effect of tbetr settlements upon the coun- 
tries of which they took possession, the max- 
ims which they adopted in forming their new 
colonies, the interior structure and policy of 
these, together with the influence of their 
progressive improvement upon the parent 
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state, and upon the commercial intercourse 
of nations, are the objects to which we now 
turn our attention. 

The first visible consequence of the estab- 
lishments made by the Spaniards in America, 
was the diminution of the ancient inhabitants, 
to a degree equally astonishing and deplora- 
ble. I have already, on different occasions, 
mentioned the disastrous influence under 
which the connexion of the Americans with 
the people of our hemisphere commenced, 
both in the islands and in several parts of the 
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continent, and have touched upon various 
causes of their rapid vonsumption. Where- 
ver the inhabitants of America had resolu- 
tion to take arms in defence of their liberty 
and rights, many perished in the unequal 
contest, and were cut off by their fierce in- 
vaders. But the greatest desolation followed 
after the sword was sheathed, and the con- 
querors were settled in tranquillity. It was 
in the islands, and in those provinces of the 
continent which stretch from the gulf of Tri- 
nidad to the confines of Mexico, that the fa- 
tal effects of the Spanish dominion were first 
and most sensibly felt. All these were oc- 
cupied either by wandering tribes of hunters, 
or by such as had made but small progress in 
cultivation and industry. When they were 
compelled by their new masters to take up a 
fixed residence, and to apply to regular la. 
bour; when tasks were imposed upon them 
d ^proportioned to their strength, and were ex- 
acted with unrelenting severity, they possessed 
not vigour either of mind or of body to sus- 
tain this unusual load of oppression. Dejec- 
tion and despair drove many to end their 
lives by violence. Fatigue and famine des- 
troyed more. In all those extensive regions, 
the original race of inhabitants wasted away. 
In some it was totally extinguished. In 
Mexico, where a powerful and martial people 
distinguished their opposition to the Spaniards 
by efforts of courage worthy of a better fate, 
great numbers fell in the field ; and there, as 
well as in Peru, still greater numbers perish- 
ed under the hardships of attending the Spa- 
nish armies in their various expeditions and 
civil wars, worn out with the incessant toil 
of carrying their baggage, provisions, and 
military stores. 

But neither the rage nor cruelty of the 
Spaniards were so destructive to the people of 
Mexico and Peru, as the inconsiderate policy 
with which they established their new settle- 
ments. The former were temporary calami- 
ties, fatal to individuals ; the latter was a per- 
manent evil, which, with gradual consump- 
tion, wasted the nation. When the provinces 
of Mexico and Peru were divided among the 
conquerors, each was eager to obtain a dis- 
trict, from which he might expect an instan- 
taneous recompense for all his services. Sol- 
diers, accustomed to the carelessness and dis- 
^pation of a military life, had neither indus- 

■ try to carry on any plan of regular cultiva- 
tion, nor patience to wait for its slow but cer- 
tain tetarm. Instead of settling in the val- 
leys occupied by the natives where the fertili- 
ty pf the soil would have amply rewarded the 
diligence of the planter, they chose to fix 
Jbehr stations In some of the mountainous re- 
gtoni, frequent both in New Spain and in 
Pyru* To search fopr mines of gold and sil- 
ver* wee tbe chief object of their activity. 
The ‘prospects which this opens, and the al- 
tering* hopes which U continually presents, 
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correspond wonderfully with the spirit of en- 
terprise and adventure that animated the first 
emigrants to America in every part of their 
conduct. In order to push forward those fa- 
vourite projects, so many hands were wanted, 
that the service of the natives became indis- 
pensably requisite. They were accordingly 
compelled to abandon their ancient habits- 
tions in the plains, and driven in crowds to 
the mountains. This sudden transition from 
the sultry climate of the valleys to the chill 
penetrating air peculiar to high lands in the 
torrid tone ; exorbitant labour, scanty or un- 
wholesome nourishment, and the desponden- 
cy occasioned by a species of oppression to 
which they were not accustomed, and of 
which they saw no end, affected them nearly 
as much as their less industrious countrymen 
in the islands. They sunk under the united 
pressure of those calamities, and melted away 
with almost equal rapidity. b In consequence 
of this, together with the introduction of the 
small-pox, a malady unknown in America, 
and extremely fatal to the natives, 0 the num- 
ber of people both in New Spain and Peru 
was so much reduced, that in a few years the 
accounts of their ancient population appeared 
almost incredible [l64].<* 

Such are the most considerable events and 
causes which, by their combined operation, 
contributed to depopulate America. With- 
out attending to these, many authors, aston- 
ished at the suddenness of the desolation, 
have ascribed this unexampled event to a sys- 
tem of policy no less profound than atrocious. 
Tiie Spaniards, as they pretend, conscious of 
their own inability to occupy the vast regions 
which they had discovered, and foreseeing 
the impossibility of maintaining their author- 
ity over a people infinitely superior to them- 
selves in number, in order to preserve the 
possession of America, resolved to extermi- 
nate the inhabitants, and by converting a 
great part of the country into a desert, en- 
deavoured to secure tbeir own dominion over 
it [165]. But nations seldom extend their 
views to objects so remote, or lay tbeir plans 
so deep ; and, for the honour of humanity wa 
may observe, that no nation ever deliberately 
formed such an execrable scheme. The Spa- 
nish monarchs, far from acting upon any such 
system of destruction, were uniformly solici- 
tous for the preservation of their new sub* 
jects. With Isabelle, seel for propagating 
the Christian faith, together with the desire 
of communicating the knowledge of truth, 
and the consolations of religion, to people 
destitute of spiritual light, were more then . 
ostensible motives for encouraging Colum- 
bus to sttempt bis discoveries, Upon hk 
success, site endeavoured to fulfil her pleas 
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purpose, and manifested the most tender con- 
cern to secure not only religious instruction, 
but mild treatment, to that inoffensive race 
of men subjected to her crown [166]. Her 
successors adopted the same ideas; and, on 
many occasions, which I have mentioned, 
their authority was interposed, in the most 
vigorous exertions, to protect the people of 
America from the oppression of their Spa- 
nish subjects. Their regulations for this 
purpose were numerous, and often repeated. 
They were framed with wisdom, and dictated j 
by humanity. After their possessions in the 
New World became so extensive, as might 
have excited some apprehensions of difficulty 
in retaining their dominion over them, the 
spirit of their regulations was as mild as when 
their settlements were confined to the islands 
alone. Their solicitude to protect the In- 
dians seems rather to have augmented as their j 
acquisitions increased; and from ardour to 
accomplish this, they enacted, and endeavour- 
ed to enforce the execution of laws, which 
excited a formidable rebellion in one of their 
colonies, and spread alarm and disaffection 
through all the rest. But the avarice of in- 
dividuals was too violent to be controlled by 
the authority of laws. Rapacious and dar- 
ing adventurers, for removed from the sent 
of government, little accustomed to the re- 
straints of military discipline while in service, 
and still less disposed to respect the feeble 
jurisdiction of civil power in an infant colo- 
ny, despised or eluded every regulation that 
set bounds to their exactions and tyranny. 
The parent state, with persevering attention, 
issued edicts to prevent the oppression of the 
Indians ; the colonists, regardless of these, or 
trusting to their distance for impunity, con- 
tinued to consider and treat them a^ slaves. 
The governors themselves, and other officers 
employed in the colonies, several of whom 
were as indigent and rapacious as the adven- 
turers over whom they presided, were too apt 
to adopt their contemptuous ideas of the con- 
quered people ; and instead of checking, en- 
couraged or connived at their excesses. The 
desolation of the New World should not then 
be charged on the court of Spain, or be consi- 
dered as the efTect of any system of policy a- 
dopted there. It ought to be imputed wholly 
to the indigent and ofteu unprincipled adven- 
turers, whose fortune it was to be the con- 
querors and first planters of America, who, 
by measures no less inconsiderate than un- 
just, counteracted the edicts of their sove- 
reign, and have brought disgrace upon their 
country. 

With still greater injustice have many au- 
thors represented the in tolerating spirit of the 
Roman Catholic religion as the cause of exter- 
minating the Americans, and have accused the 
Spanish ecclesiastics of animating their coun- 
trymen to the slaughter of that innocent peo- 
ple, as idolaters and enemies of God. But the 


first missionaries who visited America, thongh 
weak and illiterate, were pious men. They 
early espoused the defence of the natives, and 
vindicated their character from the aspersions 
of their conquerors, who, describing them as 
incapable of being formed to the offices of 
civil life, or of comprehending the doctrines 
of religion, contended that they were a subor 
dinate race of men, on whom the hand of na- 
ture had set the mark of servitude. From the 
accounts which 1 have given of the humane 
and persevering zeal of the Spanish mission- 
aries, in protecting the helpless flock commit- 
ted to their charge, they appear in a Kght 
which reflects lustre upon their function. 
They were ministers of peace, who endeavour- 
ed to wrest the rod from the hands of oppres- 
sors. To their powerful interposition the A • 
inericans were indebted for every regulation 
tending to mitigate the rigour of their fate. 
The clergy in the Spanish settlements, regular 
as well as secular, are still considered by the 
Indians as their natural guardians, to whom 
they have recourse under the hardships and 
exactions to which they are too often exposed 

■Lie?]. 

But, notwithstanding the rapid depopula- 
tion of America, a very considerable number 
of the native race still remains both in Mexi- 
co and Peru, especially in those parts which 
were not exposed to the first fury of the Spa- 
nish arms, or desolated by the first efforts of 
their industry, still more ruinous. In Gutt- 
timaln, Chiapa, Nicaragua, and the other de 
lightful provinces of the Mexicau empire, 
which stretch along the South Sea, the race 
of Indians is still numerous. Their settle- 
ments in some places are so populous as to 
merit the name of cities [168]. In the three 
audiences into which New Spain is divided, 
there are at least two millions of Indians ; a 
pitiftil remnant, indeed, of its ancient popula- 
tion, but such as still forms a body of people 
superior in number to that of all the other in- 
habitants of this extensive country [169]. 
In Peru, several districts, particularly in the 
kingdom of Quito, are occupied almost en- 
tirely by Indians. In other provinces they ire 
mingled with the Spaniards, and in many of 
their settlements are almost the only persons 
who practise the mechanic arts, and fill most 
of the inferior stations in society 
habitants both of Mexico and Peru 
customed to a fixed residence, 
tain degree of regular Indus 
was requisite in bringing 
formity with the Europe 
But wherever the Sp 
the savage tribes of 
to incorporate with 
fruitless, and often fi 
patient of restraint, 
a mark of servility) 
their original seats, a 
dence in mountains an 
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their oppressors, or perished when reduced to 
a state repugnant to their ancient ideas and 
habits. In the districts adjacent to Cart ha- 
gena, to Panama, and to Buenos- Ayres, the 
desolation is more general than even in those 
parts of Mexico and Peru of which the Spa- 
niards have taken most full possession. 

But the establishments of the Spaniards in 
the New World, though fatal to its ancient 
inhabitants, were made at a period when that 
monarchy was capable of forming them to best 
advantage. By the union of all its petty king- 
doms, Spain was become a powerful state, 
equal to so great an undertaking. Its mo- 
narch*, having extended their prerogatives far 
beyond the limits which once circumscribed 
the regal power in every kingdom of Europe, 
were hardly subject tocoutroul, either in con- 
certing or in executing their measures. In 
every wide-extended empire, the form of go- 
vernment must be simple, and the sovereign 
authority such that its resolutions may be 
taken with promptitude, and may pervade the 
whole with sufficient force. Such was the 
power of the Spanish monarch*, when they 
were called to deliberate concerning the mode 
of establishing their dominion over the most 
remote provinces which had ever been sub- 
jected to any European state. In this delibe- 
ration they felt themselves under no constitu- 
tional restraint, and that, as independent roas- 
ters of their own resolves, they might issue the 
edicts requisite for modelling the government 
of the new colonies by a mere act of preroga- 
tive. 

Tliis early interposition of the Spanish 
crown in order to regulate the policy and trade 
of its colonies, is a peculiarity which distin- 
guishes their progress from that of the co- 
lonies of any other European nation. When 
the Portuguese, the English and French, took 
possession of the regions in America which 
they now occupy, the advantages which these 
promised to yield were so remote and uncer- 
tain, that their colonies were suffered to strug- 
gle through a hard infancy, almost without 
guidance or protection from the parent state. 
But gold and silver, the first productions of 
the Spanish settlements in the New World, 
were more alluring, and immediately attract- 
ed the attention of their monarchs. Though 
they had contributed little to the discovery, 
and almost nothing to the conquest of the New 
World, they instantly assumed the function of 
its legislators, and having acquired a species 
of dominion formerly. unknown, they formed 
a plan for exercising it, to which nothing simi- 
lar occurs in the history of human affairs. 

The fundamental maxim of Spanish juris- 
prudence, with respect to America, is to con- 
sider what has been acquired there as vested 
in the crown, rather than in the state. By the 
bull of Alexander VI., on which, as its great 
chatter, Spain founded its right, all the re- 
gions that bud been, or should be discovered, 
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were bestowed as a free gift upon Ferdinand 
and Isabella. They and their successors were 
uniformly held to be the universal proprietors 
of the vast territories which the arms of their 
subjects conquered in the New world. From 
them all grants of land there flowed, and to 
them they finally returned. The leaders who 
conducted the various expeditions, the gover- 
nors who presided over the different colonies, 
the officers of justice and the ministers of re- 
ligion, were all appointed by their authority, 
and removable at their pleasure. The people 
who composed infant settlements were entitled 
to no privleges independent of the sovereign, 
or that served as a barrier against the power 
of the crown. It is true, that when towns 
were built, and formed into bodies corporate, 
the citizens were permitted to elect their own 
magistrates, who governed them by laws which 
the community enacted. Even in the most 
despotic states, this feeble spark of liberty is 
not extinguished. But in the cuies of Spanish 
America this jurisdiction is merely municipal, 
and is confined to the regulation of their own 
interior commerce and police. In whatever 
relates to public government, and the general 
interest, the will of the sovereign is law. No 
political power originates from the people. 
All centres in the crown, and in the officers of 
its nomination. 

When the conquests of the Spaniards in 
America were completed, their monarchs, in 
forming the plan of internal policy for their 
new dominions, divided them into two im- 
mense governments, one subject to the vice- 
roy of New Spain, the other to the viceroy of 
Peru. The jurisdiction of the former extend- 
ed over all the provinces belonging to Spain 
in the northern division of the American con- 
tinent. Under that of the latter, was compre- 
hended whatever she possessed in South Ame- 
rica. This arrangement, which, from the be- 
ginning, was attended with many inconveni- 
ences, became intolerable when the remote 
provinces of each viceroyalty began to im- 
prove in industry and population. The peo- 
ple complained of their subjection to a superi- 
or, whose place of residence was so distant, or 
so inaccessible, as almost excluded them from 
any intercourse with the seat of government. 
The authority of the viceroy over districts so 
far removed from bis own eye and observation 
was unavoidably both feeble and ill directed. 
As a remedy for those evils, a third viceroyal- 
ty has been established in the present century* 
at Sante F6 de Bogota, the capital of the new 
kingdom of Granada, the jurisdiction of which 
extends over the whole kingdom of Tierra 
Firm£, and the province of Quito. 9 Those 
viceroys not only represent the person of their 
sovereign, but possess his regal prerogatives 
within the precincts of their own governments 
in their utmost extent Like him, they exer- 
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rise supreme authority in every department of 
government, civil, military, and criminal. 
They have the sole right of nominating the 
persons who bold many offices of the highest 
importance, and the occasional privilege of 
supplying these which, when they become va- 
cant by death, are in the royal gift, until the 
successeor appointed by the King tball arrive. 
The external pomp of their government is 
suited to its real dignity and power. Their 
courti are formed upon the model of that st 
Madrid, with horse and foot guards, a house* 
hold regularly established, numerous attend- 
ants, and ensigns of command, displaying such 
magnificence as hardly retains the appearance 
of delegated authority, f 

But as the viceroys cannot discharge in 
person the functions of a supreme magistrate 
in every part of their extensive jurisdiction, 
they fire aided in their government by officers 
and tribunals similar to those in Spain. The 
conduct of civil affairs in the various provinces 
and districts into which the Spanish domi- 
nions in America are divided, is committed 
to magistrates of various orders and denomi- 
nations; some appointed by the King, others 
by the viceroy, but all subject to the command 
of the latter, and amenable to his jurisdiction. 
The administration of justice is vested in tri- 
bunals, known by the name of Audiences, and 
formed upon the model of the Court of Chan- 
cery in Spain. These are eleven in number, 
and dispense justice to as many districts, into 
which the Spanish dominions in America are 
divided [170]. The number of judges in the 
Court of Audience is various, according to 
the extent and importance of their jurisdiction. 
The station is no less honourable than lucra- 
tive, and is commonly filled by persons of 
such abilities and merit as renders this tribu- 
nal extremely respectable. Both civil and 
criminal causes come under their cognizance, 
and for each peculiar judges are set apart. 
Though it is only in the most despotic govern- 
ments thpt the sovereign exercises in person 
the formidable prerogative of administering 
justice to his subjects, and in absolving or 
condemning, consults no law but what is de- 
posited in his own breast ; though in all the 
monarchies of Europe, judicial authority is 
committed to magistrates, whose decisions are 
regulated by known laws and established 
forms, the Spanish viceroys have often at- 
tempted to intrude themselves into the seat of 
justice, and, with an ambition which their 
distance from the control of a superior ren- 
dered bold, bave aspired at a power which 
tbrir master does not venture to assume. In 
order to check an usurpation which must 
have annihilated justica and security in the 
Spanish colonies, by subjecting the lives and 
property of all to tbe will of a single mao, the 
viceroys have been prohibited, in tbe most ex- 


plicit terms, by repeated laws, from interfer- 
ing in the judicial proceedings of the Courts 
of Audience, or from delivering an opinion, 
or giving a voice with respect to any point 
litigated before them.fi In some particular 
cases, in which any question of civil right is 
involved, even the political regulations of the 
viceroy may be brought under the review of 
the Court of Audience, which, in those in- 
stances, may be deemed an intermediate power 
placed between him and the people, as a con- 
stitutional barrier to circumscribe his juris- 
diction. But as legal restraints on a person 
who represents the sovereign, and is clothed 
witli his authority, are little suited to the ge- 
nius of Spanish policy, the hesitation and 
reserve with which it confers this power on 
the Courts of Audience are remarkable. 
They may advise, they may remonstrate ; but, 
in the event of a direct collision between their 
opinion and the will of the viceroy, what he 
determines must be carried into execution, 
and nothing remains for them, but to lay the 
matter before the King and the Council of the 
Indies, h But to be entitled to remonstrate, 
and inform against a person, before Whom 
all others must be silent, and tamely submit 
to his decrees, is a privilege which adds dignity 
to the Courts of Audience. This is further 
augmented by another circumstance. Upon 
the death of a viceroy, without any provision 
of a successor by the King, the supreme 
power is vested in the Court of Audience 
resident in the capital of the viceroyalty, and 
the senior judge, assisted by his brethren, 
exercises all the functions of the viceroy 
while the office continues vacant.! In mat- 
ters which come under the cognizance of the 
Audiences m the course of their ordinary 
jurisdiction as courts of justice, their sentenc- 
es are final in every litigation concerning pro- 
perty of less value than six thousand pesos ; 
but when the subject in dispute exceeds that 
sum, their decisions are subject to review, and 
may be carried by appeal before tbe Royal 
Council of tbe Indies. k 
In this council, one of the most consider- 
able in the monarchy for dignity and pbwer, 
is vested tbe supreme government of all tbe 
Spanish dominions in America. It was first 
established by Ferdinand in the year 1511, 
and brought into a more perfect form by 
Charles V. in the year 1524. Its jurisdic- 
tion extends to every department, ecclesiasti- 
cal, civil, military, and commercial. All laws 
and ordinances relative to the government 
and police of the colonies originate there, 
and must be approved of by two-tbirds of tbe 
members, before they are issued in tbe name 
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of the King. All tlie offices, of which the 
nomination is reserved to the crown, are con- 
ferred in this council. To it, each person 
employed in America, from the viceroy down- 
wards, is accountable. It reviews their con- 
duct, rewards their services, and inflicts the 
punishments due to their malversations.! 
Before it is laid whatever intelligence, either 
public or secret, is received from America ; 
and every scheme of improving the adminis- 
tration, the police, or the commerce of the 
colonies, is submitted to its consideration. 
From the first institution of the Council of 
the Indies, it has been the constant object of 
the Catholic monarchs to maintain its autho- 
rity, and to make such additions from time to 
time, both to its power and its splendour, as 
might render it formidable to all their sub- 
jects in the New World. Whatever degree 
of public order and virtue still remains in 
that country, where so many circumstances 
conspire to relax the former, and to corrupt 
the latter, may be ascribed in a great measure 
to the wise regulations and vigilant inspection 
of this respectable tribunal. m 

As the King is sqpposed to be always pre- 
sent in his Council of the Indies, its meet- 
ings are held in the place where he resides. 
Another tribunal has been instituted, in order 
to regulate such commercial affairs as requir- 
ed the immediate and pergonal inspection of 
those appointed to superintend them. This 
is called Casa de la Contra ta cion, or the House 
of Trade, and was established in Seville, the 
port to which commerce with the New World 
was confined, as early as the year 1501. 
It may be oonsidered both as a board of trade, 
and as a court of judicature. In the former 
capacity, it takes cognizance of whatever re- 
lates to the intercourse of Spain with Ameri- 
ca, it regulates what commodities should be 
exported thither, and has the inspection of 
such as are received in return. It decides 
concerning the departure of the fleets for the 
West-Indies, the freight and burden of the 
ships, their equipment and destination. In 
- the latter capacity, it judges with respect to 
every question, civil, commercial, or criminal, 

• arising in consequence of the transactions of 
Spain with America ; and in both these de- 
partments its decisions are exempted from the 
review of any -court but that of the Council 
of the Indies. 11 

Such la the great outline of that system of 
government which Spain has established in 
her American colonies. To enumerate the 
various subordinate boards and officers em- 
ployed in the administration of justice, in 
collecting the public revenue, and in regulat- 
ing the interior police of the country ; to de- 
scribe tbeir different functions, and to inquire 

‘ Recap. Mb. il. tit ii. I 1 , 3, Ac. 

“ Solon. de Jure Ind. lib. iv. 1. 13. 

• Recap. Mb. lx. tit t Veitk Norte de la Oontrats- 
tien, lib. L e. 1. 


the mode and effect of their operations ; 
would prove a detail no less intricate than 
minute and uninteresting. 

The first object of the Spanish monarchs 
was to secure the productions of the colonies 
to the parent state, by an absolute prohibition 
of any intercourse with foreign nations. 
They took possession of America by right of 
conquest, and conscious not only of the fee- 
bleness of their infant settlement^ but aware 
of the difficulty in establishing their dominion 
over regions so extensive, or in retaining so 
many reluctant nations under the yoke, they 
dreaded the intrusion of strangers; they even 
shunned their inspection, and endeavoured 
to keep them at a distance from their coasts. 
This spirit of jealousy and exclusion, which 
at first was natural, and perhaps necessary, 
augmented as their possessions in America 
extended, and the value of them came to be 
more fully understood. In consequence of 
it, a system of colonising was introduced, to 
which there had hitherto been nothing similar 
among mankind. In the ancient world, it 
was not uncommon to send forth colonies. 
But they were of two kinds only. They 
were either migrations, which served to dis- 
burden a state of its superfluous subjects, 
when they multiplied too fast for the terri- 
tory which they occupied ; or they were mili- 
tary detachments, stationed as garrisons in a 
conquered province. The colonies of some 
Greek republics, and the swarms of northern 
barbarians which settled in different parts of 
Europe, were of the first species. The Ro- 
man colonies were of the second. In the 
former, the connexion with the mother coun- 
try quickly ceased, and they became indepen- 
dent states. In the latter, as the disjunction 
was not complete, the dependence continued. 
In their American settlements, the Spanish 
monarchs took what was peculiar to each, and 
studied to unife them. By sending colonies 
to regions so remote, by establishing in each 
a form of interior policy and administration, 
under distinct governors, and with peculiar 
laws, they disjoined them from the mother 
country. By retaining in their own hands 
the rights of legislation, as well as that of 
imposing taxes, together with the power of 
nominating the persons who filled every de- 
partment of executive government, civil or 
military, they secured tbeir dependence upon 
the parent state. Happily for Spain, the si- 
tuation of her colonies was such as rendered 
it possible to reduce this new idea into prac- 
tice. Almost all the countries which she had 
discovered and occupied, lay within the tro- 
pics. The productions of that large portion 
of the globe are different from those of Eu- 
rope, even in its most southern provinces. 
The qualities of the climate and of the soH 
naturally turn the industry of sudh as settle 
there into new channels. When the Spa- 
niards first took po sse s s ion of their dominions 
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In America, the precious metals which they f ctsioned. As soon as the rage for discovery 
yielded were the only object that attracted and adventure began to abate, the Spaniards 

their attention. Even when their efforts opened their eyes to dangers and distresses, 

began to take a better direction, they employ- which at first they did not perceive, or had 
ed themselves almost wholly in rearing such despised. The numerous hardships with 
peculiar productions of the climate, as, from which the members of infant colonies have to 
their rarity or value, were of chief demand struggle, the diseases of unwholesome cli- 
in the mother country. Allured by vast mates, fatal to the constitution of Euro- 
prospects of immediate wealth, they disdained peans; the difficulty of bringing a country 

to waste their industry on what wa3 less lu- covered with forests into culture; the want 
crative, but of superior moment. In order of hands necessary for labour in some pro- 
to render it impossible to correct this error, vinces, and the slow reward of industry in 
and to prevent them from making any efforts all, unless where the accidental discovery of 
in industry which might interfere with those mines enriched a few fortunate adventurers, 
of the mother country, the establishment of were evils universally felt and magnified, 
several species of manufactures, and even the Discouraged by the view of these, the spirit 
culture of the vine, or olive, are prohibited of migration was so much damped, that sixty 
iu the Spanish colonies [ 171], under severe years after the discovery of the New World, 
penalties. 0 They must trust entirely to the the number of Spaniards in all its provinces 
mother country for the objects of primary ne- is computed not to have exceeded fifteen 
cessity. Their clothes, their furniture, their thousand [172], 

instruments of labour, their luxuries, and The mode in which property was distribute 
even a considerable part of the provisions ed in the Spanish colonies, and the regula- 
which they consume, were imported from lions established with respect to the trans- 
Spain. During a great part of the sixteenth mission of it, whether by descent or by sale, 
century, Spain, possessing an extensive com- were extremely unfavourable to population, 
merce and flourishing manufactures, could In order to promote a rapid increase of peo- 
supply with ease the growing demands of her pie in any new settlement, property in land 
colonies from her own stores. The produce ought to be divided into small shares, and 
of their mines and plantations was given in the alienation of it should be rendered ex- 
exchange for these. But all that the colonies tremely easy . ** But the rapaciousness of the 
received, as well as all that they gave, was Spanish conquerors of the New World paid 
conveyed in Spanish bottoms. No vessel be- no regard to this fundamental maxim of po- 
longing to the colonies was ever permitted to licy ; and, as they possessed power which en- 
carry the commodities of America to Europe, abled them to gratify the utmost extravagance 
Even the commercial intercourse of one co- of their w ishes, many seized districts of great 
lony with another was either absolutely pro- extent, and held them as mcamiendas. By 
bibited, or limited by many jealous restric- degrees they obtained the privilege of con- 
tions. All that America yields flows into the verting a part of these into Mayorasgos , a spe- 
ports of Spain; all that it consumes must cies of fief, introduced into the Spanish sys- 
issue from them. No foreigner can enter its tern of feudal jurisprudence/ which can nei- 
colonies without express permission ; no ves- ther be divided nor alienated. Thus a great 
ael of any foreign nation is received into portion of landed property, under this rigid 
their harbours ; and the pains of death, with form of entail, is withheld from circulation, 
confiscation of moveables, are denounced a- and descends from father to son unimproved, 
gainst every inhabitant who presumes to trade and of little value either to the proprietor or 
with them. p Thus the colonies are kept in to the community. In the account which I 
a state of perpetual pupillage ; and by the in- have given of the reduction of Peru, various 
troduction of this commercial dependence, a examples occur of enormous tracts of coun- 
refinement in policy of which Spain set the try occupied by some of the conquerors. 1 
first example to the European nations, the The excesses in other provinces were similar; 
supremacy of the parent state hath been for as the value of the lands which the Spa- 
maintained over remote colonies during two niards acquired was originally estimated ac- 
centuries and a half. cording to the number of Indians which liv- 

Such are the capital maxims to which the ed upon them, America was in general so 

Spanish monarchs seem to have attended in thinly peopled, that only districts of great 
forming their new settlements in America, extent could afford such a number of la- 

But they could not plant with the same ra- bourers as might be employed in the mines 

pidity that they had destroyed ; And from with any prospect of considerable gain. The 
many concurring causes, their progress has pernicious effects of those radical errors in 
been extremely slow, in filling up the im- the distribution and nature of property in 
mense void which their devastations had oc- the Spanish settlements, are felt through 
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every department of industry, and may be 
considered as one great cause of a progress 
in population so much slower than that which 
has taken place in better constituted colonies 

173\ 

To this we may add, that the support of 
the enormous and expensive fabric of their 
ecclesiastical establishment has been a burden 
on the Spanish colonies, which has greatly 
retarded the progress of population and in- 
dustry, The payment of tithes is a heavy 
tax on industry ; and if the exaction of them 
be not regulated and circumscribed by the 
wisdom of the civil magistrate, it becomes 
intolerable and ruinous. But instead of any 
restraint on the claims of ecclesiastics, the 
inconsiderate zeal of the Spanish legislators 
admitted them into America in their full ex- 
tent, and at once imposed on their infant co- 
lonies a burden which is in no slight degree 
oppressive to society, even in its most im- 
proved state. As early as the year 1501, the 
payment of tithes in the colonies was enjoin- 
ed, and the mode of it regulated by law. 
Every article of primary necessity, towards 
which the attention of new settlers must na- 
turally be turned, is subjected to that griev- 
ous exaction. 1 Nor were the demands of 
the clergy confined to articles of simple and 
easy culture. Its more artificial and operose 
productions, such as sugar, indigo, and 
cochineal, were soon declared to be tithable ; u 
and thus the industry of the planter was tax- 
ed in every stage of its progress, from its 
rudest essay to its highest improvement. To 
the weight of this legal imposition, the bi- 
gotry of the American Spaniards has made 
many voluntary additions. From their fond 
delight in the external pomp and parade 
of religion, and from superstitious reverence 
for ecclesiastics of every denomination, they 
have bestowed profuse donatives on churches 
and monasteries, and have unprofitably wast- 
ed a large proportion of that wealth, which 
might have nourished and given vigour to 
productive labour in growing colonies. 

But so fertile and inviting are the regions 
of America which the Spaniards have occupi- 
ed, that, notwithstanding all the circumstan- 
ces which have checked and retarded popula- 
tion, it has gradually increased, and filled the 
colonies of Spain with citizens of various or- 
ders. Among these, the Spaniards, who ar- 
rived from Europe, distinguished by the name 
of Chapetones, are the first in rank and power. 
From the jealous attention of the Spanish 
court to secure the dependence of the colonies 
on the parent state, all departments of conse- 
quence are filled by persons sent from Eu- 
rope i and in order to prevent any of dubious 
fidelity from being employed, each mutt bring 
proof of a clear descent from a family of Old 
ChmtioMt untainted with any mixture of 

« Recop. lib. 1. tit xtv. L t. 

• Recop. lib. I* tit xiv. 1. 5, and 4. 


Jewish or Mahometan blood, and never dis* 
graced by any censure of the inquisition/ 
In such pure hands, power it deemed to be 
safely lodged, and almost every public func- 
tion, from the viceroyalty, downwards, itcom- 
mitted to them alone. Every person, who, 
by his birth or residence in America, may be 
suspected of any attachment or interest adverse 
to the mother- country, is the object of die- 
trust to such a degree, as amounts nearly to 
an exclusion from all offices of confidence or 
authority [174]. By this conspicuous predi- 
lection of the court, the Chapetones are raised 
to such pre-eminence in America, that they 
look down with disdain on every other orde» 
of men. 

The character and state of the Creoles i, or 
descendants of Europeans settled in America, 
the second class of subjects in the Spanish co- 
lonies, have enabled the Chapetones to acquire 
other advantages, hardly less considerable than 
those which they derive from the partial favour 
of government. Though some of the Creolian 
race are descended from the conquerors of the 
New World ; though others can trace up their 
pedigree to the noblest families in Spain ; 
though many are possessed of ample fortunes ; 
yet, by the enervating influence of a sultry 
climate, by the rigour of a jealous government, 
and by their despair of attaining that distiae* 
lion to which mankind naturally aspire, the vi- 
gour of their minds is so entirely broken, that 
a great part of them waste life in luxurious 
indulgences, mingled with an illiberal super- 
stition still more debasing. Languid and un- 
enterprising, the operations of an active extend- 
ed commerce would be to them so cumbersome 
and oppressive, that in almost every port of 
America they decline engaging in it. The 
interior traffic of every colony, as well as any 
trade which is permitted with the neighbour- 
ing provinces, and with Spain itself, are car- 
ried on chiefly by the Chapetones ; w who, as 
the recompense of their industry, amass im- 
mense wealth, while the Creoles, sunk in sloth, 
are satisfied with the revenues of their pater- 
nal estates. 

From this stated competition for power and 
wealth between these two orders of citizens, 
and the various passions excited by a rivalship 
so interesting, their hatred is violent and im- 
placable. On every occasion, symptoms of 
this aversion break out, and the common ap- 
pellations which each bestows on the other, 
are as contemptuous as those which flow from 
the most deep-rooted national antipathy.* 
The court of Spain, from a refinement of die. 
trustful policy, cherishes those seeds of dis- 
cord, and foments this mutual jealousy, wbieh 
not only prevents the two most powerful 
classes of its subjects in the New World 
from combining against the parent state, but 

* Recopil. lib. ix. tit xxvl, 1 15, lfi. 

* Voy. de Uttoe, l *7» Ml. Voy. <te Frwiar, yn. 
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prompts each, with the most vigilant teal,. to 
observe the motions and to counteract the 
schemes of tee other. 

The third class of inhabitants in the Spa- 
nish colonies is a mixed race, the offspring 
either of a European and a Negro, or of a 
European and Indian, the former called Mu- 
lattos , the latter Mestizos. As the court of 
Spain, solicitous to incorporate its new vassals 
with its ancient subjects, early encouraged the 
Spaniards settled in America to marry the na- 
tives of that country, several alliances of this 
kind were formed in their infant colonies. y 
But it has been more owing to licentious in- 
dulgence than to compliance with this in- 
junction of their sovereigns, that this mixed 
breed has multiplied so greatly as to consti- 
tute a considerable part of the population in 
all the Spanish settlements. The several 
stages of descent in this race, and the gradual 
variations of shade until -the African black or 
the copper colour of America brighten into 
a European complexion, are accurately mark- 
ed by the Spaniards, and each distinguished 
by a peculiar name. Those of the first and 
second generations are considered and treated 
as mere Indians and Negroes; but in the 
third descent, the characteristic hue of the 
former disappears ; and in the fifth, the deeper 
tint of the latter is so entirely effaced, that 
they can no longer be distinguished from Eu- 
ropeans, and become entitled to all their pri- 
vileges.* It is chiefly by this mixed race, 
whose frame is remarkably robust and hardy, 
that the mechanic arts are carried on in the 
Spanish settlements, and other active functions 
in society are discharged, when the two higher 
classes of citizens, from pride or from indo- 
lence, disdain to exercise.* 

The Negroes bold the fourth rank among 
the inhabitants of the Spanish colonies. The 
introduction of that unhappy part of the hu- 
man species into America, together with their 
services and sufferings there, shall be fully ex- 
plained in another place ; here they are men- 
tioned chiefly in order to point out a peculi- 
arity in their situation under the Spanish do- 
minion. In several of their settlements, par- 
ticularly In New Spain, Negroes are mostly 
employed in domestic service. They form a 
principal part in the train of luxury, and are 
cherished and caressed by their superiors, to 
whose vanity and pleasures they are equally 
subservient. Their dress and appearance are 
hardly less splendid than that of their masters, 
whose manner* they imitate, and whose pas- 
sions they imbibe. h Elevated by this distinc- 
tion, they have assumed such a tone of supe- 
riority over the Indians, and treat them with 
such insolence and scorn, that the antipathy 

r Reeoptl. Mb. vi. tit t L % Henreta, dec. 1. lib. v. 
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between the two races has become implacable. 
Even in Peru, where negroes seem to be more 
numerous, and are employed in field-work aa 
well as domestic service, they maintain their v 
ascendant over the Indians, and the mutual 
hatred of one to the other subsists with equal 
violence. The laws have industriously fo- 
mented this aversion, to which accident gave 
rise, and, by most rigorous injunctions, have 
endeavoured to prevent every intercourse that 
might form a bond of union between the two 
races. Thus, by an artful policy, the Spani- 
ards derive strength from that circumstance 
in population which is the weakness of other 
European colonies, and have secured, as asso- 
ciates and defenders, those very persons whb 
elsewhere are objects of jealousy and ter- 
ror. 0 

The Indians form the last and the most de- 
pressed order of men in the country which be- 
longed to their ancestors. I have already 
traced the progress of the Spanish ideas with 
respect to the condition and treatment of that 
people ; and have mentioned the most impor- 
tant of their more early regulations, concern- 
ing a matter of so much consequence in the 
administration of their new dominions. But 
since the period to which I have brought down 
the history of America, the information and 
experience acquired during two centuries have 
enabled the court of Spain to make such im- 
provements in this part of its American sys- 
tem, that a short view of the present condition 
of the Indians may prove both curious and in- 
teresting. 

By the famous regulations of Charles V. in 
1542, which have been so often mentioned, the 
high pretensions of the conquerors of the New 
World, who considered its inhabitants as slaves 
to whose service they had acquired a full right 
of property, were finally abrogated. From 
that period, the Indians have been reputed 
freemen, and entitled to the privileges of sub- 
jects. When admitted into this rank, it was 
deemed just that they should contribute to- 
wards the support and improvement of the so- 
ciety which had adopted them as members. 
But as no considerable benefit could be ex- 
pected from the voluntary efforts of meu un- 
acquainted with regular industry, and avers* 
to labour, the court of Spain found it neces- 
sary to fix and secure, by proper regulations, 
what it thought reasonable to exact from them. 
With this view an annual tax was imposed 
upon every male, from the age of eighteen to 
fi Ay ; and at the same time, the nature as well 
as the extent of the services which they might 
be required to perform, were ascertained with 
precision. This tribute varies in different pro- 
vinces ; but if we take that paid in New Spain 
as a medium, its annual amount is nearly foul 
shillings a-bead ; no exorbitant sum in coun- 
tries where, as at the source of wealth, the 

• ReoopIL lib. vli. tit v. L 7* Herrera, dec. 8. lib* 
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value of money is extremely low [ 175),* The 
* right of levying this tribute likewise varies. 
In America* every Indian is either an imme- 
diate vassal of the crown* or depends upon 
some subject to whom the district in which be 
resides has been granted for a limited time* 
under the denomination of an encomienda. In 
the former case* about three-fourths of the tax 
is paid into the royal treasury ; in the latter* 
the same proportion of it belongs to the holder 
of the grant. When Spain first took posses- 
sion of America* the greater part of it was 
parcelled out among its conquerors* or those 
who. first settled there* and but a small por- 
tion reserved for the crown. As those grants* 
which were made for two lives only,® reverted 
successively to the sovereign* he had it in his 
power either to diffuse his favours by grants 
to new proprietors* or to augment his own re- 
venue by valuable annexations [176]. Of 
these* the latter has been frequently chosen ; 
the number of Indians now depending imme- 
diately on the crown is much greater than in 
the first stage after the conquest* and this 
branch of the royal revenue continues to ex- 
tend. 

The benefit arising from the services of the 
Indians accrues either to the crown* or to 
the holder of the encomienda, according to 
the same rule observed in the payment of tri- 
bute. Those services, however* which can 
now be legally exacted* are very different 
from the tasks originally imposed upon the 
Indians. The nature of the work which they 
must perform is defined* and an equitable re- 
compense is granted for their labour. The 
stated services demanded of the Indians may 
be divided into two branches. They are ei- 
ther employed in works of primary necessity* 
without which society cannot subsist comfor- 
tably* or are compelled to labour in the 
mines, from which the Spanish colonies de- 
rive their chief value and importance. In 
consequence of the former, they are obliged 
to assist in the culture of maize* and other 
grain of necessary consumption ; in tending 
cattle; in erecting edifices of public utility; 
in building bridges, and in forming high 
roads ;f but they cannot be constrained to la- 
bour In raising vineB, olives* and sugar-canes* 
or any species of cultivation which has for its 
object the gratification of luxury, or commer- 
cial profit*? In consequence of the latter* 
tbe Indians are compelled to undertake the 
more unpleasant task of extracting ore from 
tbe bowels of the earth* and of refining it by 
successive processes* no less unwholesome 
than operose [177]. 


« Feeopil. lib. v. tit vi. i. 42. Hackluyt, voL lit p. 
461. 
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The mode of exacting both these services 
is tbe same, and is under regulations framed 
with a view of rendering it as ffttle oppres- 
sive as possible to the Indians. They are 
called out successively in divisions* termed 
Afitas , and no person can be compelled to go 
-but in his turn. In Peru, the number called 
out must not exceed the seventh part of tbe 
inhabitants in any district, h In New Spain* 
where the Indians are more numerous* it is 
fixed at four in the hundred.! During what 
time the labour of such Indians as are em- 
ployed in agriculture continues, I have not 
been able to learn [178]. But in Peru, each 
mita, or division* destined for the mines* re- 
mains there six months ; and while engaged 
in this service, a labourer never receives less 
than two shillings a-day, and often earns 
more than double that sum.k No Indian* 
residing at a greater distance than thirty 
miles from a mine* is included in the mita or 
division employed in working it ; * nor are 
the inhabitants of the low country exposed 
now to c ertain destruction as they were at 
first* when under the dominion of tbe con- 
querors, by compelling them to remove from 
that warm climate to the cold elevated regions 
where minerals abound [179]. 1,1 

The Indians who live in the principal 
towns are entirely subject to the Spanish laws 
and magistrates; but in their own villages 
they are governed by caziques, some of whom 
are the descendants of their ancient lords, 
others are named by the Spanish viceroys. 
These regulate the petty affairs of the people 
under them* according to maxims of justice 
transmitted to them by tradition from their 
ancestors. To the Indians* this jurisdiction* 
lodged in such friendly hands* affords some 
consolation ; and so little formidable is this 
dignity to their new masters* that they often 
allow it to descend by hereditary right. n 
For the farther relief of men so much expos- 
ed to oppression* the Spanish court baa ap- 
pointed an officer in every district* with the 
title of Protector of the Indians. It is bis 
function* as the name implies* to assert tbe 
rights of the Indians ; to appear as their de- 
fender in the courts of justice ; and* by the 
interposition of his authority* to set bounds 
to the encroachments and exactions of bis 
countrymen. 0 A certain portion of the re- 
served fourth of the annual tribute is destined 
for the salary of the caziques and protectors ; 
another is applied to the maintenance of the 
clergy employed in tbe instruction of the 
Indians. P Another part seems to be appro. 
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pmted for the benefit of the Indians them 
selves, and Is applied for the payment of 
their tribute in years of famine, or when a 
particular district is affected by any extraor- 
dinary local calamity. 4 Besides this, pro- 
vision is made by various laws, that hospitals 
shall be founded in every new settlement for 
the reception of Indians. 1 * Such hospitals 
have accordingly been erected, both for the 
indigent and infirm, in Lima, in Cusco, and 
in Mexico, where the Indians are treated 
with tenderness and humanity. 1 

Such are the leading principles in the ju- 
risprudence and policy by which the Indians 
are now governed in the provinces belong- 
ing to Spain. In those regulations of the 
Spanish monarchs, we discover no traces of 
that cruel system of extermination which 
they have been charged with adopting ; and 
if we admit that the necessity of procuring 
subsistence for their colonies, or the advan- 
tages derived from working the mines, give 
them a right to avail themselves of the labour 
of the Indians, we must allow, that the at- 
tention with which they regulate and recom- 
pense that labour, is provident and sagacious. 
In no code of laws is greater solicitude dis- 
played, or precautions multiplied with more 
prudent concern for the preservation, the se- 
curity, and the happiness of the subject, than 
we discover in the collection of the Spanish 
laws for the Indies. But those later regula- 
tions, like the more early edicts which have 
been already mentioned, have too^pften prov- 
ed ineffectual remedies against the evils 
which they were intended to prevent In 
every age, if the same causes continue to o- 
perate, the same effects must follow. From 
the immense distance between the power in- 
trusted with the execution of laws, and that 
by whose authority they are enacted, the vi- 
gour even of tbe most absolute government 
must relax, and the dread of a superior, too 
remote to observe with accuracy, or to punish 
with despatch, must insensibly abate. Not/ 
withstanding the numerous injunctions of the 
Spanish monarch, the Indians still suffer on 
many occasions, both from the avarice of in- 
dividuals, and from the exactions of the ma- 
gistrates, who ought to have protected them ; 
unreasonable tasks are imposed ; the term of 
their labour is prolonged beyond tbe period 
fixed by law, and they groan under many of 
tbe insults and wrongs which are tbe lot of 
a dependent people [180]. From some in- 
formation on which I can depend, such op- 
pression abounds more in Peru than in any 
other colony. But it is not general. Ac* 
cording to the accounts, even of those authors 
who are most disposed to exaggerate the suf- 
ferings of the Indians, they, in several pro- 
vinces, enjoy not only ease, but affluence; 


i Recop. lib. vi tit iv. L 15. 
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they possess large farms ; they are masters of 
numerous herds and flocks; and, by the 
knowledge which they have acquired of Eu- 
ropean arts and industry, are supplied not 
only with the necessaries, but with many 
luxuries of life/ 

After explaining the form of civil govern- 
ment in tbe Spanish colonies, and tbe state of 
tbe various orders of persons subject to it, the 
peculiarities in their ecclesiastical constitution 
merit consideration. Notwithstanding the su- 
perstitious veneration with which the Spani- 
ards are devoted to tbe Holy See, the vigi- 
lant and jealous policy of Ferdiuand early 
prompted him to take precautions against the 
introduction of the papal dominion into Ame- 
rica. With this view he solicited Alexander 
VI. for a grant to the crown of the tithes in 
all the newly discovered countries' 1 , which he 
obtained on condition of his making provision 
for the religious instruction of the natives. 
Soon after Julius II. conferred on him and 
his successors the right of patronage, and the 
absolute disposal of all ecclesiastical benefices 
there/ But these Pontiffs, unacquainted 
with the value of what he demanded, bestow- 
ed those donations with an inconsiderate lib- 
erality, which their successors have often la- 
mented, and wished to recal. In consequence 
of those grants, the Spanish monarchs have be- 
come in effect the heads of tbe American 
church. In them the administration of its 
revenues is vested. Their nomination of per- 
sons to supply vacant benefices is instantly 
confirmed by the Pope. Thus, in all Spanish 
America, authority of every species centres in 
the crown. There no collision is known be- 
tween spiritual and temporal jurisdiction. 
The King is the only superior, his name alone 
is heard of, and no dependence upon any 
foreign power has been introduced. Papal 
bulls cannot be admitted into America, nor 
are they of any force there, until they have 
been previously examined and approved of by 
'the Royal Council of the Indies ; w and if any 
bull should be sprreptitiously introduced, and 
circulated in America without obtaining that 
approbation, ecclesiastics are required not on- 
ly to prevent it from taking effect, but to 
seize all the copies of it, and transmit them 
to tire Council of the Indies. * To this limi- 
tation of the papal jurisdiction, equally singu- 
lar, whether we consider the age and nation in 
which it was devised, or the jealous attention 
with which Ferdinand and his successors have 
studied to maintain it in full force/ Spain 
is indebted, in a great measure, for tbe uni 
form tranquillity which has reigued in her 
American dominions. 

* Gage's Survey, p. 85, 90, M4, 119, Ac. 

» Bulla Aiex. VI., a. D. 1501. up.Soiors.de Jurelud 
U.p,49H. 

w Bulla Juli! II., 1508, ap. Solors. de Jure Ind. JL 509. 
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The hierarchy it established in America in 
the same form as in Spain, with its full train 
of archbishops, bishops, deans, and other dig- 
nitaries. The inferior clergy are divided in- 
to three classes, under the denomination of 
Curas, Doctrineros, and Missioneros. The first 
ure parish priests in those parts of the coun- 
try where the Spaniards have settled. The 
second have the charge of such districts as are 
inhabited by Indians subjected to the Spanish 
government, and living under its protection. 
The third are employed in instructing and 
converting those fiercer tribes which disdain 
submission to the Spanish yoke, and live in 
remote or inaccessible regions, to which the 
Spanish arms have not penetrated. So nu- 
merous are the ecclesiastics of all those va- 
rious orders, and such the profuse liberality 
with which many of them are endowed, that 
the revenues of the church in America are 
immense. The Romish superstition appears 
with its utmost pomp in the New World. 
Churches and convents there are magnificent, 
and richly adorned ; and on high festivals, 
the display of gold and silver, nnd precious 
stones, is such as exceeds the conception of 
a European. * An ecclesiastical establish- 
ment so splendid and expensive, is unfavoura- 
ble, as has been formerly observed, to the 
progress of rising colonies ; but in countries 
where riches abound, and the people are so 
delighted with parade, that religion must as- 
sume it, in order to attract their veneration, 
this propensity to ostentation has been indulg- 
ed, and becomes less pernicious. 

The early institution of monasteries in the 
Spanish colonies, and the incon&iderate zeal 
in multiplying them, have been attended with 
consequences more fatal. In every new set- 
tlement, the first object should be to enconr- 
age population, and to incite every citizen to 
contribute towards augmenting the number 
and strength of the community. During the 
youth and vigour of society, while there is 
room to spread, and sustenance is procured 
with facility, mankind increases with amaz- 
ing rapidity. But the Spaniards had hardly 
taken possession of America, when, with a 
most preposterous policy, they began to erect 
convents, where persons of both sexes were 
shut up, under a vow to defeat the purpose 
of nature, and to counteract the first of her 
laws. Influenced by a misguided piety, 
which ascribes transcendant merit to a state 
of celibacy, or allured by the prospect of 
that listless ease, which, in sultry climates, is 
deemed supreme felicity, numbers crowded in- 
to those mansions of sloth and superstition, 
and were lost to society. As none but per- 
sons of Spanish extract are admitted into the 
monasteries of the New World, the evil is 
more sensibly felt, and every monk or nun 
nay be considered as an active person with- 

• Voy. ds UUoa, L 480. 


drawn from civil life. The impropriety of 
such foundations in any situation where the 
extent of territory requires additional hands 
to improve it, is so obvious, that some Catho- 
lic states have expressly prohibited any per- 
son in their colonies from taking the monas- 
tic vows. ' Even the Spanish monatchs, on 
some occasions, seem to have been alarmed 
with the spreading of a spirit so adverse to 
the increase and prosperity of their colonies, 
that they have endeavoured to check it»b 
But the Spaniards in America, more tho- 
roughly under the influence of superstition 
than their countrymen in Europe, and di- 
rected by ecclesiastics more bigotted and illi- 
terate, have conceived such a high opinion 
of monastic sanctity, that no regulations can 
restrain their zeal ; and by the excess of their < 
ill-judged bounty, religious houses have mul- 
tiplied to a degree no less amazing than per- 
nicious to society [181]. 

In viewing the state of colonies, where not 
I only the number but influence of ecclesiastics 
is so great, the character of this powerful bo- 
dy is an object that merits particular attention. 

A considerable part of the secular clergy in 
Mexico and Peru are natives of Spain. As 
persons long accustomed, by their education, 
to the retirement and indolence of academic 
life, are more incapable of active enterprise, 
and less disposed to strike into new paths, 
than any order of men, the ecclesiastical ad- 
venturers by whom the American church is 
recruited, are commonly such as, from merit 
or rank in life, have little prospect of success 
in their ow n country. Accordingly, the se- 
cular priests in the New World are still less 
distinguished than their brethren in Spain 
for literary accomplishments of any species ; 
and though by the ample provision which has 
been made for the American church, many 
of its members enjoy the esse and indepen- 
dence which are favourable to the cultivation 
of science, the body of secular clergy bat 
hardly, during two centuries and a half, pro. 
duced one author whose works convey such 
useful information, or possess such a degree 
of merit, as to be ranked among those which 
attract the attention of enlightened nations. 
But the greatest part of the ecclesiastics in 
the Spanish settlements are regulars. On 
the discovery of America, a new field opened 
to the pious zeal of the monastic orders ; and 
with a becoming alacrity, they immediately 
sent fortli missionaries to labour in it. The 
first attempt to instruct and convert the Ame- 
ricans was made by monks ; and, as soon as the 
conquest of any province was completed, and 
its ecclesiastical establishment began to as- 
sume some form, the Popes permitted the 
missionaries of the four mendicant orders, as 
a reward for their services, to accept of pa- 

• Voy. de UUoa, ii. 124. 
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rocbial charges In America, to perform all 
spiritual functions, and to receive the tithes 
and other' emoluments of the benefice, with- 
out depending on the jurisdiction of the 
bishop of the diocese, or being subject to bis 
censures. In consequence of this, a new 
career of usefulness, as well as new objects 
of ambition, presented themselves. When- 
ever a call is made for a fresh supply of mis- 
sionaries, men of the most ardent and aspir- 
ing minds, impatient under the restraint of a 
cloister, weary of its insipid uniformity, and 
fatigued with the irksome repetition of its 
frivolous^ functions, offer their service with 
eagerness, and repair to the New World in 
quest of liberty and distinction. Nor do 
they pursue distinction without success. The 
highest ecclesiastical honours, as well as the 
most lucrative preferments in Mexico and 
Peru, are often in the hands of regulars ; 
and it is chiefly to the monastic orders that 
the Americans are indebted for any portion 
of science which is cultivated among them. 
They are almost the only Spanish ecclesiastics 
from whom we have received any accounts, 
either of the civil or natural history of the 
various provinces in America. Some of 
them, though deeply tinged with the indeli 
ble superstition of their profession, have pub- 
lished books which give a favourable idea of 
their abilities. The natural and moral histo- 
ry of the New World, by the Jesuit Acosta, 
contains more accurate observations, perhaps, 
and more sound science, than are to be found 
in any description of remote countries publish- 
ed in the sixteenth century. 

But the same disgust with monastic life, to 
which America is indebted for some instruc- 
tors of worth and abilities, filled it with others 
of a very different character. The giddy, the 
profligate, the avaricious, to wltorft the pover- 
ty and rigid discipline of a convent are intol- 
erable, consider a mission to America as a re- 
lease from mortification and bondage. There 
they soon obtain some parochial charge ; and 
far removed, by their situation, from the in- 
spection of their monastic superiors, and ex- 
empt, by«lheir character, from the jurisdiction 
of their diocesan, 0 they are hardly subject to 
any control. According to the testimony of 
the most zealous catholics, many of the regu- 
lar clergy in the Spanish settlements are not 
only destitute of the virtues becoming their 
profession, but regardless of that external de- 
corum and respect for the opinion of mankind, 
which preserve a semblance of worth where 
the reality is wanting. Secure of impunity, 
tome regulars, in contempt of their vow of 
poverty, engage openly in commerce, and are 
•o rapaciously eager in amassing wealth, that 
they' become tbe most grievous oppressors of 
the Indians, whom it was their duty to have 
protected. Others, with no leu flagrant vio- 
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lation of their vow of chastity, indulge with 
little disguise in the most dissolute licentious- 
ness [182]. 

Various schemes have been proposed for 
redressing enormities so manifest and so offen- 
sive. Several persons, no leu eminent for 
piety than discernment, have contended, that 
the regulars, in conformity to the canons of 
the church, ought to be confined within the 
walls of their cloisters, and should no longer 
be permitted to encroach on the functions of 
the secular clergy. Some public*»pirited ma- 
gistrates, from conviction of its being neces- 
sary to deprive the regulars of a privilege be- 
stowed at first with good intention, but of 
which time and experience had discovered the 
pernicious effects, openly countenanced tbe 
secular clergy in their attempts to assert their 
own rights. The prince D’Esquilacbe [1618], 
viceroy of Peru under Philip III., took mea- 
sures so decisive and effectual for circumscrib- 
ing the regulars within their proper sphere, as 
struck them with general consternation [183]. 
They had recourse to their usual arts. They 
alarmed the superstitious, by representing the 
proceedings of the viceroy as innovations fa- . 
tal to religion. They employed all the re- 
finements of intrigue, in order to gain per- 
sons in power ; and seconded by the power- 
ful influence of the Jesuits, who claimed and 
enjoyed all the privileges which belonged to 
the mendicant orders in America, they made 
a deep impression on a bigotted prince, and' a 
weak ministry. The ancient practice was 
tolerated. The abuses which it occasioned 
continued to increase, and the corruption of 
monks, exempt from the restraints of disci- 
pline, and the inspection of any superior, be- 
came a disgrace to religion. At last, as the 
veneration of the Spaniards for the monastic 
orders began to abate, and the power of the 
Jesuits was on the decline, Ferdinand VI. 
ventured to apply tbe only effectual remedy, 
by issuing an edict [June 23, 1757 }, prohibit- 
ing regulars of every denomination from tak- 
ing the charge of any parish with the cure of 
souls ; and declaring, that on the demise of 
the present incumbents, none but secular 
priests, subject to the jurisdiction of their dio- 
cesans, shall be presented to vacant benefices. 4 
If this regulation is carried into execution 
with steadiness in any degree proportional to 
the wisdom with which it is framed, a very 
considerable reformation may take place in 
the ecclesiastical state of Spanish America, 
and the secular clergy may gradually become 
a respectable body of men. The deportment 
of many ecclesiastics, even at present, seems 
to be decent and exemplary, otherwise we can 
hardly suppose that they would be held in 
such high estimation, and possess such a won- 
derful ascendant over the minds of their coun* 
trymen, throughout all the Spanish settle- 
ments. 
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But whatever merit the Spanish ecclesias- 
tics in America may possess, the success of 
their endeavours in communicating the know- 
ledge of true religion to the Indians has been 
more imperfect than might have been expect- 
ed, either from the degree of their seal, or 
from the dominion which they had acquired 
over that people. For this, various reasons 
may be assigned. The first missionaries, in 
their ardour to make proselytes, admitted the 
people of America into the Christian church, 
without previous instruction in the doctrines 
of religion, and even before they themselves 
had acquired such knowledge of the Indian 
language, as to be able to explain to the na- 
tives the mysteries of faith, or the precepts 
of duty. Resting upon a subtle distinction 
in scholastic theology, between that degree of 
assent which is founded on a complete know- 
ledge and conviction of duty, and that which 
may be yielded when both these are imperfect, 
they adopted this strange practice, no less in- 
consistent with the spirit of a religion which 
addresses itself to the understanding of men, 
than repugnant to the dictates of reason. As 
soon as any body of people, overawed by dread 
of the Spanish power, moved by the example 
of their own chiefs, incited by levity, or yield- 
ing from mere ignorance, expressed the slight- 
est desire of embracing the religion of their con- 
querors, they were instantly baptized. While 
this rage of conversion continued, a single 
clergyman baptised in one day above five 
thousand Mexicans, and did not desist until 
he was so exhausted by fatigue, that be was 
unable to lift his hands. e In the course of a 
few years after the reduction of the Mexican 
empire, the sacrament of baptism was admi- 
nistered to more than four millions . f Pro- 
selytes adopted with such inconsiderate haste, 
and who were neither instructed iu the na- 
ture of the tenets to which it was supposed 
they bad given assent, nor taught the absur- 
dity of those which they were required to 
relinquish, retained their veneration for their 
ancient superstitions in full force, or mingled 
an attachment to its doctrines and rites with 
that slender knowledge of Christianity which 
they had acquired. These sentiments the new 
converts transmitted to their posterity, into 
whose minds they have sunk so deep, that the 
Spanish ecclesiastics, with all their industry, 
have not been able to eradicate them. The 
religious institutions of their ancestors are still 
remembered and held in honour by many of 
the Indiana, both in Mexico and Peru ; and 
whenever they think themselves out of reach 
of inspection by the Spaniards, they assemble 
and celebrate tlieir idolatrous rites. I 

But thia is not the most unsurmountable 
obstacle to the progress of Christianity among 

• P. Torribio MS. Torquem. Mon. Ind. lib. xvL c. 
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the Indians. The powers of their uncultivated 
understandings are so limited, their observa- 
tions and reflections reach so little beyond the 
mere objects of sense, that they seem hardly 
to have the capacity of forming abstract ideas, 
and possess not language to express them. 
To such men the sublime and spiritual doc- 
trines of Christianity must be, in a great mea- 
sure, incomprehensible. The numerous and 
splendid ceremonies of the popish worship 
catch the eye, please and interest them ; but 
when their instructors attempt to explain the 
articles of faith, with which those external ob- 
servances are connected, though the Indians 
may listen with patience, they so Ifttle con- 
ceive the meaning of what they hear, that their 
acquiescence does not merit the name of be- * 
lief. Their indifference is still greater than 
their incapacity. Attentive only to the pre- 
sent moment, and engrossed by the objects 
before them, the Indians so seldom reflect up- 
on what is past, or take thought for what is to 
come, that neither the promises nor threats of 
religion make much impression upon them ; 
and while their foresight rarely extends so far 
as the next day, it is almost impossible to in- 
spire them with solicitude about the concerns 
of a future world. Astonished equally at 
their slowness of comprehension, and at their 
insensibility, some of the early missionaries 
pronounced them a race of men so brutish, as 
to be incapable of understanding the first 
principles of religion. A council held at 
Lima decreed, that on account of this incapa- 
city, they ought to be excluded from the sa- 
crament of the Eucharist. b Though Paul 
HI., by his famous bull issued in the year 
1537, declared them to be rational creatures, 
entitled to all the privileges of Christians;! 
yet, after the lapse of two centuries, during 
which the/ may have been members of the 
church, so imperfect are their attainments in 
knowledge, that very few possess such a por- 
tion of spiritual discernment as to be deemed 
worthy of being admitted to the holy com- 
munion.k From this idea of their incapacity 
and imperfect knowledge of religion, when 
the seal of Philip II. established the inqusi- 
lion in America in the year 1570, the Indians 
were exempted from the jurisdiction of that 
severe tribunal,! and still continue under the 
inspection of their diocesans. Even after the 
most perfect instruction, their faith is held to 
be feeble and dubious ; and though some of 
them have been taught the learned languages, 
and have gone through the ordinary course 
of academic education with applause, their 
frailty is still so much suspected, that few In- * 
dians are either ordained priests, or received 
into any religious order [184].® 

From this brief survey some idea nay be 
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formed of the interior state of the Spanish co- 
lonies. The various productions with which 
they supply and enrich the mother-country, 
and the system of commercial intercourse be- 
tween them, come next in order to be explain- 
ed. If the dominions of Spain in the New 
World had been of such moderate extent as 
bore a due proportion to the parent state, the 
progress of her colonising might have been at- 
tended with the same benefit as that of other 
nations. But when, in less than half a cen- 
tury, her inconsiderate rapacity had seized on 
countries larger than all Europe, her inability 
to fill such vast regions with a number of inha- 
bitants sufficient for the cultivation of them 
was so obvious, as to give a wrong direction to 
all the efforts of the colonists. They did not 
form compact settlements, where industry, cir- 
cumscribed within proper limits, both in its 
views and operations, is conducted with that 
sober persevering spirit which gradually con- 
verts whatever is in its possession to a proper 
use, and derives thence the greatest advantage. 
Instead of this, the Spaniards, seduced by the 
boundless prospect which opened to them, di- 
vided their possessions in America into go- 
vernments of great extent. A9 their number 
was too small to attempt the regular culture 
of the immense provinces which they occupied 
rather than peopled, they bent their attention 
to a few objects that allured them with hopea 
of sudden and exorbitant gain, and turned 
away with contempt from the humbler paths 
of industry, which lead more Blowly, but with 
greater certainty, to wealth and increase of 
national strength. 

Of all the methods by which riches may be 
acquired, that of searching for the precious 
metals is one of the most inviting to men, 
who are either unaccustomed to the regular 
assiduity with which the culture of the earth 
and the operations of commerce must be car- 
ried on, or who are so enterprising and rapa- 
cious as not to be satisfied with the gradual 
returns of profit Which they yield. Accord- 
ingly, as soon as the several countries in A- 
merica were subjected to the dominion of 
Spain, this was almost the only method of 
acquiring wealth which occured to the adven- 
turers by whom they were conquered. Such 
provinces of the continent as did not allure 
them to settle, by the prospect of their afford- 
ing gold and silver, were totally neglected. 
Those in which they met with a disappoint- 
ment of the sanguine expectations they had 
formed, were abandoned. Even the value 
of Ate islands, the first fruits of their disco- 
veries, and the first object of their attention, 
sunk so much in their estimation when the 
mines which had been opened in them were 
exhausted, that they were deserted by many 
of the planters, and left to be occupied by 
more industrious possessors. All crowded 
to Mexico and Peru, where the quantities of 
gold and silver found among the natives, 
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who searched for them with little industry 
and less skill, promised an unexhausted store, 
as the recompense of more intelligent and 
persevering efforts. 

During several years, the ardour of tbeir 
researches was kept up by hope, rather than ‘ 
success. At length the rich silver mines of* 
Potosi, in Peru, were accidentally discovered 
in the year 1545,° by an Indian, as he was 
clambering up the mountain, in pursuit of a 
Llama which had strayed from his flock. 
Soon after the mines of Sacotec&s, in New 
Spain, little inferior to the other in value, 
were opened. From that time, successive 
discoveries have been made in both colonies, 
and silver mines are now so numerous, that 
the working of them, and of some few mines 
of gold in the provinces of Tierra Firme and 
the New Kingdom of Granada, has become 
the capital occupation of the Spaniards, and 
is reduced into a system no less complicated 
than interesting. To describe the nature of 
the various ores, the mode of extracting them 
from the bowels of the earth, and to explain 
the several processes by w r hich the metals are 
separated from the substances with which they 
are mingled, either by the action of fire, or 
the attractive powers of mercury, is the pro- 
vince of the natural philosopher or chymist, 
rather than of the historian. 

The exuberant profusion with which the 
mountains of the New World poured forth 
their treasures astonished mankind, who had 
been accustomed hitherto to receive a penu- 
rious supply of the precious metals front the 
more scanty stores contained in the mines of 
the ancient hemisphere. According to prin- 
ciples of computation, which appear to be ex- 
tremely moderate, the quantity of gold and 
silver that has been regularly entered in the 
ports of Spain, is equal in value to four mil- 
lions Sterling annually, reckoning from the 
year 1492, in which America was discovered, 
to the present time. This, in two hundred 
and eighty-three years, amounts to eleven 
hundred and thirty-two millions. Immense 
as this sum is, the Spanish writers contend, 
that as much more ought to be added to it, 
in consideration of treasure which has been 
extracted from the mines, and imported frau- 
dulently into Spain, without paying duty to 
the King. By this account, Spain has drawn 
from the New World a supply of wealth, a- 
mounting at least to two Lhousand millions 
of pounds Sterling [185].° 

The mines which have yielded this amaz- 
ing quantity of treasure, are not worked at 
the expense of the crown or of the public. 

In order to encourage private adventurers, 
the person who discovers and works a new 
vein, is entitled to the property of it. Upon 
laying hit claim to such a discovery before the 
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governor of the province, a certain extent of 
land is measured off, and a certain number 
of Indiana allotted him, under the obligation 
of hit opening the mine within a limited time, 
and of his paying the customary duty to the 
King, for what it shall produce. Invited by 
the facility with which such grants are ob- 
tained, and encouraged by some striking ex- 
amples of success in this line of adventure ; 
not only the sanguine and the bold, but the 
timid and diffident, enter upon it with aston- 
ishing ardour. With vast objects always in 
view, fed continually with hope, and expect- 
ing every moment that fortune will unveil her 
secret stores, and give up the wealth which 
they contain to their wishes, they deem every 
other occupation insipid and uninteresting. 
The charms of this pursuit, like the rage for 
deep play, are so bewitching, and take snch 
full possession of the mind, as even to give a 
new bent to the natural temper. Under its 
influence, the cautious become enterprising, 
and the covelous profuse. Powerful as this 
charm naturally is, its force is augmented by 
the arts of an order of men known in Peru 
by the cant name of searchers. These are 
commonly persons of desperate fortune, who, 
availing themselves of some skill in minera- 
logy, accompanied with the insinuating man- 
ner and confident pretensions peculiar to pro- 
jectors, address the wealthy and the credu- 
lous. By plausible descriptions of the ap- 
pearances which they have discovered of rich 
veins hitherto unexplored; by producing, 
when requisite, specimens of promising ore ; 
by affirming, with an imposing assurance, 
that success is certain, and that the Expense 
must be trifling, they seldom fail to persuade. 
An association is formed ; a small sum is ad- 
vanced by each copartner ; the mine is open- 
ed ; the tearcher is intrusted with the sole di- 
rection of every operation ; unforeseen diffi- 
culties occur; new demands of money are 
miide; but, amidst a succession of disap- 
pointments and delays, hope is never extin- 
guished, and the ardour of expectation hard- 
ly abates. For it is observed, that if any 
person once enter this seducing path, it is al- 
most impossible to return : his ideas alter ; 
be seems to be possessed with another spirit ; 
visions of imaginary wealth are continually 
before bis eyes, and he think% and speaks, 
and dreams of nothing else.? 

Such Is the spirit that must be formed, 
wherever the active exertions of any society 
are chiefly employed in working mines of 
gold and silver. No spirit is more adverse 
to such improvements in agriculture and 
commerce, as render a nation really opulent 
If the system of administration in the Spanish 
colonies had been founded upon principles of 
sound policy, the power and ingenuity of the 
legislature would have tmen exerted with as 


much ardour in restraining its subjects from 
such pernicious industry, as is now employed 
in alluring them towards it 44 Projects of 
mining, 1 * (says a good judge of the political 
conduct of nations), “instead of replacing 
the capital employed in them, together with 
the ordinary proflt of stock, commonly absorb 
both capital and profit They are the pro- 
jects, therefore, to which, of all others, a pru- 
dent lawgiver, who desired to increase the 
capital of bis nation, would least choose to 
give any extraordinary encouragement, or to 
turn towards them a greater share of that ca- 
pital than would go to them of its own accord. 
Sucb, in reality, is the absurd confidence 
which all men have in their ‘ own good for- 
tune, that wherever there is the least probabi- 
lity of success, too great a share of it is apt to 
go to them of its own accord."' But in the 
Spanish colonies, government is studious to 
cherish a spirit which it should have laboured 
to depress, and, by the sanction of its appro- 
bation, augments that inconsiderate credulity, 
which has turned the active industry of Mex- 
ico and Peru into such an improper channel. 
To this may be imputed the slender progress 
which Spanish America has made, during 
two centuries and a half, either in useful 
manufactures, or in those lucrative branches 
of cultivation which furnish the colonies of 
other nations with their staple commodities. 
In comparison with the precious metals, 
every bounty of nature is so much despised, 
that this extravagant idea of their value has 
mingled with the idiom of language in Ame. 
rica, and the Spaniards settled there denomi- 
nate a country rick, not from the fertility 
of its soil, the abundance of its crops, or the 
exuberance of its pastures, but on account of 
the minerals which its mountains contain. 
In quest of these, they abandon the delight- 
ful plains of Peru and Mexico, and resort to 
barren and uncomfortable regions, where they 
have built some of the largest towns which 
they possess in the New World. As the ac- 
tivity and enterprise of the Spaniards origin- 
ally took this direction, it is now so difficult 
to bend them a different way, that although, 
from various causes, the gain of working mines 
is much decreased, the fascination continues, 
and almost every person, who takes any ac- 
tive part in the commerce of New Spain or 
Peru, is still engaged in some adventure of 
this kind [ 186 ). 

But though mines ere the chief object of 
the Spaniards, and the precious metals which 
these yield form the principal article in their 
commerce with America; the fertile coun- 
tries which they possess there abound with o- 
ther commodities of such value or scarcity, 
as to attract a considerable degree of atten- 
tion. Cochineal is a production almost pe- 
culiar to New Spain, of such demand in 
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commerce, that the sale is always certain, 
and yet yields such profit, as amply rewards 
the labour and care employed in rearing 
the curious insects of which this valuable 
drug is composed, and preparing it for the 
market Quinquina, or Jesuits* Bark, the 
most salutary simple, perhaps, and of most 
restorative virtue, that Providence, in com- 
passion to human infirmity, has made known 
unto man, is found only in Peru, to which it 
affords a lucrative branch of commerce. The 
Indigo of Guattmnla is superior in quality 
to that of any province in America, and cul- 
tivated to a considerable extent. Cacao, 
though not peculiar to the Spanish colonies, 
attains to its highest state of perfection there, 
and, from the great consumption of chocolate 
in Europe, as well as in America, is a valu- 
able commodity. The Tobacco of Cuba, of 
more exquisite flavour than any brought 
from the New World ; the Sugar raised in 
that iiland, in Hispaniola, and in New Spain, 
together with drugs of various kinds, may be 
mentioned among the natural productions of 
America, which enrich the Spanish com- 
merce. To these must be added an article 
of no inconsiderable account, the exportation 
of hides ; for which, as well as for many of 
those which I have enumerated, the Spaniards 
are more indebted to the wonderful fertility 
of the country, than to their own foresight 
and industry. The domestic animals of Eu- 
rope, particularly horned cattle, have multi- 
plied in the New World with a rapidity 
which almost exceeds belief. A few years 
after the Spaniards settled there, the herds of 
tame cattle became so numerous, that their 
proprietors reckoned them by thousands. 1 * 
Less attention being paid to them, as they 
continued to increase, they were suffered to 
run wild, and spreading over a country of 
boundless extent, under a mild climate, and 
covered with rich pasture, their number be- 
came immense. They range over the vast 
plains which extend from Buenos- Ayres to- 
wards the Andes, in herds of thirty or forty 
thousand; and the unlucky traveller who 
once falls in among them, may proceed seve- 
ral days before he can disentangle himself 
from among the crowd that covers the face of 
the earth, and seems to have no end. They 
are hardly less numerous in New Spain, and 
in several other provinces: they are killed 
merely for the sake of their bidet ; and the 
slaughter at certain seasons is so great, that 
the stench of their carcases, which are left in 
the field, would infect the air, if large packs 
of wild dogs, and vast flocks of gallmazoi , 
or American vultures, the most voracious of 
all the feathered kind, did not instantly 
devour them. The number of those hides 
exported in every fleet to Europe is very 
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great, and is a lucrative branch of com* 
merce.* 

Almost all these may be considered as 
staple commodities peculiar to America, and 
different, if we except that last mentioned, 
from the productions of the mother-country. 

When the importation into Spain of those 
various articles from her colonies first became 
active and considerable, her interior industry 
and manufactures w ere in a state so prosper- 
ous, that with the product of these she was 
able both to purchase the commodities of the 
New World, and to answer its growing de- 
mands. Under the reigns of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, and Charles V., Spain was one of 
the most industrious countries in Europe. 
Her manufactures in wool, and flax, and 
silk, were so extensive, as not only to furnish 
what was sufficient for her own consumption, 
but to afford a surplus fof exportation. 
When a market for them, formerly unknown, 
and to which she alone had access, opened in 
America, she had recourse to her domestic 
store, and found there an abundant supply 
[187]. This new employment must natural- 
ly have added vivacity to the spirit of indus- 
try. Nourished and invigorated by it, the 
manufactures, the population, and wealth of 
Spain, might have gone on increasing in the 
same proportion with the growth of her colo- 
nies. Nor was the state of the Spanish ma- 
rine at this period less flourishing than that 
of its manufactures. In the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, Spain is said to have 
possessed above a thousand merchant ships/ 
a number probably far superior to that of 
any nation in Europe in that age. By the 
aid which foreign trade and domestic indus- 
try give reciprocally to each other in their 
progress, the augmentation of both must have 
been rapid and extensive, and Spain might 
have received the same accession of opulence 
and vigour from her acquisitions in the New 
World, that other powers have derived from 
their colonies there. 

But various causes prevented this. The 
same thing happens to nations as to indivi- 
duals. Wealth, which flows in gradually, 
and with moderate increase, feeds and nou- 
rishes that activity which is friendly to com- 
merce, and calls it forth into vigorous and 
well-conducted exertions; but when opu- 
lence pours in suddenly, and with too full a 
stream, it overturns all sober plans of Indus, 
try, and brings along with it a taste for what 
is wild and extravagant, and daring in busi- 
ness or in action. Such was the great and 
sudden augmentation of power and revenue 
that, the possession of America brought into 
Spain ; and some symptoms of its pernicious 
influence upon the political operations of that 
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monarchy toon began to appear. For a con- 
siderable time, however, the supply of trea- 
sure from the Hew World was scanty and 
precarious; and the genius of Charles V. 
conducted public measures with such pru- 
dence, that the effects of this influence were 
little perceived. But when Philip II. as- 
cended the Spanish throne with talents far in- 
ferior to those of his father, and remittances 
from the colonies became a regular and con- 
siderable branch of revenue, the fatal opera- 
tion of this rapid change in the state of the 
kingdom, both on the monarch and his peo- 
ple, was at once conspicuous. Philip, pos 
testing that spirit of unceasing assiduity which 
often characterises the ambition of men of 
moderate talents, entertained such a high 
opinion of his own resources, that he thought 
nothing too arduous for him to undertake. 
Shut up himself in the solitude of the Escu- 
rial, he troubled and annoyed all the nations 
around him. He waged open war with the 
Dutch and English ; he encouraged and aid- 
ed a rebellious faction in France ; be con- 
quered Portugal, and maintained armies and 
garrisons in Italy, Africa, and both the In- 
dies. By such a multiplicity of great and 
complicated operations, pursued with ardour 
during the course of a long reign, Spain was 
'drained both of men and money. Under 
the weak administration of his successor, 
Philip III., [a. D. 1611], the vigour of the na- 
tion continued to decrease, and sunk into the 
lowest decline, when the inconsiderate bigo- 
try of that monarch expelled at once near a 
million of bis most industrious subjects, at 
the very time when the exhausted state of the 
kingdom required some extraordinary exer- 
tion of political wisdom to augment its num- 
bers, and to revive its strength. Early in the 
seventeenth century, Spain felt such a dimi- 
nution in the number of her people, that 
from inability to recruit her armies, she was 
obliged to contract her operations. Her 
flourishing manufactures were fallen into de- 
cay. Her fleets, which bad been the terror 
of all Europe, were ruined. Her extensive 
foreign commerce was lost. The trade be- 
tween different parts of her own dominions 
was interrupted, and the ships which attempt- 
ed to carry it on were taken and plundered 
by enemies whom she once despised. Even 
agriculture, the primary object of industry in 
every prosperous state, Was neglected, and one 
of the most fertile countries in Europe hard- 
ly raised what was sufficient for the support 
of its own inhabitants. 

In proportion as the population and manu- 
factures of the parent state declined, the de- 
mands of her colonies continued to increase. 
The Spaniards, like their monarchs, intoxi- 
cated with the wealth which poured in an- 
nually upon them, deserted the paths of in- 
dustry to which they had been accustomed, 
and repaired with eagerness to those regions 


from which this opulence issued. By this 
rage of emigration, another drain was opened, 
and the strength of the colonies augmented 
by exhausting that of the mother-country. 
All those emigrants, as well as the adventur- 
ers who had at first settled in America, de- 
pended absolutely upon Spain for almost 
I every article of necessary consumption. . En- 
gaged in more alluring and lucrative pursuits, 
or prevented by restraints which government 
imposed, they could not turn their own atten- 
tion towards establishing the manufactures 
requisite for comfortable subsistence. They 
received (as I have observed in another place) 
their clothing, their furniture, whatever mini- 
sters to the ease or luxury of life, and even 
their instruments of labour, from Europe. 
Spain, thinned of people, and decreasing in 
industry, was unable to supply their grow- 
ing demands. She had recourse to her neigh- 
bours. The manufactures of the Low-Coun- 
tries, of England, of France, and of Italy, 
which her wants called into existence, or ani- 
mated with new vivacity, furnished in abun- 
dance whatever she required. In vain did 
the fundamental law concerning the exclu- 
sion of foreigners from trade with America, 
oppose this innovation. Necessity, more 
powerful than any statute, defeated its opera- 
tions, and constrained the Spaniards them- 
selves to concur in eluding it. The English, 
the French, and Dutch, relying on the fidelity 
and honour of Spanish merchants, who lend 
their names to cover the deceit, send out their 
manufactures to America, and receive the 
exorbitant price for which they are sold there, 
either in specie, or in the rich commodities 
of the New World. Neither the dread of 
danger, nor the allurement of profit, ever 
induced a Spanish factor to betray or defraud 
the person who confided in him ; u and that 
probity, which is the pride and distinction of 
the nation, contributes to its ruin. In a short 
time, not above a twentieth part of the com- 
modities exported to America was of Spanish 
growth or fabric/ All the rest was tbe pro- 
perty of foreign merchants, though entered 
in the name of Spaniards. Tbe treasure of 
the New World may be said henceforward 
not to have belonged to Spain. Before It, 
reached Europe, it W8« anticipated a» the price 
of goods purchased from foreigners. That 
wealth which, by an internal circulation* 
would have spread through each vein ofindus* 
try, and have conveyed life and movement to 
every branch of manufacture, flowed out of 
the kingdom with such a rapid course, at nei- 
ther enriched nor animated it On tbe othei 
hand, the artisans of rival nations, encourag- 
ed by this quick sale of tbeir commodities, 
improved so much in skill and industry, as to 
be able to afford them at a rate so low, that 
the manufactures of Spain, which could not 
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vie with theirs, either in quality or cheapness 
of work, were still farther depressed. This 
destructive commerce drained off the riches 
of the nation faster and more completely than 
even the extravagant schemes of ambition 
carried on by its monarchs. Spain was so 
much astonished and distressed, at beholding 
her American treasures vanish almost as soon 
as they were imported, that Philip III., una- 
ble to supply what was requisite in circula- 
tion, issued an edict, by which he endeavour- 
ed to raise copper money to a value in curren- 
cy nearly equal to that of silver ; w and the 
lord of the Peruvian and Mexican mines was 
reduced to a wretched expedient, which is 
the last resource of petty impoverished states. 

Thus the possessions of Spain in America 
have not proved a source of population and 
of wealth to her, in the same manner as those 
of other nations. In the countries of Europe, 
where the spirit of industry subsists in full vi- 
gour, every person settled in such colonies as 
are similar in their situation to those of Spain, 
is supposed to give employment to three or 
four at home in supplying his wants. * But 
wherever the mother-country cannot afford 
this supply, every emigrant may be considered 
as a citixen lost to the community, and stran- 
gers must reap all the benefit of answering his 
demands. 

Such has been the internal Btate of Spain 
from the close of the sixteenth century, and 
such her inability to supply the growing wants 
of her colonies. The fatal effects of this dis- 
proportion between their demands, and her 
capacity of answering them, have been much 
increased by the mode in which Spain has en- 
deavoured to regulate the intercourse between 
the mother-country and the colonies. It is 
from her idea of monopolizing the trade with 
America, and debarring her subjects there 
from any communication with foreigners, that 
all her jealous and systematic arrangements 
have arisen. These are so singular in their 
nature and consequences as to merit a parti- 
cular explanation. In order to secure the 
monopoly at which she aimed, Spain did not 
vest the trade with her colonies in an exclu- 
sive company, a plan which has been adopted 
by nations more commercial, and at a period 
when mercantile policy was an object of greats 
er attention, and ought to have been better 
understood. The Dutch gave up the whole 
trade with their colonies, both in the East and 
West Indies, to exclusive companies. The 
English, the French, the Danes, have imitat- 
ed their example with respect to the East-In- 
dian commerce ; and the two former have laid 
* similar restraint upon some branches of their 
trade with the New World. The wit of man 
cannot, perhaps, devise a method for checking 
the progress of industry and population in a 
new colony more effectual than this. The in. 
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terest of the colony, and of the exclusive com- 
pany, must in every point be diametrically op- 
posite ; and as the latter possesses such ad- 
vantages in this unequal contest, that it can 
prescribe at pleasure the terms of intercourse, 
the former must not only buy dear and sell ' 
cheap, but must suffer the mortification of 
having the increase of its surplus stock dis- ; 
couraged by those very persons to whom alone 
it can dispose of its productions.? 

Spain, it is probable, was preserved from 
falling into this error of policy, by the high 
ideas which she early formed concerning the 
riches of the New World. Gold and silver 
were commodities of too high a value to vest 
a monopoly of them in private hands. The 
crown wished to retain the direction of a com- 
merce so inviting ; and in order to secure that, 
ordained the cargo of every ship fitted out for 
America to be inspected by the officers of the 
Casa de Contratadon in Seville, before it could 
receive a licence to make the voyage; and ' 
that on its return, a report of the commodities 
which it brought should be made to the same 
board, before it could be permitted to land 
them. In consequence of this regulation, all 
the trade ot Spain with the New World cen- 
tered originally in the port of Seville, and was 
gradually brought into a form, in which it has 
been conducted, with little variation, from the 
middle of the sixteenth century almost to our 
own times. For the greater security of the 
valuable cargoes sent to America, as well as 
(or the more easy prevention of fraud, the 
commerce of Spain with its colonies is carried 
on by fleets which sail under strong convoys. 
These fleets, consisting of two squadrons, one 
distinguished by the name of the Galeoru , the 
other by that of the Flola , are equipped an- 
nually. Formerly they took their departure 
from Seville; but as the port of Cadiz has 
been found more commodious, they have sail- 
ed from it since the year 1720. 

The Galeons destined to supply Tierra 
Firme, and the kingdoms of Peru and Chili, 
with almost every article of luxury, or neces- 
sary consumption, that an opulent people can 
demand, touch first at Cartbagena, and then 
at Porto -Bello. To the former, the merchants 
of Santa Martha, Caraccas, the New Kingdom 
of Granada, and several other provinces, re- 
sort. The latter is the great mart for the rich 
commerce of Peru and Chili. At the season 
when the Galeons are expected, the product 
of all the mines in these two kingdoms, to- 
gether with their other valuable commodities, 
is transported by sea to Panama. From 
thence, as soon as the appearance of the fleet 
from Europe is announced, they are conveyed 
across the isthmus, partly on mules, and part- 
ly down the river Cbagre to Porto-Bello. 
This paltry village, the climate of which, from 
the pernicious union of excessive heat, conti- 
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nual moisture, and the putrid exhalations 
arising from a rank soil, is more fatal to life 
than any perhaps in the known world, is im- 
mediately filled with people. From being 
the residence of a few negroes and roulattoes, 
and of a miserable garrison relieved every 
three months, Porto-Bello assumes sudden- 
ly a very different aspect, and its streets 
are crowded with opulent merchants from 
every corner of Peru, and the adjacent pro- 
vinces. A fair is opened, the wealth of A- 
merica is exchanged for the manufactures of 
Europe; and during its prescribed term of 
forty days, the richest traffic on the face of the 
earth is begun and finished, with that simpli- 
city of transaction and that unbounded confi- 
dence, which accompany extensive commerce 
[188]. The Flota holds its course to Vera 
Cruz. The treasures and commodities of New 
Spain, and the depending provinces, which 
were deposited at Puebla de los Angeles, in 
expectation of its arrival, are carried thither ; 
and the commercial operations of Vera Cruz, 
conducted in the same manner with those of 
Porto-Bello, are inferior to them only in im- 
portance and value. Both fleets, as soon as 
they have completed their cargoes from Ame- 
rica, rendezvous at the Havanna, and return 
in company to Europe. 

The trade of Spain with her colonies, while 
thus fettered and restricted, came necessarily 
to be conducted with the same spirit, and up- 
on the same principles, as that of an exclusive 
company. Being confined to a single port, It 
was of course thrown into a few bands, and 
almost the whole of it was gradually engross- 
ed by a small number of wealthy houses, for- 
merly in Seville, and now in Cadiz. These, 
by combinations which they can easily form, 
may altogether prevent that competition which 
preserves commodities at their natural price ; 
and by acting in concert, to which they are 
prompted by their mutual interest, they may 
raise or lower, the value of them at pleasure. 
In consequence of this, the price of European 
goods in America is always high, and often 
exorbitant. A hundred, two hundred, and 
even three hundred per cent, are profits not 
uncommon in the commerce of Spain with her 
Colonies. 2 From the same engrossing spirit 
it frequently happens, that traders of the se- 
cond order, whose warehouses do not contain 
a complete assortment of commodities for the 
American market, cannot purchase from the 
more opulent merchants such goods as they 
want, at a lower price than that for which they 
are sold In the colonies. With the same vi- 
gilant jealousy that an exclusive company 
guards against the intrusion of the free trader, 
those over-grown monopolists endeavour to 
check the progress of every one whose en- 
croachments they dread** This restraint of 
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the American commerce to one port, not only 
affects its domestic state, but limits its . fo- 
reign operations. A monopolist may acquire 
more, and certainly will hazard less, by a con- 
fined trade which yields exorbitant profit, than 
by an extensive commerce, in which he re* 
ceives only a moderate return of gain. It is 
often his interest not to enlarge, but to cir- 
cumscribe the sphere of his activity ; and, in- 
stead of calling forth more vigorous exertions 
of commercial industry, it may be the object 
of his attention to check and set bounds to 
them. By Borne such maxim, the mercantile 
policy of Spain seems to have regulated its 
intercourse with America. Instead of fur- 
nishing the colonies with European goods in 
such quantity as might render both the price 
and the profit moderate, the merchants of 
Seville and Cadiz seem to have supplied them 
with a sparing hand, that the eagerness of 
competition amongst customers obliged to pur- 
chase in a scanty market, might enable the 
Spanish factors to dispose of their cargoes 
with exorbitant gain. About the middle of 
the last century, when the exclusive trade to 
America from Seville was in its most flourish- 
ing state, the burden of the two united squa- 
drons of the Galeons and Flota did not exceed 
twenty -seven thousand five hundred tons.b 
The supply which such a fleet could carry 
must have been very inadequate to the de- 
mands of those populous and extensive co- 
lonies, which depended upon it for all the 
luxuries, and many of the necessaries of 
life . 

Spain early became sensible of her declen- 
sion from her former prosperity ; and many 
respectable and virtuous citizens employed 
their thoughts in devising methods for reviv- 
ing the decaying industry and commerce of 
their country. From the violence of the re- 
medies proposed, we may judge bow des- 
perate and fatal the malady appeared. Some, 
confounding a violation of police with crimi- 
nality against the state, contended, that in or- 
der to check illicit commerce, every person 
convicted of carrying it on should be punish- 
ed with death, and confiscation of all his 
effects. 0 Others, forgetting the distinction 
between civil offences and acts of impiety, in- 
sisted, that contraband trade should be ranked 
among the crimes reserved for the cognisance 
of the Inquisition ; that such as were guilty 
of it might be tried and punished, according 
to the secret and summary form in which that 
dreadful tribunal exercises its jurisdiction* < 
Others, uninstructed by observing the perni- 
cious effects of monopolies in every country 
where they have been established, have propos- 
ed to vest the trade with America in exclusive 
companies, which interest would render the 
most vigilant guardians of the Spanish com- 
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mere* against the encroachment of the inter- 
lopers.* 

Besides these wild projects, many schemes, 
better digested and more beneficial, were sug- 
gested. But under the feeble monarch* with 
whom the reign of the Austrian line in Spain 
closed, incapacity and indecision are conspi- 
cuous in every department of government. 
Instead of taking for their model the active 
administration of Charles V., they affected to 
imitate the cautious procrastinating wisdom 
of Philip II. ; and, destitute of his talents, 
they deliberated perpetually, but determined 
nothing. No remedy was applied to the e- 
vils under which the national commerce, do- 
mestic as well as foreign, languished. These 
evils continued to increase ; and Spain, with 
dominions more extensive and more opulent 
than any European state, possessed neither 
vigour, nor money [189], nor industry. At 
length, the violence of a great national con- 
vulsion roused the slumbering genius of Spain. 
The efforts of the two contending parties in 
the civil war, kindled by the dispute concern- 
ing the succession of the crown at the begin- 
ning of this century, called forth, in some de- 
gree, the ancient spirit and vigour of the na- 
tion. While men were thus forming, capable 
of adopting sentiments more liberal than those 
which had influenced the councils of the mo- 
narchy during the course of a century, Spain 
derived from an unexpected source the means 
of availing itself of their talents. The va- 
rious powers who favoured the pretensions 
either of the Austrian or Bourbon candidate 
for the Spanish throne, sent formidable fleets 
and armies to their support ; France, Eng- 
land, and Holland, remitted immense sums 
to Spain. These were spent in the provinces 
which became the theatre of war. Part of 
the American treasure, of which foreigners 
had drained the kingdom, flowed back thither. 
From this sera, one of the most intelligent 
Spanish authors dates the revival of the mo- 
narchy ; and, however humiliating the truth 
may be, he acknowledges, that it is to her 
enemies his country is indebted for the ac- 
quisition of a fund of circulating specie, in 
some measure adequate to the exigences of 
the public. f 

As toon at the Bourbons obtained quiet 
possession of the throne, they discerned this 
change in the spirit of the people, and in the 
state of the nation, and took advantage of it ; 
for although that family has not given mo* 
narchs to Spain remarkable for superiority of 
genius, they have all been beneficent princes, 
attentive to the happiness of their subjects, 
and solicitous to promote it It was accord- 
ingly the first object of Philip V. to suppress 
an innovation which had crept in during the 
¥ course of the war, and bad overturned the 
whole system of the Spanish commerce with 
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America. The English and Dutch, by their 
superiority in naval power, having acquired 
such command of the sea as to cut off all in- 
tercourse between Spain and her colonies, 
Spain, in order to furnish her subjects in A- 
m erica those necessaries of life without which 
they could not exist, and as the only means 
of receiving from thence any part of their 
treasure, departed so far from the usual rigour 
of its maxims as to open the trade with Peru 
to her allies the French. The merchants of 
St Malo, to whom Louis XIV. granted the 
privilege of this lucrative commerce, engaged 
in it with vigour, and carried it on upon 
principles very different from those of the 
Spaniards. They supplied Peru with Euro- 
pean commodities at a moderate price, and 
not in stinted quantity. The goods which 
they imported were conveyed to every pro- 
vince of Spanish America in such abundance 
as had never been known in any former pe- 
riod. If this intercourse had been continued, 
the exportation of European commodities 
from Spain must have ceased, and'the depen- 
dence of the colonies on the mother. country 
have been at an end. The mo»t peremptory 
injunctions were therefore issued [1713], 
prohibiting the admission of foreign vessels 
into any port of Peru or Chili,S and a Spa- 
nish squadron was employed to clear the 
South Sea of intruders, whose aid was no 
longer necessary. 

But though, on the cessation of the war 
which was terminated by the treaty of Utrecht, 
Spain obtained relief from one encroachment 
on her commercial system, she was exposed 
to another which site deemed hardly less per- 
nicious. As an inducement that might pre- 
vail with Queen Anne to conclude a peace, 
which France and Spain desired with equal 
ardour, Philip V. not only conveyed to Great 
Britain the MsientOj or contract for supplying 
the Spanish colonies with negroes, which had 
formerly been enjoyed by France, but granted 
it the more extraordinary privilege of sending 
annually to the fair of Porto- Bello a ship of 
five hundred tons, laden with European com- 
modities. In consequence of this, British 
factories were established at Cartliagena, Pa- 
nama, Vera Crux, Buenos- Ayres, and other 
Spanish settlements. The veil with "“Which 
Spain had hitherto covered the state and trans- 
actions of her colonies was removed. The 
agents of a rival nation, residing in the towns 
Of most extensive trade, and of chief resort, 
had the best opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with the interior condition of the 
American provinces, of observing their stated 
and occasional wants, and of knowing what 
commodities might be imported into them 
I with the greatest advantage. In consequence 
of information so authentic and expeditious, 
the merchants of Jamaica and other English 
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colonies who traded to the Spanish main, her colonies, without being restrained by any 
were enabled to assort and proportion their engagement with a foreign power, 
cargoes so exactly to the demands of the mar* As the formidable encroachments of the 
ket, that the contraband commerce was car- English on their American trade, had disco* 
ried on with a facility and to an extent un* vered to the Spaniards the vast consumption 
known in any former period. This, however, of European goods in their colonies, and 
was not the most fatal consequence of the As- taught them the advantage of accommodating 
siento to the trade of Spain. The agents of their importations to the occasional demand 
the British South Sea Company, under cover of the various provinces, they perceived the 
of the importation which they were authorised necessity of devising some method of supply- 
to make by the ship sent annually to Porto- ing their colonies, different from their ancient 
Bello, poured in their commodities on the one of sending thither periodical fleets. That 
Spanish continent without limitation or re- mode of communication had been found not 
straint. Instead of a ship of five hundred only to be uncertain, as the departure of the 
tons, as stipulated in the treaty, they usually Galeons and Flota was sometimes retarded 
employed one which exceeded nine hundred by various accidents, and often prevented by 
tons in burden. She was accompanied by the wars which raged in Europe; but long 
two or three smaller vessels, which, mooring experience had shown it to be ill adapted to 
in some neighbouring creek, supplied her afford America a regular and timely supply 
clandestinely with fresh bales of goods, to re* of what it wanted. The scarcity of Euro- 
place such as were sq|d. The inspectors of pean goods in the Spanish settlements fre- 
the fair, and officers of the revenue, gained quentiy became excessive ; their price rose 
by exorbitant presents, connived at the fraud to an enormous height; the vigilant eye of 
[190]. Thus, partly by the operations of the mercantile attention did not fail to observe 
company, and partly by the activity of private this favourable opportunity; an ample sup- 
interlopers, almost the whole trade of Spanish ply was poured in by interlopers from the 
America was engrossed by foreigners. The English, the French, and Dutch islands ; and 
immense commerce of the Galeons, formerly when the Galeons at length arrived, they 
the pride of Spain, and the envy of other no- found the market so glutted by this illicit 
Rons, sunk to nothing [1737], and the squa- commerce, that there was no demand for the 
dron itself, reduced from fifteen thousand to commodities with which they were loaded, 
two thousand tons,h served hardly any pur- In order to remedy this, Spain has permitted 
pose but to fetch home the royal revenue a- a considerable part of her commerce with A- 
rising from the fifth on silver. merica to be carried on by register ships. 

While Spain observed those encroachments, These are fitted out during the intervals be- 
and felt so sensibly their pernicious effects, it tween the stated seasons when the Galeons 
was impossible not to make some effort to re- and Flota sail, by merchants in Seville or 
strain them. Her first expedient was to sta- Cadiz, upon obtaining a licence from the 
tion ships of force under the appellation of Council of the Indies, for which they pay a 
Guarda Costas , upon the coasts of those pro- very high premium, and are destined for 
vinces to which interlopers most frequently those ports in America where any extraordi- 
resorted. As private interest concurred with nary demand is foreseen or expected. By 
the duty which they owed to the public, in this expedient, such a regular supply of the 
rendering the officers who commanded those commodities for which there is the greatest 
vessels vigilant and active, some check was demand is conveyed to the American market, 
given to the progress of the contraband trade, that the interloper is no longer allured by the 
though in dominions so extensive, and so ac- same prospect of excessive gain, or the peo- 
cessible by sea, hardly any number of cruisers pie in the colonies urged by the same neces- 
was sufficient to guard against its inroads in sity to engage in the hazardous adventures of 
every quarter. This interruption of an inter- contraband trade. 

course, which had been carried on with so In proportion as experience manifested the 
much facility, that the merchants in the advantages of carrying on trade in this mode, 
British colonies were accustomed to consider the number of register ships increased ; and 
it almost as an allowed branch of commerce, at length, in the year 1748, the Galeons, af- 
ex cited murmurs and complaints. These, ter having been employed upwards of two 
authorised in some measure, and rendered centuries, were finally laid aside* From that 
more interesting, by several unjustifiable acts period there has been no intercourse with 
of violence committed by the captains of , Chili and Peru but by single ships despatch- 
the Spanish Guarda Costas, precipitated j ed from time to time as occasion requires. 
Great Britain into a war with Spain [1739] ; and when the merchants expect a profitable 
in consequence of which the latter obtained market will open. These ships sail round 
a final release from the Assiento, and was Cape Horn, and convey directly to the porta * 
left at- liberty to regulate the commerce of in the South Sea the productions and manu- 

Ifactures of Europe, for which the people 
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liged to repair to Porto- Bello or Panama* 
These towns, as has been formerly observed, 
must gradually decline, when deprived of 
that commerce to which they owed their pros* 
perity. This disadvantage, however, is more 
than compensated by the beneficial effects of 
this new arrangement, as the whole continent 
of South America receives new supplies of 
European commodities with so much regu- 
larity, and in such abundance, as must not 
only contribute greatly to the happiness, but 
increase the population of all the colonies 
settled there. But as all the register ships 
destined for the South Seas roust still take 
their departure from Cadiz, and are obliged 
to return thither, i this branch of the Ameri- 
can commerce, even in its new and improved 
form, continues subject to the restraints of a 
species of monoply, and feels those perni- 
cious effects of it, which I have already de- 
scribed. 

Nor has the attention of Spain been con- 
fined to regulating the trade with its more 
flourishing colonies ; it has extended likewise 
to the reviving commerce in those settlements 
where it was neglected, or bad decayed. A- 
mong the new tastes which the people of Eu- 
rope have acquired, in consequence of im- 
porting the productions of those countries 
which they conquered in America, that for 
chocolate is one of the most universal. The 
use of this liquor, made with a paste form- 
ed of the nut or almond of the cacao-tree, 
compounded with various ingredients, the 
Spaniards first learned from the Mexicans ; 
and it has appeared to them, and to the other 
European nations, so palatable, so nourishing, 
and so wholesome, that it has become a com- 
mercial article of considerable importance. 
The cacao-tree grows spontaneously in sever- 
al parts of the torrid zone; but the nuts of the 
best quality, next to those of Guatimala, on the 
South Sea, are produced in the rich plains of 
Caraccas, a province of Tierra Firme. In 
consequence of this acknowledged superiority 
in the quality of cacao in that province, and 
its communication with the Atlantic, which 
facilitates the conveyance to Europe, the cul- 
ture of the cacao there is more extensive than 
in any district of America. But the Dutch, 
by the vincinity of their settlements in the 
small islands of Curazoji and Buen-Ayre to 
the coast of Caraccas, gradually engrossed the 
greatest part of the cacao trade. The traffic 
with the mother-country for this valuable com- 
modity ceased almost entirely ; and such was 
the supine negligence of the Spaniards, or the 
defects of their commercial arrangements, that 
they were obliged to receive from the hands of 
foreigners tins production of their own co- 
lonies , at an exorbitant price. In order to 
remedy *n evil no less disgraceful than per- 
nicious to his subjects, Philip V., in the year 
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1728, granted to a body of merchants an ex- 
clusive right to the commerce with Caraccas 
and Cumana, on condition of their employing^ 
at their own expense, a sufficient numtar of 
armed vessels to clear the coast of interlopers, 
This society, di 9 tiguished sometimes by tbe 
name of the Company of Guipuscoa, from 
the province of Spain in which it is establish- 
ed, and sometimes by that of the Company 
of Caraccas, from the district of America to 
which it trades, has carried on its operations 
with such vigour and success, that Spain has 
recovered an important branch of commerce, 
which she had suffered to be wrested from her, 
and is plentifully supplied with an article of 
extensive consumption at a moderate price. 
Not only the parent state, but the colony of j 
Caraccas, has derived great advantages from 
this institution ; for although, at the first as- 
pect, it may appear to be one of those mono- 
polies, whose tendency is to check tbe spirit 
of industry, instead of calling it forth to new 
exertions, it has been prevented from operat- 
ing in this manner by several salutary regula- 
tions, framed upon foresight of such bad 
effects, and of purpose to obviate them. The 
planters in the Caraccas are not left to de 
pend entirely on the company, either for the I 
importation of European commodities, or the j 
sale of their own productions. The inhabi- i 
tants of the Canary islands have tbe privilege | 
of sending thither annually a register ship of j 
considerable burden ; and from Vera Cruz in 
New Spain, a free trade is permitted in every j 
port comprehended in the charter of the com- 
pany. In consequence of this, there is such 
a competition, that both with respect to what 
the colonies purchase, and what they sell, the 
price seems to be fixed at its natural and equi- 
table rate. The company has not the power 
of raising the former, or of degrading the 1 
latter at pleasure ; and accordingly, since it 
was established, the increase of culture, of po- | 
pulation, and of live stock, in the province of 
Caraccas, has been very considerable [191]. 

But as it is slowly that nations relinquish 
any system which time has rendered venerable, 
and as it is still more Blowly that commerce 
can be diverted from the channel in which it j 
has long been accustomed to flow, Philip V„ , 
in his new regulations concerning the Ame- i 
rican trade, paid such deference to the ancient j 
maxim of Spain, concerning the limitation of : 
all importation from the New World to oue j 
harbour, as to oblige both the register ships ! 
which returned from Peru, and those of the 
Guipuscoan Company from Caraccas, to de- 
liver their cargoes in the port of Cadiz. 
Since his reign, sentiments more liberal' and 
enlarged begin to spread in Spain. Tbe 
spirit of philosophical inquiry, which it is tbe 
glory of the present age to have turned from 
frivolous or abstruse speculations, to the busi- 
ness and affairs of men, has extended its in- 
fluence beyond the Pyrenees. In the re- 
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set robes of ingenioua Authors concerning the 
police or commerce of nations, the errors and 
defects of the Spanish system with respect to 
both met every eye, and have not only been 
exposed with severity, but are held up as 
a warning to other states. The Spaniards, 
stung with the reproaches of these authors, or 
convinced by their arguments, and admonish* 
ed by several enlightened writers of their own 
country, seem at length to have discovered 
the destructive tendency of those narrow 
maxims, which, by cramping commerce in all 
its operations, have so long retarded its pro- 
gress. It is to the monarch now on the 
throne, that Spain is indebted for the first 
public regulation formed in consequence of 
such enlarged ideas. 

While Spain adhered with rigour to her 
ancient maxims concerning her commerce 
with America, she was so much afraid of 
opening any channel by which an illicit trade 
might find admission into the colonies, that 
she almost shut herself out from any inter- 
course with them, but that which was carri- 
ed on by her annual fleets. There was no 
establishment for a regular communication 
of either public or private intelligence between 
the mother-country and its American settle- 
ments. From the want of this necessary 
institution, the operations of the state, *as well 
as the business of individuals, were retarded 
or conducted unskilfully, and Spain often 
received from foreigners her first information 
with respect to very interesting events in her 
own colonies. But though this defect in 
police was sensibly felt, and the remedy fer 
it was obvious, that jealous spirit with which 
the Spanish monarchs guarded the exclusive 
trade, restrained them from applying it. At 
length Charles III. surmounted those consi- 
derations which had deterred his predecessors, 
and in the year ] 764 appointed packet-boats 
to be despatched on the first day of each 
month from Corugna to the Havanna or 
Porto- Rico. From thence letters are con- 
veyed in smaller vessels to Vera Cruz and 
Porto- Bello, and transmitted by post through 
the kingdoms of Tierra Firme, Granada, 
Peru, and New Spain. With no less regu- 
larity packet-boats sail once in two months 
to Rio de la Plata, for the accommodation 
of the provinces to the east of the Andes. 
Thus, provision is made for a speedy and cer- 
tain circulation of intelligence throughout 
the vast dominions of Spain, from which 
equal advantages must redound to the poli- 
tical and mercantile interest of the kingdom.* 
With this new arrangement a scheme of ex* 
tending commerce has been more immediate- 
ly connected. Each of the packet-boat*, 
which are vessels of some considerable bur- 
den, is allowed to take in half a loading of 
such commodities as are the product of Spain, 
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and most in demand In the ports whither they 
are bound. In return for these they may 
bring home to Corugna an equal quantity of 
American productions. 1 This may be consi- 
dered as the Srat relaxation of those rigid laws 
which confined the trade with the New World 
to a single port, and the first attempt to ad- 
mit the rest of the kingdom to some share in 
it. 

It was soon followed by one more decisive. 
In the year 1765, Charles III. laid open 
the trade to the windward islands, Cuba, 
Hispaniola, Porto- Rico, Margarita, and Tri- 
nidad, to his subjects in every province of 
Spain. He permitted them to sail from cer- 
tain ports in each province, which are speci- 
fied in the edict, at any season, and with 
whatever cargo they deemed most proper, 
without any other warrant than a simple 
clearance from the custom-house of the place 
whence they took their departure. He releas- 
ed them from the numerous and oppressive 
duties imposed on goods exported to Ameri- 
ca, and in place of the whole substituted a 
moderate tax of six in the hundred on the 
commodities sent from Spain. He allowed 
them to return either to the same port, or to 
any other where they might hope for a more 
advantageous market, and there to enter the 
homeward cargo , on payment of the usual 
duties. This ample privilege, which at once 
broke through all the fences which the jealous 
policy of Spain had been labouring, for two 
centuries and a half, to throw round its com- 
mercial intercourse with the New World, was 
soon after extended to Louisiana, and to the 
provinces of Yucatan and Campeachy. m 

The propriety of this innovation, which 
may be considered as the most liberal effort 
of Spanish legislation, has appeared from its 
effects. Prior to the edict in favour of the 
free trade, Spain derived hardly any benefit 
from its neglected colonies in Hispaniola, 
Porto- Rico, Margarita, and Trinidad. Its 
commerce with Cuba was inconsiderable, and 
that of Yucatan and Campeachy was engross- 
ed almost entirely by interlopers. But as 
soon as a general liberty of trade was permit- 
ted, the intercourse with those provinces re- 
vived, and has gone on with a rapidity of 
progression, of which there are few examples 
in the history of nations. In less than ten 
years, the trade of Cuba has been more than 
tripled. Even in those settlements where, 
from the languishing state of industry, great- 
er efforts were requisite to restore its activi- 
ty, their commerce has been doubled. It is 
computed, that such a number of ships is al- 
ready employed in the free trade, that the 
tonnage of them far exceeds that of the Ga~ 
leons and Biota, at the most flourishing «ra 
of their commerce. The benefits of this ar- 
rangement are not confined to a few mar- 

1 Append. II. a la Educ. Pop. p. 51. 
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chants, established in a favourite port. They 
are diffused through every province of the 
kingdom ; and by opening a new market for 
their various productions and manufactures, 
must encourage and add vivacity to the in- 
dustry of the farmer and artificer. Nor does 
the kingdom profit only by what it exports ; 
it derives advantage likewise from what it re* 
drives in return, and has the prospect of being 
soon able to supply itself with several com- 
modities of extensive consumption, for which 
it formerly depended on foreigners. The 
consumption of sugar in Spain is perhaps as 
great, in proportion to the number of its in- 
habitants, as that of any European kingdom. 
But though possessed of countries in the New 
World, whose soil and climate are most pro- 
per fqr rearing the sugar-cane; though the 
domestic culture of that valuable plant in the 
kingdom of Granada was once considerable ; 
such has been the fatal tendency of ill-judged in- 
stitutions in America, and such the pressure 
of improper taxes in Europe, that Spain has 
lost almost entirely this branch of industry, 
which has enriched oilier nations. This com- 
modity, which has now become an article of 
primary necessity in Europe, the Spaniards 
were obliged to purchase of foreigners, and 
bad the mortification to see their country 
drained annually of great sums on that ac- 
count.* But if that spirit, which the per- 
mission of free trade has put in motion, shall 
persevere in its efforts with the same vigour, 
the cultivation of sugar in Cuba and Forto- 
Rico may increase so much, that, in a few 
years, it is probable that their growth of su - 
gars may be equal to the demand of the 
kingdom. 

Spain has been induced, by her experience 
of the beneficial consequences resulting from 
having relaxed somewhat of the rigour of her 
ancient laws with respect to the commerce of 
the mother- country with the colonies, to per- 
mit a more liberal intercourse of one colony 
with another. By one of the jealous maxims 
of the old system, all the provinces situated 
on the South Seas were prohibited, under the 
most severe penalties, from holding any com- 
munication with one another. Though each 
of these yield peculiar productions, the reci- 
procal exchange of which might have added 
to the happiness of their respective inhabi- 
tants, or have facilitated their progress in in- 
dustry, so solicitous was the Council of the 
Indies to prevent their receiving any supply 
of their wants but by the periodical fleets 
fVom Europe, that, in order to guard against 
this, it cruelly debarred the Spaniards in 
Peru, in the southern provinces of New 
Spain, in Guatimala, and the New Kingdom 
of Granada, from such a correspondence with 
their fellow -subjects as tended manifestly to 
tbrir mutual prosperity. Of all the numer- 


ous restrictions devised by Spain for semiring 
the exclusive trade with her American settle* i 
menu, none perhaps was more illiberal, none ! 
seems to have been more sensibly felt, or to ! 
have produced more hurtful effects. This 
grievance, coeval with the settlements of j 
Spain in the countries situated on the Pacific I 
Ocean, is at last redressed. In the year I 
1774, Charles III. published an edict, grant- I 
ing to the four great provinces which l have 
mentioned the privilege of a free trade with j 
each other [192].° What may be the effects j 
of opening this communication between coun- j 
tries destined by their situation for reciprocal J 
intercourse, cannot yet be determined by ex- | 
perience. They can hardly fail of being be- 
neficial and extensive. The motives for 
granting this permission are manifestly no 
less laudable than the principle on which it j 
is founded is liberal ; and both discover the 
progress of a spirit in Spain, far elevated 
above the narrow prejudices and maxims on , 
which her system for regulating the trade and j 
conducting the government of her colonies, j 
was originally founded. 

At the same time that Spain has been in- 
tent on introducing regulations, suggested 
by more enlarged views of policy, into her 
system of American commerce, she has not 
been inattentive to the interior government of 
her colonies. Here, too, there was much 
room for reformation and improvement ; and 
Don Joseph Galvez, who has now the direction 
of the department for Indian affairs in Spain, 
has enjoyed the best opportunities, not only 
of observing the defects and corruption in 
the political frame of the colonies, but of dis- j 
covering the sources of those evils. After 
being employed seven years in the New | 
World on an extraordinary mission, and with 1 
very extensive powers, as inspector-general of 
New Spain ; after visiting in person the re- 
mote provinces of Cinaloa, Sonora, and Cali- I 
fornia, and making several important altera- 
tions in the state of the police and revenue; j 
he began his ministry with a general refor- 
mation of the tribunals of justice in America. 

In consequence of the progress of population 
and wealth in the colonies, the business of 
the Courts of Audience has increased so 
much, that the number of Judges of which ! 
they were originally composed has beeu found j 
inadequate to the growing labours and duties 
of the office, and the salaries settled upon 
them have been deemed inferior to the 
dignity of the station. As a remedy for 
both, he obtained a royal edict, establishing 
an additional number of Judges P in each 
Court of Audience, with higher titles, and 
more ample appointments. 

To the same intelligent minister Spain is j 
indebted for a new distribution of govern- 
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merit in its American province*. Even since 
the establishment of a third viceroyalty in the 
New Kingdom of Granada, so great is the 
extent of the Spanish dominions in the New 
World, that several places subject to the ju- 
risdiction of each viceroy were at such an e- 
normous distance from the capitals in which 
they resided, that neither their attention, nor 
their authority, could reach so fur. Some 
provinces subordinate to the viceroy of New 
Spain lay above two thousand miles from 
Mexico. There were countries subject to 
the viceroy of Peru still farther from Lima. 
The people in those remote districts could 
hardly be said to enjoy the benefit of civil 
government. The oppression and insolence 
of its inferior ministers they often feel, and 
rather submit to these in silence, than involve 
themselves in the expense and trouble of re- 
sorting to the distant capitals, where alone 
they can find redress. Asa remedy for this, 
a fourth viceroyalty has been erected [Aug. 
1776], to the jurisdiction of w hich are sub- 
jected the provinces of Rio dc la Plata, Bue- 
nos- Ayres, Paraguay, Tucuman, Potosi, San- 
ta Cruz de la Sierra, Charcas, and the 
towns of Mendoza and St. Juan. By this 
well-judged arrangement, two advantages are 
gained. All the inconveniences occasioned 
by the remote situation of those provinces, 
which had been long felt, and long complain- 
ed of, are in a great measure removed. The 
countries most distant from Lima are separ- 
ated from the viceroyalty of Peru, and united 
under a superior, whose seat of government 
at Buenos-Ayres will be commodious and 
accessible. The contraband trade with the 
Portuguese, which was become so extensive 
as must have put a final stop to the exporta- 
tion of commodities from Spain to her sou- 
thern colonies, may be checked more tho- 
roughly, and with greater facility, when the 
supreme magistrate, by his vicinity to the 
places in which it is carried on, can view its 
progress and effects with his own eyes. Don 
Pedro Zevallos, who has been raised to this 
new dignity with appointments equal to those 
of the other viceroys, is well acquainted both 
with the state and the interest of the coun- 
tries over which he is to preside, having serv. 
ed in them long, and with distinction. By 
this dismemberment, succeeding that which 
took place at the erection of the viceroyalty 
of the New Kingdom of Granada, almost 
two-third parts of the territories originally 
subject tp the viceroys of Peru are now lop- 
ped off from their jurisdiction. 

The limits of the viceroyalty of New Spain 
have likewise been considerably circumscribe 
ed, and with no less propriety and discern- 
ment Four of its most remote provinces, 
Sonora, Cinaloa, California, and New Na- 
varre, have been formed into a separate go- 
vernment. The Chevalier de Croix, who is 
intruated with this command, is not dignified 
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with the title of viceroy, nor does he enjoy 
the appointments belonging to that rank ; but 
his jurisdiction is altogether independent on 
the viceroyalty of New Spain. The erection 
of this last government seems to have been 
suggested, not only by the consideration of 
the remote situation of those provinces from 
Mexico, but by attention to the late discove- 
ries made there which I have mentioned. q 
Countries containing the richest mines of 
gold that have hitherto been discovered in 
the New World, and which probably may 
rise into great importance, required the im- 
mediate inspection of a governor, to whom 
they should be specially committed. As 
every consideration of duty, of interest, and 
of vanity, must concur in prompting those 
new governors to encourage such exertions 
as tend to diffuse opulence and prosperity 
through the provinces committed to their 
charge, the beneficial effects of this arrange- 
ment may be considerable. Many districts 
in America long depressed by the langour 
and feebleness natural to provinces which 
compose the extremities of an overgrown em- 
pire, may be animated with vigour and ac- 
tivity, when brought so near the seat of power 
as to feel its invigorating influence. 

Such, since the accession of the princes of 
the house of Bourbon to the throne of Spain, 
has been the progress of their regulations, and 
the gradual expansion of their views with re- 
spect to the commerce and government of 
their American colonies. Nor has their at- 
tention been so entirely engrossed by what 
related to the more remote parts of their do- 
minions, as to render them neglectful of what 
was still more important, the reformation of 
domestic errors and defects in policy. Fully 
sensible of the causes to which the declension 
of Spain from her former prosperity ought to 
be imputed, they have made it a great object 
of their policy to revive a spirit of industry 
among their subjects, and to give such extent 
and perfection to their manufactures, as may 
enable them to supply the demands of Ameri. 
ca from their own stock, and to exclude fo- 
reigners from a branch of commerce which 
has been so fatal to the kingdom. This they 
have endeavoured to accomplish, by a variety 
of edicts issued since the peace of Utrecht. 
They have granted bounties for the encou- 
ragement of some branches of industry ; they 
have lowered the taxes on others ; they have 
either entirely prohibited, or have loaded with 
additional duties, such foreign manufactures 
as come in competition with their own ; they 
have instituted societies for the improvement 
of trade and agriculture ; they have planted 
colonies of husbandmen in some uncultivated 
districts of Spain, and divided among them 
the waste fields j they have bad recourse t* 
every expedient devised by commercial wit- 
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ddm, m* Commercial jealousy, for reviving whiehpublic wisdom cannot foresee, norpub- 
their own, industry, and discountenancing lie authority prevent* This spirit, counter* 
tint of other nations, Him) however, it w acting that of the laws, pervades the com- 
nottny province to explain, or to inquireinto nerce of Spain with America, in all its 
their propriety and effects, Thereis do tflbrt brandies ; and from the highest departments 
Of legislation more arduous, no experiment in government descends to the lowest. The 
in policy more uncertain, than an attempt to very officers appointed to check contraband 
revive the spirit of industry where it has de- trade are often employed as instruments in 
clined, or to introduce it where it is unknown, carrying it on ; and the boards instituted to 
Nations, already possessed of extensive com. restrain and puniah it are the channels through 
mere©, enter into competition with such ad- which it flows. The King is supposed, by 
vantages, derived from the large capitals and the most intelligent Spanish writers, to be de. 
extensive credit of their merchants, the dex- frauded, by various artifices, r of more than 
terity of their manufacturers, the alertness one-half of the revenue which he ought to 
acquired by habit in every department of busi- receive from America ; and as long as it is the 
ness, that the state which aims at rivalling or intereat of so many persons to screen those 
supplanting them, must expect to struggle artifices from detection, the knowledge of them 
with many difficulties, and he content to ad- will never reach the throne. “ How many 
vance slowly. If the quantity of productive ordinances,” says Corita, “ how many in- 
industry, npw in Spain, be compared with structions, how many letters from our sove- 
that of the kingdom under the last listless reign, are sent in order to correct abuses, and 
tnonarchs of the Austrian line, its progress how little are they observed, and what small 
must appear considerable, and is sufficient to advantage is derived from them ! To me the 
alarm the jealousy, and to call forth the most old observation appears just, that where there 
vigorous efforts of the nations now in posses- are many physicians, and many medicines, 
sion of the lucrative trade which the Spaniards there is a want of health; where there are 
aim at wresting from them. One circumstance many laws, and many judges, there is want 
may render those exertions of Spain an object of justice. We have viceroys, presidents, 
of more serious attention to the othdr Euro- governors, oydors, corrigidors, alcaldes, and 
pean powers. They are not to be ascribed thousands of alguaxils abound everywhere; 
wholly to the influence of the crown and its but notwithstanding all these, public abuses 
ministers. The sentiments and spirit of the continue to multiply.” 8 Time has increased 
people seem to second the provident care of the evils which he lamented as early as the 
their monarchs, and to give it greater effect, reign of Philip II. A spirit of corruption 
The nation has adopted more liberal ideas, has infected all the colonies of Spain in Atne- 
«ot only with respect to commerce, but do- rica, Men far removed from the seat of go- 
mettic policy. In all the later Spanish writ- vernment; impatient to acquire wealth, that 
ers, defects in the arrangements of their coun- they may return speedily from what they are 
try concerning both are acknowledged, and apt to consider as a state of exile in a remote 
remedies proposed, which ignorance rendered unhealthful country ; allured by opportuni- 
their ancestors incapable of discerning, and ties too tempting to be resisted, and seduced 
pride would not have allowed them to confess by the example of those around them, find 
[103]. But after all that the Spaniards have their sentiments of honour and of duty gra- 
done, much remains to do. Many pernicious dually relax. In private life they give 
institutions and abuses, deeply incorporated themselves up to a dissolute luxury, while in 
with the system of internal policy and taxa- their public conduct they become unmindful 
tion which has been long established in Spain, of what they owe to their sovereign and to 
must be abolished, before industry and manu- their country. 

factures can recover an extensive activity. Before I close this account of the Spanish 
8till, however, the commercial regulations trade in America, there remains one detached, 
Of Spain with respect to her colonies are too but important branch of it, ' to he mentioned, 
rigid and systematical to be carried into com- Soon after bis accession to the throne, Philip 
plete execution. The legislature that loads II* formed a scheme of planting a colony in 
trade with impositions too heavy, or fetters it the Philippine islands, which had been ne- 
by restrictions too severe, defeats its own in- glected since the time of their discovery ; and 
lection, and is only multiplying the induce- he accomplished it by means of an armament 
ments to violate its statutes, and proposing fitted out from New Spain [1564]. * Manila, 

4 high premium to encourage illicit traffic. * n th* island of laichnia, was the station cho- 
Tb* Spaniards, both in Europe and America, *«** for the capital of this new establishment, 
bring dmumscribed in their mutual inter- Prom it an active bommercial intercourse be 
course by the jealousy of the crown, or op- gin with the Chinese, and a considerable from 

P ^y Ua e*&cttont,bave their invention ber of that industrious people, allured by tht 
Ily m the stretch bow to elude its 
*tte vigHant* and Ingenuity 6T prfa I 
sate interest discover means of effecting tills,! » Totquem! uinxv.e. u. 
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prospect of gain, settled in the Philippine is- 
. lends under the Spanish protection. They 
supplied the colony so amply with all the va- 
luable productions and manufactures of the 
East, as enabled it to open a trade with A- 
merica, by a course of navigation the longest 
from land to land on our globe. In the in- 
fancy of this trade, it was carried on with 
Callao, on the coast of Peru ; but experience 
having discovered the impropriety of fixing 
upon that as the port of communication with 
Manila, the staple of the commerce between 
tiie East and West was removed from Cal- 
lao to Acapulco, on the coast of New Spain. 

After various arrangements, it has been 
brought into a regular form. One or two 
ahipa depart annually from Acapulco, which 
ore permitted to carry out silver to the amount 
of five hundred thousand pesos, u but they 
have hardly any thing else of value on board ; 
in return for which, they bring back spices, 
drugs, china, and japan wares, calicoes, chintz, 
muslins, silks, and every precious article with 
which the benignity of the climate, or the in- 
genuity of its people, has enabled the East to 
supply the rest of the world. For some time 
the merchants of Peru were admitted to par- 
ticipate in this traffic, and might send an- 
nually a ship to Acapulco, to wait the arrival 
of the vessels from Manila, and receive a pro- 
portional share of the commodities which they 
imported. At length, the Peruvians were 
excluded from this trade by most rigorous 
edicts, and all tbe commodities from the East 
reserved solely for the consumption of New 
Spain. 

In consequence of this indulgence, the in- 
habitants of that country enjoy advantages 
unknown in tbe other Spanish colonies. The 
manufactures of the East are not only more 
| suited to a warm climate, and more showy 
than those of Europe, but can be sold at a 
lower price ; while, at the same time, the pro- 
fits upon them are so considerable as to enrich 
all those who are employed either in bringing 
them from Manila, or vending them in New 
Spain. As the interest both of the buyer and 
sailer concurred in favouring this branch of 
commerce, it has continued to extend, in spite 
of regulations concerted with the most anxious 
jealousy to circumscribe it Under cover of 
what the laws permit to be imported, great 
quantities of India goods ere poured into the 
mprkets of New Spain [1941; and when the 
fiota arrives at Vera Crus from Europe, it 
often finds, the wants of tbe people already 
supplied by cheaper and more acceptable com- 
modities. 

There is sot, in the commercial arrange- 
I monte of Spain, any circumstance more inex- 
plicable than tbe permission of this trade be- 
tween New Spain and the Philippines, or more 
repugnant to its fundamental maxim of hold* 

• Recop. fib. he. e. 46* L 6, 


ing the colonies in perpetual dependence on 
die roother-country, by prohibiting any com- 
mercial intercourse that might suggest to 
them the idea of receiving a supply of their 
wants from any other quarter. This permis- 
sion must appear still more extraordinary, 
from considering that Spain herself carries on 
no direct trade with her settlements in the 
Philippines, and grants a privilege to one of 
her American colonies which she denies to 
her subjects in Europe. It is probable that 
the colonists who originally took possession 
of the Philippines, having been sent out from 
New Spain, begun this intercourse with a 
country which they considered, in some mea- 
sure, as their parent state, before the court of 
Madrid was aware of its consequences, or 
could establish regulations in order to pre- 
vent it. Many remonstrances have been pre- 
sented against this trade, as detrimental to 
Spain, by diverting into another channel a 
large portion of that treasure which ought to 
flow into the kingdom, as tending to give 
rise to a spirit of independence in the colo- 
nies, and to encourage innumerable frauds, 
against which it is impossible to guard, in 
transactions so far removed from tbe inspec- 
tion of government. But as it requires no 
slight effort of political wisdom and vigour 
to abolish any practice which numbers are in- 
terested in supporting, and to which time has 
added the sanction of its authority, the com- 
merce between New Spain and Manila teems 
to be as considerable as ever, and may be con- 
sidered as one chief cause of the elegance and 
splendour conspicuous in this part of the Spa- 
nish dominions. 

But notwithstanding this general corrup- 
tion in tbe colonies of Spain, and tbe dimi- 
nution of the income belonging to the public, 
occasioned by the illicit importations made by 
foreigners, as well as by the various frauds of 
which the colonists themselves are guilty in 
their commerce with the parent state, the Spa- 
nish monarchs receive a very considerable re- 
venue from their American dominions. This 
arises from taxes of various kinds, which may 
be divided into three capital branches. The 
first contains what is paid to the King, as sove- 
reign, or superior lord of the New World ; 
to this class belongs the duty on tbe gold pod 
silver raised from the mines, and the tribute 
exacted from the Indians ; the farmer is terra* 
ed by tbe Spaniards tbe right of signiory, tile 
latter is tbe duty of vaualage, The second 
branch comprehends the numerous duties up- 
on commerce, which accompany and oppress St 
in every step of its progress, from tile greatest 
transactions of the wholesale merchant, to the 
petty traffic of the vender by retail. The 
third includes what accrues to the King, m 
head of tbe church, and administrator of to 
clesiastical funds in the New World, In 
consequence of this be receives the first ityftfc 
annates, spoils, and other spiritual rwenuaib 
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Med by the apostolic chamber in Europe ; duties imposed on the commodities exported 
end is entitled likewise to the profit arising from Spain to America [198], as well as what 
from the sale of the bull of Crusado. This is paid by those which she sends home in re- 
bull, which is published every two yean, con- turn $ the tax upon the negro slaves, with 
tains an absolution from past offences by the which Africa supplies the New World, toge* 
Pope, and, among other immunities, a per- ther with several smaller branches of finance, 
mission to eat several kinds of prohibited bring large sums into the treasury, the pre- 
food during Lent, and on meagre days. The cise extent of which I cannot pretend to as- 
monks employed in dispersing those bulls ex- certain. 

tol their virtues with all the fervour of inter- But if the revenue which Spain draws from 
ested eloquence; the people, ignorant and America be great, the expense of administra- 
credulous, listen with implicit assent ; and tion in her colonies bears proportion to it. In 
every person in the Spanish colonies, of Eu- every department, even of her domestic po- 
ropean, Creolian, or mixed race, purchases a lice and finances, Spain has adopted a system 
bull, which is deemed essential to his salva- more complex, and more encumbered with a 
tion, at the rate set upon it by government variety of tribunals, and a multitude of offi- 
[195]. cers, than that of any European nation, in 

What may be the amount of those various which the sovereign possesses such extensive 
funds, it is almost Impossible to determine power. From the jealous spirit with which 
with precision. The extent of the Spanish Spain watches over her American settlements, 
dominions in America, the jealousy of govern- and her endeavours to guard against fraud in 
ment, which renders them inaccessible to provinces so remote from inspection, boards 
foreigners, the mysterious silence which the and officers have been multiplied there with 
Spaniards are accustomed to observe with re- still more anxious attention. In a country 
spect to the interior state of their colonies, where the expense of living is great, the s*- 
combine in covering this subject with a veil, laries allotted to every person in public office 
which it is not easy to remove. But an ac- must be high, and must load the revenue with 
count, apparently no less accurate than it is an immense burden. The parade of govern- 
curious, has lately been published of the royal ment greatly augments the weight of it. The 
revenue in New Spain, from which we may viceroys of Mexico, Peru, and the New King- 
form some idea with respect to what is col- dom of Granada, as representatives of the 
lected in the other provinces. According to King’s person, among people fond of osten- 
that account, the crown does not receive from tation, maintain all the state and dignity of 
all the departments of taxation in New Spain royalty. Their courts are formed upon the 
above a million of our money, from which model of that at Madrid, with horse and foot 
one-half must be deducted as the expense of guards, a household regularly established, 
the provincial establishment [196]. Peru, numerous attendants, and ensigns of power, 
it is probable, yields a sum not inferior to displaying such pomp as hardly retains the 
this ; and if we suppose that all the other re- appearance of a delegated authority. All 
gions of America, including the islands, fur- the expense incurred by supporting the ex- 
nish a third share of equal value, we shall not ternal and permanent order of government it 
perhaps be far wide from the truth, if we con- defrayed by the crown. The viceroys have, 
elude, that the net public revenue of Spain, besides, peculiar appointments suited to their 
raised in America, does not exceed a million exalted station. The salaries fixed by law 
and a half sterling. This falls far short of the are indeed extremely moderate ; that of the 
immense sums to which suppositions, found- viceroy of Peru is only thirty thousand dueats ; 
ed upon conjecture, have raised the Spanish and that of the viceroy of Mexico twenty thou- 
revenue in America [197]. It is remarkable, sand ducats* v Of late they have been raised 
however, upon one account. Spain and Por- to forty thousand. 

tugal are the only European powers who de- These salaries, however, constitute but a 
live a direct revenue from their colonies, small part of the revenue enjoyed by the vice- 
All the advantage that accrues to other na- roys. The exercise of an absolute authority, 
tions from their American dominions, arises extending to every department of government, 
from the exclusive enjoyment of their trade ; and the power of disposing of many lucrative 
but besides this, Spain has brought her colo- offices, afford them many opportunities of ac- 
mes to contribute towards increasing the pow- cumulating wealth. To these, which may be 
ar of the state; and, in return for protection, considered as legal and allowed emoluments^ 
to bear a proportional share of the common large sums are often added by exactions, 
burden. which, in countries so far removed from the 

Accordingly, the sum which I have com- seat of government, it is not easy to discover, 
puted to be die amount of the Spanish reve- and impossible to restrain. By monopolising 
mte from America, arises wholly from the tax- some branches of commerce, by a lucrative 
as collected there, and is far from being the concern in others, by conniving at the frauds 
whole of what accrues to the King ftom his 

dominions in the New World. The heavy t R«oop. lib. liL tit. ill. c, 7** 
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of merchants, a viceroy may raise such an an- 
nual revenue, as no subject of any European 
monarch enjoys [199]. From the single 
article of presents made to him on the anni- 
versary of his Name-day (which is always ob- 
served as a high festival), I am informed that a 
viceroy has been known to receive sixty thou- 
sand pesos. According to a Spanish saying, 
the legal revenues of a viceroy are known, his 
real profits depend upon his opportunities and 
lus conscience. Sensible of this, the Kings 
of Spain, as I have formerly observed, grant a 
commission to their viceroys only for a few 
years. This circumstance, however, renders i 
them often more rapacious, and adds to the in- | 


genuity and ardour wherewith they labour to 
improve every moment of power which they 
know is hastening fast to a period ; and short 
as its duration is, it usually affords sufficient 
time for repairing a shattered fortune, or for 
creating a new one. But even in situations 
so trying to human frailty, there are instances 
of virtue that remains unseduced. In the 
year 1772, the Marquis de Croix finished the 
term of his viceroyalty in New Spain with 
unsuspected integrity ; and instead Of bring- 
ing home exorbitant wealth, returned with the 
admiration and applause of a grateful people, 
whom his government had rendered happy. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


The original plan of my father, the late Dr. 
Robertson, with respect to the history of A- 
tnerica, comprehended not only an account of 
the discovery of that country, and of the con- 
quests and colonies of the Spaniards, but em- 
braced also the history of the British and Por- 
tuguese establishments in the New World, and 
of the settlements made by the several nations 
of Europe in the West India Islands. It 
was his intention not to have published any 
part of the Work until the whole was com- 
pleted. In the preface to his History of A- 
znerica, he has stated the reasons which in- 
duced him to depart from that resolution, and 
to publish the two volumes which contain an 
account of the discovery of the New World, 
and of the progress of the Spanish arms and 
colonies in that quarter of the globe. He 
says* M he bad made some progress in the 
History of British America;” and he an- 
nounces his intention to return to that part 
of his Work as soon as the ferment which at 
that time prevailed in the British colonies in 
America should subside, and regular govern- 
ment be re-established. Various causes con- 
curred in preventing him from fulfilling his 
intention. 

During the course of a tedious illness, 
which be early foresaw would have a fatal 
termination, Dr. Robertson at different times 
destroyed many of his papers. But after his 
death, I found that pan of the History of 
British America, which he had wrote many 
year* before, and which is now offered to the 
Public. It is written with his own hand, as 
all his Works were ; it is as carefully correct- 
ed as any part of his manuscripts which I 
have ever seen ; and be had thought it wor- 


thy of being preserved, as it escaped the flames 
to which so many other papers had been com- 
mitted. I read it with the utmost attention ; 
but, before I came to any resolution about the 
publication, I put the MS. into the hands of 
some of those friends whom my father used 
to consult on such occasions, as it would have 
been rashness and presumption in me to 
have trusted to my own partial decision. It 
was perused by some other persons also, in 
whose taste and judgment I have the great- 
est confidence : by all of them I was encour- 
aged to offer it to the Public, as a fragment 
curious and interesting in itself, and not in- 
ferior to any of my father's works. 

When I determined to follow that advice, 
it was a circumstance of great weight with 
me, that as I never could think myself at 
liberty to destroy those papers which my fa- 
ther bad thought worthy of being preserved, 
and as I could not know into a hose hands 
they might hereafter fall, I considered it as 
certain that they would be published at some 
future period, when they might meet with an 
Editor who, not being actuated with the same 
sacred regard for the reputation of the Au- 
thor, which I feel, might make alterations and 
additions, and obtrude the whole on the pub- 
lic as a genuine and authentic work. Tbe 
MS. is now published, such •• it was left by 
tbe Author; nor have I presumed to make 
any addition, alteration, or correction what- 
ever, 

Wm. ROBERTSON. 

Queen Street, Edinburgh, 

April, 1793* 
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The dominion* of Great Britan in America of both. During the course of two centuries, 
are next in extent to those of Spain. Its ac- while industry and commerce were making 
quisitions there are a recompense due to those gradual progress, both in the south and north 
enterprising talents which prompted the Eng- of Europe, the English continued so blind to 
lish to enter early on the career of discovery, the advntages of their own situation, that 
and to pursue it with persevering ardour, they hardly began to bend their thoughts to- 
England was the second nation that ventured wards those objects and pursuits to which 
to visit the New World. The account of Co- they are indebted for their present opulence 
lumbus’s successful voyage filled all Europe and power. While the trading vessels of 
with astonishment and admiration. But in Italy, Spain, and Portugal, as well as those 
England it did something more ; it excited a of the Hans Towns, visited the most remote 
vehement desire of emulating the glory of ports in Europe, and carried on an active in- 
Spain, and of aiming to obtain some share in tercourse with its various nations, the English 
those advantages which were expected in this did little more than creep along their own 
new field opened to national activity. The coasts, in small barks, which conveyed the 
attention of the English court bad been turn- productions of one country to another. Thejp 
ed towards the discovery of unknown coun- commerce was almost wholly passive. Their 
tries, by its negotiation with Bartholomew wants were supplied by strangers ; and what- 
Columbus. Henry VII. having listened to ever necessary or luxury of life their own 
hit propositions with amore favourable ear than country did not yield, was imported in fo- 
could have been expected from a cautious, reign bottoms. The cross of St. George was 
distrustful prince* averse by habit as well as seldom displayed beyond the precincts of the 
by temper to new and basardous projects, he narrow seas. Hardly any English ship trad- 
was more easily induced to approve of a voy- ed with Spain or Portugal before the begin* 
age for discovery proposed by some of his ning of the fifteenth century; and half a cen- 
own subjects, soon after the return of Chris- tury more elapsed before the English mariners 
topher Columbus. became so adventurous as to enter the Medi- 

But though the English had spirit to form terranean. 
the scheme, they bad not, at that period, at- In this infancy of navigation, Henry could 
tained to such skill in navigation as qualified not commit the conduct of an armament, 
them for carrying it into execution. From destined to explore unknown regions, to his 
the inconsiderate ambition of its monarch*, own subjects. He invested Giovanni Gaboto, 
the nation had long wasted its genius and a Venetian adventurer, who bad settled In 
activity in pernicious end ineffectual efforts Bristol, with the chief command ; and issued 
to conquer France. When this ill-directed a commission to him and his three sons, atto- 
ardour began to abate, the fatal contest be- powering mem to sail, under the banner ot 
tween the houses of York and Lancaster England, towards the east, north, of west, la 
turned the arms of on* half of the kingdom order to discover countries unoccupied by any 
against the other, and exhausted the vigour Christian state ; to take possession of them in 
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his name, and to carry on an exclusive trade 
with the inhabitants, under condition of pay- 
ing a fifth part of the free profit on every 
voyage to the crown* This commission was 
granted on March 5th, 1495, in less than two 
years after the return of Columbus from A- 
merica* A But Cabot (for that is the name he 
assumed in England, and by which he is best 
known) did not set out on his voyage for two 
years* He, together with his second son Se- 
bastian, embarked at Bristol [May 1497], on 
board a ship furnished by the King, and was 
accompanied by four small barks, fitted out 
by the merchants of that city. 

As in that age the most eminent naviga- 
tors, formed by the instructions of Columbus, 
or animated by hts example, were guided by 
ideas derived from his superior knowledge and 
experience, Cabot had adopted the system of 
that great man concerning the probability of 
opening a new and shorter passage to the 
East-Indies, by holding a western course. 
The opinions which Columbus had formed 
with respect to the islands which he had dis- 
covered, was universally received. They were 
supposed to lie contiguous to the great conti- 
nent of India, and to constitute a part of the 
i vast countries comprehended under that gene- 
i ral name. Cabot accordingly deemed it pro- 
bable, that, by steering to the north-west, he 
might reach India by a shorter course than 
that which Columbus had taken, and hoped 
to fall in with the coast of Cathay, or China, 
of whose fertility and opulence the descrip- 
tions of Marco Polo had excited high ideas, 
j After sailing for some weeks due west, and 
| nearly on the parallel of the port from which 
he took his departure, he discovered a large 
island, which he called Prima Vista , and his 
jailors Newfoundland / and in a few days he 
descried a smaller isle, to which he gave the 
name of St. John. He landed on both these 
[June 24], made some observations on their 
toil and productions, and brought off three 
of the natives. Continuing his course west- 
ward, fee soon reached the continent of North 
America, and sailed along it from the fifty- 
sixth to the thirty-eighth degree of latitude, 
tnfy the coast of Labrador to that of Virginia. 
As his chief object was to discover some inlet 
that might open a passage to the west, it 
does not appear that he landed anywhere dur- 
ing thisextensive run ; and he returned to Eng- 
land, without attempting either settlement 
^or conquest in any part of that continent.* 
jt tit Jiid been Henry's purpose to prose- 
' cute ibe object of the commission given by 
bim iopabot, and to take possession of the 
countries which be bad discovered, the sue- 
cetsof tbisvoyag# musthave answered his 
. moat . sanguine expectations* His subjects 
, were ubddubtedljr first Europeans who 
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had visited that part of the American conti- 
nent, and were entitled to whatever right of 
property prior discovery is supposed to confer. 
Countries which stretched .in an uninterrupt- 
ed course through such a large portion of the 
temperate zone, opened a prospect of settling 
to advantage under mild climates, and in a 
fertile soil. But by the time that Cabot re- 
turned to England, he found both the state 
of affairs and the King's inclination unfavour- 
able to any scheme, the execution of which 
would have required tranquillity and leisure. 
Henry was involved in a war with Scotland, 
and his kingdom was not yet fullj^gmposed 
after the commotion excited by a rorinidable 
insurrection of his own subjects in the west. 
An ambassador from Ferdinand of Arragon 
was then in London ; and as Henry set a 
high value upon the friendship of that mo- 
narch, for whose character he professed much 
admiration, perhaps from its similarity to his 
own, and was endeavouring to strengthen 
their union by negotiating the marriage which 
afterwards took place between his eldest son 
and the Princess Catherine, he was cautious 
of giving any offence to a prince jealous to 
excess of all his rights. From the position 
of the islands and continent which Cabot bad 
discovered, it was evident that they lay within 
the limits of the ample donative which the 
bounty of Alexander VI. bad conferred upon 
Ferdinand and Isabella. No person, in that 
age, questioned the validity of a papal grant ; 
and Ferdinand was not of a temper to relin- 
quish any claim to which he had a shadow 
of title. Submission to the authority of the 
Pope, and deference for an ally whom he 
courted, seem to have concurred with Henry's 
own situation in determining him to sband^i 
a scheme, in which he had engaged with some 
degree of ardour and expectation. No at- 
tempt towards discovery was made iq Eng- 
land during the remainder of his reign ; and 
Sebastian Cabot, finding no encouragement 
for his active talents there, entered into the 
service of Spain. 0 

This is the most probable account of the 
sudden cessation of Henry’s activity, after 
such success m his first esssy as might have 
encouraged him to persevere. The advan- 
tages of commerce, as well at its nature, 
were so little understood in England about 
this period, that by an act of parliament in 
the year 1488, the taking of interest for the 
use of money was prohibited under severe 


- Some scheme* of discovery seem to hsv^been form- 
ed in Eaglaad toward* the beginning of tbs sixteenth 
century. Buts* there ls.no other memorial of them* 
than what remains in a patent ranted by the tttagto 
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penalties, d And by another law, the profit j 
arising from dealing in bills of exchange was . 
condemned as savouring of usury.* It is | 
not surprising, then, that no great effort! 
should be made to extend trade, by a nation J 
whose commercial ideas were still so crude ' 
and illiberal. But it is more difficult to dis- ' 
cover what prevented this scheme of Henry 
VII. from being resumed during the reigns 
of his, son and grandson ; and to give any 
reason why no attempt was made, either to j 
explore the northern continent of America 
more fully, or to settle in it. Henry VIII. j 
was frequently at open enmity with Spain ; 
the value of the Spanish acquisitions in A me* | 
rica had become so well known, as might ( 
have excited his desire to obtain some footing 
in those opulent regions ; and during a con- ; 
siderable part of his reign, the prohibitions 
in a papal bull would not have restrained 
him from making encroachment upon the, 
Spanish dominions. But the reign of Henry ! 
was not favourable to the progress of discove- j 
ry. During one period of it, the active part j 
which he took in the affairs of the continent, | 
and the vigour with which he engaged in the 
contest between the two mighty rivals, Char- ! 
leg V. and Francis I., gave full occupation ! 
to the enterprising spirit both of the King 
and his nobility. During another period of, 
bis administration, his famous controversy 
with the court of Rome kept the nation in 
perpetual agitation and suspense. Engrossed 
by those objects, neither the King nor the 
nobles had inclination or leisure to turn their 
attention to new pursuits ; and without their 
patronage and aid, the commercial part of the 
nation was too inconsiderable to make any 
effort of consequence. Though England, by 
its total separation from the church of Rome, 
soon after the accession of Edward VI., dis- 
claimed that authority which, by its presump- 
tuous partition of the globe between two fa- 
vourite nations, circumscribed the activity of 
every other state within very narrow limits, 
yet a feeble minority, distracted with faction, 
was not a juncture for forming schemes of 
doubtful success and remote utility. The 
bigotry of Mary, and her marriage with 
Philip, disposed her to pay a sacred regard 
to that grant of the Holy See, which vested 
in a husband, on whom she doated, an ex*j 
elusive right to every part of the New* World. ; 
Thus, through a singular succession of va- 
riotip causes, sixty-one years elapsed from the ' 
time that the .English discovered North A-j 
merica, during which their monarchs gave 
tittle attention to that country which was 
destined to be annexed to their crown, and 
to be a chtef sou re of its opulence and power. 

* But though the public contributed tittle to- 
wards the progress of discovery, naval skill, j 
knowledge of commerce, and a spirit of en- 


terprise, began to spread among the English. 
During the reign of Henry VIII. several 
new channels of trade were opened, and pri- 
vate adventurers visited remote countries, 
with which England had formerly no inter- 
course. Some merchants of Bristol having 
fitted out two ships for the southern regions 
of America, committed the conduct of them 
to Sebastian Cabot, who had quitted the ser- 
vice of Spain. He visited the coasts of 
Brazil, and touched at the islands of His- 
paniola and Puerto- Rico; and though this 
voyage seems not to have been beneficial to 
the adventurers, it extended the sphere of 
English navigation, and added to the national 
stock of nautical science. f Though disap. 
pointed in their expectations of profit in this 
first essay, the merchants wer* not discour- 
aged. They sent, successively, several ves- 
sels from different ports towards the same 
quarter, and seem to have carried on an in- 
terloping trade in the Portuguese settlements 
with success.* Nor was it only towards the 
West that the activity of the English was di- 
rected. Other merchants began to extend 
their commercial views to the East; and by 
establishing an intercourse with several is- 
lands in the Archipelago, and with some of 
the towns on the coast of Syria, they found 
a new market for woollen cloths (the only 
manufacture which the nation had begun to 
cultivate), and supplied their countrymen 
with various productions of the East, former- 
ly unknown, or received from the Venetians 
at an exorbitant price. h 

But the discovery of a shorter passage to 
the East- Indies, by the north-west, was still 
the favourite project of the nation, which be- 
held with envy the vast wealth that flowed 
into Portugal from its commerce with those 
regions. The scheme was accordingly twice 
resumed under the long administration of 
Henry VIII, ; first with some slender aid 
from the King, and then by private mer- 
chants. Both voyages were disastrous and 
unsuccessful. In the former, one of the 
ships was lost. In the latter, the stock of 
provisions was so ill proportioned to the 
number of the crew, that although they were 
but six months at sea, many perished with 
hunger, and the survivors were constrained 
to support life by feeding on the bodies of 
their dead companions.! 

The vigour of a commercial spirit did not 
relax in the reign of Edward VI. The great 
fishery on the banks of Newfoundland be- 
came an object of attention ; and from some 
regulations for the encouragement of that 
branch of trade, jt seems to have been prose- 
cuted with activity and success. But the 
prospect of opening a communication with 
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China and the Spice Islands, by soma other 
route than round the Cape of Good Hope, 
stall continued to allure the English, more 
than any schema of adventure. Cabot, 
whose opinion was deservedly of high au- 
thority in whatever related to naval enter- 
prise, warmly urged the English to make an- 
other attempt to discover this passage. As 
It had been thrice searched for in vain, by 
steering towards the north-west, he proposed 
that a trial should now be made by the north- 
east ; and supported this advice by such plau- 
sible reasons and conjectures, as excited san- 
guine expectations of success. Several noble- 
men and persons of rank, together with some 
principal merchants, having associated for 
this purpose, were incorporated, by a charter 
from the King, under the title of The Com- 
pany of Merchant Adventurers for the Dis- 
covery of Regions, Dominions, Islands, and 
Places unknown. Cabot [1559 ], who was 
appointed governor of this company, soon 
fitted out two ships and a bark, furnished 
with instructions in his own hand, which dis- 
cover the great extent both of bis naval skill 
and mercantile sagacity. 

Sir Hugh Willoughby, who was intrusted 
with the command, stood directly northwards 
along the coast of Norway [May 10], and 
doubled the North Cape. But in that tem- 
pestuous ocean, his small squadron was se- 
parated in a violent storm. Willoughby's 
ship and the bark took refuge in an obscure 
harbour in a desert past of Russian Lapland, 
where he and all his companions were froxen 
to death. Richard Chancelour, the captain 
of the other vessel, was more fortunate; be 
entered the White Sea, and wintered in safe- 
ty at Archangel. Though no vessel of any 
foreign nation had ever visited that quarter 
of the globe before, the inhabitants received 
their new visitors with an hospitality which 
would have done honour to a more polished 
people. The English learned there, that this 
was a province of a vast empire, subject to 
the Great Duke or Csar of Muscovy, who 
resided in a great city twelve hundred miles 
from Archangel. Chancelour, with a spirit 
becoming an officer employed in an expedi- 
tion for discovery, did not hesitate a moment 
about the part which be ought to take, and 
set out for that distant capital. On bis ar- 
rival in Moscow, be was admitted to au- 
dience, and delivered a letter which the Cap- 
tain of each ship bad received from Edward 
VL for the sovereign of whatever country 
they should discover, to John Vasilowiu, 
who at that time filled the Russian throne. 
John, though he ruled over his subjects with 
the cruelty and caprice of a barbarous despot, 
was not destitute of political sagacity. He i 
Instantly perceived the happy consequences 
that.mi^t flow from opening an intercourse 
between bis dominions and the western na- 
tion* of Europe; and, delightad with the 


fortunate event to which be was Indebted for 
this unexpected benefit, he treated Chance- 
lour with great respect, and, by a letter - to 
the King of England [Feb. 15541, invited 
his subjects to trade in the Russian domi- 
nions, with ample promises of protection and 
favour. 1 

Chancelour, on his return, found Mary 
seated on the English throne. The success 
of this voyage, the discovery of a new course 
of navigation, the establishment of commerce 
with a vast empire, the name of which was 
then hardly known io the West, and the hope 
of arriving, in this direction, at those regions 
which had been so long the object of desire,' 
excited a wonderful ardour to prosecute the 
design with greater vigour. Mary, implicit- 
ly guided by her husband in every act of ad» 
ministration, was not unwilling to turn the 
commercial activity of her subjects towards a 
quarter where it could not excite the jealousy 
of Spain, by encroaching on its possessions 
in the New World. She wrote to John Vasi- 
lowiu in the most respectful terms, courting 
his friendship. She confirmed the charter 
of Edward VI., empowered Chancelour, and 
two agents appointed by the company, to ne- 
gotiate with the Csar in her name ; and ac- 
cording to the spirit of that age; she granted 
an exclusive right of trade with Russia to the 
Corporation of Merchant Adventurers. 10 In 
virtue of this, they not only established an 
active and gainful commerce with Russia, 
but, in hopes of reaching China, they pushed 
their discoveries eastwards to the coast of 
Nova Zembla, the straits of Waigats, and 
towards the mouth of the great river Ob y. 
But in those froxen seas, which Nature seems 
not to have destined for navigation, they 
were exposed to innumerable disasters, «nd 
met with successive disappointments. 

Nor were their attempu to open a commu- 
nication with India made only in this chan- 
nel. They appointed sonve of their factors 
to accompany the Russian caravans which 
travelled into Persia by the way of Astracan 
and the Caspian Sea, instructing them to pe- 
netrate as far as possible towards the cast, 
and to endeavour, not only to establish a 
trade with those countries, but to aedttire 
every information that might afford any light 
towards the discovery of a passage to China 
by the north-east. 0 Notwithstanding a va- 
riety of dangers to which they wave expos- 
ed in travelling through so many provinces, 
inhabited by fierce and licentious nations; 
some of these factors reached Bokara, in foe 
province of Chorassao ; and though prevent- 
ed from advancing farther by the civil Ware ! 
which desolated foe country, they returned 
to Europe with some hopes of extendfogfoe 
commerce of the Company into Petri*, and 
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with much intelligenoe concerning the state 4 taxes oppressive to trade ; the popularity of 
of those remote region* of the east,* her administration ; were all favourable to 

The successful progress of the Merchant commercial enterprise, and called it forth into 
Adventurers in discovery roused the emula- vigorous exertion. The discerning eye of 
fion of their countrymen, and turned their Elisabeth having early perceived that the in- 
activity into new channels. A commercal in- curity of a kingdom, environed by the sea, 
lercourse, hitherto unattempted by the Eng* depended on its naval force, she began her 
Hah, having been opened with the coast of government with adding to the number and 
Barbary, the specimens which that afforded of strength of the royal navy ; which, during a 
the valuable productions of Africa invited factious minority, and a reign intent on no 
some enterprising navigators to visit the object but that of suppressing heresy, bad 
more remote provinces of that quarter of the been neglected, and suffered to decay. She 
globe. They sailed along its western shore, filled her arsenals with naval stores ; she 
traded in different ports on both sides of the built several ships of great force, according to 
Line, and after acquiring considerable know- the ideas of that age, and encouraged her 
ledge of those countries, returned with a car- subjects to imitate her example, that they 
go of gold dust, ivory, and other rich commo- might no longer depend on foreigners, from 
dities, little known at that time in England, whom the English had hitherto purchased all 
This commerce with Africa seems to have vessels of any considerable burden.?. By those 
been pursued with vigour, and was at that efforts the skill of the English artificers was 
time no lest innocent than lucrative; for as improved, the number of sailors increased, 
the English had then no demand for slaves, and the attention of the public turned to the 
they carried it on for many years without navy, as the most important national object, 
violating the rights of humanity. Thus far Instead of abandoning any of the new chan- 
did the English advance during a period nels of commerce which had been opened in 
which may be considered as the infant state of the three preceding reigns, the English fre- 
their navigation and commerce ; and feeble as quented them with greater assiduity, and the 
its steps at that time may appear to us, we patronage of their sovereign added vigour to 
trace them with an interesting curiosity, and all their efforts. In order to secure to them 
look back with satisfaction to the early essays the continuance of their exclusive trade with 
of that spirit which we now behold in the full Russia, Elisabeth cultivated the connexion 
maturity of its strength. Even in those first with John Vasilowitx, which had been form- 
efforts of the English, an intelligent observer ed by her predecessor, and, by successive em- 
wiil discern presages of their future improve- bassies, gained his confidence so thoroughly, 
meat. As soon as the activity of the nation that the English enjoyed that lucrative privl* 
was put in motion, it took various directions, lege, during his long reign. She encouraged 
and exerted itself in each with that steady, the Company of Merchant Adventurers, whose 
persevering industry, which is the soul and monopoly of tjie Russian trade was confirmed 
guide of commerce. Neither discouraged by by act of parliament [1562],' to resume their 
the hardships and dangers to which they were design of penetrating into Persia, by land, 
exposed in those northern seas which they Their second attempt, conducted with greater 
first attempted to explore, nor afraid of ven- prudence, or undertaken at a more favourable 
turing into the sultry climates of the torrid juncture than the first, was more successful, 
sons, the* English, during the reigns of Their agents arrived in the Persian court, 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Mary, open- and obtained such protection and immunities 
ed tome of the most considerable sources of from the Shah, that for a course of years they 
their commercial opulence, and gave a be- carried on a gainful commerce in his king- 
ginning to their trade with Turkey, with dom ; r and by frequenting the various pro- 
Africa, with Russia, and with Newfound* vinces of Persia, became so well acquainted 
land. with the vast richesof the East, as strengthened 

By foe progress which England had already their design of opening a more direct inter- 
made in navigation and commerce, it was now course with those fertile regions by sea, 
prepared for advancing farther ; and on foe But as every effort to accomplish foie by 
accession of Elisabeth to the throne, a period foe north-east had proved abortive, a scheme 
commenced extremely auspicious to this spi- was formed, under the patronage of foe Earl 
rit which was rising in the nation. The do- of Warwick, the head of the enterprising fb- 
metric tranquillity of the kingdom, maintained, mily of Dudley, to make a new attempt, by 
almost without interruption, during the course bolding an opposite course by the north-west, 
of a long and prosperous reign; the peace The conduct of this enterprise was committed 
with foreign nations, that subsisted more than to Martin Frobisher, an officer of experience 
twenty years after Elisabeth was seated on the and reputation, In three successive voyages 
throne; the Queen's attentive economy, which [1576, 1577, and 1 578 j, be explored the in- 
exempted her subjects foam the burden of 
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hospitable coast of Labrador, and that of 
Greenland (to which Elizabeth gave the name 
of Meta Incognito), without discovering any 
probable appearance of that passage to India 
for which be sought. This new disappoint- 
ment was sensibly felt, and might have damp- 
ed the spirit of naval enterprise among tlie 
English, if it had not resumed fresh vigour, 
amidst the general exultation of the nation, 
upon the successful expedition of Francis 
Drake. That bold navigator, emulous of the 
glory which Magellan had acquired by sail- 
ing round the globe, formed a scheme of at- 
tempting a voyage, which all Europe had ad- 
mired for sixty years, without venturing to 
follow the Portuguese discoverer in his ad- 
venturous course. Drake undertook this 
with a feeble squadron, in which the largest 
vessel did not exceed a hundred tons, and he 
accomplished it with no less credit to himself 
than honour to his country. Even in this 
voyage, conducted with other views, Drake 
seems not to have been inattentive to the fa- 
vourite object of bis countrymen, the disco- 
very of a new route to India. Before he 
quitted the Pacific Ocean, in order to stretch 
towards the Philippine islands, he ranged 
along the coast of California, as high as the 
latitude of forty-two degrees north, in hopes 
of discovering, on that side, the communica- 
tion between the two seas, which had so often 
been searched for in vain on the other. But 
this was the only unsuccessful attempt of 
Drake. The excessive cold of the climate, 
intolerable to men who had long been accus- 
tomed to tropical heat, obliged him to stop 
short in his progress towards the north ; and 
whether or not there be any -passage from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean in that quar- 
ter, is a point still unascertained.* 

From this period, the English seem to 
have confided in their own abilities and cou- 
rage, as equal to any naval enterprise. They 
had now visited every region to which navi- 
gation extended in that age, and had rivalled 
the nation of highest repute for naval skill in 
its most splendid exploit. But notwithstand* 
!ng the knowledge which they had acquired 
of the different quarters of the globe, they 
had not hitherto attempted any settlement out 
of their own country. Their merchants had 
got yet acquired such a degree, either of 
stealth or of political influence, as were re- 
quisite towards carrying a scheme of coloni . 
sarion Into execution. Persons of noble 
birth were destitute of the ideas and informa- 
tion which might have disposed them to pa- 
tronise such a design. The growing power 
of Spain, however, and the ascendant over 
the other nations of Europe to which it had 
attained under Charles V. and his son, natu- 
rally turned the attention of mankind towards 
the importance of those settlements in the 
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New World, to which they were so much in- 
debted for that pre-eminence. The intercourse 
between Spain and England, during the reign 
of Philip and Mary; the resort of the Spa- 
nish nobility to the English court, while Philip 
resided there ; the study of the Spanish lan- 
guage, which became fashionable; and the 
translation of several histories of America in- 
to English, diffused gradually through the 
nation a more distinct knowledge of the poli- 
cy of Spain in planting its coloniei, and of 
the advantages which it derived from them. 
When hostilities commenced between Eliza- 
beth and Philip, the prospect of annoying 
Spain by sea opened a new career to the en- 
terprising spirit of the English nobility. Al- 
most every eminent leader of the age aimed 
at distinguishing himself by naval exploits. 
That service, and the ideas connected with it, 
the discovery of unknown countries, the es- 
tablishment of distant colonies, and the en- 
riching of commerce by new commodities, 
became familiar to persons of rank. 

In consequence of all those concurring 
causes the English began seriously to form 
plans of settling colonies in those parts of 
America which hitherto they had only visited. 
The projectors and patrons of these plans 
were mostly persons of rank and influence. 
Among them, Sir Humphry Gilbert, of Comp- 
ton in Devonshire, ought to be mentioned 
with the distinction due to the conductor 
of the first English colony to America. Ha 
had early rendered himself conspicuous by his 
military services both in France and Ireland; 
and having afterwards turned his attention to 
naval affairs, he published a discourse con- 
cerning the probability of a north-west pas- 
sage, which discovered no inconsiderable por- 
tion both of learning and ingenuity, mingled 
with the enthusiasm, the credulity, and san- 
guine expectations which incite men to new 
and hazardous undertakings.' With those 
talents he was deemed a proper person to be 
employed in establishing a new colony, and 
easily obtained from the Queen letters patent 
[Jan. 11, J 578], vesting in him sufficient 
powers for this purpose. 

As this is the first charter to a colony, 
granted by the crown of England, the arti- 
cles in it merit particular attention, as they 
unfold the ideas of that age with respect to 
the nature of such settlements. Elisabeth 
authorises him to discover and take possession 
of all remote and barbarous lands, unoccupi- 
ed by any Christian prince or people. She 
vests in him, his heirs and assigns for ever, 
the full right of property in the soil of those 
countries whereof he shall take posse mfah 
She permits such of her subjects as were will- 
ing to accompany Gilbert in hi* voyage, 
and settle in the countries which he aha!! 
plant She empowers him, his heits and as- 
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signs, to dispose of whatever portion of tho«e 1 
Undt.be shall judge meet to persons settled; 
there, in fee simple, according to the laws of | 
England She ordains, that all tbe lands 
granted to Gilbert shall bold of the crown of 
England by homage, on payment of the fifth 
part of the gold or silver ore found there* 
Site confers upotj him, his heirs and assigns, ] 
the complete jurisdictions and royalties, as 
well marine as other, within the said lands 
and seas thereunto adjoining ; and as their 
common safety and interest would render 
good government necessary in their new set- 
tlements, she gave Gilbert, his heirs and as- 
signs, full power to convict, punish, pardon, 
govern and rule by their good discretion and 
policy, as well in causes capital pr criminal as 
civil, both marine and other, all persons who 
shall, from time to time, settle within the 
said countries, according to such statutes, 
laws, and ordinances, as shall be by him, bis 
heirs and assignees, devised and established 
for their better government. She declared, 
that all who settled there should have and en- 
joy all the privileges of free denizens and na- 
tives of England, any law, custom, or usage 
to the contrary notwithstanding. And final- 
ly, she prohibited all persons from attempting 
to settle within two hundred leagues of any 
place which Sir Humphry Gilbert or his 
associates shall have occupied during the 
space of six years. u 

With those extraordinary powers, suited to 
the high notions of authority and prerogative 
prevalent in England during the sixteenth 
century, but very repugnant to more recent 
ideas with respect to the rights of freemen, 
who voluntarily unite to form a colony, Gil- 
bert began to collect associates, and to prepare 
for embarkation. His own character, and the 
tealous efforts of his half-brother Walter Ra- 
legh, who, even in his early youth, displayed 
those splendid talents, and that undaunted 
spirit* which create admiration and confidence, 
soon procured him a sufficient number of fol- 
lowers. But his success was not suited either 
to the sanguine hopes of bis countrymen, or 
to the expense of his preparations. Two ex- 
peditions, both of which he conducted in per- 
son, ended disastrously (1580’. In the last 
. be himself perished, without having effected 
his intended settlement on the continent of 
America, or performing any thing more wor- 
thy of notice, than the empty formality of 
taking possession of the island of Newfound- 
land) in the name of bis sovereign. The dis- 
sensions among his officers; the licentious 
and ungovernable spirit of some of his crew ; 
his total ignorance of the countries which he 
purposed to occupy ; bis misfortune in ap- 
proaching tbe continent too far towards the 
porttv where the inhospitable coast of Cape 
Rrejtou did not invite them to settle; the 


shipwreck of his largest vessel ; and above all, 
the scanty provision which the funds of * 
private man could make of what was requi- 
site for establishing a new colony, were the 
true causes to which the failure of the enter- 
prise must be imputed, not to any deficiency 
of abilities or resolution in its leader. x 

But the miscarriage of a scheme, in which 
Gilbert had wasted his fortune, did not dis- 
courage Ralegh. He adopted all his bro- 
ther's ideas ; and applying to the Queen, in 
whose favour he stood high at that time, he 
procured a patent [March 26, 1584], with 
jurisdiction and prerogatives os ample as had 
been granted unto Gilbert* f Ralegh, no 
less eager to execute than to undertake the 
scheme, instantly despatched two small vessels 
[April 27 !, under the command of Amadas 
and Barlow, two officers of trust, to visit the 
countries which he intended to settle, and to 
acquire some previous knowledge of their 
coasts, their soil, and productions. In order 
to avoid Gilbert's error, in holding too far 
north, they took their course by the Canaries 
and the West India islands, and approached 
the North American continent by the Gulf 
of Florida. Unfortunately, their chief re- 
searches were made in that part of the coun- 
try now known by the name of North Caro- 
lina, the province in America most destitute 
of commodious harbours. They touched 1 
first at an island, which they call Wokocon 
(probably Ocakoke), situated on the inlet 
into Famplicoe Sound, and then at Roanoke, 
near the mouth of Albemarle Sound. In 
both they had some intercourse with the na- 
tives, whom they found to be savages, with 
all the characteristic qualities of uncivilised 
life, bravery, aversion to labour, hospitality, 
a propensity to admire, and a willingness to 
exchange their rude productions for English 
commodities, especially for iron, or any of tbe 
useful metals, of which they were destitute. 
After spending a few weeks in this traffic, 
and in visiting some parts of the adjacent con- 
tinent, Amadas and Barlow returned to Eng- 
land [Sept. 15% with two of the natives, and 
gave such splendid descriptions of the beau- 
ty of the country, the fertility of tbe soil, 
and the mildness of tbe climate, that Elisa- 
beth, delighted with the idea of occupying a 
territory so far superior to the barren regions 
towards the north hitherto visited by her sub- 
jects, bestowed on it the name of Virginia ; 
as a memorial that this happy discovery had 
been made under a virgin queen. 2 

Their report encouraged Ralegh to hasten 
his preparations for taking possession of such 
an inviting property. He fitted out a squa- 
dron of seven small ships, under the com- 
mand of Sir Richard Greenville, a man of 
honourable birth, and of courage so undaunt- 
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edas to be conspicuous even in that gallant most distress, and on the paint of perishing 
age. But the spirit of that predatory war with famine, was preparing to disperse into 
which the English carried on against Spain different districts of the country in quest of 
mingled with this scheme of settlement ; and food, when Sir Francis Drake appeared with 
on this account, as well as from unacquaint- bis fleet [June 1], returning from a success* 
ance with a more direct and shorter course ful expedition against the Spaniards in the 
to North America, Greenville sailed by the West- Indies. A scheme which he formed, 
West- India islands. He spent some time of furnishing lane and his •♦•oHirtes with 
In cruising among these, and in taking prises; such supplies as might enable them to re- 
to that it was towards the close of June be- main with comfort in their station, was dis- 
fore he arrived on the coast of North Arne- appointed by a sudden storm, in which a 
rica. He touched at both the islands where small vessel that he destined for their service 
Amadas and Barlow bad landed, and made was dashed to pieces ; and as he could not 
some excursions into different pans of the supply them with another, at their joint re- 
continent round Pamplicoe and Albemarle quest, as they were worn out with fatigue 
Sounds. But as, unfortunately, he did and famine, he carried them home to Eng- 
not advance far enough towards the north, land [June 19]. b 

to discover the noble bay of Cbesapeak, he Such was the inauspicious beginning of the 
established the colony [Aug. 25], which he English settlements in the New World; and, 
left on the island of Roanoke, an incom- after exciting high expectations, this flrst at- 
xnodious station, without any safe harbour, tempt produced no effect but tbat of afford- 


and almost uninhabited. 8 


I ing a more complete knowledge of the coun- 


This colony consisted only of one hundred try ; as it enabled Hariot, a man of science 
and eighty persons, under the command of and observation, to describe its soil, climate. 
Captain Lane, assisted by some men of note, productions, and the manners of its inhabi- 
the most distinguished of whom was Hariot, tants with a degree of accuracy which merits 
an eminent mathematician. Their chief em- no inconsiderable praise, when compared 
ployment, during a residence of nine months, with the childish and marvellous pub- 
was to obtain a more extensive knowledge of lished by several of the early visitants of the 
the country; and their researches were car- New World. There is another consequence 
ried on with greater spirit, and reached far- of this abortive colony important enough to 
tber than could have been expected from a entitle it to a place in history. Lane and his 
colony so feeble, and in a station so disadvan- associates, by their constant intercourse with 
tageous. But from the same impatience of the Indians, had acquired a relish for their 
indigent adventurers to acquire sudden wealth, favourite enjoyment of smoking tobacco ; to 
which gave a wrong direction to the industry the use of which, the credulity of that people 
of the Spaniards in their settlements, the not only ascribed a thousand imaginary »ir- 
gr eater part of the English seem to have con- tuee, but their superstition considered the 
sidered nothing as worthy of attention but plant itself as a gracious gift of the gods, for 
mines of gold and silver. These they sought the solace of human kind, and the most ac- 
for, wherever they came : these they inquir- ceptable offering which man can present to 
«d after with unwearied eagerness. The heaven. 0 They brought with them a spe- 
savages soon discovered the favourite objects cixnen of this new commodity to England, 
which allured them, and artfully amused and taught their countrymen the method of 
them with so many tales concerning pearl using it; which Ralegh, and some young men 
fisheries, and rich mines of various metals, of fashion, fondly adopted. From imitation 
that Lane and his companions wasted their of them, from love of novelty, and from the 
time and activity in the chimerical pursuit of favourable opinion of its salutary qualities an- 
these, instead of labouring to raise provisions tertained by several physicians, the practice 
for their own subsistence. On discovering spread among the English. The Spaniards 
the deceit of the Indians, they were so much and Portuguese had, previous to Intro- 
exasperated, that from expostulations and re- duced it in other part# of Europe. Tbi* 
proachet they proceeded to open hostility habit of taking tobacco gradually e xt ended 
[1566]. The supplies of provisions which from the extremities of the north to those of 
tbey had been accustomed to receive from the the south, and in one form or other seems to 
natives were of course withdrawn. Through be equally grateful to the inhabitants of every 
their own negligence, no other precaution climate; and by a singular caprice of the 
bed been taken for their support. Ralegh, human species, no less inexplicable the n un- 
baring engaged in a scheme too expensive for exampled (so bewitching is the acquired taste 
bit narrow funds, bad not been able to send for a weed of no manifest utility, and at first 
tbtm that recruit of stores with which Green- not only unpleasant, but nauseous), that ft fri t 
villa bad promised to furnish them early in become almost as universal it ths demands mi 
the spring* The colony, reduced to the ut- 
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those appetites originally Implanted in our na- 
ture. Smoking was the first mode of taking 
tobacco in England ; and we learn from the 
comic writers towards the close of the six- 
teenth century and the beginning of the seven- 
teenth, that this was deemed one of the ac- 
complishments of a man of fashion and spirit 

A few days after Drake departed from 
Koanoke, a small bark, despatched by Ralegh 
with a supply of stores for the colony, landed 
at the place where the English bad settled ; 
but on finding it deserted by their country- 
men, they returned to England. The bark 
was hardly gone, when Sir Richard Greenville 
appeared with three ships. After searching 
in vain for the colony which he bad planted, 
without being able to learn what had befallen 
it, be left fifteen of his crew to keep possession 
of the island. This handful of men was soon 
overpowered and cut in pieces by the sav- 
•ges.* 

Though all Ralegh's efforts to establish a 
colony in Virginia bad hitherto proved abor- 
tive, and had been defeated by a succession of 
disasters and disappointments, neither his 
hopes nor resources were exhausted. Early 
in the following year [1587], he fitted out 
three ships, under the command of Captain 
John White, who carried thither a colony 
more numerous than that which had been 
settled under Lane. On their arrival in Vir- 
ginia, after viewing the face of the country 
covered with one continued forest, which to 
them appeared an uninhabited wild, as it was 
occupied only by a few scattered tribes of 
savages, they discovered that they were desti- 
tute of many things which they deemed essen . 
daily necessary towards their subsistence in 
such an uncomfortable situation ; and, with 
one roice, requested White, their commander, 
to return to England, as the person among 
them most likely to solicit, with efficacy, the 
snpply on which depended the existence of 
the colony. White landed in bis native coun- 
try at a most unfavourable season for the nego- 
tiation which he had undertaken. He found 
the nation in universal alarm at the formidable 
preparations of Philip II. to invade England, 
and collecting all Its force to oppose the fleet 
to which he had arrogantly given the name 
of the Invincible Armada. Ralegh, Green- 
ville, and ell the most zealous patrons of the 
new settlement, were called to act a distin- 
guished part in the operations of a year [ 1 5881, 
equally interesting end glorious to England. 
Amidst danger so imminent, and during a 
contact for the honour of their sovereign and 
■ the independence of their country, it was im- 
poodbte to attend to a less important and re- 
mote object The unfortunate colony in 
Roanoke received no supply, and perished 
miserably by famine, or by the unrelenting 
cruelty of those barbarians by whom they 
were surrounded. 

i Hakluyt *85, *W. 


During the remainder of Elizabeth's reign* 
the scheme of establishing a colony in Virgi 
nia was not resumed. Ralegh, with a most 
aspiring mind and extraordinary talents, en- 
lightened by knowledge no less uncommon, 
bad the spirit and the defects of a projector. 
Allured by new objects, and always giving 
the preference to such as were most splendid 
and arduous, be was apt to engage in under- 
takings so vast and so various, as to be far 
beyond bis power of accomplishing. He was 
now intent on peopling and improving a large 
district of country in Ireland, of which he had 
obtained a grant from tbe Queen. He was 
a deep adventured in tbe scheme of fitting out 
a powerful annament against Spain, in order 
to establish Don Antonio on tbe throne of 
Portugal. He had begun to form bis favour- 
ite but visionary plan of penetrating into the 
province of Guiana, where be fondly dreamed 
of taking possession of inexhaustible wealth, 
flowing from the richest mines in the New 
World. Amidst this multiplicity of pro- 
jects, of such promising appearance, and re- 
commended by novelty, he naturally became 
cold towards his ancient and hitherto unpro- 
fitable scheme of settling a colony in Virginia, 
and was easily induced to assign his right of 
property in that country, which he bad never 
visited, together with all tbe privileges contain- 
ed in his patent, to Sir Thomaa Smith, and a 
company of merchants in London [March, 
1 596]. This company, satisfied with a paltry 
traffic carried on by a few small barks, made 
no attempt to take possession of the country* 
Thus, after a period of a hundred and six 
years from the time that Cabot discover- 
ed North America, in the reign of Henry 
VII., and of twenty years from the time that 
Ralegh planted the first colony, there was 
not a single Englishman settled there at the 
demise of Queen Elizabeth, in the year one 
thousand six hundred and three. 

I have already explained the causes of this, 
during the period previous to the accession of 
Elizabeth. Other causes produced the same 
effect under her administration. Though for 
one half of her reign, England was engaged 
in no foreign war, and commerce enjoyed that 
perfect security which is friendly to its pro- 
gress ; though the glory of her latter years 
gives the highest tone of elevation and vigour 
to the national spirit ; tbe Queen herself, from 
her extreme parsimony, and her aversion to 
demand extraordinary supplies of her subjects, 
was more apt to restrain than to second the 
ardent genius of her people. Several of the 
most splendid enterprises in her reign were 
concerted and executed by private adven- 
turers. All the schemes for colonization were 
carried on by tbe funds of individuals, with- 
out any public aid. Even the felicity of her 
government was adverse to tbe establishment 
of remote colonies* So powerful is the at- 
traction of our native soil, and such our for- 
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lunate partiality to the laws and manners of remain there. But when they bad leisure to 
our own country, that men seldom choose to reflect Upon the fate of former settlors fit 
abandon it, unless they be driven away by America, they retracted a resolution formed 
oppression, or allured by vast prospects of in the first warmth of their admiration'; and 
sudden wealth. But the provinces of Amen- Gosnold returned to England in less than 
ca, in which the English attempted to settle, four months from the time of Ills depart 
did not, like those occupied by Spain, invite ture.* 

them thither by any appearance of silver or This voyage, however inconsiderable it may 
golden mines. All their hopes of gain were appear, had important effects. The English 
distant ; and they saw that nothing could be now discovered the aspect of the American 
earned but by persevering exertions of indus- continent to be extremely inviting far to the 
try. The maxims of Elizabeth’s administra- north of the place where they had formerly 
lion were, in their general tenor, so popular as attempted to settle. The coast of a vast 
did not force her subjects to emigrate in order country, stretching through the most desira- 
to escape from the heavy or vexatious hand of ble climates, lay before them. The richness 
power. It seems to have been with difficulty of its virgin soil promised a certain recom- 
that these slender bands of planters were col- pense to their industry. In its interior oro- 
lected, on which the writers of that age be- vinces unexpected sources of wealth might 
stow the name of the first and second Virgi- open, and unknown objects of commerce 
nian colonies. The fulness of time for Eng- might be found. Its distance from England 


lish colonization was not yet arrived. 


was diminished almost a third part, by the 


But the succession of the Scottish line to new course which Gosnold had pointed out. 
the crown of England [1603], hastened its Plans for establishing colonies began to be 
approach. James was hardly seated on the formed in different parts of the kingdom ; 
throne before he discovered his pacific inten- and before these were ripe for execution, one 
tions, and he soon terminated the long war small vessel was sent out by the merchants of 
which had been carried on between Spain Bristol, another by the Earl of Southampton 
and England, by an amicable treaty. From and Lord Arundel of Wardour, in order to 
that period, uninterrupted tranquillity con- learn whether Gosnold’s account of the coun- 
tinued during his reign. Many persons of try was to be considered as a just representa- 
bigh rank, and of ardent ambition, to whom tion of its state, or as the exaggerated dea- 
tbe war with Spain had afforded constant em- cription of a fond discoverer. Both returned 
ployment, and presented alluring prospects, with a full confirmation of his veracity, and 
not only of fame but of wealth, soon became with the addition of so many new rirctim- 
60 impatient of languishing at home without stances in favour of the country, acquired by 
occupation or object, that their invention was a more extensive view of it, as greatly in- 
on the stretch to find some exercise for their creased the desire of planting it. 
activity and talents. To both these North The most active and efficacious promoter 
America seemed to open a new field, and of this was Richard Hakluyt, prebendary of 
schemes of carrying colonies thither became Westminster, to whom England is more in- 


more general and more popular. 


debted for its American possessions than to 


A voyage, undertaken by Bartholomew any man of that age. Formed under a kins- 
Gosnold in the last year of the Queen, facili- man of the same name, eminent for naval 
tated, as well as encouraged, the execution of and commercial knowledge, he imbibed a si. 
these schemes. He sailed from Falmouth in milar taste, and applied early to the study of 
a small bark, with thirty-two men. Instead geography and navigation. These favourite 
‘of following former navigators in their unne. sciences engrossed his attention, and to diffuse 
cessary circuit by the West- India isles and the a relish for them was the great object of his 
Gulf of Florida, Gosnold steered due west as life. In order to excite his countrymen to 
nearly as the winds would permit, and was the naval enterprise, by flattering their national 
first English commander who reached Ame- vanity, he published, in the year one thousand 
flea by this shorter and more direct course, five hundred and eighty-nine, hit valuable col* 
That part of the continent which he first des- lection of voyages and discoveries made by 
cried was a promontory in the province now Englishmen. In order to supply them with 
Called Massachusets Bay, to which he gave what information might be derived from the 
foe name of Cape Cod. Holding along the experience of the most successful foreign ns- 
coast, as it stretched towards the south-west, vigators, be translated some of foe beet ac- 
he touched at two islands, one of which he counts of the progress of the Spaniards and 
called Martha's Vineyard, the other Eliza- Portuguese in their voyages both to the Reel 
bath's Island ; and visited the adjoining con- and West-Indies, into the English tongue 
rinent, add traded with its inhabitants. He He was consulted with respect to many offoe 
and his companions were so much delighted attempt* towards discovery or cotonizefomdiMV 
every where with foe inviting aspect of the ing the latter part of Elizabeth Vreiga* lie 
country, foal notwithstanding the smallness 

of their number, a part of them consented to] « p u *cbas, tv. p. 1M7. 
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corre spo nded with the officers who conducted 
them, directed their researches to proper ob- 
jects, end published the history of their ex. 
piolts. By the zealous endeavours of a per- 
son, equally respected by men of rank and 
men of business, many of both orders formed 
an association to establish colonies in Ame- 
rica, and petitioned the King for the sanction 
of his authority to warrant the execution of 
their plans. 

James, who prided himself on his profound 
skill In the science of government, and who 
bad turned hit attention to consider the ad- 
vantages which might be derived from colo- 
nies, at a time when he patronized bis scheme 
for planting them in some of the ruder pro- 
vinces of his ancient kingdom, with a view of 
introducing industry and civilization there/ 
was now no less fond of directing the active 
genius of his English subjects towards occu- 
pations not repugnant to his own pacific max- 
ims, and listened with a favourable ear to 
their application. But as the extent as well 
as value of the American continent began 
now to be better known, a grant of the whole 
of such a vast region to any one body of men, 
however respectable, appeared to him an act 
of impolitic and profuse liberality. For this 
reason he divided that portion of North Ame- 
rica, which stretches from the thirty-fourth to 
the forty-fifth degree of latitude, into two 
districts nearly equal ; the one called the 
first or south colony of Virginia, the other, 
the second or north colony. He authorized 
Sir Thomas Oates, Sir George Summers, 
Richard Hakluyt, and their associates, most- 
ly resident in London, to settle any part of 
the former which they should choose, and 
vested in them a right of property to the land 
extending along the coast fifty miles on each 
side of the place of their first habitation, and 
reaching into the interior country a hundred 
miles. The latter district he allotted, as the 
place of settlement, to sundry knights, gen- 
tlemen, and merchants of Bristol, Plymouth, 
and other parts in the west of England, with 
a similar grant of territory. Neither the mo- 
narch who issued this charter, nor his subjects j 
who received it, had any conception that they 
were proceeding to lay the foundation of 
mighty and opulent states. What James 
granted was nothing more than a simple char- 
ter of corporation to a trading company, em- 
powering the members of it to have a common 
seal, ana to act as a body politic. But as 
the object for which they associated was new, 
rite {dan established for the administration of 
their affitfrs wee uncommon. Instead of the; 
power usually granted to corporations, of e-j 
leering officers end framing bye-laws for the 
conduct or their own operations, the supreme 
the colonial to be settled was 
Te^ ^ ^oponcU resident in England, to be 
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named by the King, according to such laws 
and ordinances at should be given under his 
sign manuai; and the subordinate jurisdiction 
was committed to a council resident in Arne* 
rica, which was likewise to be nominated by 
the King, and to act conformably to his in- 
structions. To this important clause, which 
regulated the form of their constitution, was 
added the concession of several immunities, to 
encourage persons to setrie in the intended 
colonies. Some of these were the same which 
had been granted to Gilbert and Ralegh ; such 
as the securing to the emigrants and their de- 
scendants all the rights of denizens, in the 
same manner as if they had remained or had 
been born in England ; and granting them 
the privilege of holding their lands in Ame- 
rica by the freest and least burdensome tenure. 
Others were more favourable than those grant- 
ed by Elizabeth. He permitted whatever 
was necessary for the sustenance or commerce 
of the new colonies to be exported from Eng- 
land, during the space of seven years, without 
paying any duty ; and, as a farther incitement 
to industry, he granted them liberty of trade 
with other nations, and appropriated the duty 
to be levied on foreign commodities, for 
twenty-one years, as a fund for the benefit of 
the colony . S 

In tliis singular, charter, the contents of 
which have been little attended to by the 
historians of America, some articles are as 
unfavourable to the rights of the colonists, as 
others are to the interests of the parent state. 
By placing the legislative and executive powers 
in a council nominated by the crown, and 
guided by its instructions, every person set- 
tling in America seems to be bereaved of the 
noblest privilege of a free man ; by the unli- 
mited permission of trade with foreigners, 
the parent state is deprived of that exclusive 
commerce which has been deemed the chief 
advantage resulting from the establishment of 
colonies. But in the infancy of colonisa- 
tion, and without the guidance of observation 
or experience, the ideas of men, with respect 
to the mode of forming new settlements, were 
not fully unfolded, or properly arranged. 
At a period when they could not foresee the 
future grandeur and importance of the com- 
munities which they were about to call into 
existence, they were ill qualified to concert 
the best plan for governing them. Besides, 
the English of that age, accustomed to. the 
high prerogative and arbitrary .rule of their 
monarch*, were not animated with such li- 
beral sentiments, either concerning their own 
personal or political rights, as have become 
familiar in the. mass mature and improved, 
state of theixuroAstitutioo. . 

Without hesitation or reluctance the pro- 
prietesftrQf both colonies prepared to, execute 

fVhgteia»p.s& appsnd.p.V Far 
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their respective plans f and unde* theautho- 

> rity of a charter, which would ;now b® reject- 
ed with disdain as a violent invasion of the 
sacred and inalienable rights of liberty, tbp 
■first permanent settlements of the English in 
America were established. From this period, 
the progress of the two provinces of Virginia 
and New England form a regular and con- 
nected story. The former in the south, and 
the latter in the north, may be considered, as 

> the original and parent colonies ; in imitation 
of which, and under whose shelter, all theotbers 
have been successively planted and reared. 

The first attempts to occupy Virginia and 
New England were made by very feeble bo- 
• dies of emigrants. As these settled under 
great disadvantages, among tribes of savages, 
and in an uncultivated desert ; as they at- 
tained gradually, after long struggles and 
many disasters, to that maturity of strength, 
and order of policy, which entitles them to 
be considered as respectable states, the his- 
tory of their persevering efforts merits parti- 
cular attention. It will exhibit a spectacle 
no less striking than instructive, and presents 
an opportunity, which rarely occurs, of con- 
templating a society in the first moments 
of its political existence, and of observing 
how its spirit forms in its infant state, how 
its principles begin to unfold as it advances, 
and how those characteristic qualities which 
distinguish its tnaturer age are successively 
acquired. The account of the establishment 
of the other English colonies, undertaken at 
periods when the importance of such posses- 
sions was better understood, and effected by 
more direct and vigorous exertions of the pa- 
rent state, is less interesting. I shall there- 
fore relate the histoij of the two original co- 
lonies in detail. With respect to tire subse- 
quent settlements, some more general obser- 
vations concerning the time, the motives, and 
circumstances of their establishment, will be 
sufficient. I begin with the history of Vir- 
ginia, the most ancient and most valuable 
of the British colonies in North America. 

Though many persons of distinction be- 
came proprietors in tbe company which un- 
dertook to plant a colony in Virginia, its 
funds seem not to have been considerable, 
and its first effort was certainly extremely 
feeble. A small vessel pf a hundred tons, 
pad two barks, under the command of Cap- 
lain Newport, sailed [Dec. IP] with a hun- 
dred end five men, destined to remain in the 
country. Some of these were of respectable 
families, particularly a brother of the Earl of 
, Nordromberiaad, and several officers who bed 
served with reputation in the reign of Elisa- 
both. Newport, I know not for what rea- 
son, followed «l>« ancient course by the West- 
IndSes, and did not reach the coast of North 
fop* mpntb* {^priHfi, 1607]. 
But be' approached it with better fortune 
than any former navigator ; for having been 


driven, by tbe violence of a storm, to the 
northward of Roanoke, the place of his des- 
tination, tbe first land be discovered was a 
promontory which he called Cape Henry, 
the southern boundary of tbe Bay of Cbesa- 
peak. The English stood direcUy into that 
spacious inlet, which seemed to invite them 
to enter ; and as they advanced, contemplat- 
ed, with a mixture of delight and admiration, 
that grand reservoir, into which are poured 
the waters of all tbe vast rivers, which not 
only diffbse fertility through that district of 
America, but open tbe interior parts of tbe 
country to navigation, and render a commer- 
cial intercourse more extensive and com- 
modious than in any other region of tbe 
globe. Newport, keeping along tbe southern 
shore, sailed up a river, which the natives 
called Powhatan, and to which he gave the 
name of James -River. After viewing its 
banks, during a run of above forty miles 
from its mouth, they all concluded that a 
country, where safe and convenient harbours 
seemed to be numerous, would be a more 
suitable station for a trading colony, than the 
shoal ly and dangerous coast to the south, on 
which their countrymen had formerly settled. 
Here then they determined to abide; and 
having chosen a proper spot for their resi- 
dence, they gave this infant settlement the 
name of James- Town, which it still retains ; 
and though it has never become either popu- 
lous or opulent, it can boast of being the 
most ancient habitation of the English in the 
New World. But however well chosen the 
situation might be, tbe members of the colo- 
ny were far from availing themselves of its 
advantages. Violent animosities had broke 
out among some of their leaders, during their 
voyage to Virginia. These did not subside 
on their arrival there. The first deed of the 
council, which assumed the government in 
virtue of a commission brought from England 
under tbe seal of the company, and opened 
on tbe day after they landed, was an act of 
injustice. Captain Smith, who had been ap- 
pointed a member of tbe council, was exclud- 
ed from bis seat at tbe board, by tbe mean 
jealousy of his colleagues, and not only re- 
duced to the condition of a private man, but 
of one suspected and watched by hi» su- 
periors. This diminution of Ida infiuence, 
and restraint on his activity, was an essential 
injury to tbe colony, which St that juncture 
stood in need of the aid of both. For soon 
after they began to settle, tbe English were 
involved in a war with the natives, partly by 
tbeir own indiscretion, end partly by tbs 
suspicion and fsrocity of those barbarians. 
And although the Indians, scattered over tbs 
countries adjacent to James- River, were di- 
vided independent tribes, s# extrem e ly 
feeble that hardly one of them caul* Wrier 
above two hundred warrior*,*! t^;^eari4 

fc Purchs* voUv.lfiW. Smith's Travsk^p. M. 
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and iflttojfid tn infant colony by their incet- 
tint hostilities. To this was added a cala- 
mity still more dreadful ; tbs stock of provi- 
•Ions left for their subsistence, on the depar- 
ture of their ships for England [Jane 15], 
was so scanty and of such bad quality, that 
a scarcity, approaching almost to absolute 
famine, soon followed. Such poor unwhole- 
some fare brought on diseases, the violence 
of which was so much increased by the sultry 
beat of the climate, and the moisture of a 
country covered with wood, that before the 
beginning of September one half of their 
number died, and most of the survivors were 
sickly and dejected. In such trying extremi- 
ties, the comparative powers of every indivi- 
dual are discovered and called forth, and 
each naturally takes that station, and assumes 
that ascendant, to which he is entitled by his 
talents and force of mind. Every eye was 
now turned towards Smith, and all willingly 
devolved on him that authority of which they 
had formerly deprived him. His undaunted 
temper, deeply tinctured with the wild ro- 
mantic spirit characteristic of military adven- 
turers in that age, was peculiarly suited to 
such a situation. The vigour of his consti- 
tution continued fortunately still unimpared 
by disease, and bis mind was never appalled 
by danger. He instantly adopted the only 
plan that could save them from destruction. 
He began by surrounding James- Town with 
such rude fortifications as were a sufficient 
defence against the assaults of savages. He 
then marched, at the head of a small detach- 
ment, in quest of their enemies. Some tribes 
be gained by caresses and presents, and pro- 
cured from them a supply of provisions. O- 
thers he attacked with open force, and de- 
feating them on every occasion, whatever their 
superiority in numbers might be, compelled 
them to impart to him some portion of their 
winter stores. As the recompense of all his 
toils and dangers, he saw abundance and 
contentment re-established in the colony, and 
hoped that be ahould be able to maintain 
them In that happy state, until the arrival of 
ships from England in the spring: but in 
one of bis excursions be was surprised by a 
numerous body of Indians, and in making 
bit escape from them, after a gallant defence, 
be sunk to the neck in a swamp, and was ob- 
liged to surrender. Though he knew well 
what a dreadful fate awaits the prisoners of 
savages, his presence of mind did not for- 
sake him. He showed those who had taken 
him captive a mariner’s compass, and amused 
them with so many wonderftil accounts of its 
virtues, as filled them with astonishment and 
veneration* which began to operate very 
powetfbHy In his fiivour. They led him, 
however, In triumph through various parts of 
ike country p and conducted him at last to 
Powhatan, the most considerable Sachins in 
that part of Virginia. There the doom of 
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death being pronounced, he was led to the 
place of execution, and his bead already 
bowed down to receive the fatal blow, when 
that fond attachment of the American wo- 
men to their European invaders, the bene- 
ficial effects of which the Spaniards often 
experienced, interposed in his behalf. The 
favourite daughter of Powhatan rushed in 
between him and the executioner, and by 
her entreaties and tears prevailed on her fa- 
ther to spare his life. The beneficence of 
his deliverer, whom the early English wri- 
ters dignify with the title of the Princess 
Pocahuntas, did not terminate here ; the 
soon after procured his liberty, and sent him 
from time to time seasonable presents of pro- 
visions.: 

Smith, on his return to James-Town, found 
the colony reduced to thirty-eight persons, 
who in despair, were preparing to abandon a 
country which did not seem destined to be the 
habitation of Englishmen. He employed 
caresses, threats, and even violence, in order 
to prevent them from executing this fatal re- 
solution. With difficulty he prevailed on 
them to defer it so long, that the succour 
anxiously expected from England arrived. 
Plenty was instantly restored ; a hundred new 
planters were added to their number ; and an 
ample stock of whatever was requisite for 
clearing and sowing the ground was delivered 
to them. But an unlucky incident turned 
their attention from that species of industry 
which alone could render their situation com- 
fortable. In a small stream of water that 
issued from a bank of sand near James-Town, 
a sediment of some shining mineral sub- 
stance, which had some resemblance of gold, 
was discovered. At a time when the pre- 
cious metals were conceived to be the pecu- 
liar and only valuable productions of the New 
World, when every mountain was supposed 
to contain a treasure, and every rivulet was 
searched for its golden sands, this appearance 
was fondly considered as an infallible indica- 
tion of a mine. Every band was eager to 
dig; large quantities of this glittering dust 
were amassed. From some assay of its nature, 
made by an artist as unskilful as his compa- 
nions were credulous, it was pronounced to 
be extremely rich. " There was now,” says 
Smith, “ no talk, no hope, no work, but dig 
gold, wash gold, refine gold.”* With this 
imaginary wealth the first vessel returning to 
England was- loaded, while the culture of the 
land, and every useful occupation, were 
totally neglected. 

The effects of this fatal delusion were soon 
felt* Notwithstanding all the provident acti- 
vity of Smithy in procuring corn from the na- 
tives by traffic or by force, the colony began 
to suffer at much as formeriy from scarcity of 

1 Smith** Travail, p. 44, trt. Parahra, iv. 1704. 
Sttth, p. 45, tie. 
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food, and Wat wasted "by fee um distempers. 
In hopes of obtaining some relief Smith pro- 
posed, as tb^y had not hitherto extended their 
researches beyond the countries contiguous to 
James- Hirer, to open an intercourse with the 
more remote tribes, and to examine into the 
state of culture and population among them. 
The execution of this arduous design he un- 
dertook himself, in a small open boat, with a 
feeble crew, and a rery scanty stock of provi- 
sions. He began his survey at Cape Charles, 
and in two different excursions, which conti- 
nued above four months, he advanced as far as 
the river Susquehannah, which flows into the 
bottom of the bay. He visited all tbe coun- 
tries both on the east and west shores ; he en- 
tered most of the considerable creeks ; he sail- 
ed up many of the great rivers as far as their 
fells. He traded with some tribes ; he fought 
with others ; he observed the nature of tbe 
territory which they occupied, their mode of 
subsistence, the peculiarities in their manners ; 
and left among all a wonderful admiration 
either of the beneficence or valour of the 
English* After sailing above three thousand 
miles in a paltry vessel, ill fitted for such an 
extensive navigation, during which the hard- 
ships to which he was exposed, as well at the 
patience with which he endured, and tbe 
fortitude with which be surmounted them, 
equal whatever is related of the celebrated 
Spanish discoverers in their most daring en- 
terprises, he returned to James- Town. He 
brought with him an account of that large por- 
I tion of the American continent now compre- 
I bended In the two provinces of Virginia and 
| Maryland, 1 so full and exact, that after tbe 
i progress of information and research for a 
century and a half, his map exhibits no inac- 
curate view of both countries, and is the ori- 
ginal upon which all subsequent delineations 
and descriptions have been formed.® 

But whatever pleasing prospect of future 
benefit might open upon this complete disco- 
very of a country formed by nature to be tbe 
teat of an exclusive commerce, it afforded but 
little relief for their present wants. Tbe co- 
lony still depended for subsistence chiefly on 
supplies from the natives; as, after all the 
efforts of their own industry, hardly thirty 
acres of ground were yet cleared so as to be 
capable of culture. 0 By Smith's attention, 
however, tbe stores of the English were so 
regularly filled, that for some time they felt no 
considerable distress ; and at this juncture a 
■ .change was made in the constitution of the 
company, which seemed to promise an increase 
of their security and happiness. That su- 
premo direction of all fee company's opera- 
ferns, which fee King by bis charter bad re. 
osrvod to himself, discouraged persons of rank 
- or property from becoming members of a 

l guidfe Tftavsk, p. W, he, 

* Stftft, p, 62. 
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society so dependant on the arbitrary will of 
fee crown. Upon a representation of this to 
James, be granted them a new charter [Hay 
S3, 1009], wife more ample privilege. Ho 
enlarged the boundaries of fee colony ; be 
rendered fee powers of fee company, as a cor- 
poration, more explicit and complete; ho a 
bolished tbe jurisdiction of fee council resi- 
dent in Virginia ; be vested fee g o vernment 
entirely in a council residing in London ; be 
granted to the proprietors of fee company the 
right of electing fee persons who were to com- 
pose this council, by a majority of voices j be 
authorised this council to establish such laws, 
orders, and forms of government and magis- 
tracy, for fee colony and. plantation, at they 
in their discretion should think to be fittest 
for fee good of the adventurers and inhabi- 
tants there ; he empowered them to nominate 
a governor to have the administration of af- 
fairs in the colony ; and to carry their orders 
into execution. 0 In consequence of these 
concessions, the company having acquired fee 
power of regulating all its own transactions, 
tbe number of proprietors increased, and 
among them we find fee moat respectable 
names in the nation. 

The first deed of fee new council was to 
appoint Lord Delaware governor and captain- 
general of their colony in Virginia. To a 
person of bis rank those high-sounding titles 
could be no allurement ; and by bis thorough 
acquaintance wife fee progress and state of 
the settlement, he knew enough of the labour 
and difficulty wife which an infant colony it 
reared, to expect any thing but anxiety and 
care in discharging the duties of that delicate 
office. But, from seal to promote an establish- 
ment which he expected to prove so highly 
beneficial to hit country, lie was willing to 
relinquish all fee comforts of an honourable 
station, to undertake a long voyage, to settle 
in an uncultivated region destitute of every 
accommodation to which he had been accus- 
tomed, and where he foresaw feat toil, and 
trouble, and danger, awaited him. But as he 
could not immediately leave England, fee 
council despatched Sir Thomas Gates and Sir 
George Summers, fee former of whom had 
been appointed lieutenant-general and tbe 
latter admiral, wife nine ships end five hun- 
dred planters. They carried wife them com- 
missions, by which they were empowered to 
supersede the jurisdiction of fee former coun- 
cil, to proclaim Lord Delaware governor, end, 
until be should arrive, to take fee administra- 
tion of affairs into their own hands. A vio- 
lent hurricane separated the vessel in which 
Gates and Summers bed embarked from the 
rest of fee fleet, end stranded it on fee coast 
of Bermudas [Aug. 111. The other ships 
arrived safely at James-Town. But fee. fete 
of their commanders was unknown. Their 
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commission for new modelling the govern- 
ment, and all other public paper* were sup- 
posed to be loat together with them. The 
present form of government, however, wa» 
held to be abolished. No legal warrant 
eouid be produced for establishing any other. 
Smith was not in a condition at this junc- 
ture to assert his own rights, or to act with 
bia wonted vigour. By an accidental explo- 
sion of gunpowder, he bad been so miserably 
scorched end mangled, that he was incapable 
of moving, and under the necessity of com- 
mitting himseif to the guidance of bis friends, 
who carried him aboard one of the ships re- 
turning to England, in hopes that he might 
recover by more skilful treatment than he 
could meet with in Virginia. P 

After his departure, every thing tended fast 
to the wildest anarchy. Faction and discon- 
tent bad often risen so high among the old 
settlers, that they could hardly be kept within 
bounds. The spirit of the new comers was 
too ungovernable to bear any restraint Se- 
veral among them of better rank were such 
dissipated hopeless young men, as their friends 
were glad to send out in quest of whatever 
fortune might betide them in a foreign land. 
Of the lower order, many were so profligate 
or desperate, that their country was happy 
to throw them out as nuisances in society. 
Such persons were little capable of the regu- 
lar subordination, the strict economy, and 
persevering industry, which their situation re- 
quired. The Indians observing their miscon- 
duct, and that every precaution for sustenance 
or safety was neglected, not only withheld the 
supplies of provisions which they were accus- 
tomed to furnish, but harassed them with 
continual hostilities. Ail their subsistence 
was derived from the stores which they had 
brought from England ; these were soon con- 
sumed; then the domestic animals sent out 
to breed in the country were devoured ; and 
by this inconsiderate waste, they were reduced 
to such extremity of famine as not only to 
eat the most nauseous and unwholesome roots 
and berries, but to feed on the bodies of the 
Indians whom they slew, and even on those 
of their companions who sunk under the op- 
pression of such complicated distress. In 
less the " six months, of five hundred persons 
whom Smith left in Virginia, only sixty re- 
mained; and these so feeble and dejected, 
that they could not have survived for ten 
days, if succour had not arrived from a quar- 
ter whence they did not expect it q 

When Gates and Summers were thrown 
ashore on Bermudas, fortunately not a single 
person On hoard their ship perished. A con- 
siderable part of their provisions and stores, 
too, was saved, and in that delightful spot. 
Nature, with spo nt a neous bounty, presented 

f purchas. It. 17M, fro. Smith’s Travels, p. 19* 
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to them such a variety of her productions, that 
a hundred and fifty people subsisted in afflu- 
ence for ten months on an uninhabited island. 
Impatient, however, to escape from a place 
where they were cut off from all intercourse 
with mankind, they set about building two 
barks with such tools and materials as they 
had, and by amasing efforts of perseverance 
and ingenuity they finished them. In these 
they embarked, and steered directly towards 
Virginia, in hopes of finding an ample conso- 
lation for all their toils and dangers in the 
embraces of their companions, and amidst the 
comforts of a flourishing colony. After a 
more prosperous navigation than they could 
have expected in their ill-constructed vessels, 
they landed at James-Town [May 23j. But 
instead of that joyful interview for which they 
fondly looked, a spectacle presented itself 
which struck them with horror. They be- 
held the miserable remainder of their country- 
men emaciated with famine and sicknesa, 
sunk in despair, and in their figure and looks 
rather resembling spectres than human beings. 
As Gates and Summers, In full confidence of 
finding plenty of provisions in Virginia, had 
brought with them no larger stock than was 
deemed necessary for their own support dur- 
ing the voyage, their inability to afford relief 
to their countrymen added to the anguish 
with which they viewed this unexpected scene 
of distress. Nothing now remained but in- 
stantly to abandon a country where it was 
impossible to subsist any longer ; and though 
all that could be found in the stores of the 
colony, when added to what remained of the 
stock brought from Bermudas, did not a- 
mount to more than was sufficient to support 
them for sixteen days, at the most scanty al- 
lowance, they set sail, in hopea of being able 
to reach Newfoundland, where they expected 
to be relieved by their countrymen employed 
at that season in the fishery there/ 

But it was not the will of Heaven that all 
the labour of the English in planting this co- 
lony, as well as all their hopes of benefit from 
its future prosperity, should be for ever lost. 
Before Gates, and the melancholy companions 
of his voyage, had reached the mouth of James- 
River, they were met by Lord Delaware, with 
three ships, that brought a large recruit of 
provisions, a considerable number of new seU 
tiers, and every thing requisite for defence or 
cultivation. By persuasion and authority ha 
prevailed on them to return to James-Town, 
where they found their fort, their magazine^ 
and bouses entire, which Sir Thomas Gates, by 
some happy chance, bad preserved from being 
set on fire at the time of their departure. A 
society so feeble and disordered in its frames re- 
quired a tender and skilful band to cherish it 

• A minute and curious amount of the shipwreck of 
Gates and Summers, and of their adventures in Bar- 
ynudas. was composed by Stoachy, a gentleman who «o> 
companied them, and was published by Pomhas, iv. 
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' and restore its vigour. This it found In Lord 
Delaware : ha searched into the causes of 
their misfortunes, as far as he could discover 
them, amidst (he violence of their mutual ac- 
cusations ; but instead of exerting his power 
in punishing crimes that were past, he employ- 
ed his prudence in healing their dissensions, 
and in guarding against a repetition of the 
same fatal errors. By unwearied assiduities, 
by the respect due to an amiable and benefi- 
cent character, by knowing how to mingle se- 
verity with indulgence, and when to assume 
the dignity of his office, as well as when to 
display the gentleness natural to his own tem- 
per, he gradually reconciled men corrupted 
by anarchy to subordination and discipline, 
he turned the attention of the idle and profli- 
gate to industry, and taught the Indians again 
to reverence and dread the English name. 
Under such an administration, the colony be- 
gan once more to assume a promising appear- 
ance ; when unhappily for it, a complication 
of diseases brought on by the climate obliged 
Lord Delaware to quit the country [March 
28, 1611], $ the government of which he com- 
mitted to Mr. Percy. 

He was soon superseded by the arrival [May 
10] of Sir Thomas Dale ; in whom the com- 
pany had vested more absolute authority than 
in any of his predecessors, empowering him 
to rule by martial law ; a short code of which, 
founded on the practice of the armies in the 
Low Countries, the most rigid military school 
at that time in Europe, they sent out with 
him. This system of government is so vio- 
lent and arbitrary, that even the Spaniards 
themselves had not ventured to introduce it 
into tbeir settlements; for among them, as 
soon as a plantation began and the arts of 
peace succeeded to the operations of war, the 
jurisdiction of the civil magistrate was uni- 
formly established. But however unconsti- 
tutional or oppressive this may appear, it was 
adopted by the advice of Sir Francis Bacon, 
the most enlightened philosopher, and one of 
the most eminent lawyers of the age. 1 The 
company, well acquainted with the inefficacy 
of every method which they bad hitherto em- 
ployed for restraining the unruly mutinous 
spirits which they bad to govern, eagerly a- 
dopted a plan that bad the sanction of such 
high authority to recommend it. Happily 
for the colony, Sir Thomas Dale, who was in- 
trusted with this dangerous power, exercised 
It with prudence and moderation. By the 
vigour which the summary mode of military 
punishment gave to his administration, he in- 
troduced into the colony more perfect order 
than bid aver' been established there; and at 
the ««&>* time be tempered his vigour with so 
much discretion* that no alarm seems to have 
been given bp this formidable innovation. u 

* Stith. yb lift Pwwhas.tv.1764. 
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The regular form which the colony now be- 
gan to assume induced die King to issue a 
new charter for the encouragement of the ad- 
venturers [March 12, 1612], by which he not 
only confirmed all their former privileges, 
and prolonged the term of exemption from 
payment of duties on the commodities export- 
ed by them, but granted them more extensive 
property, as well as more ample jurisdic- 
tion. All the islands lying within three hun- 
dred leagues of the coast were annexed to the 
province of Virginia. In consequence of 
this, the company took possession of Bermu- 
das, and the other small islands discovered by 
Gates and Summers, and at the same time 
prepared to send out a considerable reinforce- 
ment to the colony at James-Town. The ex- 
pense of those extraordinary efforts was de- 
frayed by the profits of a lottery, which a- 
mounted nearly to thirty thousand pounds. 
This expedient they were authorised to em- 
ploy by their new charter ;* and it is remark- 
able, as the first instance, in the English his- 
tory, of any public countenance given to this 
pernicious seducing mode of levying money. 
But the House of Commons, which towards 
the close of this reign began to observe every 
measure of government with jealous attention, 
having remonstrated against the institution as 
unconstitutional and impolitic, James recall- 
ed the licence under the sanction of which it 
had been established.? 

By the severe discipline of martial law, the 
activity of the colonists was forced into a pro- 
per direction, and exerted itself in useful in* 
dustry. This, aided by a fertile soil and fa- 
vourable climate, soon enabled them to raise 
such a large stock of provisions, that they 
were no longer obliged to trust for subsist- 
ence to the precarious supplies which they ob- 
tained or extorted from the Indians. In pro- 
portion as the English became more indepen- 
dent, the natives courted their friendship up- 
on more equal terms. The happy effects of 
this were quickly felt. Sir Thomas Dale 
concluded a treaty with one of their most 
powerful and warlike tribes, situated on the 
river Chickahominy, in which they consented 
to acknowledge themselves subjects to tht 
King of Great Britain, to assume henceforth 
the name of Englishmen, to send a body of 
their warriors to the assistance of the English* 
as often as they took the field against any ene- 
my, and to deposit annually a stipulated quan- 
tity of Indian com in the storehouses of the 
colony . 1 An event, which the early histo- 
rians of Virginia relate with peculiar satisfac- 
tion, prepared the way for this union. Boca* 
hunts*, the favourite daughter of the mat 
Chief Powhatan, to whose intercession Cep- 
tain Smith was indebted for his Hfe, persever* , 
ed in her partial attachment to the English} 

* Stith, p. 161. Appendix, S3, dec. 
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dtyt is she Frequently tinted their settlements) titute of the first advantage resulting from so- 
where she was always received with respect* cial union, was not formed to prosper. In. 
iul hospitality* her admiration of their arts dustry, when not excited by the idea of pro* 
and manners continued to increase. During perty in what was acquired by its own efforts, 
this intercourse, her beauty, which is repre* made no vigorous exertion. The bead bad 
seated as far superior to that of her country, no inducement to contrive, nor the hand to 
women, made such impression on the heart labour. The idle and improvident trusted 
' of Mr. Rolfe, a young man of rank in the entirely to what was issued from the common 
colony, that he warmly solicited her to accept store ; the assiduity even of the sober and at* 

, of him as a husband. Where manners are tentive relaxed, when they perceived that o- 
simple, courtship is not tedious. Neither thers were to reap the fruit of their toil ; and 
artifice prevents, nor ceremony forbids the it was computed, that the united industry of 
heart from declaring its sentiments. Poca- the colony did not accomplish as much work 
huntas readily gave her consent ; Dale en- in a week, as might have been performed in 
couragcd the alliance, and Powhatan did not a day, if each individual had laboured on his 
disapprove it. The marriage was celebrated own account. Iu order to remedy this, Sir 
with extraordinary pomp ; and from that pe> Thomas Dale divided a considerable portion 
riod a friendly correspondence subsisted be- of the land into small lots, and granted one 
tween the colony and all the tribes subject to of these to each individual in full property. 
Powhatan, or that stood in awe of his power. From the moment that industry had the cer- 
Rolfe and his princess (for by that name the tain prospect of a recompense, it advanced 
writers of the last age always distinguish her) with rapid progress. The articles of primary 
set out for England, where she was received necessity were cultivated with so much atten- 
by James and his Queen with the respect tion as secured the means of subsistence; 
suited to her birth. Being carefully instruct- and such schemes of improvement were form- 
ed in the principles of the Christian faith, she ed as prepared the way for the introduction 
was publicly baptized, but died a few years of opulence into the colony. c 
after, on her return to America, leaving one The industrious spirit which began to rise 
son, from whom are sprung some of the most among the planters was soon directed towards 
respectable families in Virginia, who boast of a new object ; and they applied to it for some 
their descent from the race of the ancient time with such inconsiderate ardour as was 
rulers of their country.* But notwithstand- productive of fatal consequences. The rul- 
ing the visible good effects of that alliance, ture of tobacco, which has since become the 
none of Rolfe*s countrymen seem to have imi- -staple of Virginia, and the source of its pros- 
tated the example which he set them, of in- perity, was introduced about this time [1616 ^ 
termarrying with the natives. Of all the into the colony. As the taste for that weed 
Europeans who have settled in America, the continued to increase in England, notwith- 
English have availed themselves least of this standing the zealous declamations of James 
obvious method of conciliating the affection of against it, the tobacco imported from Vir. 
its orignal inhabitants; and, either from the ginia came to a ready market; and though it 
shyuess conspicuous in their national charac- was so much inferior in quality or in estima- 
tor, or from the want of that pliant facility of tion to that raised by the Spaniards in the 
manners which accommodates itself to every West-Indian islands, that a pound of the fat- 
situation* they have been more averse than ter sold for eighteen shillings, and of the 
the French and Portuguese, or even the Spa- former for no more than three shillings, it 
niards, from incorporating with the native yielded a considerable profit. Allured by the 
. Americans. The Indians, courting such an prospect of such a certain and quick return, 
union, offered their daughters in marriage to every other species of industry was neglect- 
tbelr new guests ; and when they did not ac- ed. The land which ought to have been re- 
cap* of the proffered alliance, they naturally served for raising provisions, and even the 
imputed it to pride, and to their contempt of streets of James-Town, were planted with 
them as an inferior order of beings. b tobacco. Various regulations were framed 

During the interval of tranquillity procur- to restrain this ill-directed activity. But, 
ed by the alliance with Powhatan, an impor- from eagerness for present gain, the planters 
tint change was made in the state of the co- disregarded every admonition. The means 
lony. Hitherto no right of private property of subsistence became so scanty, as forced 
In land had been established. The fields that them to renew their demands upon the lo- 
wer* cleared hid been cultivated by the joint diaos, who seeing no end of those exactions, 
labour oF the colonists; their product was their antipathy to the English name revived 
■‘‘Carried p the common storehouses, and dis- with additional rancour, and they began to 
weakly to every family, according to form schemes of vengeance, with 4 secrecy 
fa number and exigencies. A society, des- and silence peculiar to Americans.*! 
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MeanwhUe the colony, notwithstanding stttlemento to dispersed, that elcv«q corpora- ’ 
tbl» «w in it> operations, end the cloud that tions Appeared by their representative* in this 
was gathering over its head, continued to wear convention, where they were permitted toot* . 
on aspect of prosperity. Its numbers in- some legislative power, and to exercise the 
creased by successive migrations; the quanti* noblest function of free men. The laws eo- 
ty of tobacco exported became every year acted in it seem neither to have been many, 
more considerable, and several of the planters nor of great importance ; but the meeting 
wore not only in an easy situation, but ad- was highly acceptable to the people, as they 
vaftdng fast to opulence ; e and by two e- now beheld among themselves an *>*fg f of 
vents, which happened nearly at the same the English constitution, which tfasy reve- 
time, both population and industry were rented as the most perfect model of tree go* 
greatly promoted. As few women had hi- vernment In order to render this xesem- 
tberto ventured to encounter the hardships blance more complete, and the rights of the 
which were unavoidable in an unknown end planters more certain, the company issued a 
uncultivated country, most of the colonists, charter or ordinance [July 94], which gave a 
constrained to live single, considered them- legal and permanent form to the government 
•elves at no more than sojourners in a land of the colony. The supreme legislative au- 
to which they were not attached by the ten- tbority in Virginia, in imitation of in 
der ties of a family and children. In order Great Britain, was divided and lodged partly 
to induce them to settle there, the company in the governor, who held the place of the 
took advantage of the apparent tranquillity sovereign ; partly in a council of state n«m- 
in the country, to send out a considerable ed by the company, which possessed some of 
number of young women, of bumble birth the distinctions, and exercised some of the 
Indeed, but of unexceptionable character, and functions belonging to the peerage; partly 
encouraged the planters, by premiums and in a general council or assembly composed of 
immunities, to marry them.f These new the representatives of the people, in which 
companions were received with such fond- were vested powers and privileges similar to 
ness, and many of them so comfortably esta- those of the House of Commons. In both 
blished, as invited others to follow their ex- these councils all questions were to be deter- 
ample; and by degrees thoughtless adventu. mined by the majority of voices, and a no- 
rcrs, assuming the sentiments of virtuous ci- gative was reserved to the governor; but no 
titens and of provident fathers of families, be- law or ordinance, though approved of by all 
came solicitous about the prosperity of a the three members of the legislature, was to 
country, which they, now considered as their be of force, until it was ratified in England 
own. As the colonists began to form mofe by a general court of the company, and re- 
extensive plans of industry, they were unex- turned under its seal.l* Thus the consdtu- 
pectedly furnished with means of executing tion of the colony was fixed, and the mem 
them with greater facility. A Dutch ship bers of it are henceforth to be considered, 
from the coast of Guinea, having sailed up not merely as servants of a commercial com. 
James-River, sold a part of her cargo of ne- pany, dependant on the will and orders of 
groes to the planters ;* and as that hardy their superior, but as free men and citizens, 
race was (bund more capable of enduring The natural effect of that happy change 
fatigue under a sultry climate than Euro- in their condition was an increase of their in- 
pesos, their number has been increased by dustry. The product of tobacco in Virginia 
continual importation ; their aid seems now was now equal, not only to the consumption 
to be essential to the existence of the colony, of it in Great Britain, I but could furnish 
and the greater part of field-labour in Virgi- some quantity for a foreign market. The 


nla b performed by servile hands. 


company opened a trade for it with Holland. 

1 J « _ . ...... . ^ 


But as the condition of the colony im- and established warehouse* in Middlebrow 
psosed, the spirit of its members became and Flushing. James, and his priw-council! 


« t • _ __ --■a- — - «*i privy-council. 

Wore independent. To Englishmen the alarmed at seeing the commerce of a commc* 
mmmtry and severe decisions of martial law, dity, for which the demand wasdaily merest- 
bower tempered by the mildness of their ing, turned into a channel the! tended to the 
governors, appeared intolerably oppressive ; 

and they longed to recover the privileges to * Stith, Appendix, p. 3», Aa 
wlM **l»d b«m .ccuttomed under the 

Bbend form of government in their native use of tobeooo seems to have teen Ora introduced foto 
cotmtov. In Compliance with this spirit. Sir England about the year 1W6. .Possibly a few Stofivetar 


ever held la Virginia; and the numbers of 
the peopl* were now so increased, and their 
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diminution of the revenue, by depriving it of 
s considerable duty imposed on the importa- 
tion of tobacco, interposed with vigour to 
check this innovation. Some expedient was 
found, by which the matter was adjusted for 
the present ; but it is remarkable as the first 
instance of a difference in sentiment between 
the parent state and the colony concerning 
their respective rights. The former conclud- 
. ed, that the trade of the colony should be 
confined to England, and all its productions 
be landed there. The latter claimed, not 
only the general privilege of Englishmen to 
carry their commodities to the best market, 
but pleaded the particular concessions in their 
charter, by which an unlimited freedom of 
commerce seemed to be granted to them.k 
The time for a more full discussion of this 
important question was not yet arrived. 

But while the colony continued to increase 
so fast, that settlements were scattered, not 
only along the banks of James and York 
rivers, but began to extend to the Rapnhan- 
nock, and even to the Potowmack, the Eng- 
lish, relying on their own numbers, and de- 
ceived by this appearance of prosperity, lived 
in full security. They neither attended to 
the movements of the Indians, nor suspected 
their machinations, and though surrounded 
by a people whom they might have known 
from experience to be both artful and vindic- 
tive, they neglected every precaution for their 
own safety that was requisite in such a situa- 
tion. Like the peaceful inhabitants of a so- 
ciety completely established, they were no 
longer soldiers but citizens, and were so in- 
teut on what was subservient to the comfort 
or embellishment of civil life, that every mar- 
tial exercise began to be laid aside as unne- 
cessary. The Indians, whom they common- 
ly employed as hunters, were furnished with 
fire-arms, and taught to use them with dex- 
terity. They were permitted to frequent the 
habitations of the English at all hours, and 
received as innocent visitants whom there was 
no reason to dread. This inconsiderate se- 
curity enabled the Indians to prepare for the 
execution of that plan of vengeance, which 
they meditated with all the deliberate fore- 
thought which is agreeable to their temper. 
Nor did they want a leader capable of con- 
ducting their schemes with address. On the 
death of Powhatan, in the year 1618, Ope- 
chancanough succeeded him, not only as wiro- 
wanee, or chief of his own tribe, but in that, 
extensive influence overall the Indian nations 
of Virginia, which induced the Euglish writ-- 
era to distinguish him by the name of emperor. 
According to the Indian tradition, he was not 
a native of Virginia, but came from a distant 
•country to the south-west, possibly from some 
province of the Mexican empire, l But as be 
was conspicuous for all the qualities of high- 


est estimation among savages, a fearless cour- 
age, great strength and agility of body, and 
crafty policy, he quickly rose to eminence 
and power. Soon after his elevation to the 
supreme command, a general massacre of the 
English seems to have been resolved upon ; 
and during four years, the means of perpe- 
trating it with the greatest facility and suc- 
cess were concerted with amazing secrecy. 
All the tribes contiguous to the English set- 
tlements were successively gained, except 
those on the eastern shore, from whom, on 
account of their peculiar attachment to tbeir 
new neighbours, every circumstance that 
might discover what they intended was care- 
fully concealed. To each tribe its station 
was allotted, and the part it was to act pre- 
scribed. On the morning of the day conse- 
crated to vengeance [March 22], each .was at 
the place of rendezvous appointed, while the 
English were so littleaware of the impending 
destruction, that they received with unsuspi- 
cious hospitality several persons sent by Ope* 
chancanough, under pretext of delivering 
presents of venison and fruits, but in reality 
to observe their motions. Finding them per. 
fectly secure, at mid-day, the moment that 
was previously fixed for this deed of horror, 
the Indians rushed at once upon them in all 
their different settlements, and murdered men, 
women, and children, with undistinguishing 
rage, and that rancorous cruelty with which 
savages treat their enemies. In one hour 
nearly a fourth part of the whole colony was 
cut off, almost without knowing by whose 
hands they fell. The slaughter would have 
been universal, if compassion, or a sense of 
duty, had not moved a converted Indian, to 
whom the secret was communicated the night 
before the massacre, to reveal it to his master 
in such time as to save James-Town and 
some adjacent settlements ; and if the English 
in other districts had not run to their arms 
with resolution, prompted by despair, and 
defended themselves so bravely as to repulse 
their assailants, who, in the execution of their 
plan, did not discover courage equal to the 
sagacity and art with which they had concerted 
it,' n 

But though the blow was thus prevented 
from descending with its full effect, It proved 
very grievous to an infant colony. In some 
settlements not a single Englishman escaped. 
Many persons of prime note in the colony, 
and among these several members of tl»e 
council, were slain. The survivors, over- 
whelmed with grief, astonishment, and terror, 
abandoned all their remote settlements, and, 
crowding together for safety to James-Town, 
did not occupy a territory of greater extent 
than bad been planted soon after the arrival 
of their countrymen in Virginia. Confined 
within those narrow boundaries, they were 
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lets intent on schemes of industry, than on 
thoughts of revenge. Every man took arms. A 
bloody war against the Indians commenced ; 
and, bent on exterminating the whole race, 
neither old nor young were spared. The con- 
duct of the Spaniards in the southern regions 
of America was openly proposed as the most 
proper model to imitate ; n and regardless, 
like them, of those principles of faith, honour, 
and humanity, which regulate hostility among 
civilised nations, and set bounds to its rage, 
the English deemed every thing allowable 
that tended to accomplish their design. They 
hunted the Indians like wild beasts, rather 
than enemies ; and as the pursuit of them to 
their places of retreat in the woods which 
covered their country, was both difficult and 
dangerous, they endeavoured to allure them 
from their inaccessible fastnesses by offers of 
peace and promises of oblivion, made with 
such an artful appearance of sincerity as de- 
ceived their crafty leader, and induced them 
to return to their former settlements, and re- 
sume their usual peaceful occupations. The 
behaviour of the two people seemed now to 
be perfectly reversed. The Indians, like men 
acquainted with the principles of integrity and 
good faith, on which the intercourse between 
nations is founded, confided in the reconcilia- 
tion, and lived in absolute security without 
suspicion of danger; while the English, with 
perfidious craft, were preparing to imitate 
savages in their revenge and creulty. On 
the approach of harvest, when they knew a 
hostile attack would be most formidable and 
fatal, they fell suddenly upon all the Indian 
plantations, murdered every person on whom 
they could lay hold, and drove the rest to the 
woods, where so many perished with hunger, 
that some of the tribes nearest to the English 
were totally extirpated. This atrocious deed, 
which the perpetrators laboured to represent 
as a necessary act of retaliation, was followed 
by some happy effects. It delivered the co- 
lony so entirely from any dread of the In- 
dians, that its settlements began again to ex- 
tend, and its industry to revive. 

But unfortunately at this juncture the state 
of the company in England, in which the pro- 
perty of Virginia and the government of the 
colony settled there were vested, prevented it 
from seconding the efforts of the planters by 
such a reinforcement of men, and such a sup- 
ply of necessaries, as were requisite to replace 
I what they had lost. The company was ori- 
ginally composed of many adventurers, and 
increased so fast by the junction of new mem- 
bers, allured by the prospect of gain, or the 
desire of promoting a scheme of public uti. 
lity, that its general courts formed a numer- 
ous assembly . 0 The operation of every po- 
litical principle and passion that spread 
through the kingdom, was felt in those popu- 


BOOK IX* 

lar meetings, and influenced their decisions. 
As towards the close of James's reign mdrr 
just and enlarged sentiments with respect to 
constitutional liberty were diflVised among the 
people, they came to understand their rights 
better, and to assert them with greater bold- 
ness; a distinction formerly little known, but 
now familiar in English policy, began to be 
established between the court ana country 
parties, and the leaders of each endeavoured 
to derive power and consequence from every 
quarter. Both exerted themselves with emu- 
lation, in order to obtain the direction of a 
body so numerous and respectable as the com- 
pany of Virginian adventurers. In conse- 
quence of this, business had been conducted 
in every general court for some years, not 
with the temperate spirit of merchants de- 
liberating concerning their mutual interest, 
but with the animosity and violence natural 
to numerous assemblies, by which rival fac- 
tions contend for superiority. P 

As the King did not often assemble the 
great council of the nation in parliament, the 
general courts of the company became a 
theatre on which popular orators displayed 
their talents ; the proclamations of the crown, 
and acts of the privy council, with respect to 
the commerce and police of the colony, were 
canvassed there with freedom, and censured 
with severity, ill suited to the lofty ideas which 
James entertained of his own wisdom, and the 
extent of his prerogative. In order to check 
this growing spirit of discussion, the mini- 
sters employed all their address and influence 
to gain as many members of the company as 
might give them the direction of their deli- 
berations. But so unsuccessful were they in 
this attempt, that every measure proposed by 
them was reprobated by a vast majority, and 
sometimes without any reason, but bccuuse 
they were the proposers of it. James, little 
favourable to the power of any popular assem- 
bly, and weary of contending with one over 
which he had laboured in vain to obtain an 
ascendant, began to entertain thoughts of dis- 
solving the company, and new-modelling its 
constitution. Pretexts, neither unplausible 
nor destitute of some foundation, seemed to 
justify this measure. The slow progress of 
the colony, the large sums of money expended, 
anJ great number of men who had perished 
in attempting to plant it, the late massacre by 
the Indians, and every disaster that had befal- 
len the English from their first migration to 
America, were imputed solely to the inability 
of a numerous company to conduct an enter- 
prise so complex and arduous. The nation 
felt sensibly its disappointment in a scheme 
in which it had engaged with sanguine ex- 
pectations of advantage, and wished impatient- 
ly for such an impartial scrutiny into form#? 
proceedings, as might suggest more Salutary 
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measure* In the future administration of the 
colony. The present state of its affairs, as 
well as the wishes of the people, seemed to 
call for the interposition of the crown ; and 
James, eager to display the superiority of his 
royal wisdom, in correcting those errors into 
which the company had been betrayed by in- 
exprience in the arts of government, boldly 
undertook the work of reformation [May 9, 
1693]. Without regarding the rights con- 
veyed to the company by their charter, and 
without the formality of any judicial proceed- 
ing for annulling it, he, by virtue of his pre- 
rogative, issued a commission empowering 
some of the judges, and other persons of note, 
to examine into all the transactions of the 
company from its first establishment, and to 
lay the result of their inquiries, together with 
their opinion concerning the most effectual 
means of rendering the colony more prosper- 
ous,* 1 before the privy council. At the same 
time, by a strain of authority still higher, he or- 
dered all the records and papers of the com- 
pany to be seized, and two of its principal 
officers to be arrested. Violent and arbitrary 
as these acts of authority may now appear, 
the commissioners carried on their inquiry 
without any obstruction, but what arose from 
some feeble and ineffectual remonstrances of 
the company. The commissioners, though 
they conducted their scrutiny with much ac- 
tivity and vigour, r did not communicate any 
of their proceedings to the company ; but their 
report, with respect to its operations, seems to 
have been very unfavourable, as the King, in 
consequence of it, signified, to the company 
[Oct. 8], his intention of vesting the supreme 
government of the company in a governor and 
twelve assistants, to be resident in England, 
and the executive power in a council of twelve, 
which should reside in Virginia. The gover- 
nor and assistants were to be originally ap- 
pointed by the King. Future vacancies were 
to be supplied by the governor and his assist* 
ants, but their nomination was not to take effect 
until it should be ratified by the privy coun- 
cil. The twelve counsellors in Virginia were 
to be chosen by the governor and assistants ; 
and this choicy was likewise subjected to the 
review of the privy council. With an inten- 
tion to quiet the minds of the colonists, it was 
declared that private property should bo deem- 
ed sacred ; and for the more effectual security 
of it, all grants of lands from the former com- 
pany were to be confirmed by the new one. 
In order to facilitate the execution of this 
plan, the King required the company instant- 
ly to surrender its charter into his hands. 1 

But here James and his ministers encoun- 
tered a spirit, of which they seem not to have 
beet) aware. They found the members of the 
company unwilling tamely to relinquish rights 


of franchises, conveyed to them with such le- j 
gal formality, that upon faith in their vali- 
dity they had expended considerable sums ;* I 
and still more averse to the abolition of a po- j 
pular form of government, in which every 
proprietor had a voice, in order to subject a 
colony, in which they were deeply interested, 
to the dominion of a small junto absolutely 
dependant on the crown. Neither promises 
nor threats could induce them to depart from 
these sentiments; and in a general court 
[Oct. 20], the King's proposal was almost 
unanimously rejected, and a resolution taken 
to defend to the utmost their chartered rights, 
if these should be called in question in any 
court of justice. James, highly offended at 
their presumption in daring to oppose his 
will, directed [Nov. 10] a writ of quo war - 
ranto to be issued against the company, that | 
the validity of its charter might be tried in j 
the Court of King's Bench ; and in order to 
aggravate the charge, by collecting additional 
proofs of mal-adniinistration, he appointed 
some persons in whom he could confide, to 
repair to Virginia to inspect the state of the 
colony, and inquire into the conduct of the 
company, and of its officers there. 

The lawsuit in the King's Bench did not 
hang long in suspense. It terminated, as 
was usual in that reign, in a decision perfect- 
ly consonant to the wishes of the monarch. 
The charter was forfeited, the company was 
dissolved [June 1624], and all the rights and ' 
privileges conferred upon it returned to the j 
King, from whom they flowed. 11 

Some writers, particularly Stith, the most j 
intelligent and best informed historian of t 
Virginia, mention the dissolution of the com. 
pany as a most disastrous event to the colony. I 
Animated with liberal sentiments, imbibed j 
in an age when the principles of liberty were 
more fully unfolded than under the reign of • 
James, they viewed his violent and arbitrary i 
proceedings on this occasion with such indig- ! 
nation, that their abhorrence of the means 
which he employed to accomplish his design ! 
seems to have rendered them incapable of 
contemplating its effects with discernment 
and candour. There is not perhaps any 
mode of governing an infant colony less 
friendly to its liberty, than the dominion of 
an exclusive corporation, possessed of all the 
powers which James had conferred upon the 
company of adventurers in Virginia. Dur- 
ing several years the colonists can hardly be 
considered in any other light than as servants 
to the company, nourished out of its stores, 
bound implicitly to obey its orders, and sub- 
jected to the most rigorous of all forms of 
government, that of martial law. Even after 
the native spirit of Englishmen began to 
rouse under oppression, and bad extorted 
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from their superior*, the right of enacting 
laws for the government of that commu- 
nity of whi#they were taefobers, as no act, 
though of by oil the brooches of ibe 

provincial legislature, was held to be of le- 
gal force until it wait ratified/ by a general 
court in England, the comprthystill retained 
the paramount authority in its. own hand#. 
Nor waa the power of the company mpre'jjjfc. 
▼curable to the prosperity of the colony than 
to its v freedom, A numerous body of mer- 
chants, as long as its operations are purely 
commercial, may carry them on with -discern- 
ment and success. But the mercantile spirit 
seems ill adapted to cojkjutt an enlarged and 
liberal plan of civil pdHc/i and colonies have 
seldom grown up to maturity and vigour un- 
der its narrow and interested regulations, 
to the unavoidable defects in administration 
which this occasioned, were added errors a- 
rising from inexperience. The English mer- 
chants of that age had not those extensive 
views which a general commerce opens to 
such as have the directiou of it. When they 
first began to venture out of the beaten tract, 
they groped their way with timidity and hesi- 
tation. Unacquainted with the climate and 
toil of America, and ignorant of the produc- 
tions best suited to them, they seem to have 
had no settled plan of improvement, and 
their schemes were continually varying. Their 
system of government was equally fluctuat- 
ng. In the course of eighteen years ten 
different persons presided over the province 
as chief governors. No wonder that, under 
such administration, all the efforts to give 
vigour and stability to the colony should 
prove abortive, or produce only slender ef- 
fects. These efforts, however, when estimat- 
ed according to the ideas of that age, either 
with respect to commerce or to policy, were 
very considerable, and conducted with aston- 
Uldng perseverance. 

Above a hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds were expended in this first attempt to 
plant an English colony in America;' and 
more than nine thousand persons were sent 
out from the mother-country to people this 
new settlement At the dissolution of the 
company, the nation, in return for this waste 
of treasure and of people, did not receive 
from Virginia an annual importation of com- 
modities exceeding twenty thousand pounds 
in value ; and the colony was so far from 
having added strength to the state by an in- 
crease of population, that in the year one 
thousand six hundred and twenty-four, scarce- 
ly two thousand persons survived ; y a wretch- 
ed remnant of the numerous emigrants who 
had flocked thither with sanguine expecta- 
tions of a very different fate. 

The company, like all unprosperous socie- 
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| ties, fell unpitied. The violent hand with 
which prerogative had invaded its rights waa 
forgotten, and new prospects of success open- 
ed, under a form of government exempt from 
ail the defects to which past disasters were 
imputed. The King and the nation concur- 
red with equal ardour in resolving to encou- 
rage the colony. Soon after the final judg- 
ment in the Court of King’s Bench against 
the company, James appointed a council of 
twelve persons [Aug. 26 J, to take the tem- 
porary direction of affairs in Virginia, that 
be might have leisure to frame with deli- 
berate consideration proper regulations for 
the permanent government of the colony.? 
Pleased with such an opportunity of exer- 
cising his talents as a legislator, he began to 
turn his attention towards the subject; but 
death prevented him from completing his 
plan. 

Charles I., on his accession to the throne 
[March 27 , 1G25], adopted all his father’s 
maxims with respect to the colony in Virgi- 
nia. He declared it to be a part of the em- 
pire annexed to the crown, and immediately 
subordinate to its jurisdiction: he conferred 
the title of Governor on Sir George Yardely, 
and appointed him, in conjunction with a 
council of twelve, and a secretary, to exercise 
supreme authority there, and enjoined them 
to conform, in every point, to such instruc- 
tions as from time to time they might receive 
from him. 8 From the tenor of the King's 
commission, as well as from the known spirit 
of his policy, it is apparent, that he intended 
to vest every power of government, both 
legislative and executive, in the governor 
and council, without recourse to the repre- 
sentatives of the people, as possessing a right 
to enact laws for the community, or to im- 
pose taxes upon it. Yardely and his council, 
who seem to have been fit instruments for 
carrying this system of arbitrary rule into ex- 
ecution, did not fail to put such a construc- 
tion on the word? of their commission as 
was most favourable to their own jurisdiction. 
During a great part of Charles's reign, Vir- 
ginia knew no other law than the will of the 
Sovereign. Statutes were published, and 
taxes imposed, without once editing the re- 
presentatives of the people to authqrise them 
by their sanction. At the same time that 
the colonists were bereaved of political rights, 
which they deemed essential to freemen and 
citizens, their private property was violent!/ 
invaded. A proclamation was issued, by 
which, under pretexts equally absurd and fri- 
volous, they were prohibited from selling to* 
bacco to any person but certain commission* 
ers appointed by the King to purchase it on 
his account ; b and they had the cruel morti- 
fication to behold the Sovereign, who should 
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have afforded them protection, engroaa all the ! 
profits of their industry, by seising the only j 
valuable commodity which they had to vend, 
and retaining the monopoly of it in his own 
hands. While the staple of the colony in 
Virginia sunk in value under the oppression 
and restraints of a monopoly, pro)>erty in 
land was rendered insecure by various grants 
of it, which Charles inconsiderately bestowed 
upon his favourites. These were not only 
of such exorbitant extent as to be unfavour- 
able to the progress of cultivation ; but from 
inattention, or imperfect acquaintance with 
the geography of the country, their bounda- 
ries were so inaccurately defined, that large 
tracts already occupied and planted were of- 
ten included in them. 

The murmurs and complaints which such 
a system of administration excited were aug- 
mented by the rigour with which Sir John 
Harvey, who succeeded Yardely in the go- 
vernment of the colony, 6 enforced every act 
of power [1627]. Rapacious, unfeeling, and 
haughty, he added insolence to oppression, 
and neither regarded the sentiments, nor lis- 
tened to the remonstrances of the people un- 
der his command. The colonists, far from 
the seat of government, and overawed by au- 
thority derived from a royal commission, sub- 
mitted long to his tyranny and exactions. 
Their patience was at last exhausted ; and in 
a transport of popular rage and indignation, 
they sensed their governor, and sent him a 
prisoner to England, accompanied by two of 
their number, whom they deputed to prefer 
their accusations against him to the King. 
But this attempt to redress their own wrongs, 
by a proceeding so summary and violent as is 
hardly consistent with any idea of regular go- 
vernment, and can be justified only in cases 
of such urgent necessity as rarely occur in ci- 
vil society, was altogether repugnant to every 
notion which Charles entertained with respect 
to the obedience due by subjects to their sove- 
reign. To him the conduct of the colonists 
appeared to be not only an usurpation of his 
right to judge and to punish one of his own 
officers, but an open and audacious act of re- 
bellion against his authority. Without deign- 
ing to admit their deputies Into his presence, 
or to bear one article of their charge against 
Harvey, the King instantly sent him back to 
bis former station, with an ample renewal of 
all the powers belonging to it. But though 
Charles deernd this vigorous step necessary 
in order to assert his own authority, and to 
testify his displeasure with those who had 
presumed to offer such an insult to it, he 
seems to have been so sensible of the grie- 
vances under which the colonists groaned, 
and of the chief source from which they flow- 
ed, that soon after [1639], be not only re. 
moved a governor so justly odious to them, 
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but named as a successor Sir William Berke-* 
ley, a person far superior to Harvey in rank 
and abilities, and still more distinguished by 
possessing all the popular virtues to which 
the other was a stranger.^ 

Under his government the colony in Vir- 
ginia remained, with some short intervals of 
interruption, almost forty years ; and to his 
mild and prudent administration its increase 
and prosperity is in a great measure to be as- 
cribed. It was indebted, however, to the 
King himself for such a reform of its consti- 
tution and policy, as gave a different aspect 
to the enlony, and animated all its operations 
with new spirit. Though the tenor of Sir 
William Berkeley’s commission was the same 
with that of his predecessor, he received in- 
structions under the great seal, by which he 
was empowered to declare, that in all its con- 
cerns, civil as well as ecclesiastical, the colony 
was to be governed according to the laws ol 
England : he was directed to issue writs for 
electing representatives of the people, who, in 
conjunction with the governor and council, 
were to form a general assembly, and to 
possess supreme legislative authority in the 
community : he was ordered to establish courts 
of justice, in which all questions, whether civil 
or criminal, were to be decided agreeably to 
the forms of judicial procedure in the mother- 
country. It is not easy to discover what were 
the motives which induced a monarch, tenaci- 
ous in adhering to any opinion or system 
which he had once adopted, jealous to excess 
of his own rights, and adverse on every occa- 
sion to any extension of the privileges claim- 
ed by his people, to relinquish his original 
plan of administration in the colony, and to 
grant such immunities to his subjects settled 
there. From the historians of Virginia, no 
less superficial than ill-informed, no light 
can be derived with respect to this point. It 
is most probable, the dread of the spirit then 
rising in Great Britain extorted from Charles 
concessions so favourable to Virginia. After 
an intermission of almost twelve years, the 
state of his affairs compelled him to have re- 
course to the great council of the nation. 
There his subjects would find a jurisdiction 
independent of the crown, and able to con- 
trol its authority. There they hoped for le- 
gal redress of all their grievances. As the 
colonists in Virginia had applied for relief to 
a former parliament, it might be expected 
with certainty that they would lay their case 
before the first meeting of an assembly, in 
which they were secure of a favourable au- 
dience. Charles knew, that if the spirit of 
his administration in Virginia were to be 
tried by the maxims of the English constitu- 
tion, it must be severely reprehended. He 
was aware that many measures of greater mo- 
ment in his government would be brought 

* Beverley's Hist of Viiy. p. 50. Chalmers' Annals, 
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under a strict review in parliament ; and un- 
willing to give malecontents the advantage 
of adding a charge of oppression in the re~ 
mote part of his dominions to a catalogue of 
domestic grievances, he artfully endeavoured 
to take the merit of having granted voluntarily j 
to his people in Virginia such privileges as he 
foresaw would be extorted from him. 

But though Charles established the inter- 
nal government of Virginia on a model simi- 
lar to that of the English constitution, and con- 
ferred on his subjects there all the rights of 
freemen and citizens, he was extremely solici- 
tous to maintain its connexion with the pa- 
tent-state. With this view he instructed Sir 
William Berkeley strictly to prohibit any 
commerce of the colony with foreign nations; 
and in order more certainly to secure exclu- 
sive possession of all the advantages arising 
from the sale of its productions, he was re- 
quired to take a bond from the master of each 
vessel that sailed from Virginia, to land his 
cargo in some part of the King’s dominions 
in Europe. e Even under this restraint, such 
is the kindly influence of free government on 
society, the colony advanced so rapidly in in- 
dustry and population, that at the beginning 
of the civil war the English settled in it ex- 
ceeded twenty thousand, f 

Gratitude towards a monarch, from whose 
hands they had received immunities which 
they had long wished, but hardly expected to 
enjoy, the influence and example of a popular 
governor, passionately devoted to the interests 
of his master, concurred in preserving invio- 
lated loyalty among the colonists. Even 
after monarchy was abolished, after one king 
had been beheaded, and another driven into 
exile, the authority of the crown continued to 
be acknowledged and revered in Virginia 
[1650]. Irritated at this open defiance of 
its power, the parliament issued an ordinance, 
declaring, that as the settlement in Virginia 
had been made at tbe cost and by the people 
of England, it ought to be subordinate to and 
dependant upon the English commonwealth, 
and subject to such laws and regulations as 
are or shall be made in parliament ; that, in- 
stead of this dutiful submission, the colonists 
bad disclaimed the authority of tbe state, and 
audaciously rebelled against it ; that on this 
account they were denounced notorious trai- 
tors, and not only all vessels belonging to 
natives of England, but those of foreign na- 
tions, were prohibited to enter their ports, or 
to carry on any commerce with them. 

It was not the mode of that age to wage a 
war of words alone. Tbe efforts of a high- 
spirited government in asserting its own dig- 
nity were prompt and vigorous. A power- 
ful squadron, with a considerable body of 
land forces, was despatched to reduce the 
Virginians to obedience. After compelling 

• Chalmers* Annals, p. ft?, *32. 
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the colonies in Barbados* and the other is- 
lands to submit to the commonwealth, the 
squadron entered the Bay of Cheaapeak 
[1615]. Berkeley, with more courage than 
prudence, took arms to oppose this formida- 
ble armament ; but he could not long main- 
tain such an unequal contest. His gallant 
resistance, however, procured favourable terms 
to the people under his government. A ge- 
neral indemnity for all past offences was 
granted ; they acknowledged the authority of 
the commonwealth, and were admitted to a 
participation of all the rights enjoyed by citi- 
zens. S Berkeley, firm to bis principles of 
loyalty, disdained to make any stipulation for 
himself; and choosing to pass his days far 
removed from the seat of a government 
which he detested, continued to reside in Vir- 
ginia as a private man, beloved and respected 
by all over whom he had formerly presided. 

Not satisfied with taking measures to sub- 
ject the colonies, the commonwealth turned 
its attention towards the most effectual mode 
of retaining them in dependence on the pa- 
rent-state, and of securing to it the benefit of 
their increasing commerce. With this view 
the parliament framed two laws, one of which 
expressly prohibited all mercantile intercourse 
between the colonies and foreign states, and 
the other ordained, that no production of Asia, 
Africa, or America, should be imported into 
tbe dominions of tbe commonwealth, But in 
vessels belonging to English owners, or to the 
people of the colonies settled there, and navi- 
gated by an English commander.h and by 
crews of which the greater part must be Eng- 
lishmen. But while the wisdom of the com- 
monwealth prescribed the channel in which the 
trade of the colonies was to be carried on, it 
was solicitous to encourage the cultivation of 
the staple commodity of Virginia, by an act 
of parliament [1652], which gave legal force 
to all the injunctions of James and Charles 
against planting tobacco in England.* 

Under governors appointed by the com- 
monwealth, or by Cromwell, when he usurped 
the supreme power, Virginia remained almost 
nine years in perfect tranquillity. During 
that period, many adherents to the royal par- 
ty, and among these some gentlemen of good 
families, in order to avoid danger and oppres- 
sion, to which they were exposed in England, 
or in hopes of repairing their ruined fortunes, 
resorted thither. Warmly attached to the 
cause for which they bad fought and suffered, 
and animated with all the passions natural to 
men recently engaged in a fierce and long 
protracted civil war, they, by their intercourse 
with the colonists, confirmed them in princi* 
plea of loyalty, and added to their impatience 
and indignation under tbe restraints imposed 
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on their commerce by their new matters. On 
the death of Matthews, the last governor 
named by Cromwell, the sentiments and incli- 
nation of the people, no longer under the 
control of authority, burst out with violence. 
They forced Sir William Berkeley to quit his 
retirement ; they unanimously elected him go- 
vernor of the colony ; and as he refused to act 
under an usurped authority, they boldly erect- 
ed the royal standard, and acknowledging 
Charles II. to be tlieir lawful sovereign, pro- 
claimed him with all his titles ; and the Vir- 
ginians long boasted, that as they were the 
last of the King's subjects who renounced 
their allegiance, they were the first who re- 
turned to their duty. k 

Happily for the people of Virginia, a re- 
volution in England, no less sudden and un- 
expected, seated Charles on the throne of his 
ancestors, and saved them from the severe 
chastisement to which their premature decla- 
ration in his favour must have exposed them. 
On receiving the first account of this event, 
the joy and exultation of the colony were uni- 
versal and unbounded. These, however, were 
not of long continuance. Gracious but un- 
productive professions of esteem and good- 
will were the only return made by Charles to 
loyalty and services, which, in their own esti- 
mation, were so distinguished, that no recom- 
pense was beyond what they might claim. If 
the King's neglect and ingratitude disappoint- 
ed all the sanguine hopes which their vanity 
had founded on the merit of their past con- 
duct, the spirit which influenced parliment in 
its commercial deliberations opened a prospect 
that alarmed them with respect to their fu- 
ture situation. In framing regulations for the 
encouragement of trade, which, during the 
convulsions of civil war, and amidst continual 
fluctuations in government, had met with such 
obstruction that it declined in every quarter ; 
the House of Commons, instead of granting 
the colonies that relief which they expected 
from the restraints in their commerce imposed 
by the commonwealth and Cromwell, not only 
adopted all their ideas concerning this branch 
of legislation, but extended them farther. 
Tbit produced the act of navigation, the most 
important and memorable of any in the sta- 
tute-bodk with respect to the history of Eng- 
lish commerce. By it, besides several mo- 
mentous articles foreign to the subject of this 
work, it was. enacted, that no commodities 
should be imported into any settlement in 
Asia, Africa, or America, or exported from 
them, but in vessels of English or Plantation 
built, whereof the master and three-fourths 
of the mariners shall be English subjects, un- 
der pain of forfeiting ship and goods ; that 
none but natural born subjects, or such as have 
been naturalised, shall exercise the occupa- 
tion of merchant or factor in any English set- 
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tlement, under pain of forfeiting their goods 
and chattels ; that no sugar, tobacco, cotton, 
wool, indigo, ginger, or woods used in dye- 
ing, of the growth or manufacture of the co- 
lonies, shall be shipped from them to any 
other country but England ; and in order to 
secure the performance of this, a sufficient 
bond, with one surety, shall be given before 
sailing by the owners, for a specific sum pro- 
portional to the rate of the vessel employed 
by them. I • The productions subjected to this 
restriction are distinguished, in the language 
of commerce and finance, by the name of 
enumerated commodities ; and as industry in 
its progress furnished new articles of value, 
these have been successively added to the roll, 
and subjected to the same restraint. Soon 
after [1663], the act of navigation was extend- 
ed, aud additional restraints were imposed by 
a new law, which prohibited the importation of 
any European commodity into the colonies, 
but what was laden in England in vessels na- 
vigated and manned as the act of navigation 
required. More effectual provision was made 
by this law for exacting the penalties to which 
the transgressors of the act of navigation were 
subjected ; and the principles of policy, on 
which the various regulations contained in 
both statutes are founded, were openly avow- 
ed in a declaration, that as the plantations be- 
yond seas are inhabited and peopled by sub- 
jects of England, they may be kept in a firmer 
dependence upon it, and rendered yet more 
beneficial and advantageous unto it, in the 
further employment and increase of English 
shipping and seamen, as well as in the vent 
of English woollen and other manufactures 
and commodities ; and in making England a 
staple, not only of the commodities of those 
plantations, but also of thecommoditiesof other 
countries and places, for the supplying of 
them ; and it being the usage of other nations 
to keep the trade of tlieir plantations to them- 
selves." 1 In prosecution of those favourite 
maxims, the English legislature proceeded a 
step farther. As the act of navigation had 
left the people of the colonies at liberty to ex- 
port the enumerated commodities from one 
plantation to another without paying any 
duty [1672 1 , it subjected them to a tax equi- 
valent to what was paid by the consumers of 
these commodities in England. 11 

By these successive regulations, the plan of 
securing to England a monopoly of the com- 
merce with its colonies, and of shutting up 
every other channel into which it might be 
diverted, was perfected and reduced into com- 
plete system. On one side of the Atlantic 
these regulations have been extolled as an 
extraordinary effort of political sagacity, and 
have been considered as the great charter of 
national commerce, to which the parent-state 
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is indebted for ell its opulence end power. 
On the other, they here been execrated as e 
code of oppression, more suited to the illibe- 
rality of mercantile ideas than to extensive 
views of legislative wisdom. Which of these 
opinions is best founded, I shall examine at 
large in another part of this work. But in 
writing the history of the English settlements 
in America, it was necessary to trace the pro- 
gress of those restraining laws with accuracy, 
as in every subsequent transaction we may 
observe a perpetual exertion, on the part of 
the mother-country, to enforce and extend 
them ; and on the part of the colonics, endea- 
vours no less unremitting, to elude or to ob- 
struct their operation. 

Hardly was the act of navigation known 
in Virginia, and its effects began to be felt, 
when the colony remonstrated against it as n 
grievance, and petitioned earnestly for relief. 
But the commercial ideas of Charles and his 
ministers coincided so perfectly with those of 
parliament, that, instead of listening with a 
favourable ear to their applications, they la- 
boured assiduously to carry the act into strict 
execution. For this purpose, instructions 
were issued to the governor, forts were built 
on the banks of the principal rivers, and 
small vessels appointed to cruise on the coast. 
The Virginiaus, seeing no prospect of obtain- 
ing exemption from the act, set themselves to 
evade it ; and found means, notwithstanding 
the vigilance with which they were watched, 
of carrying on a considerable clandestine 
trade with foreigners, particularly with the 
Dutch settled on Hudson *s River. Imbol- 
dened by observing disaffection spread through 
the colony, some veteran soldiers who had 
served under Cromwell, and had been banish- 
ed to Virginia, formed a design of rendering 
themselves masters of die country, and of as- ] 
sorting its independence on England. This 
rash project was discovered [1663 *, by one 
of their associates, and disconcerted by the 
vigorous exertions of Sir William Berkeley. 
But the spirit of discontent, though repressed, 
was not extinguished. Every day something 
occurred to revive and to nourish it. As it 
is with extreme difficulty that commerce can 
bo turned into* a new channel, tobacco, the 
staple of the colony, sunk prodigiously in 
k value, when they were compelled to send it 
oil to one market. It was some time before ; 
England could furnish them regularly with 
full assortments of those necessary articles, 
without which the industry of the colony 
could not be carried on, or its prosperity se- 
cured. Encouraged by the symptoms of ge- 
neral languor and despondecy which this de- 
clining state of the colony occasioned, the In- 
dians seated towards tbe beads of the rivers 
ventured first to attack the remote settle- 
ments, and then to make incursions into the 
interior parts of tbe country. Unexpected 
as these hostilities were, from a people who 


during a long period bad lived in friendship 
with the English, a measure taken by the 
King seems to have excited atill greater ter- 
ror among the most opulent people of tbe co- 
lony. Charles had imprudently Imitated tbe 
example of his father, by granting such large 
tracts of land in Virginia to several of his 
courtiers [1676], as tended to unsettle the 
distribution of property in the country, and 
to render the title of the most ancient plant- 
ers to their estates precarious and question- 
able. From those various causes, which in a 
greater or lesser degree affected every indivi- 
dual in the colony, the indignation of the 
people became general, and was worked up 
to 6uch a pitch, that nothing was wanting to 
precipitate them into the most desperate acts 
but some leader qualified to unite and to di- 
rect their operations. 0 

Such a leader they found in Nathaniel 
Bacon, a colonel of militia, who, though he 
had been settled in Virginia only three years, 
had acquired, by popular manners, an insinu- 
ating address, and the consideration derived 
from having been regularly trained in Eng- 
land to the profession of law, such general 
esteem, that he had been admitted into the 
council, and was regarded as one of tbe most 
respectable persons in the colony. Bacon 
was ambitious, eloquent, daring, and, prompt- 
ed either by honest xeal to redress tbe public 
wrongs, or allured by hopes of raising him- 
self to distinction and power, be mingled 
with the malecontents, and by his bold ha- 
rangues and confident promises of removing 
all fcbrir grievances, he inflamed them almost 
to madness. As the devastations committed 
by the Indians was the calamity most sensi- 
bly felt by the people, he accused the go- 
vernor of having neglected the proper mea- 
sures for repelling the invasions of the sa- 
vages, and exhorted them to take arms in 
their own defence, and to exterminate that 
odious race. Great numbers assembled, and 
chose Bacon to be their general. He applied 
to the governor for a commission confirming 
this election of the people, and offered to 
march instantly against the common enemy. 
Berkeley, accustomed by long possession of 
supreme command to high ideas of tbe re- 
spect due to his station, considered this tu- 
multuary armament as an open insult to hit 
authority, and suspected that, under specious 
appearances, Bacon concealed most dangerous 
designs. Unwilling, however, to give far- 
ther provocation to an incensed multitude, 
by a direct refusal of what they demanded, 
he thought it prudent to negotiate, in order 
to gain time ; and it was not until he found 
all endeavours to soothe them ineffectual, 
that he issued a proclamation, requiring them, 
in the King's name, under the pain of being 
denounced rebels, to disperse. 

• Chalmers' Annals, ch. 10, 10, 14, iimlm Bevet* 
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But Bacon, sensible that he had now ad- 
vanced so far as rendered it impossible to re- 
cede with honour or safety, instantly took the 
only resolution that remained in his situation. 
At the bead of a chosen body of his follow- 
ers, he marched rapidly to James-Town, and 
surrounding the house where the governor 
and council were assembled, demanded the 
commission for which he had formerly ap- 
plied. Berkeley, with the proud indignant 
spirit of a cavalier, disdaining the requisi- 
tions of a rebel, peremptorily refused to com- 
ply, and calmly presented his naked breast to 
the weapons which were pointed against it. 
The council, however, foreseeing the fatal 
consequences of driving an enraged multi- 
tude, in whose power they were, to the last 
extremities of violence, prepared a commis. 
sion, constituting Bacon general of all the 
forces in Virginia, and by their entreaties 
prevailed on the governor to sign it. Bacon 
with his troops retired in triumph. Hardly 
was the council delivered by his departure 
from the dread of present danger, when, by 
a transition not unusual in feeble minds, pre- 
sumptuous boldness succeeded to excessive 
fear. The commission granted to Bacon 
was declared to be null, having been extorted 
by force ; he was proclaimed a rebel, bis fol- 
lowers were required to abandon his standard, 
and the militia ordered to arm, and to join 
the governor. 

Enraged at conduct which he branded 
with the name of base and treacherous. Ba- 
con, instead of continuing his march towards 
the Indiau country, instantly wheeled about, 
and advanced with all his forces to James- 
Town. The governor, unable to resist such 
a numerous body, made his escape, and fled 
across the bay to Acomack on the eastern 
shore. Some of the counsellors accompanied 
him thither, others retired to their own plan- 
tations. Upon the flight of Sir William 
Berkeley, and dispersion of the council, the 
frame of civil government in the colony 
seemed to be dissolved, and Bacon became 
possessed of supreme and uncontrolled power. 
But as he was sensible that his countrymen 
would not long submit with patience to authori- 
ty acquired and held merely by force of arms, 
he endeavoured to found it on a more consti- 
tutional basis, by obtaining the sanction of 
the people’s approbation. With this view he 
called together the most considerable gentle- 
men in the colony, and having prevailed on 
them to bind themselves by oath to maintain 
his authority, and to resist every enemy that 
should oppose it, he from that time consider- 
ed bis jurisdiction as legally established. 

Berkeley, meanwhile, having collected some 
force#, made inroads into different parts of the 
colony, where Bacon's authority was recog- 
nised. Several sharp conflicts happened with 
various success. James-Town was reduced 
to ashes, and the best cultivated districts in 


the province were laid waste, sometimes by 
one party, and sometimes by the other. But 
it was not by his own exertions that the go- 
vernor hoped to terminate the contest. He 
bad early transmitted an account of the trans- 
actions in Virginia to the King, and demand- 
ed such a body of soldiers as would enable 
him to quell the insurgents, whom be repre- 
sentented as so exasperated by the restraints 
imposed on their trade, that they were impa- 
tient to shake off 1 all dependence on the par- 
ent-state. Charles, alarmed at a commotion 
no less dangerous than unexpected, and soli- 
citous to maintain his authority over a colony, 
the value of which was daily increasing and 
more fully understood, speedily despatched a 
small squadron with such a numher of regu- 
lar troops as Berkeley had required. Bacon 
and his followers received information of this 
armament, but were not intimidated at its 
approach. Tiicy boldly determined to oppose 
it with open force, and declared it to be con- 
sistent with their duty and allegiance, to treat 
all who should aid Sir William Berkeley as 
enemies, until they should have an opportuni- 
ty of laying their grievances before their sove- 
reign. 1 * 

But while both parties prepared, with equal 
animosity, to involve their country in the hor- 
rors of civil war [1677], an event happened, 
which quieted the commotion almost as sudden- 
ly ns it had been excited. Bacon, when ready 
to take the field, sickened and died. None 
of his followers possessed such talents, or were 
so much objects of the people's confidence, as 
entitled them to aspire to the supreme com- 
mand. Destitute of a leader to conduct and 
animate them, their sanguine hopes of success 
subsided ; mutual distrust accompanied this 
universal despondency ; all began to wish for 
an accommodation ; and after a short nego- 
tiation with Sir William Berkeley, they laid 
down their arms, and submitted to bis go- 
vernment, on obtaining a promise of general 
pardon. 

Thus terminated an insurrection, which, in 
the annals of Virginia, is distinguished by the 
name of JBacon*s rebellion . During seven 
months this daring leader was master of the 
colony, while the royal governor wus shut up 
in a remote and ill-peopled corner of it. What 
were the real motives that prompted him to 
take arms, and to what length he intended to 
carry bis plans of reformation, either in com- 
merce or government, it is not easy to discover 
in the scanty materials from which we derive 
our information with respect to this transac- 
tion. It is probable, that his conduct, like that 
of other adventurers in faction, would have 
been regulated chiefly by events j and accord- 
ingly as these proved favourable or adverse, 
his views and requisitions would have beta 
extended or circumscribed. 
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Sir William Berkeley, as toon as he was 
reinstated in his office, called together the 
representatives of the people, that by their 
advice and authority public tranquillity and 
order might be perfectly established. Though 
this assembly met a few weeks after the death 
of Bacon, while the memory of reciprocal in- 
juries was still recent, and when the passions 
excited by such a fierce contest had but little 
time to subside, its proceedings were conduct- 
ed with a moderation seldom exercised by the 
successful party in a civil war. No man suf- 
fered capitally ; a small number were subject- 
ed to fines; others were declared incapable 
of holding any office of trust ; and with those 
exceptions, the promise of general indemnity 
was confirmed by law. Soon after, Berkeley 
was recalled, and Colonel Jeffreys was ap- 
pointed bis successor. 

From that period to the Revolution in 1688, 
there is scarcely any memorable occurrence in 
the history of Virginia. A peace was con- 
cluded with the Indians. Under several suc- 
cessive governors, administration was carried 
on in the colony with the same arbitrary spirit 
that distinguished the latter years of Charles 
II. and the precipitate counsels of James II. 


The Virginians, with a constitution which* 
in form resembled that of England, enjoyed 
hardly any portion of the liberty which that 
admirable system of policy is framed to secure. 
They were deprived even of the last consola- 
tion of the oppressed, the power of complain- 
ing, by a law which, under severe penalties, 
prohibited them from speaking disrespectfully 
of the governor, or defaming, either by words 
or writing, the administration of the colony. 4 
Still, however, the laws restraining their com- 
merce were felt as an intolerable grievance, 
and nourished in secret a spirit of discontent, 
which, from the necessity of concealing it, 
acquired a greater degree of acrimony. But 
notwithstanding those unfavourable circum- 
stances, the colony continued to increase. 
The use of tobacco was now become general 
in Europe ; and though it had fallen consi- 
derably in price, the extent of demand com- 
pensated that diminution, and by giving con- 
stant employment to the industry of the plant- 
ers, diffused wealth among them. At the Re- 
volution, the number of inhabitants in the co- 
lony exceeded sixty thousand/ and in the 
course of twenty-eight years its population 
had been more than doubled/ 


BOOK X. 


When James I., in the year one thousand 
6ix hundred and six, made that magnificent 
partition, whicli has been mentioned, of a vast 
region in North America, extending from the 
thirty-fourth to the forty-fifth degree of lati- 
tude, between two trading companies of his 
subjects, he established the residence of the 
one in London, and of the other in Plymouth. 
The former was authorized to settle in the 
southern, and the latter In the northern part 
of this territory, then distinguished by the ge- 
neral name of Virginia. This arrangement 
seems to have been formed upon the idea of 
some speculative refiner, who aimed at dif- 
fusing the spirit of industry, by fixing the 
seat of one branch of the trade that was now 
to be opened on the east coast of the island, 
and the other on the west. But London pos- 
sesses such advantages of situation, that the 
commercial wealth and activity of England 
have always centered in the capital. At the 
beginning of the last century, the superiority 
of the metropolis in both these respects was 
so great, that though the powers and privi- 
leges conferred by the King on the two trad- 
ing companies were precisely the same, the ad- 
venturers settled in Plymouth fell far short 
of those in London, in the vigour and suc- 


cess of their efforts towards accomplishing the 
purpose of their institution. Though the ope- 
rations of the Plymouth company were ani- 
mated by tlie public-spirited zeal of Sir John 
Popham, chief-justice of England, Sir Ferdi 
nando Gorges, and some other gentlemen of 
the west, all its exertions were feeble and un 
fortunate. 

The first vessel fitted out by the company 
was taken by the Spaniards [1606]. In the 
year one thousand six hundred and seven, a 
feeble settlement was made at' Sagahadoc ; 
but, on account of the rigour of the climate, 
was soon relinquished, and for some time no- 
thing further was attempted than a few fish- 
ing voyages to Cape Cod, or a pitiful traftic 
with the natives for skins and oil. One of the 
vessels equipped for this purpose [1614] was 
commanded by Captain Smith, whose name 
has been so often mentioned with distinction 
in the History of Virginia. The adventure 
was prosperous and lucrative. But his ar- 
dent enterprising mind could not confine its 
attention to objects so unequal to it aa the 
petty details of a trading voyage. He em. . 
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ployed » part of bis time in exploring the 
coast, and in delineating its bays and har- 
bours. On his return, he laid a map of it 
before Prince Charles, and, with the usual ex- 
aggeration of discoverers, painted the beauty 
and excellence of the country in such glow- 
ing colours, that the young prince in the 
warmth of admiration, declared that it should 
be called New England :* a name which ef- 
faced that of Virginia, and by which it is still 
distinguished. 

The favourable accounts of the country by 
Smith, as well as the success of his voyage, 
seem to have encouraged private adventurers 
to prosecute the trade on the coast of New 
England with greater briskness ; but did not 
inspire the languishing company of Plymouth 
with such vigour as to make any new attempt 
towards establishing a permanent colony there. 
Something more than the prospect of distant 
gain to themselves, or of future advantages to 
their country, was requisite in order to in- 
duce men to abandon the place of tbeii na- 
tivity, to migrate to another quarter of the 
globe, and endure innumerable hardships un- 
der an untried climate, and in an uncultivated 
land, covered with woods, or occupied by 
fierce and hostile tribes of savages. But what 
mere attention to private emolument or to na- 
tional utility could not effect, was accomplish- 
ed by the operation of an higher principle. 
Religion had gradually excited among a great 
body of the people a spirit that fitted them 
remarkably for encountering the dangers, and 
surmounting the obstacles, which had hitherto 
rendered abortive the schemes of colonisation 
in that part of America allotted to the com- 
pany of Plymouth. As the various settle- 
ments in New England are indebted for their 
origin to this spirit, as in the course of our 
narrative we shall discern its influence ming- 
ling in all their transactions, and giving a pe- 
culiar tincture to the character of the people, 
as well as to their institutions, both civil and 
ecclesiastical, it becomes necessary to trace its 
rise and progress with attention and accuracy. 

When the superstitions and corruptions of 
the Romish Church prompted different na- 
tions of Europe to throw off its yoke, and to 
withdraw fVom its communion, the mode as 
well as degree of their separation was various. 
Wherever reformation was sudden, and car- 
ried on by the people without authority from 
their rulers, or in opposition toit, the rupture 
was violent and total. Every part of the an- 
cient fabric was overturned, and a different 
system, not only with respect to doctrine, but 
to church government, and the external rites of 
worabip, was established. Calvin, who, by 
hit abilities, learning, and austerity of man- 
ners, had acquired high reputation and au- 
thority in the Protestant churches, was a 
aealous advocate for this plan of thorough re- 

» Smith's Travels, Book vi. p, SOS. Ac. Purchas, 
tv* p. 1837. 
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formation. He exhibited a model of that 
pure form of ecclesiastical policy which be ap- 
proved, in the constitution of the church of 
Geneva. The simplicity of its institutions, 
and still more their repugnancy to those of the 
Popish church, were so much admired by all 
the stricter reformers, that it was copied, with 
some small variations, in Scotland, in the re- 
public of the United Provinces, in the do- 
minions of the house of Brandenburgb, in 
those of the Elector Palatine, and in the 
churches of the Hugonots in France. 

But in those countries where the steps of 
departure from the church of Rome were ta- 
ken with greater deliberation, and regulated 
by the wisdom or policy of the supreme' ma- 
gistrate, the separation was not so wide. Of 
all the reformed churches, that of England 
has deviated least from the ancient institu- 
tions. The violent but capricious spirit of 
Henry VIII., who, though he disclaimed 
the supremacy, revered the tenets of the Pa- 
pal see, checked innovations, in doctrine or 
worship during his reign. When his son 
ascended the throne, and the Protestant reli- 
gion was established by law, the cautious 
prudence of Archbishop Cranmer moderated 
the zeal of those who bad espoused the new 
opinions. Though the articles to be recog- 
nised as the system of national faith were 
j framed conformably to the doctrines of Cal- 
vin, bis notions with respect to church govern- 
ment and the mode of worship were not o- 
dopted. As the hierarchy in England was 
incorporated with the civil policy of the king- 
dom, and constituted a member of the legis- 
lature, archbishops, and bishops, with all the 
subordinate ranks of ecclesiastics subject to 
them, were continued according to ancient 
form, and with the same dignity and juris- 
diction. The peculiar vestments in which the 
clergy performed their sacred functions, bow- 
ing at the name of Jesus, kneeling at receiv- 
ing the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, the 
sign of the Cross in baptism, the use of the 
ring in marriage, with several other rites to 
which long usage had accustomed the people, 
and which time had rendered venerable^ were 
still retained. But though parliament*, En- 
joined the observance of these ceremonies^un- 
der very severe penalties, 6 several of the more 
zealous clergy entertained scruples with re- 
spect to the lawfulness of complying with 
this injunction ; and the vigilance and au- 
thority of Cranmer and Ridley with difficul- 
ty saved their infant church from the disgrace 
of a schism on this account. 

On the accession of Mary, the furious seal 
with which sbe persecuted all who had adopt- 
ed the tenets of the reformers forced many 
eminent protestants, laymen as well as eccfe* 
statics, to seek an asylum on the continent. 
Francfort, Geneva, Basil, and Strasburgh, ra* 
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ceived them with affectionate hospitality as 
•offerers in the cause of truth, and the ma- 
gistrates permitted them to assemble by them- 
selves for religious worship. The exiles who 
took up their residence in the two former 
cities, modelled their little congregations ac- 
cording to the ideas of Calvin, and, with a 
spirit natural to men in their situation, eager- 
ly adopted institutions which appeared to be 
farther removed from the superstitions of po- 
pery than those of their own church. They 
returned to England as soon as Elizabeth re- 
established the protestant religion, not only 
with more violent antipathy to the opinions 
and practices of that church by which they 
had been oppressed, but with a strong attach- 
ment to that mode of worship to which they 
had been for some years accustomed. As they 
were received by their countrymen with the 
veneration due to confessors, they exerted all 
the influence derived from that opinion, in or- 
der to obtain such a reformation in the Eng- 
lish ritual as might bring it nearer to the 
standard of purity in foreign churches. Some 
of the Queen*s most confidential ministers 
were warmly disposed to co-operate with them 
in this measure. But Elizabeth paid little 
regard to the inclinations of the one, or the 
sentiments of the other. Fond of pomp and 
ceremony, accustomed, according to the mode 
of that age, to study religious controversy, 
and possessing, like her father, such confi- 
dence in her own understanding, that she 
never doubted her capacity to judge and de- 
cide with respect to every point in dispute be- 
tween contending sects, 0 she chose to act ac- 
cording to her own ideas, which led her rather 
to approach nearer to the church of Rome, in 
the parade of external worship, than to widen 
the breach by abolishing any rite already es- 
tablished. d An act of parliament, in the first 
year of her reign, not only required an exact 
conformity to the mode of worship prescribed 

« Of the high idea which Elisabeth entertained with 
mpeot to her own superior skill in theology, as well as 
the haughty tone in which she dictated to ner subjects 
what they ought to believe, we have a striking picture 
in her speech at the close of parliament, A. D. 

*«One thing I may not overskin—lteliirion, the ground 
<m which all other matters ought to take root, and, he* 
trig corrupted, may mar all the tree And that there be 
some fault-tinders with the order of the c!e gy , wh'ch so 
may make a slander to myself, and to thechurc h, whose 
over-ruler God hath made me, whose negligence cannot 
tie excused, if any schisms or errors heretical were suf- 
fered. Thus much 1 must say, that some fault* and 
negligences must grow and be, as in uli other great 
charges It happeneth j and what vocation without ? 
AU which. If you, ray lords of the clergy do not amend, 
I mean to depose y»m. Look ye, therefore, well to your 
charges. This may be amended without needles or 
open exclamations. I am supposed to have many stu- 
dies, but most philosophical. I must yield this to be 
true, that 1 suppose few (that be not professors) have 
react snore And 1 need not tell you, that I am not so 
simple that I understand not, nor so forgetful that 1 re- 
member not t and yet, amidst my many volumes, I 
hope God's hook hath not been my seldoreest lecturo*, 
in which we find that *.bich by reason all ought to be- 
lieve. I see many over-bold with God Almighty, mak- 
ing Ido many subtle scannings of his bles-od will he 
presumption is so great that I may not suffer it," Ac. 
Dr. Boas's Journal, p. 5&# 

* Meal's Hist, of toe Puritans, 1, 158, 176. 


in the service- book, under most rigorous 
penalties, but empowered the Queen to en- 
join the observance of such additional cere- 
monies as might tend, in her opinion, to ren- 
der the public exercises of devotion more de- 
cent and cdifying. e 

The advocates for a farther reformation, 
notwithstanding this cruel disappointment of 
the sanguine hopes with which they returned 
to thrir native country, did not relinquish 
their design. They disseminated their opi- 
nions with great industry among the people. 
They extolled the purity of foreign churches, 
and inveighed aga nst the superstitious prac- 
tices with which religion was defiled in their 
own church. In vain did the defenders of 
the established system represent that these 
forms and ceremonies were in themselves 
things perfectly indifferent, which, from long 
usage, were viewed with reverence ; and, by 
their impression upon the senses and imagina- 
tion, tended not only to fix the attention, but 
to affect the heart, and to warm it with de- 
vout and worthy sentiments. The Puritans 
(for by that name such as scrupled to com- 
ply with what was enjoined by the act of 
uniformity were distinguished) maintained, 
that the rites in question were inventions of 
men, superadded to the simple and reasonable 
service required in the word of God; that 
from the excessive solicitude with which con- 
formity to them was exacted, the multi- 
tude must conceive such an high opinion of 
their value and importance, as might induce 
them to rest satisfied with the mere form and 
shadow of religion, and to imagine that exter- 
nal observances may compensate for the want 
of inward sanctity; that ceremonies which 
had been long employed by a society mani- 
festly corrupt, to veil its own defects, and to 
seduce and fascinate mankind, ought now to 
be rejected, as relics of superstition unworthy 
of a place in a church which gloried in the 
name of J Reformed* 

The people, to whom in every religious con- 
troversy the final appeal is made, listened to 
the arguments of the contending parties ; and 
it is obvious to which of them, men who had 
lately beheld the superstitious spirit of popery, 
and felt its persecuting rage, would lend the 
most favourable ear. The desire of a farther 
separation from the church of Rome spread 
wide through the nation. The preachers who 
contended fer thit, and who refused to wear 
the surplice, and other vestments peculiar to 
their order, or to observe the ceremonies en- 
joined by law, were followed and admired, 
while the ministry of tbe xealous advocates 
for conformity was deserted, and their persona 
often exposed to insult. For some time the' 
non-conformists were connived at; but as 
their number and boldness increased, tba In- 
terposition both of spiritual and civil author}* 
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ty vm doomed necessary in order to check 
their progress* To the disgrace of Christian*, 
the sacred rights of conscience and private 
judgment, as well at the charity and mutual 
forbearance suitable to the mild spirit of the 
religion which they professed, were in that 
age little understood. Not only the idea of 
toleration, but even the word itself, in the 
sense now affixed to it, was then unknown. 
Every church cluimed a right to employ the 
hand of power for the protection of truth 
and the extirpation of error. The laws of her 
kingdom armed Elizabeth with ample autho- 
rity for this purpose, and she was abundantly 
disposed to exercise it with full vigour. Many 
of the most eminent among the Puritan clergy 
were deprived of their benefices, others were 
imprisoned, several were fined, and some put 
to death. But persecution, as usually hap- 
pens, instead of extinguishing, inflamed their 
zeal to such a height, that the jurisdiction of 
the ordinary courts of law was deemed insuf- 
ficient to suppress it, and a new tribunal was 
established under the title of the high commis- 
sion for ecclesiastical affairs , whose powers and 
mode of procedure were hardly less odious 
or less hostile to the principles of justice than 
those of the Spanish inquisition. Several at- 
tempts were made in the House of Commons 
to check these arbitrary proceedings, and to 
moderate the rage of persecution ; but the 
Queen always imposed silence upon those who 
presumed to deliver any opinion with respect 
to a matter appertaining solely to her prero- 
gative, in a tone as imperious and arrogant 
as was ever used by Henry VIII. in address- 
ing his parliaments ; and so tamely obsequious 
were the guardians of the people's rights, that 
they not only obeyed those unconstitutional 
commands, but consented to an act, by which 
every person who should absent himself from 
church during a month was subjected to pu- 
nishment by fine and imprisonment ; and if, 
after conviction, he did not within three months 
renounce his erroneous opinions, and conform 
to the htws, he was then obliged to abjure 
the realm ; but if he either refused to com- 
ply with this condition, or returned from ba- 
nishment, he should be put to death as a fe- 
lon without benefit of clergy, f 

By this iniquitous statute, equally repug- 
nant to ideas of civil and of religious liberty, 
the Puritans were cut off from any hope of 
obtaining either reformation in the church or 
indulgence to themselves. Exasperated by 
this rigorous treatment, their antipathy to the 
established religion increased, and, with the 
progress natural to violent passions, carried 
them far beyond what was their original aim. 
The first Puritans did not entertain any 
scruples with respect to the lawfulness of 
episcopal government, and seem to have been 
very unwilling to withdraw from communion 

* 45 Elis. o. 1. 
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with the church of which they were mem* 
bers. But when they were thrown out of her 
bosom, and constrained to hold separate as- 
semblies for the worship of God, their fof- 
lowers no longer viewed a society by which 
they were oppressed with reverence or affec- 
tion. Her government, her discipline, her ri- 
tual, were examined with minute attention. 
Every error was pointed out, and every defect 
magnified. The more boldly any teacher in- 
veiged against the corruptions of the church, 
he was listened to tvith greater approbation ; 
and the farther he urged his disciples to de- 
part from such an impure community, the 
more eagerly did they follow him. By degrees, 
ideas of ecclesiastical policy, altogether repug- 
nant to those of the established church, gain- 
ed footing in the nation. The more sober 
and learned Puritans inclined to that form 
which is known by the name of Presbyterian. 
Such as were more thoroughly possessed with 
the spirit of innovation, however much they 
might approve the equality of pastor* which 
that system establishes, reprobated the autho- 
rity which it vests in various judicatures, des- 
cending from one to another in regular subor- 
dination, as inconsistent with Christian liberty. 

These wild notions floated for some time in 
the minds of the people, and amused them 
with many ideal schemes of ecclesiastical po- 
licy. At length Robert Brown [1580], a 
popular declaitner in high estimation, reduced 
them to a system, on which he modelled his 
own congregation. He taught, that the 
Church of England was corrupt, and anti- 
christian, its ministers not lawfully ordained, 
its ordinances and sacraments invalid; and 
therefore he prohibited his people to hold 
communion with it in any religious function. 
He maintained, that a society of Christians, 
uniting together to worship God, constituted 
a church possessed of complete jurisdiction in 
the conduct of its own affairs, independent of 
any other society, and unaccountable to any 
superior; that the priesthood was neither a 
distinct order in the church, nor conferred an 
indelible character ; but that every man qua- 
lified to teacli might be set apart for that of- 
fice by the election of the brethren, and by 
imposition of their hands ; in like manner, by 
their authority, lie might be discharged from 
that function, and reduced to the rank of a 
private Christian; that every person, when 
admitted a member of a church, ought to 
make a public confession of his faith, and 
give evidence of his being in a state of favour 
with God ; and that all the affairs of a church 
were to be regulated by the decision of the 
majority of its members. 

This democratical form of government, 
which abolished all distinction of ranks in the 
church, and conferred an equal portiou of 
power on every individual, accorded so per- 
fectly with the levelling genius of fanaticism, 
that it was fondly adopted by many as a coin- 
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plete model of Christian policy. From their 
founder, they were denominated Brownists ; 
and as their tenets wire more hostile to the 
established religion than those of other sepa- 
ratists, the fiercest storm of persecution fell 
upon their heads. Many of them were fined 
or imprisoned, and some put to death ; and 
though Brown, with a levity of which there 
are few examples among enthusiasts whose 
vanity has been soothed by being recognised 
as heads of a party, abandoned his disciples, 
conformed to the established religion, and ac- 
cepted of a benefice in the church, the sect 
not only subsisted, but continued to spread, 
especially among persons in the middle and 
lower ranks of life. But as all their motions 
were carefully watched, both by the ecclesias- 
tical and civil courts, which, as often as they 
were detected, punished them with the utmost 
rigour, a body of them, weary of living in a 
. state of continual danger and alarm, fled to 
Holland, and settled in Leyden, under the ' 
care of Mr. John Robinson, their pastor. 
There they resided for several years unmo- 
lested and obscure. But many of their aged 
members dying, and some of the younger 
marrying into Dutch families, while their 
church received no increase, either by recruits 
from England, or by proselytes gained in the 
country, they began to be afraid, that all their 
high attainments in spiritual knowledge would 
oe lost, and that perfect fabric of policy 
which they had erected would be dissolved, 
and consigned to oblivion, if they remained 
longer in a strange land. 

Deeply affected with the prospect of an 
event, which to them appeared fatal to the in- 
terests of truth, they thought themselves call- 
ed, in order to prevent it, to remove to some 
other place, where they might profess and 
propagate their opinions with greater success. 
America, in which their countrymen were at 
that time intent on planting colonies, present- 
ed itself to their thoughts. They flattered 
themselves with hopes of being permitted, in 
that remote region, to follow their own ideas 
in religion without disturbance. The dan- 
gers and hardships to which all former emi- 
grants to America had been exposed, did not 
deter them. “ They were well weaned (ac- 
cording to their own 'description) from the 
delicate milk of their mother-country, and 
inured to the difficulties of a strange land. 
They were knit together in a strict and sa- 
cred band, by virtue of which they held thera- 
telves obliged to take care of the good of 
each other, and of the whole. It was not 
with them, as with other men, whom small 
things could discourage, or small discontents 
cause to wish themselves at home again.”* 
Tilt first object of their solicitude [1618] was 
to secure the free exercise of their religion. 
For this purpose they applied to the King ; 


and though James refused to give them any 
explicit assurance of toleration, they teem to 
have obtained from him some promise of bis 
connivance, as long as they continued to de- 
mean themselves quietly. So eager were they 
to accomplish their favourite scheme, that, re- 
lying on this precarious security, they began 
to negotiate with the Virginian company for 
a tract of land within the limits of their pa- 
tent. This they easily procured from a so- 
ciety desirous of encouraging migration to a 
vast country, of which they had hitherto oc- 
cupied only a few spots. 

After the utmost efforts, their preparations 
fell far short of what was requisite # for begin- 
ning the settlement of a new colony. A hun- 
dred and twenty persons sailed from Eng- 
land [Sept. 6, 1620] in a single ship on this 
arduous undertaking. The place of their 
destination was Hudson's River, where they 
intended to settle ; but their captain having 
been bribed, as is said, by the Dutch, who 
bad then formed a scheme, which they after- 
wards accomplished, of planting a colony 
there, carried them so far towards the north, 
that the first land in America which they 
made [Nov. 11] was Cape Cod. They were 
now not only beyond the precincts of the ter- 
ritory which had been granted to them, but 
beyond those of the company from which 
they derived their right. The season, how- 
ever, was so far advanced, and sickness raged 
so violently among men unaccustomed to 
the hardships of a long voyage, that it be- 
came necessary to take up their abode there. 
After exploring the coast, they chose for 
their station a place now belonging to the 
province of Massachusets Bay, to which they 
gave the name of New Plymouth, probably 
out of respect to that company, within whose 
jurisdiction they now found themselves situat- 
ed. *» 

No season could be more unfavourable to 
settlement than that in which the colony land- 
ed. The winter, which, from the predomi- 
nance of cold in America, is rigorous to a de- 
gree unknown in parallel latitudes of our he- 
misphere, was already set in ; and they were 
slenderly provided with what was requisite 
for comfortable subsistence, under a climate 
considerably more severe than that for which 
they had made preparation. Above one- half 
of them was cut off before the return of 
spring, by diseases, or by famine : the survi- 
vors, instead of having leisure to attend to 
the supply of their own wants, were compel- 
led to take arms against the savages in their 
neighbourhood. Happily for the English, a 
pestilence which raged 11 In America the year 
before they landed, had swept off so great a 
number of the natives, that they were quick- 
ly repulsed and humbled. The privilege of 
professing their own opinions, and of being 

a Hubbard’s Pm. State, p. & Cotton’s Mamalia 
7. Hutchinson’. Hist p. 5/ic. 
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governed by lews of their own framing! af- voluntary association, held together by the 
forded consolation to the colonists amidst all tacit consent of its members to recognise the 
their dangers and hardships. The constitu- authority of laws, and submit to the jurisdic* 
tion of their church was the same with that tion of magistrates, framed and chosen by 
which they had established in Holland. Their themselves. In this state it remained an in- 
system of civil government was founded on dependent but feeble community, until it was 
those ideas of the natural equality among united to its more powerful neighbour, the 
men, to which their ecclesiastical policy had colony of Massachusets Bay, the origin and 
accustomed them. Every free man, who was progress of which I now proceed to relate, 
a member of the church, was admitted into The original company of Plymouth having 
the supreme legislative body. The laws of done nothing effectual towards establishing 
England were adopted as the basis of their any permanent settlement in America, James 
jurisprudence, though with some diversity in I., in the year one thousand six hundred and 
the punishments inflicted upon crimes, bor- twenty, issued a new charter to the Duke of 
rowed from the Mosaic institutions. The exe- Lenox, the Marquis of Buckingham, and sever* 
cutive power was vested in a governor and al other persons of distinction in his court, by 
some assistants, who were elected annually by which he conveyed to them a right to a terri- 
the members of the legislative assembly, i So tory in America, still more extensive than 
far their institutions appear to be founded on what had been granted to the former paten- 
the ordinary maxims of human prudence, tees, incorporating them as a body politic, in 
But it was a favourite opinion with all the order to plant colonies there, with powers and 
enthusiasts of that age, that the Scriptures jurisdictions similar to those contained in his 
contained a complete system, not only of spi- charters to the companies of South and North 
ritual instruction, but of civil wisdom and Virginia. This society was distinguished by 
polity ; and without attending to the peculiar the name of the Grand Council of Plymouth 
circumstances or situation of the people whose for planting and governing New England, 
history is there recorded, they often deduced What considerations of public utility could 
general rules for their own conduct, from induce the King to commit such an unler- 
what happened among men in a very different taking to persons apparently so ill qualified 
state. Under the influence of this wild no- for conducting it, or what prospect of private 
tion, the colonists of New Plymouth, in imi. advantage prompted them to engage in it, the 
t a tion of the primitive Christians, threw all information we receive from contemporary 
thsir property into a common stock, and, like writers does not enable us to determine. Cer- 
tnembera of one family, carried on every tain it is, that the expectations of both were 
work of industry by their joint labour for disappointed; and after many schemes an jar- 
public behoof./ But, however this resolution rangements, all the attempts of the new as- 
might evidence the sincerity of their faith, it sociates towards colonization proved unsuc- 
retarded the progress of their colony. The cessful. 

same fatal effects flowed from tikis commu- New England must have remained unoccu- 
nity of goods, and of labour, which had for- pied, if the same causes which occasioned the 
merly been experienced in Virginia; and it emigration of the Brownists bad not continued 
soon became necessary to relinquish what was to operate. Notwithstanding the violent per- 
too refined to be capable of being accommo- secution to which Puritans of every denomi- 
dated to the affairs of men. But though nation were still exposed, their number and 
they built a small town, and surrounded it zeal daily increased. As they now despaired 
with such a fence as afforded sufficient secu- of obtaining in their own country any relaxa- 
rity against the assaults of Indians, the soil tion of the penal statutes enacted against their 
around it was so poor, their religious princi- sect, many began to turn their eyes towards 
pies were so unsocial, and the supply sent some other place of retreat, where they might 
them by their friends so scanty, that at the profess their own opinions with impunity, 
end of ten years, the number of people be- From the tranquillity which their brethren 
longing to the settlement did not exceed three had hitherto enjoyed in New Plymouth, they 
hundred.^ During some years they appear hoped to find this desired asylum in New 
not to have acquired right by any legal con- England ; and, by the activity of Mr. White, 
veyance to the territory which they had occu- a non-conformist minister at Dorchester, an 
pied. At length [1630] they obtained a association was formed by several gentlemen 
grant of property from the council of the who had imbibed puritanical notions, in order 
New Plymouth company, but were never in- to conduct a colony thither. They purchased 
corporated as a body politic by royal charter.! from the council of Plymouth [March 19, 
Unlike all the other settlements in America, l$27] all the-aerritory, extending in length 
this colony must be considered merely as a from three miles north of the river Merrimack, 

t Gfealmertf Aimak xu 87 . t0 t,,ree south of Charles River, and in 

j Chalmers’ Anns!* p. 89 . Douglas's Summary, L breadth, from the Atlantic to the Southern 
SMI k 9. 97. Ocean. Zealous as these proprietors were*to 

4 Chata m* AnaakTpT 97 i! 07 . accomplish their favourite purpose, they quick- 
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ly perceived their own inability to attempt the 
population of such an immense region, and 
deemed it necessary to call io the aid of more 
• opulent copartners. m 

Of these they found, without difficulty, a 
sufficient number, chiefly in the capital, and 
among persons in the commercial and other 
industrious walks of life, who had openly 
joined the sect of the Puritans, or secretly fa* 
voured their opinions. These new adventur- 
ers, with the caution natural to men conver- 
sant in business, entertained doubts concern- 
ing the propriety of founding a colony on the 
basis of a grant from a private company of 
patentees, who might convey a right of pro- 
perty in the soil, but could not confer juris- 
diction, or the privilege of governing that so- 
ciety which they had in contemplation to es- 
tablish. As it was only from royal authority 
that such powers could be derived, they ap- 
plied for these ; and Cnarles granted their re- 
quest with a facility which appears astonish- 
ing, when we consider the principles and views 
of the men who were suitors for the favour. 

Time has been considered as the parent of 
political wisdom, but its instructions are com- 
municated slowly. Although the experience 
of above twenty years might have taught the 
English the impropriety of committing the 
government of settlements in America to ex- 
clusive corporations resident in Europe, nei- 
ther the King nor his subjects had profited so 
much by what passed before their eyes, as to 
have extended tbeir ideas beyond those adopt- 
ed by James, in bis first attempts towards co- 
lonization. The charter of Charles I. to the 
adventurers associated for planting the pro- 
vince of Massachusets Bay, was perfectly si- 
milar to those granted by his father to the two 
Virginian companies and to the council of 
Plymouth. The new adventurers were incor- 
porated as a body politic, and their right to 
the territory which they had purchased from 
thecouncilat Plymouth being confirmed by the 
King, they were empowered to dispose of the 
lands, and to govern the people who should 
settle upon them. The first governor of the 
company, and his assistants, were named by 
the crown : the right of electing their succes- 
sors was vested in the members of the corpo- 
ration. The executive power was committed 
to the governor and assistants ; that of le- 
gislation to the body of proprietors, who might 
make statutes and orders for the good of the 
community, not inconsistent with the laws of 
England, and enforce the observance of them, 
according to the course of other corporations 
within the realm. Their lands were to be held 
by the same liberal tenure with those granted 
to the Virginian company. They obtained 
the same temporary exemption from internal 
taxes, and from duties on goods exported or 
imported; and notwithstanding their migra- 


tion to America, they and their descendants 
were declared to be entitled to all the rights 
of natural bom subjects . 11 

The manifest object of this charter was to 
confer on the adventurers who undertook to 
people the territory on Massachusets Bay, all 
the corporate rights possessed by the council 
of Plymouth, from which they had purchased 
it, and to form them into a public body, re- 
sembling other great trading companies, 
which the spirit of monarchy had at that 
time multiplied in the kingdom. The King 
seems not to have foreseen, or to have sus- 
pected, the secret intentions of those who 
projected the measure; for so far was he 
from alluring emigrants, by any hopes of in- 
dulgence with respect to their religious scru- 
ples, or from promising any relaxation from 
the rigour of the penal statutes against non- 
conformists, that he expressly provides for 
having the oath of supremacy administered 
to every person who shall pass to the colony, 
or inhabit there . 0 

But whatever were the intentions of the 
King, the adventurers kept their own object 
steadily in view. Soon after their powers to 
establish a colony were rendered complete by 
the royal charter [1629], they fitted out five 
ships for New England ; on board of which 
embarked upwards of three hundred passen- 
gers, with a view of settling there. These 
were mostly zealous Puritans, whose chief 
inducement to relinquish their native land 
was tlie hope of enjoying religious liberty in 
a country far removed from the seat of go- 
vernment and the oppression of ecclesiastical 
courts. Some eminent nonconformist minis- 
ters accompanied them as tbeir spiritual in- 
structors. On their arrival in New England, 
they found the wretched remainder of a small 
body of emigrants, who had left England 
[June 29] the preceding year, under the con- 
duct of Endicott, a deep enthusiast, whom, 
prior to their incorporation by the royal char- 
ter, the associates had appointed deputy-gover- 
nor. They were settled at a place called by 
the Indians Naunekeag, and to which Endi- 
cott, with the fond affectation of fanatics of 
that age to employ the language and appella- 
tions of Scripture in the affairs of common 
life, had given the name of Salem. 

■ Hutchinson's Collect of Orlg. Papers, p. 1, kc, 

• Hutchinson’s Collection of Grig. Papers, p. 18.— It 
is surprising that Mr. Neal, an industrious and general- 
ly well informed writer, should affirm, that “free liber- 
ty of conscience was granted by this charter to alt who 
should settle in those puts, to worship God in tbeir own 
way.” Hist, of New England, I. if 4. This he repeats 
in nis History of the Puritans, ii. 1 10 f and subsequent 
historians have copied him implicitly. No permtasion 
of that kind, however, is contained in the charter! and 
such an Indulgence would have been inconsistent with ah 
the maxima of Charles and hie ministers during the 
course of his reign. At the time when Charles issued 
the charter, the influence of Laud over his councils was 
at its height, the Puritans were prosecuted with, the 
greatest severity, and the kingdom was ruled entirely by 
prerogative. Thia it not an sort in which one can ex- 
pect to meet with concewions in favour of nonconfor- 
mists, (tan a prince of Charles*! character and prinek 


• Neal's Hist, of New England, i.p. iff. 
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The emigrants under Endicott, and such 
as now joined them, coincided perfectly in 
religious principles. They were Puritans of 
the strictest form ; and to men of this cha. 
racter the institution of a church was natu- 
rally of such interesting concern as to take 
place of every other object. In this first 
transaction, they displayed at once the extent 
of the reformation at which they aimed. 
Without regard to the sentiments of that 
monarch under the sanction of whose autho- 
rity they settled in America, and from whom 
they derived right to act as a body politic, 
and in contempt of the laws of England, with 
which the charter required that none of their 
acts or ordinances should be inconsistent, 
they adopted in their infant church that form 
of policy which has since been distinguished 
by the name of Independent. They united 
together in religious society [Aug. 6], by a 
solemn covenant with God and with one ano- 
ther, and in strict conformity, as they imagin- 
ed, to the rules of Scripture. They elected 
a pastor, a teacher, and an elder, whom they 
set apart for their respective offices, by impo- 
sition of the hands of the brethren. All who 
were that day admitted members of the church 
signified their assent to a confession of faith 
drawn up by their teacher, and gave an ac- 
count of the foundation of their own hopes 
as Christians ; and it was declared that no 
person should hereafter be received into com- 
munion, until he gave satisfaction to the 
church with respect to his faith and sanctity. 
The form of public worship which they insti- 
tuted was without a liturgy, disencumbered 
of every superfluous ceremony, and reduced 
to the lowest standard of Calvinistic simplici- 
ty. p 

It was with the utmost complacence that 
men, passionately attached to their own no- 
tions, and who had long been restrained from 
avowing them, employed themselves in fram- 
ing this model of a pure church. But in the 
A rat moment that they began to taste of 
Christian liberty themselves, they forgot that 
other men had an equal title to enjoy it. 
Some of their number, retaining a high ve- 
neration for the ritual of the English Church, 
were so much offended at the total abolition 
of .it, that they withdrew from communion 
with the newly instituted church, and assem- 
bled separately for the worship of God. 
With an inconsistency of which there are 
such flagrant instances among Christians of 
every denomination, that it cannot be imput- 
ed as a reproach peculiar to any sect, the 
very men who had themselves fled from per- 
secution became persecutors; and had re- 
course, in order to enforce their own opinions, 
to the same unhallowed weapons, against the 
employment of which they bad lately remon- 


r Math. Magnal. p. 18. Neal's Hist of N. Engl. 
ttS. Chalmers, p. 14:. 


strated with so much violence. Endicott 
called the two chief malecontents before him ; 
and though they were men of note, and a- 
mong the number of original patentees, he 
expelled them from the society, and sent 
them home in the ships which were returning 
to England. 4 The colonists were now u- 
nited in sentiments ; but, on the approach of 
winter, they suffered so much from diseases, 
which carried off almost one half of their 
number, that they made little progress in oc- 
cupying the country. 

Meanwhile the directors of the company 
in England exerted their utmost endeavours 
in order to reinforce the colony with a nume- 
rous body of new settlers ; and as the intole- 
rant spirit of Laud exacted conformity to all 
the injunctions of the church with greater 
rigour than ever, the condition of such as 
had any scruples with respect to this became 
so intolerable, that many accepted of their in- 
vitation to a secure retreat in New England. 
Several of these were persons of greater opu- 
lence and of better condition than any who 
had hitherto migrated to that country. But 
as they intended to employ their fortunes, as 
well as to hazard their persons in establishing 
a permanent colony there, aud foresaw many 
inconveniences from their subjection to laws 
made without their own consent, and framed 
by a society which must always be imperfect- 
ly acquainted with their situation, they insist- 
ed that the corporate powers of the company 
should be transferred from England to Ame- 
rica, and the government of the colony be 
vested entirely in those who, by settling in 
the latter country, became members of it. r 
The company had already expended consi- 
derable sums in prosecuting the design of 
their institution, without having received al- 
most any return, and had no prospect of gain, 
or even of reimbursement, but what was too 
remote and uncertain to be suitable to the 
ideas of merchants, the most numerous class 
* of its members. They hesitated, however, 
with respect to the legality of granting the 
demand of the intended emigrants. But 
such was their eagerness to be disengaged 
from an unpromising adventure, that “by 
general consent it was determined, that the 
charter should be transferred, and the go- 
vernment be settled in New England. "* To 
the members of the corporation who chose to 
remain at home was reserved a share in the 
' trading stock aud profits of the company dur- 
ing seven years. 

In this singular transaction, to which there 
is nothing similar in the history of English 
colonisation, two circumstances merit parti- 
cular attention i one is, the power of the 
company to make this transference; the o- 

* Mather, p. 19. Nssl,_p. 199. 

» Hutchinson'* Coll, of Apers, p. 95 

• Mather, p. 90. Hutchinson's Hist. p. 19. Chal* 
i men, p. 15e. 
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tber is, the silent acquiescence with which the 
King permitted it to take place. If the va- 
lidity of this determination of the company 
be tried by the charter which constituted it a 
body politic, and conveyed to it all the cor- 
porate powers with ^vhicb it was invested, it 
is evident that it could neither exercise those 
powers in any mode different from what the 
charter prescribed, nor alienate them in such 
a manner as to convert the jurisdiction of- a 
trading corporation in England into a pro- 
vincial government in America. But from 
the first institution of the company of Massa- 
chusets Bay, its members seem to have been 
animated with a spirit of innovation in civil 
policy, as well as in religion ; and by the ha- 
bit of rejecting established usages in the one, 
they were prepared for deviating from them 
in die other. They had applied for a royal 
charter, in order to give legal effect to their 
operations in England, as acts of a body po- 
litic ; but the persons whom they sent out to 
America, as soon as they landed there, consi- 
dered themselves as individuals, united toge- 
ther by voluntary association, possessing the 
natural right of men who form a society, to 
adopt wbat mode of government, and to enact 
what laws they deemed most conducive to 
j general felicity. Upon this principle of be- 
| ing entitled to judge and to decide for them- 
; selves, they established their church in Salem, 
j without regard to the institutions of the 
| Church of England, of which the charter 
! supposed them to be members, and hound of 
I consequence to conformity with its ritual. 

| Suitably to the same ideaB, we shall observe 
them framing all their future plans of civil 
and ecclesiastical policy. The King, though 
abundantly vigilant in observing and check- 
ing slighter encroachments on his prerogative, 
was either so much occupied tit that time 
with other cares, occasioned by his fatal 
breach with his parliament, that he could not 
attend to the proceedings, of the company $ 
or he was so much pleased with the prospect 
of removing a body of turbulent subjects to 
a distant country, where they might be use- 
ful, and could not prove dangerous, that he 
was disposed to connive at the irregularity 
of a measure which facilitated their depar- 
ture. 

Without interruption fVom the crown, the 
adventurers proceeded to carry their scheme 
Into execution. In a general court, John 
Winthrop was appointed governor, and Tho- 
mas Dudley deputy-governor, and eighteen 
assistants were chosen) in whom, together 
with the body of freemen who should settle 
in New England, were vested all the corpo- 
rate rights of the company. With such seal 
and activity did they prepare for emigration, 
that in the course of the ensuing year seven- 
teen ships sailed for N*w England, and a- 
board these above fifteen hundred persons,, 
among whom were several of respectable f*. 

^ . 


railies, and in easy circumstances. On their 
arrival in New England, many were so ill sa- 
tisfied with the situation of Salem, that they 
explored the country in quest of some better 
station ; and settling in different places a- 
round the Bay, according to their various 
fancies, laid the foundations of Boston, Char- 
les- town, Dorchester, Roxborough, and o- 
ther towns, which have since become consi- 
derable in the province. In each of these a 
church was established on the same model 
will) that of Salem. This, together with the 
care of making provision for their subsistence 
during winter, occupied them entirely during 
some months. But in the first general court 
[Oct 19], their disposition to consider them- 
selves as members of an independent society, 
unconfined by tiie regulations in their char- 
ter, began to appear. The election of the 
governor and deputy-governor, the appoint- 
ment of all other officers, and eveu the power 
of making laws, all which were granted by 
the charter to the freemen, were taken from 
them, and vested in the council of assistants. 
But the aristocratical spirit of this resolution 
did not accord with the ideas of equulity pre- 
valent among the people, who had been sur- 
prised into an approbation of it. Next year 
[1681] the freemen, whose numbers had been 
greatly augmented by the admission of new 
members, resumed their former rights. 

But, at the same time, they ventured to 
deviate from the charter in a matter of greater 
moment, which deeply affected all the future 
operations of the colony, and contributed 
greatly to form that peculiar character bj 
which the people of New England have been 
distinguished. A law was passed, declaring 
that none shall hereafter be admitted free- 
men, or be entitled to any share in the go- 
vernment, or be capable of being chosen ma- 
gistrates, or even of serving as jurymen, but 
such as have been received into the church 
as members. 1 By this resolution, every per- 
son who did not hold the favourite opinions 
concerning the doctrines of religion, the dis- 
cipline of the church, or thorites of worship, 
was at once cast out of the society, and 
stripped of all the privileges of a citisen. 
An uncontrolled power of approving or re- 
jecting the claims of those who applied for 
admission into communion with the church 
being vested in the ministers, and leading 
men of each congregation, the most valuable 
of all civil rights was msde to depend on 
their decision with respect to qualifications 
purely ecclesiastical. As, in examining into 
these, they proceeded not by any known or 
established rules, but exercised a discretion- 
ary judgment, the clergy rose gradually to a 
degree of influence and authority, from which 
the levelling, spirit of the independent chprob- 
policy was calculated to exclude them. As 
#■ 
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by their determination the political condition 
of every citizen was fixed, all paid court 
to men possessed of such an important power, 
by assuming those austere and sanctimonious 
manners which were known to be the most 
certain recommendation to their favour. In 
consequence of this ascendant, which was ac- 
quired chiefly by the wildest enthusiasts a- 
raong the clergy, their notions became a 
standard to which all studied to conform, 
and the singularities characteristic of the 
Puritans in that age increased, of which many 
remarkable instances will occur in the course 
of our narrative. 

Though a considerable number of planters 
was cut off by the diseases prevalent in a 
country so imperfectly cultivated by its ori. 
ginal inhabitants as to be still almost one 
continued forest, and several, discouraged by 
the hardships to which they were exposed, 
returned to England, recruits sufficient to re- 
place them arrived. At the same time [ 1 632], 
the small-pox, a distemper fatal to the people 
of the New World, swept away such multi- 
tudes of the natives, that some whole tribes 
disappeared ; and Heaven, by thus evacuating 
a country in which the English might settle 
without molestation, was supposed to declare 
its intention that they should occupy it 

As several of the vacant Indian stations 
were well-chosen, such was the eagerness of 
the English to take possession of them, that 
their settlements became more numerous and 
more widely dispersed than suited the condi- 
tion of an infant colony. This led to an in- 
novation which totally altered the nature and 
constitution of the government. When a ge- 
neral court was to be held in the year one 
thousand six hundred and thirty-four, the free- 
men, instead of attending it in person, as the 
charter prescribed, elected representatives in 
their different districts, authorizing them to 
appear in their name, with full power to de- 
liberate and decide concerning every point 
that fell under the cognizance of the general 
court. • Whether this measure was suggested 
by some designing leaders, or whether they 
found it prudent to soothe the people by com- 
plying with their inclination, is uncertain. 
The representatives were admitted, and con- 
sidered themselves, in conjunction with the 
governor and assistants, as the supreme legis- 
lative assembly of the colony. In assertion 
of their own rights they enacted, that no law 
should be passed, no tax should be imposed, 
and no public officer should be appointed, but 
in the general assembly. The pretexts for 
making this new arrangement were plausible. 
The number of freemen was greatly increas- 
ed j many resided at a distance from the places 
where the supreme courts were held ; person- 
al attendance became inconvenient j the form 
of government in their own country had ren- 
dered familiar the idea of delagating their 
rights^ and committing the guardianship of 


their liberties to representatives of their own 
choice, and the experience of ages bad taught 
them that this important trust might with 
safety be lodged in their bands. Thus^did 
the company of Massacbusets Bay, in less 
than six years from its incorporation by the 
King, mature and perfect a scheme which, l 
have already observed, some of its more art- 
ful and aspiring leaders seem to have bad in 
view, when the association for peopling New 
England was first formed. The colony must 
henceforward be considered, not as a corpora- 
tion whose powers were defined, and its mode 
of procedure regulated by its charter, but as 
a society, which, having acquired or assumed 
political liberty, had by its own voluntary 
deed, adopted a constitution or government 
framed on the model of that in England. 

But however liberal their system of civil . 
policy might be, as their religious opinions 
were no longer under any restraint ofuiutho- 
rity, the spirit of fanaticism continued to 
spread, and became every day wilder and more 
extravagant. Williams, a minister of Salem, 
in high estimation, having conceived an anti, 
pathy to the cross of St. George in the stan. 
dard of England, declaimed against it with so 
much vehemence, as a relic of superstition and 
idolatry which ought not to be retained among 
a people so pure and sanctified, that Endicott, 
one of the members of the court of assistants, 
in a transport of zeal, publicly cut out the 
cross from the ensign displayed ^before the 
governors gate. This frivolous matter in- 
terested and divided the colony. Some of the 
militia scrupled to follow colours in which 
there was a cross, lest they should do honour 
to an idol ; others refused to serve under a 
mutilated banner, lest they should be suspect- 
ed of having renounced their allegiance to the 
crown of England. After a long controversy, 
carried on by both parties with that heat and 
seal which in trivial disputes supply the want 
of argument, the contest was terminated by a 
compromise. The cross was retained in the 
ensigns of forts and ships, but erased from 
the colours of the militia. Williams, on ac- 
count of this as well as of some other doctrines 
deemed unsound, . was banished out of the 
colony. u 

The prosperous state of New England was 
now so higly extolled, and the simple frame 
of its ecclesiastic policy .was so much admired 
by all whose affections were enstranged from 
the Church of England, .that crowds of new 
settlers flocked thither [ 1 635]. Among these 
were two persons, whose names have been ren- 
dered memorable . by the appearance which 
they afterwards made on a more conspicuous 
theatre : one wasHugh Peters, the enthusiastic 
and intriguing chaplain of Oliver Cromwell ; 
the other Mr. Henry Vane, son of Sir Henry 
* 
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Vane, a privy- councellor, high in office, and 
of great credit with the King ; a young man 
of a noble family, animated with such zeal for 
pure religion and such love of liberty as in- 
duced him to relinquish all his hopes in Eng. 
land, and to settle in a colony hitherto no far- 
ther advanced in improvement than barely to 
afford subsistence to its members, was receiv- 
ed with the fondest admiration. His morti- 
fied appearance, his demure look, and rigid 
manners, carried even beyond the standard of 
preciseness in that society which he joined, 
seemed to indicate a man of high spiritual at- 
tainments, while his abilities and address in 
business pointed him out as worthy of the 
highest station in the community. With uni- 
versal consent, and high expectations of ad- 
vantage from his administration, he was elect- 
ed governor in the year subsequent to his ar- 
rival [1636]. But as the affairs of an infant co- 
lony afforded not objects adequate to the ta- 
lents of Vane, his busy pragmatical spirit oc- 
cupied itself with theological subtilties and 
speculations unworthy of his attention. These 
were excited by a woman, whose reveries pro- 
duced such effects both within the colony and 
beyond its precincts, that, frivolous as they 
may now appear, they must be mentioned 
as an occurrence of importance in its history. 

It was the custom at that time in New 
England, among the chief men in every con- 
gregation, to meet once a- week, in order to 
repeat the sermohs which they had heard, and 
to hold religious conference with respect to 
the defctrine contained in them. Mrs. Hut- 
chinson, wh&se husband was among the most 
respectable members of the colony, regret- 
ting that persons of her sex were excluded 
from the benefit of those meetings, assembled 
statedly in her house a number of women, 
who employed themselves in pious exercises 
similar to those of the men. At first she sa- 
tisfied herself with repeating what she could 
recollect of the discourses delivered by their 
teachers. She began afterwards to add illus- 
trations, and at length proceeded to censure 
some of the clergy as unsound, and to vent 
opinions and fancies of her own. These were 
all founded on the system which is denomi- 
nated Antinomian by divines, and tinged 
‘with the deepest enthusiasm. She taught, 
that sanctity of life is no evidence of justifi- 
cation, or of a state of favour with God ; and 
that such as inculcated the necessity of mani- 
festing the reality of our faith by obedience, 
preached only a covenant of works ; she con- 
tended that the Spirit of God dwelt personal- 
ly in good men, and by inward revelations 
and impressions they received the fullest dis- 
coveries of the divine will. The fluency 
and confidence with which she delivered these 
notions gained her many admirers and prose- 
lytes, not only among the vulgar, but among 
the principal inhabitants. The whole colony 
was interested and agitated. Vane, whose 


sagacity and acuteness seemed to forsake him 
whenever they were turned towards religion, 
espoused and defended her wildest tenets. 
Many conferences were held, days of fasting 
and humiliation were appointed, a general 
synod was called, and, after dissensions so 
violent as threatened the dissolution of the co- 
lony, Mrs. Hutchinson's opinions were con- 
demned as erroneous, and she herself banish- 
ed [1637]. Several of her disciples withdrew 
from the province of their own accord. Vane 
quitted America in disgust, unlamented even 
by those who had lately admired him ; some 
of whom now regarded him as a mere vision- 
ary, and others as one of those dark turbulent 
spirits doomed to embroil every society into 
which they enter.* 

However much these theological contests 
might disquiet the colony of Massachusets 
Bay, they contributed to the more speedy po- 
pulation of America. When Williams was 
banished from Salem in the year one thou- 
sand six hundred and thirty-four, such was 
the attachment of his hearers to a pastor 
whose piety they revered, that a good num- 
ber of them voluntarily accompanied him in 
his exile. They directed their march towards 
the south ; and having purchased from the 
natives a considerable tract of land, to which 
Williams gave the name of Providence, they 
settled there. They were joined soon after 
by some of those to whom the proceedings 
against Mrs. Hutchinson gave disgust ; and 
by a transaction with the Indians they ob- 
tained a right to a fertile island in Naragan- 
set Bay, which acquired the name of Rhode 
Island. Williams remained among them up- 
wards of forty years, respected as the father 
and the guide of the colony which he had 
planted. His spirit differed from that of the 
Puritans in Massachusets : it was mild and 
tolerating; and having ventured himself to 
reject established opinions, he endeavoured 
to secure the same liberty to other men, by 
maintaining, that the exercise of private judg- 
ment was a natural and sacred right; that 
the civil magistrate has no compulsive juris- 
diction in the concerns of religion ; that the 
punishment of any person on account of bis 
opinions was an encroachment on conscience, 
and an act of persecution.? These humane 
principles be instilled into his followers $ and 
all who felt or dreaded oppression in other 
settlements resorted to a community in which 
universal toleration was known to be a funda- 
mental maxim. In the plantations of Provi- 
dence and Rhode Island, political union was 
established by voluntary association, and the 
equality of condition among the members, as 
well as their religious opinions ; their form of 
government was purely democratital, the «U* 
preme power being lodged in the freeman per- 
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tonally assembled* In this state they remain- 
ed until they were incorporated by charter* 3 
To similar causes the colony of Connecti- 
cut is indebted for its origin. The rivalship 
between Mr. Cotton and Mr* Hooker, two 
favourite ministers in the settlement of Mas- 
sachusets Bay, disposed the latter, who was 
least successful in this contest for fame and 
power, to wish for some settlement at a dis- 
tance from a competitor by whom bis reputa- 
tion was eclipsed. A good number of those 
who had imbibed Mrs. Hutchinson’s notions, 
and were offended at such as combated them, 
offered to accompany him. Having employed 
proper persons to explore the ccfimtry, they 
pitched upon the west side of the great river 
Connecticut as the most inviting station ; and 
in the year one thousand six hundred and 
thirty-six, about a hundred persons, with their 
wives and families, after a fatiguing march 
of many days through woods and swamps, 
arrived there, and laid the foundation of the 
towns of Hartford, Springfield, and Weather- 
field. This settlement was attended with pe- 
culiar irregularities. Part of the district now 
occupied lay beyond the limits of the territory 
granted to the colony of Massachusets Bay, 
and yet the emigrants took a commission 
from the governor and Court of Assistants, 
empowering them to exercise jurisdiction in 
that country. The Dutch from Manhados 
or New York, having discovered the river 
Connecticut, and established some trading 
houses upon it, had acquired all the right 
that prior possession confers. Lord Say and 
Sele, and Lord Brook, the heads of two il- 
lustrious families, were so much alarmed at 
the arbitrary measures of Charles I., both in 
his cfvil and ecclesiastical administration, that 
they took a resolution, not unbecoming young 
men of noble birth and liberal sentiments, of 
retiring to the New World, m order to enjoy 
such a form of religion as they approved of, 
and those liberties which they deemed essen- 
tial to the well-being of society. They, too, 
fixed on the banks of the Connecticut as their 
place of settlement, and had taken possession, 
by building a fort at the mouth of the river, 
which, from their united names, was called 
Say Brook. The emigrants from Massachu- 
sets, without regarding either the defects in 
their own right or the pretensions of other 
claimants, kept possession, and proceeded 
with vigour to clear and cultivate the country. 
By degrees they got rid of every competitor. 
The Dutch, recently settled in America, and 
too feeble to engage in a war, peaceably with- 
drew from Connecticut Lord Say and 
Sele and Lord Brook made over to the colo- 
ny whatever title they might have to any lands 
in that region. Society was established by a 
voluntary compact of the freemen ; and though 
they toon disclaimed all dependence on thet 
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colony of Massachusets Bay, they retained 
such veneration for its legislative wisdom as 
to adopt a form of government nearly resem- 
bling its institutions, with respect both to ci- 
vil and ecclesiastical policy. At a subse- 
quent period, the colony of Connecticut was 
likewise incorporated by royal charter. 3 

The history of the first attempts to people 
the provinces of New Hampshire and Main, 
which form the fourth and most extensive di 
vision in New England, is obscured and per- 
plexed by the interfering claims of various 
proprietors. The company of Plymouth bad 
inconsiderately parcelled out the northern 
part of the territory contained in its grant 
among different persons : of these only Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges atid Captain Mason seem 
to have had any serious intention to occupy 
the lands allotted to them. Their efforts to 
accomplish this were meritorious and perse- 
vering, but unsuccessful. The expense of 
settling colonies in an uncultivated country 
must necessarily be great and immediate ; the 
prospect of a return is often uncertain, and 
always remote. The funds of two private 
adventurers were not adequate to such an 
undertaking. Nor did the planters whom 
they sent out possess that principle of enthu- 
siasm, which animated their neighbours of 
Massachusets with vigour, to struggle through 
all the hardships and dangers to which socie- 
ty, in its infancy, is exposed ip a savage land. 
Gorges and Mason, it is probable, must have 
abandoned their design, if, from the same 
motives that settlements had been made in 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, colonists had 
not unexpectedly migrated into New Hamp- 
shire and Main. Mr. Wheelwright, a minis- 
ter of some note nearly related to Mrs. Hutch- 
inson, and one of her most fervent admirers 
and partisans, had on this account been ba- 
nished from the province of Massachusets 
Bay.b In quest of a new station, be took a 
course opposite to the other exiles; and ad- 
vancing towards the north, founded the town 
of Exeter, on a small river flowing into Pis- 
kataqua Bay, His followers, few in num- 
ber, but firmly united, were of such rigid 
principles, that even the churches of Massa- 
chusets did not appear to them sufficiently 
pure. From time to time they received some 
recruits, whom love of novelty, or dissatisfac- 
tion with the ecclesiastical institutions of the 
other colonies, prompted to join them. Their 
plantations were widely dispersed, but the 
country was thinly peopled, and its political 
state extremely unsettled. The colony of 
Massachusets Bay claimed jurisdiction over 
tjiem, as occupying lands situated within the 
limits of their grant. Gorges and Mason as- 
serted the rights conveyed to them as proprie- 
tors by their charter. In several districts the 
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planters, without regarding the pretensions of 
either party, governed themselves by maxims 
and laws copied from those of their brethren 
in the adjacent colonies. 6 The first reduction 
of the political constitution in the provinces 
of New Hampshire and Main into a regular 
and permament form, was subsequent to the 
Revolution. | 

By extending their settlements, the English ' 
became exposed to new danger. The tribes 
of Indians around Massachusets Bay were 
feeble and unwarlike ; yet, from regard to 
justice, as well as motives of prudence, the 
first colonists were studious to obtain the con- 
sent of the natives before they ventured to 
occupy any of their lands ; and though in 
such transactions the consideration given was 
often very inadequate to the value of the ter- 
ritory acquired, it was sufficient to satisfy the 
demands of the proprietors. The English 
took quiet possession of the lands thus con- 
veyed to them, and no open hostility broke 
out between them and the ancient possessors. 
But the colonies of Providence and Connecti- 
cut soon found that they were surrounded by 
more powerful and martial nations. Among 
these the most considerable were the Nara- 
gansets and Pequods ; the former seated on 
'the Bay which bears their name, and the lat- 
ter occupying the territory which stretches 
from the river Pequod along the banks of the 
Connecticut. The Pequods were a formid- 
able people, who could bring into tbe field a 
thousand warriors, not inferior in courage to 
any in the New World. They foresaw, not 
only that the extermination of the Indian race 
must be tbe consequence of permitting the 
English to spread over the continent of A- 
merica, but that if measures were not speedily 
concerted to prevent it, the calamity would 
be unavoidable. With this view they applied 
to the Naragansets, requesting them to forget 
ancient animosities for a moment, and to co- 
operate with them in expelling a common 
enemy who threatened both with destruction. 
They represented, that when those strangers 
first landed, tbe object of their visit was not 
suspected, and no proper precautions were 
taken to check their progress ; that now, by 
•ending out colonies in one year towards three 
different quarters, their intentions were mani- 
fest, and the people of America must abandon 
their native seats to make way for unjust in- 
truders. 

But tbe Naragansets and Pequods, like 
most of the contiguous tribes in America, were 
rivals, and there subsisted between them a 
hereditary and implacable enmity. Revenge 
is tbe darling passion of savages ; in order to 
secure the indulgence of which, there it no 
present advantage that they will not sacrifice, 
and no future consequence which they do not 
totally disregard. The Naragansets, instead 
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of closing with tbe prudent proposal of their 
neighbours, discovered their hostile intentions 
to the governor of Massachusets Bay g and, 
eager to lay hold on such a favourable oppor- 
tunity of wreaking their vengeance on their 
ancient foes, entered into an alliance with the 
English against them. The Pequods, more 
exasperated than discouraged by the impru- 
dence and treachery of their country men, took 
the field, and carried on the war in the usual 
mode of Americans. They surprised strag- 
glers, and scalped them ; they plundered and 
burnt remote settlements ; they attacked Fort 
Say Brook without success, though garrisoned 
only by twenty men ; and when the English 
began to act offensively, they retired to fast- 
nesses which they deemed inaccessible. The 
different colonies had agreed to unite against 
the common enemy, each furnishing a quota 
of men in proportion to its numbers. The 
troops of Connecticut, which lay most ex- 
posed to danger, were soon assembled. The 
march of those from Massachusets, which 
formed the most considerable body, was re- 
tarded by the most singular cause that ever 
influenced the operations of a military force. 
When they were mustered previous to their 
departure, it was found that some of the offi- 
cers, as well as of the private soldiers, were 
still under a covenant of works; and that the 
blessing of God could not be implored or ex- 
pected to crown the arms of such unhallowed 
men with success. The alarm was general, 
and many arrangements necessary in order 
to cast out the unclean, and to render this 
little band sufficiently pure to fight the bat- 
tles of a people who entertained high ideas 
of their own sanctity.d 

Meanwhile the Connecticut troops, rein- 
forced by a small detachment from Say Brook, 
found it necessary to advance towards the 
enemy. They were posted on a rising ground, 
in the middle of a swamp towards the head 
of the river Mistick, which they had surround, 
ed with palisadoes, the best defence that their 
■lender skill in the art of fortification had 
discovered. Though they knew that the Eng- 
lish were in motion, yet, with tba usual im- 
providence and security of savages, they took 
no measure either to observe their progress, 
or to guard against being surprised them- 
selves. 'The enemy, unperceived, reached the 
palisadoes [May 20] ; and if a dog bad not 
given the alarm by harking, tbe Indians must 
have been massacred without resistance. In 
a moment, however, they started to arms, and 
raising the war-cry, prepared to repel the as- 
sailants. But at that early period of their in* 
tercourse with the Europeans, the Americans 
were little acquainted with the use of gun- 
powder, and dreaded its effects extremely. 
While some of tbe English galled them with 
an incessant fire through the intervals between 
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the pallsadoes, others forced tbeir way by the 
entries into the fort, filled only with branches 
or trees ; and setting fire to the huts, which 
were covered with reeds, the confusion and 
terror quickly became general. Many of the 
women and children perished in the flames ; 
and the warriors, in endeavouring to escape, 
were either slain by the English, or, falling 
into the hands of their Indian allies, whq sur- 
rounded the fort at a distance, were reserved 
for a more cruel fate. After the junction of 
the troops from Massachusets, the English 
resolved to pursue their victory • and hunt- 
ing the Indians from one placo of retreat to 
another, some subsequent encounters were 
hardly less fatal to them than the action on 
the Mistick. In less than three months the 
tribe of Pequods was eitirpated ; a few mi- 
serable fugutivcs, who took refuge among the 
neighbouring Indians, being incorporated with 
them, lost their name as a distinct people. 
In this first essay of their arms, the colo- 
nists of New England teem to have been 
conducted by skilful and enterprising officers, 
and displayed both courage and perseverance 
as soldiers. But they stained their laurels 
by the use which they made of victory. In- 
stead of treating the Pequods as an indepen- 
dent people, who made a gallant effort to 
defend the property, the rights, and the free- 
dom of their nation, they retaliated upon them 
all tire barbarities of American war. e Some 
they massacred in cold blood, others they gave 
up to be tortured by their Indian allies, a 
considerable number they sold as slaves in 
Bermudas, the rest were reduced to servitude 
among themselves. 

But reprehensible as this conduct of the 
English must be deemed, their vigorous ef- 
forts in this decisive campaign filled all the 
surrounding tribes of Indians with surh a 
high opinion of their valour, as secured a 
long tranquillity to all their settlements. At 
the same time, the violence of administration 
in England continued to increase their po- 
pulation and strength, by forcing many re- 
spectable subjects to tear therpselves from all 
the tender connexions that bind men to tbeir 
native country, and to fiy for refuge to a re- 
gion of the New World, which hitherto pre- 
sented to them nothing that could allure them 
tbither but exemption from oppression. The 
number of those emigrants drew the attention 
of government, and appeared so formidable, 
that a proclamation was issued, prohibiting 
masters of ships from carrying passengers to 
New England without special permission. 
On many occasions this injunction was elud- 
ed or disregarded. Fatally for the King, it 
operated with full effect in one instance. 

• Sir Arthur Haalerig, John Hampden, Oliver 
Cromwell, and some other persons whose 
principles and views coincided with theirs, 
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impatient to enjoy those civil and religious 
liberties which they struggled in vain to ob- 
tain in Great Britain, hired some ships to 
carry them and their attendants to New Eng- 
land. By order of council, an embargo was 
laid on these when on the point of sailing • 
and Charles, far from suspecting that the fu . 
ture revolutions in his kingdoms were 'to be 
excited and directed by persons in such a 
bumble sphere of life, forcibly detained the 
men destined to overturn his throne, and to 
terminate his days by a violent death, f 

But, in spite of all the efforts of govern- 
ment to check this spirit of migration, the 
measures of the King and his ministers were 
considered by a great body of the people as 
so hostile to those rights which they deemed 
most valuable, that in the course of the year 
one thousand six hundred and thirty-eight, 
about three thousand persons embarked for 
New England, choosing rather to expose 
themselves to all the consequences of disre- 
garding the royal proclamation, than to re- 
main longer under oppression. Exasperated 
at this contempt of his authority, Charles 
had recourse to a violent but effectual mode 
of accomplishing what be had in view. A 
writ of quo warranto was issued against the 
corporation of Massachusets Bay. The co- 
lonists had conformed so little to the terms 
of their charter, that judgment was given 
against them without difficulty. They were 
found to have forfeited all tbeir rights as a 
corporation, which of course returned to the 
crown, and Charles began to take measures 
for new modelling the political frame of the 
colony, and vesting the administration of its 
affairs in other hands. But bis plans were 
never carried into execution. In every cor- 
ner of his dominions, the storm now began 
to gather, which soon burst out with such 
fatal violence, that Charles, during the re- 
mainder of his unfortunate reign, occupied 
with domestic and more interesting cares, had 
not leisure to bestow any attention upon a 
remote and inconsiderable province.* 

On the meeting of the Long Parliament, 
such a revolution took place in England, that 
all the motives for migrating to the New 
World ceased. The maxims of the Puritans 
with respect to the government both of church 
and state became predominant in the nation, 
and were enforced by the hand of power. 
Their oppressors were humbled ; that perfect 
system of reformed polity, which had long 
been the object of their admiration and de- 
sire, was established by law ; and amidst the 
intrigues and conflicts of an obstinate civil 
war, turbulent and aspiring spirits found 
such full occupation, that they had no in- 
ducement to quit a busy theatre, on which 
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they had risen to act a most conspicuous 
part. From the year one thousand six hun- 
dred and twenty, when the first feeble colo- 
ny was conducted to New England by the 
Brownists, to the year one thousand six hun- 
dred and forty, it has l>een computed, that 
twenty- one thousand two hundred British 
subjects had settled there. The money ex- 
pended by various adventurers during that 
period, in fitting out ships, in purchasing 
stock, and transporting settlers, amounted, 
on a moderate calculation, nearly to two hun- 
dred thousand pounds : h a vast sum in that 
age, and which no principles, inferior in 
force to those wherewith the Puritans were 
animated, could have persuaded men to lay 
out, on the uncertain prospect of obtaining 
an establishment in a remote uncultivated re- 
gion, which, from its situation and climate, 
could alluae them with no hope but that of 
finding subsistence and enjoying freedom. 
For some years, even subsistence was procur- 
ed with difficulty ; and it was towards the 
close of the period to which our narrative is 
arrived, before the product of the settlement 
yielded the planters any return for their 
stock. About that time they began to ex- 
port corn in small quantities to the West- 
Indies, and made some feeble attempts to ex- 
tend the fishery, and to open the trade in 
lumber, which have since proved the staple 
articles of commerce in the colony.! Since 
the year one thousand six hundred and forty, 
the number of people with which New Eng- 
land has recruited the population of the pa- 
rent-state, is supposed at least to equal what 
may have been drained from it by occasional 
migrations thither. 

But though the sudden change of system 
in Great Britain stopped entirely the influx 
of settlers into New England, the principles 
of the colonists coincided so perfectly with 
those of the popular leaders in parliament, 
that they were soon distinguished by peculiar 
marks of their brotherly affection. By a 
vote of the House of Commons in the year 
one thousand six hundred and forty-two, the 
people in all the different plantations of New 
England were exempted from payment of 
any duties, either upon goods exported thi- 
ther, or upon those which they imported into 
the mother-country, until the House shall 
take farther order to the contrary. This 
was afterwards confirmed [1646] by the au- 
thority of both Houses. Encouraged by 
such an extraordinary privilege, industry 
made rapid progress in all the districts of 
New England, and population increased along 
with it. In return for those favours, the 
colonists applauded the measures of parlia- 
ment, celebrated its generous efforts to vin- 
dicate the rights and liberties of the nation, 
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prayed for the success of its arms, and fram- 
ed regulations in order to prevent any exer- 
tion in favour of the King on the other side 
of the Atlantic. k 

Relying on the indulgent partiality with 
which all their proceedings were viewed by 
men thus closely united with them in senti- 
ments and wishes, the people of New Eng- 
land ventured on a measure, which not only 
increased their security and power, but may 
be regarded as a considerable step towards in- 
dependence. Under tbe impression or pre- 
text of the danger to which they were expos- 
ed from the surrounding tribes of Indians, 
the four colonies of Massachusets, Plymouth, 
Connecticut, and Newhaven, entered into a 
league of perpetual confederacy, offensive and 
defensive [May 19, 1643]; an idea familiar 
to several leading men in the colonies, as it 
was framed in imitation of the famous bond 
of union among the Dutch provinces, in 
whose dominions the Brownists bod long re- 
sided. It was stipulated, that the confede- 
rates should henceforth be distinguished by 
the name of the United Colonies of New 
England ; that each colony shall remain se- 
parate and distinct, and have exclusive juris- 
diction within its own territory ; and that in 
every war, offensive or defensive, each of the 
confederates shall furnish its quota of men, 
provisions, and money, at a rate to be fixqff 
from time to time, in proportion to tbe num- 
ber of people in each settlement ; that an as- 
sembly composed of two commissioners from 
each colony shall be held annually, with 
power to deliberate and decide in all points 
of common concern to the confederacy ; and 
every determination, in which six of their 
number concur, shall be binding on the whole. 1 
In this transaction the colonies of New Eng- 
land seem to have considered themselves as 
independent societies, possessing all the rights 
of sovereignty, and free from die control of 
any superior power. The governing party in 
England, occupied with affairs of more ur- 
gent concern, and nowise disposed to observe 
the conduct of their brethren in America with 
any jealous attention, suffered tbe measure to 
pass without animadversion. 

Imboldened by this connivance, the spirit 
of independence gathered strength, and soon 
displayed itself more openly ; some persons of 
note in the colony of Massachusets, averse to 
the system of ecclesiastical polity established 
there, and preferring to it the government and 
discipline of tbe churches of England or 
Scotland, having remonstrated to the general 
court against tbe injustice of depriving them 
of their rights as freemen, and of their privi- 
leges as Christians [1646], because they could 
not join as members with any of tbe congre- 
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gationsl churches, petitioned that they might 
no longer be bound to obey lews to which 
they had not assented, nor be subjected to 
taxes imposed by an assembly in which they 
were not represented. Their demands were 
not only rejected, but they were imprisoned 
and lined as disturbers of the public peace ; 
and when they appointed some of their num- 
ber to lay their grievances before parliament, 
the annual court, in order to prevent this ap- 
peal to the supreme power, attempted first to 
seise their papers, and then to obstruct 
their embarkation for England. But though 
neither of these could be accomplished, such 
was the address and influence of the Colonies* 
agents in England, that no inquiry seems to 
have been made into this transaction. 01 This i 
was followed by an indication, still less am- 
biguous, of the aspiring spirit prevalent a-j 
mong the people of Massachusets. Under e- 
very form of government the right of coining 
money has been considered as a prerogative 
peculiar to sovereignty, and which no subor- 
dinate member in any state is entitled to 
claim. Regardless of this established maxim, 
the general court ordered a coinage of silver 
money at Boston [1652], stamped with the 
name of the colony, and a tree, as an apt 
symbol of its progressive vigour. 11 Even this 
usurpation escaped without notice. The In- 
dependents, having now bumbled all rival 
sects, engrossed the whole direction of affairs 
in Great Britain ; and long accustomed to 
admire the government of New England, 
framed agreeably to those principles which 
they had adopted as the most perfect model 
of civil and ecclesiastical polity, they were un- 
willing to stain its reputation, by censuring 
any part of its conduct. 

When Cromwell usurped the supreme 
power, the colonies of New England conti- 
nued to stand as high in his estimation. As 
he bad deeply imbibed all the fanatical no- 
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tions of the Independents, and was perpetu- 
ally surrounded by the most eminent and 
artful teachers of that sect, he kept a Constant 
correspondence with the leading men in the 
American settlements, who seem to have 
looked up to him as a zealous patron. 0 He 
in return considered them as his most devot- 
ed adherents, attached to him no less by af- 
fection than by principle. He soon gave a 
striking proof of this. On the conquest of 
Jamaica, he formed a scheme for the security 
and improvement of the acquisition made by 
his victorious arms, suited to the ardour of 
an impetuous spirit that delighted in accom- 
plishing its ends by extraordinary means. 
He proposed to transport the people of New 
England to that island, and employed every 
argument calculated to make impression upon 
them in order to obtain their consent. He 
endeavoured to rouse their religious zeal, by 
representing what a fatal blow it would be to 
the man of ain, if a colony of the faithful 
were settled in the midst of his territories in 
the New World. He allured them with pro- 
spects of immense wealth in a fertile region, 
which would reward the industry of those 
who cultivated it with all the precious pro- 
ductions of the torrid sone, and expressed his 
fervent wish that they might take possession 
of it, in order to fulfil God's promise of 
making his people the head and not the tail. 
He assured them of being supported by the 
whole force of his authority, and of vesting 
all the powers of government entirely in their 
hands. But by this time the colonists were 
attached to a country in which they had re-> 
sided for many years, and where, though they 
did not attain opulence* they enjoyed the 
comforts of life in great abundance; and 
they dreaded so much the noxious climate of 
the West- Indies, which had proved fatal to a 
great number of the English who first settled 
in Jamaica, that they declined, though in the 
most respectful terms, closing with the Pro- 
tector's proposition. P 
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Note [1], Page S. It became the chief station of the Carthaginian* 

Xyis was situated at such a distance from on that coast ; and M. de Bougainville con- 
the Arabian Gulf, or Red Sea, as made it tends, that the cisterns found there are monu- 
impracticable to convey commodities from ments of the Carthaginian power and inge- 
thence to that city by land-carriage. This nuity. Proceeding from Cerne, and still fol- 
induced the Phoenicians to render themselves lowing the winding of the coast, be arrived, 
masters of Rhmocrura or JRhmocolura , the in seventeen days, at a promontory which he 
nearest port in the Mediterranean to the Red called The West Ham , probably Cape Pal- 
Sea. They landed the cargoes which they mas. From this he advanced to another pro- 
purchased in Arabia, Ethiopia, and India, raontory, which he named The South Horn, 
at Elatb, the safest harbour in the Red Sea and which is manifestly Cape de Tree Pun- 
towarde the North. Thence they were carri. tas, about five degrees north of the line. All 
ed by land to Rhinocolura, the distance the circumstances contained in the short &b- 
not being very considerable ; and, being re- stract of his journal, which is handed down 
shipped in that port, were transported to to us concerning the appearance and state of 
Tyre, and distributed over the world. Stra- the countries on the coast of Africa, are con- 
bom Geogr. Edit. Casaub. lib. xvi. p. 1128. firmed and illustrated by a comparison with 
Diodor. Sicul. BibJiotb, Histor. Edit. Wes- the accounts of modern navigators. Even 
selingi, lib. i. p. 70. those circumstances which, from their seem- 

ing improbability, have been produced to in- 
Note [2], Page 4. validate the credibility of his relation, tend to 

The Periplus Hannonis is the only authen- confirm it. He observes, that in the country 
tic monument of the Carthaginian skill in to the south of Cerne, a profound silence 
naval affairs, and one of the most curious reigned through the day; but during the 
fragments transmitted to us by antiquity, night innumerable fires were kindled along 
The learned and industrious Mr Dodwell, in the banks of the rivers, and the air resounded 
a dissertation perfixed to the Periplus of with the noise of pipes and drums, and cries 
Hanno, in the edition of the Minor Gcogra- of joy. The same thing, as Ramu&io ob~ 
pbers published at Oxford, endeavours to serves, still takes place. The excessive heat 
prove that this is a spurious work, the com- obliges the negroes to take shelter in the 
position of some Greek, who assumed Hanno's woods, or in their houses, during the day. 
name. But M. de Montesquieu, in his As soon as the sun sets they sally out, and 
T Esprit des Loix, lib. xxi. c. 8. and M. de by torcb-light enjoy the pleasure of music 
Bougainville, in a dissertation published, and dancing, in which they spend the night, 
tom* xxvi. of the Memoires de l’Academie Ramus, i. 113. F. In another place, be 
des Inscriptions, Ac. have established its au- mentions the sea as burning with torrents of 
thentidty by arguments which to me appear fire. What occurred to M. Adanson, on the 
unanswerable. Ramusio has accompanied same coast, may explain this ; “ As soon," 
his translation of this curious voyage with a says he, " as the sun dipped beneath the 
dissertation tending to illustrate it. Racolte horizon, and night overspread the earth with 
de Viaggi, vol. i. p. 112. M. de Bougain- darkness, the sea lent us its friendly light, 
villa baa, with great learning and ability, While the prow of our vessel ploughed the 
treated the same subject. It appears that foaming surges, it seemed to set them all bn 
Hanno* according to the mode of ancient fire. Thus we sailed in a luminous enclo- 
navigation, undertook this voyage in small sure, which surrounded us like a large circle 
vessels, so constructed that he could keep of rays, from whence darted in the wake of 
close in with the coast. He sailed from the ship a long stream of light." Toy. to 
Gades to the island of Cerne in twelve days. Senegal, p. 176. This appearance of the 
This Is probably what is known to the mo- set, observed by Hunter, has been mentioned 
derns by the n a m e of the isle of Arguim. as an argument against the authenticity ot 
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the Pertplus. It is, however, * phenomenon 
very common in warm climates. Captain* 
Cook’s Second Voyage, voL i. p. 15. The 
Parians of Hanno has been translated, and 
every point with respect to it has been illus- 
trated with much learning and ingenuity, in 
a work published by Don Pedr, Rodrig. 
Gampomanes, entitled, Antiguedad maritime 
de Cartago, con ei JPeriplo de su General 
Hannon tniducido e illustrado. Mad. 1756. 
4to. 

Note {3], Page 4. 

Long after the navigation of the Phoenicians 
and of Eudoxus round Africa, Polybius, the 
most intelligent and best informed historian 
of antiquity, and particularly distinguished 
by bis attention to geographical researches, 
affirms, that it was not known, in his time, 
whether Africa was a continued continent, 
stretching to the south, or whether it was en- 
compassed by the sea. Polybii Hist. lib. iii. 
Pliny the naturalist asserts that there can be 
no communication between the southern and 
northern temperate cones. Plinii Hist. Na- 
tur. Edit, in usum Delph. 4to. lib. ii. c. 68. 
If they had given fall credit to the accounts 
of those voyages, the former could not have 
entertained such a doubt, the latter could not 
have delivered such an opinion. Strabo men- 
tions the voyage of Eudoxus, but treats it as 
a fabulous tale, lib. ii. p. 155 ; and, accord- 
ing to his account of it, no other judgment 
can be formed with respect to it. Strabo 
seems not to have known any thing with cer- 
tainty concerning the form and state of the 
southern parts of Africa. Geogr. lib. xvii. 

р. 1180. Ptolemy, the most inquisitive and 
learned of all the ancient geographers, was 
equally unacquainted with any parts of Africa 
situated a few degrees beyond the equinoctial 
line ; for he supposes that this great continent 
was not surrounded by the sea, but that it 
stretched, without interruption, towards the 
south pole; and he so far mistakes its true 
figure, that he describes the continent as be- 
coming broader and broader as it advanced 
towards the south. Ptolemmi Geogr. lib. iv. 

с. 9- Brietii Parallels Geogr. veteria et 
nova, p. 86. 

Note [4], Page 6. 

A fact, recorded by Strabo, affords a very 
strong and singular proof of the ignorance 
of the ancients with respect to the situation 
Of the various parts of the earth. When 
Alexander inarched along the banks of the 
Hydaspe* end Acesine, two of the rivers 
whkh fall into the Indus, he observed that 
there were many crocodiles in those rivers, 
sad that the country produced beans of the 
seme species with those which were common 
ip Egypt. From these circumstances, he 
concluded that he hid discovered the source 
Of the NUe, and prepared a fleet to sail down 
tbe Hydaepetto Egypt. Strab* Geogr, Kb, 
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xv* p* 1030. This amazing error did not 
arise from any ignorance of geography pecu- 
liar to that monarch ; for we are informed by 
Strabo, that Alexander applied with particular 
attention in order to acquire the knowledge 
of this science, and had accurate maps or de- 
scriptions of the countries through which he 
marched. Lib. ii, p. 180. But in bis age 
the knowledge of the Greeks did not extend 
beyond the limits of the Mediterranean, 

Note [5], Page 6. 

As the flux and reflux of the sea is remark- 
ably great at the mouth of the river Indus, 
this wouid render the phenomenon more for- 
midable to the Greeks, Varen. Geogr. vol. 
I. p. SSI. 

i 

Note [6], Page 7. 

It is probable that the ancients were seldom 
induced to advance so far as the mouth of the 
Ganges, either by motives of curiosity, or 
views of commercial advantage. In conse- 
quence of this, their idea concerning the po- 
sition of that great river was very erroneous. 
Ptolemy places that branch of the Ganges, 
which he distinguishes by the name of the 
Great Mouth, in the hundred and forty-sixth 
degree of longitude from his first meridian in 
the Fortunate Islands. But its true longi- 
tude, computed from that meridian, is now 
determined, by astronomical observations, to 
be only a hundred and five degrees. A geo- 
grapher so eminent must have been betrayed 
into an error of this magnitude, by the imper- 
fection of the information which he had ro 
ceived concerning those distant regions j and 
this affords a striking proof of the intercourse 
with them being extremely rare. With re- 
spect to the countries of India beyond the 
Ganges, his intelligence was still more de- 
fective, and his errors more enormous, 1 
shall have occasion to observe in another 
place, that he has placed the country of the 
Seres, or China, no less than sixty degrees 
farther east than its true position, M. d’ An. 
villa, one of the most learned and intelligent 
of the modern geographers, has set this matter 
in a clear light, in two dissertations publish- 
ed in Mem. de l’Academ. des Inscript. Ac. 
tom* xxxii. p. 573, 604, 

Notb [7], Page 7, 

It is remarkable, that the discoveries of the 
ancients were made chiefly by land ; those of 
the moderns are carried on chiefly by sea* 
The progress of conquest led to the former, 
that of commerce to the latter. It is a ju- 
dicious observation of Strabo, that the con* 
quests of Alexander the Great made known 
the East, those of the Romans opened the 
West, and those of Mithridate* King of Pon- 
tus, the North. Lib, i. p. 86. When dis- 
covery is carried on by land alone, its pro. 
geese must bo slow and its operations eon: 
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fined. When it it earned on only by tea, southern temperate zone, whether it be inha- 
ita sphere may be more extensive, and its ad- bited or not. But from the spheiica) figure 
vances more rapid ; but it labours under pe- of the earth, and the course which the sun 
culiar defects. Though it may make known holds between the tropics, we conclude that 
the position of different countries, and ascer- there is another sone situated to the south, 
tain their boundaries as far as these are de- which enjoys the same degree of temperature 
termined by the ocean, it leaves us in ignor- with the northern one which we inhabit.*' 

ance with respect to their interior state. A> Cap. xiii. p. SI. ap. Petavii Opus de Doctr. 

hove two centuries and a half have elapsed Tempor. in quo Uranologium sive Systemata 
since the Europeans sailed round the southern var. Auctorum. Amst. 1705. vol. iii. The 
promontory of Africa, and have traded hunost opinion of Pliny the naturalist, with respect 
of its ports ; but, in a considerable part of to both these points, was the same : “ There 
that great continent, they have done little are five divisions of the earth, which are call- 
more than survey its coasts, and mark its ed zones. All that portion which lies near to 
capes and harbours. Its interior regions are the two opposite poles is oppressed with vebe- 
in a great measure unknown. The ancients, ment cold and eternal frost. There, unblest 
who had a very imperfect knowledge of its with the aspect of milder stars, perpetual 

coasts, except where they are washed by the darkness reigns, or at the utmost a feeble 

Mediterranean or Red Sea, were accustomed light reflected from surrounding snows. The 
to penetrate into its inland provinces, and, if middle of the earth, in which is the orbit of 
we may rely on the testimony of Herodotus the sun, is scorched and burnt up with flames 
and Diodorus Siculus, had explored many and fiery vapour. Between these torrid and 
parts of it now altogether unknown. Unless frozen districts lie two other portions of the 
both modes of discovery be united, the geo- earth, which are temperate ; but, on account 
graphical knowlege of the earth must remain of the burning region interposed, there can 
incomplete and inaccurate. be no communication between them. Thus 

„ Heaven has deprived us of three parts of the 

Note [8], Page 8. earth.*’ Lib. ii. c. 68. Strabo delivers his 

The notion of the ancients concerning such opinion to the same effect, in terms no less 
an excessive degree of heat in the torrid zone, explicit: “ The portion of the earth which 
at reudered it uninhabitable, and their persist- lies near the equator, in the torrid tone, is 
ing in this error long after they began to rendered uninhabitable by heat.*' Lib. ii. p. 
have some commercial intercourse with se- 154. To these I might add the authority of 
veral parts of India lying within the tropics, many other respectable philosophers and his- 
must appear so singular and absurd, that it torians of antiquity. 

may not be unacceptable to some of my read- In order to explain the sense in which 
era to .produce evidence of their holding this this doctrine was generally received, we may 
opinion, and to account for the apparent in- observe, that Parmenides, as we are informed 
consistence of their theory with their experi- by Strabo, was the first who divided the 
ence. Cicero, who had bestowed attention earth into five zones, and he extended the 
upon every part of philosophy know n to the limits of the zone which he supposed to be 
ancients, seems to have believed that the torrid uninhabitable on account of beat, beyond the 
cone was uninhabitable, and, of consequence, tropics. Aristotle, as we learn likewise from 
that there could be no intercourse between Strabo, fixed the boundaries of the different 
the northern and southern temperate zones, zones in the same manner as they are defined 
tie introduce* Africanus thus fiddressing the by modern geographers. But the progress 
younger Scipio : " You see this earth encom- of discovery having gradually demonstrated 
passed , and as it were bound in by -certain that several regions of the earth which lay 
tones, of which two at the greatest distance within the tropics were not only habitable, 
frem each other, and sustaining the opposite but populous and fertile, this induced later 
poles of heaven, are frozen with perpetual geographers to circumscribe the limits of the 
cold ; the middle one, and the largest of all, torrid zone. It is not easy to ascertain with 
is burnt with the beat of the sun ; two are precision the boundaries which they allotted 
habitable, the people in the southern one are to it. From a passage in Strabo, who, as 
antipodes to us, with whom we have no con* far as I know, is the only author of antiquity 
nexion.** Somrtium Sdpionit, c. 6. Gemi- from whom we receive any bint concerning 
»Ufi> a Oreek philosopher, contemporary with tbit subject, 1 should conjecture, that those 
Cicero, delivers the same doctrine, not in a who calculated according to the measurement 
popular work, but in his ut fmm* of the earth by Eratosthenes, supposed the 

e treatise purely scientific. « When we torrid sone to comprehend near sixteen de* 
•peak,” aays be, "of the southern temperate greet, about eight on each side of the equa* 
zone, and its inhabitants, and concerning tor ; whereas such as followed the cotnputa* 
those who are called antipodes, it must be tion of Posidonius allotted about twenty four 
always understood, that we have no cer- degrees, or somewhat more than twelve de* 
tain kaowlqp or informattou concerning the greet on each side of the equator, to the tesu 
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rid tone. Strabo, lib. ii. p. 151, Accord, 
mg to the former opinion, about two-thirds 
of that portion of the earth which He* be- 
tween the .tropics was considered as habitable; 
according to the latter, about one-half of it. 
With this restriction, the doctrine of the an- 
cients concerning the torrid sone appears less 
absurd ; and we can conceive the reason of 
their asserting this sone to be uninhabitable, 
even after they bad opened a communication 
with several places within the tropics. When 
men of science spoke of the torrid sone, they 
considered it as it was limited by the defini- 
tion of geographers to sixteen, or at the ut- 
most to twenty-four degrees; and as they 
knew almost nothing of the countries nearer 
to the equator, they might still suppose them 
to be uninhabitable. In loose and popular 
discourse, the name of the torrid zone conti- 
nued to be given to all that portion of the 
earth which lies within the tropics. Cicero 
seems to have been unacquainted with those 
ideas of the later geographers ; and adhering 
to the division of Parmenides, describes the 
torrid sone as the largest of the five. Some 
of the ancients rejected the notion concerning 
the intolerable heat of the torrid sone as a 
popular error. This, we are told by Plu- 
tarch, was the sentiment of Pythagoras ; and 
we learn from Strabo, that Eratosthenes and 
Polybius bad adopted the same opinion, lib. 
ii. p. 154. Ptolemy seems to have paid no 
regard to the ancient doctrine and opinions 
concerning the torrid zone. 

Note [9l, Page 14. 

The court of inquisition, which effectually 
checks a spirit of liberal inquiry, and of lite- 
rary improvement, wherever it is established, 
was unknown in Portugal in the fifteenth 
century, when the people of that kingdom be- 
gan their voyages of discovery. More than 
a century elapsed before it was introduced 
by John III., whose reign commenced A. D. 
1591. 

Note [10], Page 16- 

An instance of this is related by Hacjriuyt, 
upon the authority of the Portuguese histo- 
rian Garcia de Resende. Some English 
merchants having resolved to open a trade 
with, the coast of Guinea, John II. of Por. 
tugal despatched ambassadors to Edward 
IV., in order to lay before him the right 
which be had acquired by the Pope's bull 
to the dominion of that country, and to re- 
quest of him to prohibit bis subjects to pro- 
secute their intended voyage. Edward was 
so much satisfied with the exclusive title of 
the Portuguese, that he issued his orders iu 
the terms which they desired. Hackluyt, 
Navigations, Voyages, and Traffics of the 
English, vol. ii part ii p. 2. 

JfQTM [11], Eifi* 19. 

tie time of Columbus's death may be 
firjfU 
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nearly ascertained by the following circum- 
stances. It appears from the fragment of a 
letter, addressed by him to Ferdinand and 
Isabella, a. D. 1501, that he bad, at that 
time, been engaged forty years in a seafaring 
life. In another letter he informs them, that 
he went to sea at the age of fourteen : from 
those facts it follows, that he was born a» d. 
1447. Life of Christo. Columbus, by his 
son Don Ferdinand. Churchill's Collection 
of Voyages, voL ii. p. 484, 485. 

Note [19], Page 21. 

The spherical figure of the earth was known 
to the ancient geographers. They invented 
the method, still in use, of computing the 
longitude and latitude of different places. 
According to their doctrine, the equator, or 
imaginary line which encompasses the earth, 
contained three hundred and sixty degrees; 
these they divided into twenty-four parts, or 
hours, each equal to fifteen degrees. The 
country of the Sera or Sbue 9 being the far- 
thest part of India known to the ancients, 
was supposed by Marinus Tyrius, the most 
eminent of the ancient geographers before 
Ptolemy, to be fifteen hours, or two hundred 
and twenty-five degrees to the east of the 
first meridian, passing through the Fortunate 
Islands. Ptolmasi Geogr. lib. i. c. 11. F 
this supposition was well founded, the coun- 
try of the Seres, or China, was only niue 
hours, or one hundred and thirty-five degrees 
west from the Fortunate or Canary Islands ; 
and the navigation in that direction was much 
shorter than by the course which the Portu- 
guese were pursuing. Marco Polo, in his 
travels, had described countries, particularly 
the island of Cipango or Zipangri, supposed 
to be Japan, considerably to the east of any 
part of Asia known to the ancients. Marcus 
Paulaus de Region. Oriental, lib. ii. c. 70. 
lib. iii. c. 2. Of course, this country, as it 
extended further to the east, was still nearer 
to the Canary Islands. The conclusions of 
Columbus, though drawn from inaccurate 
observations, were just. If the suppositions 
of Marinus had been well founded, and if 
the countries which Marco Polo visited had 
been situated to the east of those whose lon- 
gitude Marinus had ascertained, the proper 
and nearest course to the East Indies must 
have been to steer directly west, Herrera, 
dec, 1. lib. i. c. 2. A more extensive know- 
ledge of the globe has now discovered the 
great error of Marinus, in supposing China 
to be fifteen hours, or two hundred and 
twenty-five degrees east from the Canary Is- 
lands ; and that even Ptolemy was mistaken, 
wbeu he reduced the longitude of China to 
twelve hours, or one hundred and eighty de- 
grees. The longitude of the western fron- 
tier of that vast empire is seven hours, or 
one hundred and fifteen degrees from the 
meridian of the Canary Islands. But Co- 
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j Jumbos followed the light which bis age af- 
forded, end relied upon the authority of 
writers, who were, at that time, regarded as 
the instructors and guides of mankind in the 
science of geography. 

i 

Note [IS], Page 28. 

I As the Portuguese, in making their disco- 
; varies, did not depart far from the coast of 
Africa, they concluded that birds, whose flight 
they observed with great attention, did not 
venture to any considerable distance from 
land. In the infancy of navigation, it was 
not known, that birds often stretched their 
flight to an immense distance from any shore. 
In sailing towards the West- Indian islands, 
birds are often seen at the distance of two 
hundred leagues from the nearest coast. 
Sloane’s Nat. Hist, of Jamaica, vol. i. p. SO. 
Catesby saw an owl at sea, when the ship was 
six hundred leagues distant from land. Nat. 
Hist, of Carolina, pref. p. 7. Hist. Naturelle 
de M. Buflfon, tom. xvi. p. 32. From which 
it appears, that this indication of land, on 
| which Columbus seems to have relied with 
| some confidence, was extremely uncertain. 
This observation is confirmed by Capt. Cook, 
the most extensive and experienced navigator 
of any age or nation. “ No one yet knows 
j (says be) to what distance any of the oceanic 
j birds go to sea ; for my own part, I do not 
| believe that there is one in the whole tribe 
I that can be relied on in pointing out the vi- 
cinity of land.** Voyage towards the South 
• Pole, vol. i. p. 275. 

Note [14], Page SI, 

In a letter of the Admiral's to Ferdinand 
and Isabella, he describes one of the harbours 
in Cuba, with all the enthusiastic admiration 
of a discoverer.-—* 4 1 discovered a river which 
a galley might easily enter : the beauty of it 
induced me to sound, and I found from five 
| to eight fathoms of water. Having proceed - 
[ ed a considerable way up the river, every 
i thing invited me to settle there. The beauty 
| of the river, the clearness of the water, through 
i which I could see the sandy bottom, the tnul- 
! titude of palm trees of different kinds, the 
tallest and finest I had seen, and an infinite 
! number of other large and flourishing trees, 
the birds, and the verdure of the plains are 
so wonderfully beautiful, that this country 
excels all others as far as the day surpasses 
the night in brightness and splendour, so that 
I often laid, that it would be in vain for me 
to attempt to give your Highnesses a full ac- 
count of it, for neither my tongue nor my 
pencouldcorae up to the truth ; and indeed 
I am ao much amazed at the sight of such 
beauty, that I know not how to describe it." 
Life of Colurob. c. SO. 

NOTE f 15], Pkge S2. 

The account which Columbus gives of the 


humanity and orderly behaviour of the na- 
tives on this occasion is very striking. 44 The 
King (says he, in a letter to Ferdinand and 
Isabella) having been informed of our mis- 
fortune, expressed great grief for our loss, 
and immediately sent aboard all the people 
in the place in many large canoes ; we soon 
unloaded the ship of every thing that was up- 
on deck, as the King gave us great assist- 
ance : be himself, with his brothers and re- 
lations, took all possible care that every thing 
should be properly done, both aboard and on 
shore. And, from time to time, he tent some 
of his relations weeping, to beg of me not to 
be dejected, for he would give me all that he 
had. I can assure your Highnesses, that so 
much care would not have been taken in se- 
curing our effects in any part of Spain, aa aril 
our property was put together In one place 
near his palace, until the houses which he 
wanted to prepare for the custody of it, were 
emptied. He immediately placed a guard of 
armed men, who watched during the whole 
night, and those on shore lamented as if they 
had been much interested in our loss. The 
people are so affectionate, so tractable, and ao 
peaceable, that I swear to your Highnesses, 
that there is not a better race of men, nor a 
better country in the world. 1 bey love thdr 
neighbour ns themselves ; their conversation is 
the sweetest and mildest in the world, cheerftri, 
and always accompanied with a smile. And 
although it is true that they go naked, yet your 
Highnesses may be assured that they have 
many very commendable custom* ; the King 
is served with great state, and hit behaviour 
is so decent, that it is pleasant to see him, as 
it is likewise to observe the wonderful me- 
mory which these people have, and their de- 
sire of knowing every thing, which leads 
them to inquire into its causes and effects." 
Life of Columbus, c. 82. It is probable that 
the Spaniards were indebted for this officious 
attention, to the opinion which the Indians 
entertained of them as a superior order of 
beings. 

Note [16], Page S4. 

Every monument of such a man as Co- 
lumbus is valuable. A letter which he wrote 
to Ferdinand and Isabella, describing what 
passed on this occasion, exhibits a most strik- 
ing picture of his intrepidity, bis humanity, 
his prudence, his public spirit, and courtly 
address. “ I would have been less concern- 
ed for this misfortune had I alone been In 
danger, both because my life is a debt that I 
owe to the Supreme Creator, and because I 
have at other times been exposed to the most 
imminent basard. But what gave me infi- 
nite grief and vexation was, that after h hod 
pleased our Lord to give me frith to under- 
take this enterprise, in which I had nnw been 
to successful, that my opponents would hove 
been convinced, and the glory of your High- 
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by me, Jt'rtUld pinj e [h^ > Di»in«i b ? W * ow " 1 “’ r «»‘l*e *r en- 

to itop «U by tny death. All (hit tahad r £.f. e j U ‘* b “‘ , by “'formation which 
would have been more tolerable, had it not veuel haviM^L^T^ 1 ”? ‘° thairac(iou '»‘. • 
been attended With the Ion of thoae men easter ly wffd. 1 ^ dn, !"/ rom >»• coume by 
I whom I had carried with me, upon promite; the Ind before the ® ** to 

of fee greatest prosperity, who, teeing them- fcnntJlTla Ia " ded on the coast of an un- 
•elves in such distress, cursed not only their difficulty "thP'nita *” ** returned widl 

coming along with me, but that fear and awe »h» * " e pi and lbree #ai l° r8 i being 

of me which prevented them from refurningt whi^L^* *" MS 

«• they often had resolved to have done a c T suffered » from want of provi- 

But besides all this, my sorrow was greatly a fX'dtl* ^ SLi^ !° n ? v °y a « e - 
increased by recollecting that I had left «n riiJri k * t m their arnval > a11 the four 
two sons at school at Cordova, destitute of 5J 1 ? bavin * *"* "* d ved into 

friends, in a foreign country, when it could !r , h u j® °f Columbus, his intimate friend 
not in .11 probability be Tniwn tSa! I bad * h ' m ' ba *" bia d * a *> the iSe 

done such services as might induce your High- made^nTLThXk *“ h * d acddenta Ily 

nesses to remember them. And though I Zr'l of th h “ P#pers » staining k 

comforted myself with the faith that our LorH J . , J °* . tbe vo y a 8 e > which served as a 

would not permit that, which tended so r^ch marl Is for XV " V nd ? rtakin * Go- 

to tbe glory of his Church, and which I had who ^nl JlJ know * “ tbe author 
brought about with so much trouble, to re- rircum B tI„t J* ^ H J* L C * 13 « E very 
main imperfect, yet I considered, that, on ac north vVh de8 | tI,ute of eviden <* to sup- 
count of my sins, it was bis will to deprive its destinariln^V '** ° ame U,e veswl n«* 
me of that glory, which I might have 2KT ♦ iT !? * known * 8011110 P^tend that 

ed in this*worid. While in thU conS IT ”*** *■ 

state, I thought on the good fortune whilh nari« Ir In M a*- Sa,I,n ? ,lther t0 the Ca- 
accompanies your Highnesses, and imaxrinprf nul ’ * Ude,ra 1 others, that it was a 
that although I should perish, and the ^swl fvgZn 2 ^ i? I others, 

be lost, it was possible that you might some- Girin** ® bi P trad **>& on the coast of 
how come to tbe knowledge of my voyaT known *. I n ° f 7" pilot is un. 
and the success with which it w.. m L 23 S of f he p? rt *•» which' 


•ud the success with which it ws. attendfd’ behldedfnh- “ th “ ° f the P° rt !n 
For that reason X wrote upon “e landed on his return. According to 

with Ihe brevity which the situatioifreouired. mIT;'" 5 * Ceord j. n « “> Mhe 


»g to some, 
others, in 


*« “f“ ofth « f»"W. ‘he character of £2£T ’"V* £ *- 

the inhabitants, and tliat your Highnesses* th* .* " e J na * de8 » or Pet. Martyr, 

subjects were left in posseJon of XhTl with til ‘ ‘ d° f C ° lumbu8 ‘ 
had discovered. Having sealed this writinc- rli judgment, passes over it in 

I addressed it to your HigbneMei :^ "* d '* £ Z ? *** notice of this report, 

raised a thousand ducau to anTperson who ut considers it as a tale fit only to amuse 
ehould deliver it mj, lo^atif .C?o re £ t* H,aU " b - i5 ' 2 - A. Colo*. 

er found it, the promised reward rrdght me- Ca n anW and C °' ml> we *‘ from ‘he 

vail on them not to give tbe mtom^ J Z thor» h!l " **> some >“*r •»- 

another. I then caused a great cask to lie nmnf w B, !f? 0Bed * ^ bflt th,s uniformity is a 
brought to me, and wrapping up the nareh Hr i * ^° ded some previous 

cdte of wax, X put H into the cade, and hav- - "- " P ? Wbicb h - e found « d «D his hope, 
■ng stopped it well, I cast it into the , e .. he mu^T^.Vn^ b ^ d,n * * »«•«% courw,- 
All the men believed that it was some act of the * . ? * rri ’ e •» *ho»e regions of 

devotion. Imagining that this might tni belief by ,he ,* Dci « n **- Hi. firm 

drnnee to b. taken up, » th. d>ip, fpp™” ^ul.nd.n ^ led him *» teke ibet 
• d «»«•«• «• Spain, I made enotber packet Thl’u.? d ! j ur, “' 11 w «hout deviation, 
like tbe firtt, end placed it at tha top of the have calledin nuJwt, n0 n^* °“ ,y people *ho I 
poop,' so tbht if die ship sunk, the cask re- the bonour ^f umbu *’* c,Iun ' to 

mainiag above water might be committed to Some German d i ‘ c ? T e T ed America, 
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excited a desire of exploring those regions, 
the situation and qualities of which he bad 
been accustomed, under that able master, to 
investigate and describe. Under the patro- 
nage of the Duchess of Burgundy he repair- 
ed to Lisbon, whither the fame of the Portu- 
guese dicoveries invited all the adventurous 
spirits of the age. There, as we learn from 
Herman Schedel, of whose Chronicon Mundi 
a German translation was printed at Nurem- 
berg, a. D. 1493, his merit as a cosmographer 
raised him, in conjunction with Diego Cano, 
to the command of a squadron fitted out for 
discovery in the year 1483. In that voyage, 
he is said to have discovered the kingdom of 
Congo. He settled in the island of Fayal, 
one of the Azores, and was a particular friend 
of Columbus. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. i. c. 2. 
Magellan had a terrestrial globe made by Be- 
haim, on which he demonstrated the course 
that he proposed to hold in search of the com- 
munication with the South Sea, which he af- 
terwards discovered. Gomara, Hist. c. 19. 
Herrera, dec. 11. lib. ii. c. 16. In the year 
1492, Behaim visited his relations in Nurem- 
berg, and left with them a map drawn with 
his own hand, which is still preserved among 
the archives of the family. Thus far the story 
of Martin Behaim seems to be well authenti- 
cated ; but the account of his having discover- 
ed any part of the New World appears to be 
merely conjectural. 

In the first edition, as I had at that time 
hardly any knowledge of Behaim but what I 
derived from a frivolous dissertation ‘ De 
vero Novi Orbis Inventors,* published at 
Francfort, a. D. 1714, by Jo. Frid. Stuve- 
nius, I was induced, by the authority of Her- 
rera, to suppose that Behaim was not a na- 
tive of Germany ; but from more full and ac- 
curate information, communicated to me by 
the learned Dr. John Reinold Forster, I am 
now satisfied that 1 was mistaken. Dr. For- 
ster has been likewise so good as to favour 
me with a copy of Behaira’s map, as publish- 
ed by Doppelmayer in bis account of the 
Mathematicians and Artists of Nuremberg. 
From this map, the imperfection of cosmo- 
grapbical knowledge jat that period is mani- 
fest. Hardly one place is laid down in its 
true situation. Nor can I discover from it 
any reason to suppose that Behaim had the 
least knowledge of any region in America. 
He delineates, indeed, an island to which he 
gives the name of St. Brandon. This, it is 
imagined, may be some part of Guiana, sup- 
posed at first to be an island. He places it 
in die same latitude with the Cape Verd isles, 
and t suspect it to be an imaginary island 
which has been admitted into some ancient 
maps on no better authority than the legend 
of the Irish St. Brandon or Brendan, whose 
atory is so childishly fabulous as to be unwor- 
thy of any notion* Girald. Cambriensis ap. 
Missingham $orilegium Sanctorum, p. 427. 


The pretensions of the Welsh to the die* 
covery of America seem not to rest on a 
foundation much more solid. In the twelfth 
century, according to Powel, a dispute having 
arisen among the sons of Owen Guyaeth, 
King of North- Wales, concerning the suc- 
cession to his crown, Madoc, one of (Nr 
number, weary of this contention, betook 
himself to sea in quest of a more quiet settle- 
ment. He steered due west, leaving Ireland 
to the north, and arrived in an unknown 
country, which appeared to him so desirable, 
that he returned to Wales, and carried thither 
several of his adherents and companions. 
This is said to have happened about the year 
1 1 70, and after that, he and his colony were 
heard of no more But it is to be observed, 
that Powell, on whose testimony the authen- 
ticity of this story rests, published hit history 
above four centuries from the date of the e- 
vent which he relates. Among a people as 
rude and as illiterate as the Welsh at that pe- 
riod, the memory of a transaction so remote 
must have been very imperfectly preserved, 
and would require to be confirmed by some 
author of greater credit, and nearer to era of 
Madoc’s voyage than Powell Later anti- 
quaries have indeed appealed to the testimony 
of Meredith ap Rees, a Welsh bard, who died 
a. D. 1477. But be, too, lived at such a 
distance of time from tbe event, that be can- 
not be considered as a witness of much more 
credit than Powell. Besides, his verses, pub- 
lished by Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 1., convey no 
information, but that Madoc, dissatisfied with 
bis domestic situation, employed himself in 
searching the ocean for new possessions. But 
even if we admit the authenticity of Powell's 
atory, it does not follow that the unknown 
country which Madoc discovered by steering 
west, in such a course as to leave Ireland to 
the north, was any part of America. The 
naval skill of the Welsh in tbe twelfth cen- 
tury was hardly equal to such a voyage. If 
he made any discovery at all, it is more prob- 
able that it was Madeira, or some other of tbe 
western isles. Tbe affinity of tbe Welsh 
! language with some dialects spoken in Ameri- 
ca, has been mentioned as a circumstance 
which confirms tbe truth of Madoc*s voyage. 
But that affinity has been observed in so few 
instances, and in some of these is so obscure, 
or so fanciful, that no conclusion can be 
drawn from tbe casual resemblance of a small 
number of words. There is a bird, which, 
as far as is yet known, is found only on tbe 
coasts of South America, from Port Desire 
to the straits of Magellan. It is distinguish- 
ed by the name of Penguin* This word in 
the Welsh language signifies White-Heed, 
Almost all the authors who favour the pre- 
tensions of the Welsh to the discovery of A- 
vnerica, mention this as an irrefragable proof 
of tbe affinity of the Welsh language with 
that spoken in Ibis region of America* * But , 
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Mr. Pennant, who hat given a scientific de- 
scription of the Penguin, observes, that all 
the birds of this genus have black heads, “ so 
that we must resign every hope (adds lie) 
founded on this hypothesis, of retrieving the 
Cambrian race in the New World." Philos. 
Transact, vol. lviii. p. 91, Sc c. Besides this, 
if the Welsh, towards the close of the twelfth 
century, had settled in any part of America, 
some remains of the Christian doctrine and 
rites must have been found among their de- 
scendants, when they were discovered about 
three hundred years posterior to their migra- 
tion ; a period so short, that, in the course 
of it, we cannot well suppose that all Euro- 
pean ideas and arts would be totally forgotten. 
Lord Littelton, in his notes to the fifth book 
of his History of Henry II., p. 371, has ex- 
amined what PoWell relates concerning the 
discoveries made by Madoc, and invalidates 
the truth of his story by other arguments of 
great weight. 

The pretensions of the Norwegians to the 
discovery of America seem to be better found- 
ed than those of the Germans or Welsh. 
The inhabitants of Scandinavia were remark- 
able in the middle ages for the boldness and 
extent of their maritime excursions. In 874, 
the Norwegians discovered, and planted a 
a colony in Iceland. In 982, they discover- 
ed Greenland, and established settlements 
there. From that, some of their navigators 
proceeded towards the west, and discovered 
a country more inviting than those horrid re- 
gions with which they were acquainted. Ac- 
cording to their representation, this country 
was sandy on the coasts, but in the interior 
parts level and covered with wood, on which 
account they gave it the name of Hell* land, 
and Mark-land, and having afterwards found 
some plants of the vine which bore grapes, 
they called it Win-laruL The credit of this 
Story rests, as far as I know, on the authority 
of the taga, or chronicle of King Olaus, com- 
posed by Snorro Sturlonides, or Sturlutont , 
published by Perinskiold, at Stockholm, a. 
D. 1697. As Snorro was bom in the year 
1 179, his chronicle might be compiled about 
two centuries after the event which he relates. 
His account of the navigation and discoveries 
of JNora, »nd his companion Lutf, is a very 
ruda confused tale, p. 104, 110, 326. It is 
impossible to discover from him what part 
of America it was in which the Norwegians 
landed. According to his account of the 
length of the days and nights, it must have 
been as far north as the fifty-eighth degree of 
latitude, on some part of the coast of Labra- 
dpre, approaching near to the entry of Hud- 
son’s Straits. Grapes, certainly, are not the 
production of that country. Torfeus sup- 
poses that there is an error in the text, by 
rectifying of which the place where the Nor- 
wegians landed may be supposed to be titu*t- 
edin latitude 49?. But neither is that the 


region of the vine in America. From perus- 
ing Snorro** tale, I should think that the 
situation of Newfoundland corresponds best 
with that of the country discovered by the 
Norwegians. Grapes, however, are not the 
production of that barren island. Other con- 
jectures are mentioned by M. Mallet, Introd. 
i l'Hist* de Dennem. 175, &c. I am not 
sufficiently acquainted with the literature of 
the north to examine them. It seems mani- 
fest, that if the Norwegians did discover any 
part of America at that period, their attempts 
to plant colonies proved unsuccessful, and all 
knowledge of it was soon lost. 

Note [18], Page 36. 

Peter Martyr, ab Angleria, a Milanese 
gentleman, residing at that time in the court 
of Spain, whose letters contain an account of 
the transactions of that period, in the order 
wherein they occurred, describes the senti- 
ments with which be himself and his learned 
correspondents were affected, in very striking 
terms. “ Prae laetitia prosiluisse te, vixque 
a lachrymis prae gaudio temperasse, quando 
literas adspexisti meas quibus, de antipodum 
orbe latenti haqtenus, te certiorem feci, mi 
suavissime Pomponi, insinuasti. Ex tuis ip- 
se literis colligo, quid senseris. Sensisti 
autem, tantique rem fecisti, qu&nti virum 
summa doctrina insignitum decuit. Quis 
namque cibus sublimibus praestari potest in- 
geniis, isto suavior ? quod condimentum gra- 
tius ? A me facio conjecturam. Beati sentio 
spiritus meos, quando accitos alloquor pru- 
dentes aliquos ex his qui ab ea redeunt pro- 
vincia. Implicent animos pecuniarum cu- 
roulis augendis miseri avari, libidinibus ob- 
scceni; nostras nos mentes, postquam Deo 
pleni aliquando fuerimus, contemplando, hu- 
juscemodi rerum notitiademulciamus." Epist. 
152. Pomponio Leeto. 

Note [19], Page 40. 

So firmly were men of science in that age 
persuaded that the countries which Columbus 
•had discovered were connected with the East- 
Indies, that Bernaldes, the Cura de los Pala- 
cios, who seems to have l^een no inconsidera- 
ble proficient in the knowledge of cosmogra- 
phy, contends that Cuba was not an island, 
but a part of the continent, and united to the 
dominions of Che Great Khan. This he de- 
livered as his opinion to Columbus himself, 
who was his guest for some time on' his return 
from his second voyage,; and he supports it 
by several arguments, mostly founded on the 
putbority of Sir John Mandeville. MS. pe- 
net me. Antonio Gallo, who was secretary 
to the magistracy of Genoa towards the close 
of the fifteenth century, published a short 
account of the navigations and discoveries of 
his countryman Columbus, annexed to his 
Qpuscula Historic* de Rebus Populi Genu 
ensii ; in which he informs us, from letters of 
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Columbus which he himself had teen, that It tyr and Bentoni, both Italians, could not be 
was hit opinion, founded upon nautical obser- warped by the aame prejudice* Martyr wat 
rations, that one of the ialandt he had disco- a contemporary author ; he reiided in the 
vered waa distant only two hours or thirty court of Spain, and had the best opportunity 
degrees from Cattigara, which, in the charts to be exactly informed with respect to all 
of the geographers of that age, was laid down, public transactions ; and yet neither in bit 
npon the authority of Ptolemy, lib. vii. c. 8. Decads, the first general history published of 
as the roost easterly place in Asia. From the New World, nor in his Epistles, which 
this be concluded, that if some unknown con- contain an account of all the remarkable 
tinent did not obstruct the navigation, there events of his time, does he ascribe to Vespucci 
must be a short and easy access, by bolding a the honour of having first discovered the 
westerly course, to this extreme region of the continent Benxoni went as an adventurer 
East Muratori Scriptores Rcr, ltalicarum, to America in the year 1541, and resided 
vol. xxiii. p. 304* there a considerable time. He appears to 

have been animated with a warm seal for the 
Note [20], Page 41. honour of Italy, his native country, and yet 

Bernaldes, the Cura or rector de los Pal a- does net mention the exploits and discoveries 
cios, a contemporary writer, says, that five of Vespucci. Herrera, who compiled hie 
hundred of these captives were sent to Spain general history of America from the most 
and sold publicly in Seville as slaves ; but authentic records, not only follows those early 
that by the change of climate and their ina- writers, but accuses Vespucci of falsifying 
bility to bear the fatigue of labour, they all the dates of both the voyages which he made 
died in a short time. MS. jkms me. to the New World, and of confounding the 

one with the other, in order that he might 
Note [211, Page. 45. arrogate to himself the*glory of having disco. 

Columbus seems to have formed some vered the continent. Her. dec. 1. lib. iv. c. 
very singular opinions concsrning the coun- 2. He asserts, that in a judicial inquiry into 
tries which be had now discovered. The this matter by the royal fiscal, it was proved 
violent swell and agitation of the waters on by the testimony of Ojeddbhimself, that be 
the coast of Trinidad, led him to conclude touched at Hispaniola when returning to 
this to be the highest psrt of the terraqueous Spain from his first voyage; whereas .Vespue- 
gfobe ; and be imagined that various circum- ci gave out that they returned directly to Ca- 
etances concurred in proving that the sea was diz from the coast of Paris, and touched at 
here visibly elevated. Having adopted this Hispaniola only in their second voyage ; and 
erroneous principle, the apparent beauty of that be had finished the voyage in five months £ 
the country Induced him to fall in with a no- whereas, according to Vespucci’s account, be 
tion of Sir John Mandeville, c. 102, that the had employed seventeen months in perform- 
terrestrial paradise was the highest land in the ing it. Viaggio primo de Am. Vespucci, p. 
earth ; and he believed that he had been so 36. Viag. secundo, p. 45. Herrdra gives a 
fortunate as to discover this happy abode, more full account of this inquest in another 
Nor ought we to think it strange that a per- part of his Decads, and to the same effect, 
son of so much sagacity should be influenced Her. dec. 1. lib. vii. c. 5. Columbus was 
by the opinion or reports of such a fabulous in Hispaniola when Ojeda arrived there, and 
author as Mandeville. Columbus and the had by that time come to an agreement with 
other discoverers were obliged to follow such Roldan, who opposed Ojeda’s attempt to e*« 
guides as they could find j and it appears cite a new insurrection, and, of consequence, 
from several passages in the manuscript of his voyage must have been posterior to that 
Andr. Bernaldes, the friend of Columbus, of the admiral. life of Columbus, c 64. 
that no inconsiderable degree of credit was According to Vespucci’s account, he set out 
given to the testimony of Mandeville in that on bis first voyage, May 10, 1497. Viag. 
age. Bernaldes frequently quotes him, and primo, p. 6. At that time Golumbus waa in 
always with respect. the court of Spain preparing for his voyage, 

and seems to have enjoyed a considerable de- 
Note 1 22 1 , Page 49. gree of favour. The afikirs of the New 

It is remarkable that neither Gomara nor World were at this juncture under the direc- 
Oviedo, the most ancient Spanish historians tion of Antonio Torres, a friend of Columbus, 
Of America, nor Herrera, consider Ojeda, or It is not probable, that at that period a com. 
his companion Vespucci, as the first discover- mission would be granted to another person, 
er» of the continent of America. They uni- to anticipate the admiral, by undertaking a 
forroly ascribe this honour to Columbus, voyage which he himself Intended to per form, 
Some have supposed that national resentment Fonseca, who patronised Ojeda, and granted 
against Veepticrf, for deserting the service of the licence for bis voyage, was not recalled to 
Spain, and entering into that of Portugal, court, and reinstated in the direction of 1 0* 
may have prompted these writers to conceal dUn afikirs, until the death of Prince John, 
the actions which ho performed. But Mar- which happened September ftWfr P, Him* 
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tyr, Ep. 182, swerai month* posterior to the 
thne *t which Vespucci pretend* to have set 
oat upon hi* voyage. A life of Ve*pucci wai 
published at Florence by the Abate Bandini, 
A. D* 1748, 4to. It i* a work of no merit, 
written with little judgment, and less can- 
dour. He contends for hit countryman’* 
title to the discovery of the continent with all 
the blind seal of national partiality, bnt pro- 
duce* no new evidence to support it. We 
learn from him that Vespucci’s account of 
his voyage was published a* early as the year 
1810, and probably sooner. Vita di Am. 
Vesp. p. 82, At what time the name of 
Ame&ICa came to be first given to the New 
World is not certain. 

Note [23], Page 62. 

The form employed on this occasion serv- 
ed as a model to the Spaniards in all their 
subsequent conquests in America. It is so 
extraordinary in its nature, and gives us such 
an idea of the proceedings of the Spaniards, 
and the principles upon which they founded 
thair right to the extensive dominions which 
they acquired in the New World, that it well 
merits the attention of the reader. “ I A- 
losiso de Ojedo, servant of the most high and 
powerful Kings of Castile and Leon, the 
conquerors of barbarous nations, their mes- 
senger and captain, notify to you and de- 
clare, in as ample form as I am capable, that 
God our Lord, who is one and eternal, creat- 
ed the heaven and the earth, and one man 
and one woman, of whom you and we, and 
all the men who have been or shall be in the 
world, are descended. But as it has come 
to pass through the number of generations 
during more than five thousand years, that 
they have been dispersed into different parts 
of the world, and are divided into various 
kingdoms and provinces, because one coun- 
try was not able to contain them, nor could 
they have found in one the means of subsist- 
ence and preservation ; therefore God our 
Lord gave the charge of all those people 
to one man named St. Peter, whom he con. 
stituted the lord and htad of all the hu- 
man race, that all men, in whatever place 
they are born, or in whatever faith or place 
they are educated, might yield obedience 
unto him. He bath subjected the whole 
world to hie jurisdiction, and commanded 
him to establish his residence in Rome, as 
rim most proper place for the government of 
the world. He likewise promised and gave 
him power to establish his authority in every 
other part of the world, and to judge and 
govern all Christians, Moors, Jews, Gentiles, 
and all other people of whatever sect or faith 
they may be. To him is given the name of 
Pup* which signifies admirable, great father 
and guardian, because he is rim father and 
governor of all men. Those who lived in 
the rime of this holy father obeyed and ae- 
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know! edged him as their Lord and King, 

I and the superior of the universe. The same 
has been observed with respect to them who, 
since his time, have been chosen to the pon- 
tificate. Thus it now continues, and will 
continue to the end of the world. 

“ One of these pontiffs, as lord of the 
world, listh made a grant of these islands, 
and of the Tierra Firmc of the ocean sea, to 
the Catholic Kings of Castile, Don Ferdi- 
nand and Donna Isabella, of glorious memo- 
ry, and their successors, our sovereigns, with 
all they contain, as is more fully expressed 
in certain deeds passed upon that occasion, 
which you may see, if you desire it Thus 
bis Majesty is King and Lord of these 
islands, and of the continent, in virtue of 
this donation ; and, as King and Lord a- 
foresaid, most of the islands to which his ti- 
tle hath been notified have recognised bis 
Majesty, and now yield obedience and sub- 
jection to him as their Lord, voluntarily and 
without resistance ; and instantly, as soon as 
they received information, they obeyed the 
religious men sent by the King to preach to 
them, and to instruct them in our holy faith ; 
and all these, of their own free will, without 
any recompense or gratuity, became Chris- 
tians, and continue to be so; and his Majes- 
ty having received them graciously under his 
protection, has commanded that they .should 
be treated in the same manner as bis other 
subjects and vassals. You are bound and 
obliged to act in the same manner. There- 
fore 1 now entreat and require you to consi- 
der attentively what I have declared to you ; 
and that you may more perfectly comprehend 
it, that you take such time as is reasonable, 
in order that you may acknowledge the 
Church as die superior and guide of the uni- 
verse, and likewise the holy father called the 
Pope, in bis own right, and his Majesty by 
his appointment, as King and sovereign 
Lord of these islands, and of the Tierra 
Firm! ; and that you consent that the afore- 
said holy fathers shall declare and preach to 
you the doctrines above mentioned. If you 
do this, you act well, and perform Uiat to 
which you are bound and obliged ; and liis 
Majesty, and 1 iu his name, will receive you 
with love and kindness, and will leave you, 
your wives and children, free and exempt 
from servitude, and in the enjoyment of all 
you possess, in the same manner as the in- 
habitants of the islands. Besides this, his 
Majesty will bestow upon you many privi- 
lege*, exemptions, and rewards. But if you 
will not comply, or maliciously delay to o- 
bey my injunction, then, with the help of 
God, I will enter your country by force; I 
will carry on war against you with the ut- 
most violence; I will subject you to the yoke of 
obedience to the Church end King; I will 
take your wives and children, and will make 
them slaves, and sell or dispose of them ae- 
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cording to his majesty** pleasure; I will My word* ore, that they fancied the villages 
seize your good*, and do you all the mischief which they saw from their ships *■ to be cities 

• in my power, as rebellious subjects, who will adorned with towers and pinnacles.” By 
not acknowledge or submit to their lawful pinnacle* I meant some elevation above the 
soveseign. And I protest, that all the blood- rest of the building ; and the passage is transr 
shed and calamities which shall follow are to lated almost literally from Herrera, dec. 2. 
be imputed to you, and not to his Majesty, lib. iii. c. 1. In almost all the accounts of 
or to me, or the gentlemen who serve under new countries given by the Spanish discover* 
me ; and as I have now made this declare- ers in that age, the warmth of admiration b 
tion and requisition unto you, I require the conspicuous, and led them to describe these 
notary here present to grant me a certificate new objects in the most splendid terms, 
of this, subscribed in proper form/' Herre- When Cordova and his companions first be* 

• ra, dec. 1. lib* vii. c, 14. held au Indian village of greater mangnitude 

than any they had beheld in the bland*, they 
Note [24], Page 66. dignified it by the name of Grand Cairo , B. 

Balboa, in his letter to tbe King, observes, Diaz, c. 2. From the same cauae Grijalva 
that of the hundred and ninety men whom and his associates thought the country, along 
be took with him, there were never above the coast of which they held their course, en* 
eighty fit for service at one time. So much titled to tbe name of New Spain, 
did they suffer from, hunger, fatigue, and 

sickness. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. x. c. 16. P. Note [28], Page 80. 

Mart. dec. 226. Tbe height of the most elevated point in 

the Pyrenees is, according to M. Cassini, siz 
Note [25], Page 70. thousand six hundred and forty-six feet* 

Fonseca, Bishop of Palencia, the principal The height of the mountain Gemini, in the 
director of American affairs, had eight hun- canton of Berne, is ten thousand one hun- 
dred Indians in property ; tbe commendator dred and ten feet. The height of tbe Peak 
Lope de Concbillos, his chief associate in of Teneriffe, according to the measurement 
that department, eleven hundred ; and other of P. Feuill£, is thirteen thousand one bun- 
favourites had considerable numbers. They dred and seventy-eight feet. The height of 
sent overseers to the island, and hired out Chimborazso, the most elevated point of the 
those slaves to the pbnters. Herrera, dec. Andes, is twenty thousand two hundred and 
1. lib. ix. c. 14. p. 32 5. eighty feet ; no less than seven thousand one 

hundred and two feet above the highest mourn- 
Note [26 1 , Page 77. tain in the ancient continent. Voyage de 

Though America is more plentifully sup- D. Juan Ulloa, Observations Astron. et Phy- 
plied with water than the other regions of siq. tom. ii. p. 114. Tbe line of congelation 
the globe, there is no river or stream of wa- on Chimborazzo, or that part of tbe motnv 
ter in Yucatan. This peninsula projects tain which is covered perpetually with snow, 
from the continent a hundred leagues, but, is no less than two thousand four hundred 
where broadest, does not extend above twen- feet from its summit. Prevot. Hist. Gener. 
ty-five leagues. It is an extensive plain, not des Voyages, vol xiii. p. 636. 
only without mountains, but almost without 

any inequality of ground. Tbe inhabitants Note [29], Page 80. 

are supplied with water from pita, and wher- As a particular description makes a stronger 
ever they dig them, find it in abundance, impression than general assertions, I shall 
It is probable, from all those circumstances, give one of Rio de la Plata by an eye-witness, 
that this country was formerly covered by tbe P. Cataneo, a Modenese Jesuit, who landed 
sea. Her rerse Desari ptio India Occidental^ at Buenos- Ayres in 1749, and thus represents 
p. 14* Histoire Naturelle, par. M. de Buffon, what he felt when such new objects were first 
tom. i. p. 593. presented to bis view. ** While I resided in 

Europe and read in books of history or geo. 
Note [27], Page 78. graph? that tbe mouth of the river de la Plata 

M. Clavigero censures me for hsving re- was a hundred and fifty miles in breadth, 1 
pre^pted the Spaniards who sailed with Cor- considered it as an exaggeration, because in 
. xtrivg/Apd Grijalva, as fancying, in tbe warmth this hemisphere we have no example of such 
imagination, that they saw cities on vast rivers. When I approached its mouth* 
Hid cotA of Tucatap adorned with tower! and I bad tbe most vehement desire to ascertain 
cupola*. I know not what translation of my tbe truth with my own eyes ; and I have 
history he Jus consulted (for his quotation found tbe matter to be exactly as it watt* 
from it k not , taken ftppi the original), but I presented. This I deduce particularly from 
never imagined that any building erected by one circumstance: When we took our denar* 
Americans could suggest tiie idea of a cupola ture from Monte- Video, a fort situated more 
nr dotne* A structure wMch their utmost skill than a hundred miles from the mouth of the 
in architecture, was fdjtopeble of rearing, [river, and where its breadth is considerably 
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diminished, we sailed a complete day before 
we discovered the land on the opposite bank 
of the river ; and when we were in the mid- 
dle of the channel, we could not discern land 
on either side, and saw nothing but the sky 
and water, as if we had been in some great 
ocean. Indeed we should have taken it to be 
sea, if the fresh water of the river, which was 
turbid like the Po, had not satisfied us that it 
was a river. Moreover, at Buenos- Ayres, 
another hundred miles up the river, and 
where it is still much narrower, it is not only 
impossible to discern the opposite coast, which 
is indeed very low and flat, but one cannot 
perceive the houses or the tops of the steeples 
in the Portuguese settlement at Colonia on 
the other side of the river.*’ Lettera prima, 
published by Muratori, II Cbristianesimo 
Felice, die. i. p. 257. 

Note [so], Page 81. 

Newfoundland, part of Nova Scotia, and 
Canada, are the countries which lie in the 
same parallel of latitude with the kingdom of 
France ; and in every part of these the water 
ef the rivers is frozen during winter to the 
thickness of several feet ; the earth is covered 
with snow as deep ; almost all the birds fly, 
during that season, from a climate where they 
could not live. The country of the Esqui- 
maux, part of Labrador, and the countries 
on the south of Hudson’s Bay, are in the 
same parallel with Great Britain ; and yet in 
all these the cold is so intense, that even the 
industry of Europeans has not attempted 
cultivation. 

Note [31], Page 81. 

Acosta is the first philosopher, as far as I 
know, who endeavoured to account for the! 
different degrees of heat in the old and new 
continents, by the agency of the winds which 
blow in each. Hist. Moral. Ac. lib. ii. and 
iii. M. de Buffon adopts this theory, and 
has not only improved it by new observa- 
tions, but has employed his amazing powers of 
descriptive eloquence in embellishing and 
placing it in the most striking light Some 
remarks may be added, which tend to illus- 
trate more fully a doctrine of much import- 
ance in every inquiry concerning the temper- 
ature of various climates. 

When a cold wind blows over land, it 
must in its passage rob the surface of some 
of ha beat By means of this, the coldness 
of the wind is abated. But if it continue to ! 
blow in the same direction, H will come, by 
degrees, to pass over a surface already cool- 
ed, and will suffer no longer any abatement 
of its own keenness. Thus, as it advances 
oval* large tract of land, it brings on all the, 
- severity of intense frost j 

.. Let the same wind blow over an extensive 
and deep see; the superficial water must be 
t^meiliatefy cooled to a certain degree, and 


the wind proportionally warmed. But the 
superficial and colder water becoming specifi- 
cally heavier than the warmer water below it, 
descends ; what is warmer supplies its place, 
which, as it comes to be cooled in its turn, 
continues to warm tbe air which passes over 
it, or to diminish its cold. This change of 
the superficial water and successive ascent of 
that which is warmer, and the consequent 
successive abatement of coldness in the air, is 
aided by the agitation caused in the sea by 
tbe mechanical action of the wind, and also 
by the motion of the tides. This will go on, 
and the rigour of the wind will continue to 
diminish, until the whole water is so far 
cooled that the water on the surface is no 
longer removed from the action of the wind, 
fast enough to binder it from being arrested 
by frost. Whenever the surface freezes, the 
wind is no longer warmed by the water from 
below, and it goes on with undirainisbed cold. 

From those principles may be explained 
the severity of winter frosts in extensive con- 
tinents ; their mildness in small islands ; and 
the superior rigour of winter in those parts 
of North America with which we are best ac- 
quainted. In tbe north-west parts of Eu- 
rope, the severity of winter is mitigated by 
the west winds, which usually blow in tbe 
months of November, December, and part of 
January. 

On the other hand, when a warm wind 
blows over land, it heats tbe surface, which 
must therefore cease to abate the fervour of 
the wind. But the same wind blowing over 
water, agitates it, brings up the colder water 
from below, and thus is continually losing 
somewhat of its own heat. 

But the great power of the sea to mitigate 
the heat of the wind or air passing over it, 
proceeds from the following circumstance: 
— that ou account of tbe transparency of 
the sea, its surface cannot be heated to a 
great degree by the sun’s rays ; whereas the 
ground, subjected to their influence, very 
soon acquires great beat. When, therefore, 
the wind blows over -a torrid continent, It is 
soon raised to a beat almost intolerable ; but 
during its passage over an extensive ocean, 
it is gradually cooled ; to that on its arrival 
at the farthest shore, it is again fit for respira- 
tion. 

Those principles will account for tbe sul- 
try heats of large continents in the torrid 
zone ; for the mild climate of islands in the 
same latitude; and forth 
in summer which large 
the temperate or 
enjoy when comp 
The heat of a cli 
tbe immediate e 
their continued 
they have 

mains for som^iAwy the £Qs is 

the reason w 
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in tbe afte rnoo n , the summer warmest about 
the middle of July, and the winter coldest 
about the middle of January. 

The forests which co ver America, and hinder 
the sun-beam* from heating tbe ground, are 
a great cause of tbe temperate climate in the 
equatorial parts. The ground not being 
heated, cannot beat tbe air $ and tbe leaves, 
which receive tbe rays intercepted from the 
ground, have not a mass of matter sufficient 
to absorb beat enough for this purpose. Be* 
aides, it is a known fact, that tbe vegetative 
power of a plant occasions a perspiration 
from the leaves in proportion to the heat to 
which they are exposed ; and, from the nature 
of evaporation, this perspiration produces a 
cold in the leaf proportional to the perspira- 
tion. Thus the effect of the leaf in heating 
the air in contact with it, is prodigiously di- 
minished. For those observations, which 
throw much additional light on this curious 
subject, I am indebted to my ingenious friend, 
Mr. Robison, professor of natural philosophy 
in the university of Edinburgh. 

Not* [S2\ Page 81. 

Tbe climate of Brasil has been described 
by two eminent naturalists, Piso and Mar- 
grave, wbo observed it with a philosophical 
accuracy for which we search in vain the ac- 
counts of many other provinces in America. 
Both represent it as temperate and mild, when 
compared with the climate of Africa. They 
ascribe this chiefly to the refreshing wind 
which blows continually from the sea. The 
air is not only cool, but chilly through the 
night, in so much that the natives kindle Ares 
every evening in their huts. Piso de Medi- 
cine Brasitiensi, lib. i. p. 1, &c. Margra- 
vius Histor. Rerum Natural. Brasil ias, lib. 
viii. c. S. p. 264. Nieuhoff, who resided 
long in Brasil, confirms their description. 
Churchill's Collection, vol. ii. p. 26. Gu- 
milla, who was a missionary many years a- 
mong the Indians upon the river Oriuoco, 
gives m similar description of the temperature 
of the climate there. Hist, de l’Orenoque, 
tom. i. p. 26. P. Acugna felt a very con- 
siderable degree of cold in the countries on 
tbe banks of the river Amazons. Relat vol. 
lb p. 56. M.’ Biet, wbo lived a consider- 

able time in Cayenne, gives a similar account 
of tbe temperature of that climate, and a- 
acribet it to tbe tame cause. Voyage de la 
France, Equinox, p. 330. Nothing can be 
mote different from these descriptions than 
tfaatof tbe burning beat of tbe African coast 
given by ft Adanson. Voyage to Senega), 


Not* [S3], Pige 82. 

Two jftnucb frigate* were sent upon a voy- 
age diaoovary la tbe year 1739. In lati- 
tude eeiub, they begin to feel a consider- 
able d^rae of Cold. In latitude 48°, they 


met with islands of floating ice. Hittoire de* 
Navigations aux Terres Australes, tom. Ii. p. 
256, &c» Dr. Halley fell in with ice in lati- 
tude 59°. Id. tom. i. p. 47. Commodore 
Byron, when on the coast of Patagonia, lati- 
tude 50° S3 7 south, on the fifteenth of De- 
cember, which is midsummer in that part of 
the globe, the twenty-first of December being 
tbe longest day there, compares tbe climate 
to that of England in tbe middle of winter. 
Voyages by Hawkesworth, i. 25. Mr. Banka 
having landed on Terra del Fuego, in the 
Bay of Good Success, latitude 55°, on tbe 
sixteenth of January, which corresponds to 
the month of July in our hemisphere, two of 
his attendants died in one night of extreme 
cold, and all the party were in the most 
imminent danger of perishing. Id. ii. 51, 
52. By the fourteenth of March, correspond- 
ing to September in our hemisphere, winter 
was set in with rigour, and the mountains 
were covered with snow. Ibid. 72. Cap- 
tain Cook, in his voyage towards tbe South 
Pole, furnishes new and striking instances of 
the extraordinary predominance of cold in 
this region of the globe. “ Who would have 
thought (says he) that an island of no greater 
extent than seventy leagues in circuit, situat- 
ed between the latitude of 54° and 55°, 
should, in the very height of summer, be in a 
manner wholly covered, many fathoms deep, 
with frozen snow ; but more especially the S. 
W. coast ? The very summit! of the lofty 
mountains were cased with snow and ice; 
but the quantity that lay in the valleys is in- 
credible ; and at the bottom of the bays the 
coast was terminated by a wall of ice of con- 
siderable height." Vol. ii. p. 217. 

In some places of the ancient continent, an 
extraordinary degree of cold prevails in very 
low latitudes. Mr. Bogle, io bis embassy 
to the court of the Delai.lAma, passed the 
winter of tbe year 1774 at Chamnpnning, in 
latitude 31° 89'- N. He often found tbe 
thermometer in his ^oom twenty-nine degrees 
under the freezing point by Fahrenheit's scale; 
and in the middle of April the standing 
waters weie all frozen, and heavy showers of 
snow frequently fell. The extraordinary ele- 
vation of tbe country seems to be the cause 
of this excessive cold. In travelling from 
Indottan to Thibet, the ascent to the summit 
of tbe Boutan mountains it very great, but 
tbe descent on tbe other side is not in equa. 
proportion. Tbe kingdom of Thibet is an 
elevated region, extremely here and desolate. 
Account of Thibet, by Mr. Stewart, read in 
the Royal Society, p. 7. The extraordinary 
cold in low latitudes in America cannot ts 
accounted for by tbe same cause. Those re- 
gions are not remarkable for elevation. Sbmt 
of them are countries depressed and level. 

Tbe most obvious and probable cause of 
tbe superior degiei f cold towards the south- 
ern exttwmft y of America, seem* to be tbe 
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form of the continent there. Its breadth gra- 
dually decreases as it stretches from St. An 
tonio southwards, and from the bay of St. 
Julian to the Straits of Magellan its dimen- 
sions are much contracted. On the east and 
west sides, it is washed by the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans. From its southern point it is 
probable that a great extent of sea, without 
any considerable tract of land, reaches to the 
Antarctic pole. In whichever of these direc- 
tions the wind blows, it is cooled before ir 
approaches the Magellanic regions, by pas- 
sing over a vast body of water ; nor is the 
land there of such extent, that it can recover 
any considerable degree of beat in its progress 
over it. These circumstances concur in ren- 
dering the temperature of the air in this dis- 
trict of America more similar to that of an 
insular, than to that of a continental climate, 
and hinder it from acquiring the same degree 
of summer heat with places in Europe and 
Asia in a corresponding northern latitude. 
The north wind is the only one that reaches 
this part of America, after blowing over a 
great continent. But from an attentive 
survey of its position, this will be found to 
have a tendency rather to diminish than aug- 
ment the degree of heat. The southern ex- 
tremity of America is properly the termina- 
tion of the immense ridge of the Andes, 
which stretches nearly in a direct line from 
north to south, through the whole extent of 
the continent. The most sultry regions in 
South America, Guiana, Brasil, Paraguay, 
and Tucuman, lie many degrees to the east 
of the Magellanic regions. The level coun- 
try of Peru, which enjoys the tropical heats, 
Is situated considerably to the west of them. 
The north wind then, though it blows over 
land, does not bring to the southern extremi- 
ty of America an increase of heat collected in 
its passage over torrid regions ; but before it 
arrives there, it must have swept along the 
summits of the Andes, and comes impregnat- 
ed with the cold of that frozen region. 

Though it be now demonstrated that there 
Is no southern continent in that region of the 
globe which It was supposed to occupy, it ap- 
pears to be certain, from Captain Cook's dis- 
coveries, that there is a large tract of land 
near the south pole, which is the * source of 
most of the ice spread over the vast southern 
ocean. Vol ii. p. 2S0, 239, & c. Whether 
the influence of this remote frozen continent 
may 'reach the southern extremity of America, 
ana affect its climate, is an inquiry not un- 
worthy of attention. 

NOT® [34], Page 82. 

M. Condamine is one of the latest and 
moat accurate observers of the interior state 
of South America. “ After descending from 
the Andes (says be), one beholds a vast and 
uniform prospect of water and verdure, end 
a^nf more. One treads upon the earth, 
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but does not see it ; as it is so entirely cover- 
ed with luxuriant plants, weeds, and shrubs, 
that it would require a considerable degree of 
labour to clear it for the space of a foot." 
Relation abregS d'un Voyage, &c. p. 48. 
One of the singularities in the forests is a sort 
of osiers, or withes, called bgucos by the Spa- 
niards, Hanes by the French, and nibbes by 
the Indians, which are usually employed as 
ropes ii America. This is one of the paras!, 
tical plants, which twists about the trees it 
meets with, and rising above their highest 
branches, its tendrils descend perpendicularly, 
strike into the ground, take root, rise up a- 
round another tree, and thus mount and de- 
scend alternately. Other tendrils are carried 
obliquely by the wind, or some accident, and 
form a confusion of interwoven cordage, 
which resembles the rigging of a ship. Ban- 
croft, Nat. Hist, of Guiana, p. 99. These 
withes are often as thick as the arm of a man. 
Ib. p. 75. M. Bouguer's account of the 
forests in Peru perfectly resembles this de- 
scription. Voyages au Peru, p. 16. Oviedo 
gives a similar description of the forests in 
other parts of America, Hi9t. lib. ix. p. 144. 
D. The country of the Moxos is so much over- 
flowed, that they are obliged to reside on the 
summit of Kome rising ground during some 
part of the year, and have no communication 
with their countrymen at any distance. Let- 
tres Edifiantes, tom. x. p. 187. Garcia gives 
a full and just description of the rivers, lakes, 
woods, and marshes, in those countries of A- 
merica which lie between the tropics. Origen 
de los Indios, lib. ii. c. 5, § 4, 5. The in- 
credible hardships to which Gonzales Pizar- 
ro was exposed in attempting to march into 
the country to the east of the Andes, convey 
a very striking idea of that part of America 
in its original uncultivated state. Garcil. de 
la Vega, Royal. Comment, of Peru, part ii. 
book iii. c. 2 — 5. 

Note [35], Page 83. 

The animals of America seem not to have 
been always of a size inferior to those in o- 
tber quarters of tire globe. From antlers of 
the moose-deer which have been found in A- 
merica, it appears to have been an animal of 
great size. Near the banks of the Ohio, a 
considerable number of bones of an immense 
magnitude have been found. The place 
where this discovery has been made lies about 
one hundred and ninety miles below the 
junction of the river Scioto with the Ohio. 
It is about four miles distant from the banks 
of the latter, on the side of the marsh railed 
the Salt Lick. The bones He in vast quan- 
tities about five or six feet under ground, 
and the stratum is visible in the hank on the 
edge of the Lick. Journal of Colonel George 
Crctfan, US. j*nes me. This spot seems tq 
he accurately laid down by Evans in his map. 
These bones most have belonged to animals 
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of enormous bulk; but naturalists being ac- 
quainted with no living creature of such site, 
were at first inclined to think that they were 
mineral substances. Upon receiving a great- 
er number of specimens, and after inspecting 
them more narrowly, they 8re now allowed 
to be the bones of an animal. As the ele- 
phant is the largest known quadruped, and 
the tusks which were found nearly resembled, 
both in form and quality, the tusks of an ele- 
phant, it was concluded that the carcases de- 
posited on the Ohio were of that species. 
But Dr. Hunter, one of the persons of our 
age best qualified to decide with respect to 
this point, having accurately examined seve- 
ral parcels of tusks, and grinders, and jaw- 
bones, sent from the Ohio to London, gives 
it as his opinion, that they did not belong to 
an elephant, but to some huge carnivorous 
animal of an unknown species. Phil. Trans- 
act. vol. lviii. p. 34. Bones of the same 
kind, and as remarkable for their size, have 
been found near the mouths of the great ri- 
vers Oby, Jeniseia, and Lena, in Siberia. 
Stralhrenberg Descript . of North and East Parts 
of Europe and Asia, p. 402, &c. The ele- 
phant seems to be confined in his range to 
the torrid zone, and never multiplies beyond 
it. In such cold regions as those bordering 
on the frozen sea he could not live. The 
existence of such large animals in America 
might open a wide field for conjecture. The 
more we contemplate the face of nature, and 
consider the variety of her productions, the 
more we must be satisfied, that astonishing 
changes have been made in the terraqueous 
globe by convulsions and revolutions, of 
which no account is preserved in history. 

Note [36], Page 83. 

This degeneracy of the domestic European 
animals in America may be imputed to some 
of these causes. In the Spanish settlements, 
which are situated either within the torrid; 
zone, or in countries bordering upon it, the ] 
increase of heat, and diversity of food, pre- 1 
vent sheep and horned cattle from attaining | 
the same size as in Europe. They seldom 
. become so fat, and their flesh is not so juicy, 
or of such delicate flavour. In North Ame- 
rica, where the climate is more favourable, 
and similar to that of Europe, the quality of 
the grasses which spring up naturally in their 
pasture grounds is not good. Mitchell, p. 
151. Agriculture is still so much in its in- 
fancy, that artificial food for cattle is not 
railed in any quantity. During a winter, 
long in many provinces, and rigorous in all, 
no proper care is taken of their cattle. The 
general treatment of their horses and horned 
cattle is injudicious and harsh in all the Eng- 
lish colonies. These circumstances contri- 
bute more, perhaps, that any thing pecu- 
liar in the quality of the climate, to the de- 
generacy of breed in the horses, cows, and 


sheep, of many of the North American prc- 
vinces* 

Note [37], Page 8S. 

In the year 1518, the island of Hispaniola 
was afflicted with a dreadful visitation of 
those destructive insects, the particulars of 
which Herrera describes, and mentions a 
singular instance of the superstition of the 
Spanish planters. After trying various me- 
thods of exterminating the ants, they resolved 
to implore protection of the saints ; but as the 
calamity was new, they were at a loss to find 
out the saint who could give them the most 
effectual aid. They cast lots in order to dis- 
cover the patron whom they should invoke. 
The lots decided in favour of St. Saturnimis. 
They celebrated his festival with great solem- 
nity, and immediately, adds the historian, the 
calamity began to abate. Herrera, dec. 2. 
lib. iii. c. 15. p. 107. 

Note [38], Page 84. 

The author of Recherches Philosophiques 
sur les America! ns, supposes this difference in 
beat to be equal to twelve degrees, and that a 
place thirty degrees from the equator in the 
old continent is as w arm as one situated eigh- 
teen degrees from it in America, tom i. p. 1 1. 
Dr. Mitchell, after observations carried on 
during thirty years, contends that the differ- 
ence is equal to fourteen or fifteen degrees of 
latitude. Present State, Ac. p. 257- 

Note [39], Page 84. 

January Sd, 1765, Mr. Bertram, near the 
head of St. John's river, in East Florida, ob- 
served a frost so intense, that in one night the 
ground was frozen an inch thick upon the 
banks of the river. The limes, citrons, and 
banana trees, at St. Augustin, were destroyed. 
Bertram's Journal, p. 20. Other instances 
of the extraordinary operations of cold in the 
southern provinces of North America are col- 
lected by Dr. Mitchell. Present State, p. 
206, Ac. February 7th, 1747, the frost at 
Charlestown was so intense, that a person 
having carried two quart bottles of hot water 
to bed, in the morning they were split to 
pieces, aud the water converted into solid 
lumps of ice. In a kitchen, where there was 
a fire, the water in a jar, in which there waa a 
large live eel, was frozen to the bottom. Al- 
most all the orange and olive trees were de- 
stroyed. Description of South Carolina, 8vo. 
Lond. 1761. 

Nora [40], Page 84. 

A remarkable instance of this occurs In 
Dutch Guiana, a country everywhere level, 
and so low, that during the rainy season# k ja 
usually covered with water near two $et in 
height. This renders the soil so rich, that on 
the surface, for twelve indies in depth, it is a 
stratum of perfect manure, and as such has 
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been transported to Barbadoe*. On the 
banks of the Essequebo, thirty crops of ratan 
canes have been raised successively ; whereas 
in the West-Indian islands not more than two 
is ever expected from the richest land. The 
expedients by which the planters endeavour 
to diminish this excessive fertility of soil are 

| various, Bancroft, Nat Hist, of Guiana, p. 

| 10, Ac. 

i Note [41], Page 88. 

Muller teems to have believed, without 
sufficient evidence, that the Cape had been 
doubled, tom. i. p. 11, Ac. ; and the Imperial 
Academy of St. Petersburg!] give some coun- 
tenance to it, by the manner in which Ttchu- 
kotikoi non is laid down in their charts. But 
I am assured, from undoubted authority, that ( 
no Russian vessel has ever sailed round that 
cape ; and as the country of Tschutki is not 
subject to the Russian empire, it is very im- 
perfectly known. 

Note [42], Page 88. 

Were this the place for entering into a 
long and intricate geographical disquisition, 
many curious observations might arise from 
comparing the accounts of the two Russian 
voyages and the charts of their respective na- 
vigators. One remark is applicable to both. 
We cannot rely with absolute certainty on 
the position which they assign to several of 
the places which they visited. The weather 
was so extremly foggy, that they seldom saw 
the sun or stars ; and the position of the is- 
lands and supposed continents was commonly 
determined by reckoning, not by observation. 
Behring and Tschirikow proceeded much far- 
ther towards the east than Krenitein. The 
land discovered by Behring, which he imagin- 
ed to be part of the American continent, is 
in the 238th degree of longitude from the 
first meridian in the isle of Ferro, and in 58° 
28' of latitude. Tschirikow came upon the 
same coast in long. 24 1°, lat. 56°. Muller, 
i. 248, 949. The former must have advanced 
60 degrees from the port of Petropawlowski, 
from which he took his departure, and the 
Utter €5 degrees. But from the chart of 
Krenitsin’s voyage, It appears that he did not 
sail farther towards the east than the 208th 
degree^ and only 32 degrees from Petropaw- 
lowsk. In 1741, Behring and Tschirikow, 
both in going and returning, held a course 
which was mostly to the south of that chain 
of islands which they discovered; and ob- 
serving the mountainous and rugged aspect 
of the head-lands which they descried to- 
wards the north, they supposed them to be 
promontories belonging to some part of the 
American continent, which, as they fancied, 
stretched as tax south as the Utitude 66, 
In this planner they are laid down in the 
eb*rtpubUihed by Muller, and likewise in a 
manuscript chart drawn by a mate of Beh- 


ring's ship, communicated to me by Mr. Pro- 
fessor Robison. But in 1769 Krenitzin, after 
wintering in the island Alaxa, stood so far 
towards the north in his return, that his course 
lay through the middle of what Behring and 
Tschirikow had supposed to be a continent, 
which he found to be an open sea, and that 
they had mistaken rocky isles for the head- 
lands of a continent. It is probable, that the 
countries discovered in 1741, towards the 
east, do not belong to the American continent, 
but are only a continuation of the chain of 
islands. The number of volcanoes in this 
region of the globe is remarkable. There 
are several in Kamtchatka, and not one 
of the islands, great or small, as far as the 
Russian navigation extends, is without them. 
Many are actually burning, and the moun- 
tains in all bear marks of having been once 
in a state of eruption. Were I disposed to 
admit such conjectures as have found place in 
other inquiries concerning the peopling of A- 
merica, I might suppose that this part of the 
earth, having manifestly suffered violent con- 
vulsions from earthquakes and volcanoes, an 
isthmus, which may have formerly united 
Asia to America, has been broken, and form- 
ed into a cluster of islands by the shock. 

It is singular, that at the very time the 
Russian navigators were attempting to make 
discoveries in the north-west of America, the 
Spaniards were prosecuting the same design 
from another quarter. In 1769, two small 
vessels sailed from Loretto in California, to 
explore the coasts of the country to the north 
of that peninsula. They advanced no far- 
ther than the port of Monte- Rey in latitude 
36. But, in several successive expeditions, 
fitted out from the port of St. Bias in New 
Galicia, the Spaniards have advanced as far as 
the latitude 68. Gozeta de Madrid, March 
19, and May 14, 1776. But as the journals 
of those voyages have not yet been published, 
I cannot compare their progress with that of 
the Russians, or shew how near the naviga- 
tors of the two nations have approached to 
each other. It is to be hoped, that the en- 
lightened minister who has now the direction 
of American affairs in Spain, will not with- 
hold this information from the public. 

Note [48], Page 89. 

Our knowledge of the vicinity of the two 
continents of Asia and America, which was 
very imperfect when I published the History 
of America in the year 1777, is now complete. 
M. Coxe's Account of the Russian Discover 
ies between Asia and America, printed in the 
year 1780, contains many curious and impor- 
tant facts with respect to the various attempts 
of the Russians to open a communication 
with the New World. The history of Urn 
great Voyage of Discovery, begun by Cap- 
tain Cook iu 177 6, and completed by Cap- 
tains Clerk and Gore, published in the year 
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1 780, communicates all the information that 
the curiosity of mankind could desire with 
regard to this subject. 

At my request, my friend Mr. Playfair, 
Professor of Mathematics in the University 
of Edinburgh, has compared the narrative 
and charts of those illustrious navigators, with 
the more imperfect relations and maps of the 
Russians. The result of this comparison I 
communicate in his own words, with much 
greater confidence in his scientific accuracy, 
than 1 could have ventured to place in any 
observations which I myself might have made 
upon the subject. 

“The discoveries of Captain Cook in his 
last voyage have confirmed the conclusions 
which Dr. Robertson had drawn, and have 
connected together the facts from which they 
were deduced. They have now rendered 
it certain that Behring and Tschirikow touch- 
ed on the coast of America in 1741. The 
former discovered land iu Jat, 58 ° 28 ', and 
about 23 6° east from Ferro. He has given 
euch a description of the Bay in which he 
anchored, and the high mountain to the west- 
ward of it, which he calls St. Elias, that 
though the account of his voyage is much a- 
bridged in the English translation, Captain 
Cook recognised the place as he sailed along 
the western coast of America in the year 
1778. The isle of St. Hermogenes, near the 
mouth of Cook's river, Schuraagins Isles on 
the coast of Alashka, and Foggy Isle, retain 
in Captain Cook's chart the names which they 
had received from the Russian navigator. 
Cook’s Voy. vol. ii. p. 347. 

“ Tschirikow came upon the same coast 
about 2° 3<y farther south than Behring, near 
the Mount Edgecumbe of Captain Cook. 

41 With regard to Krenitzin, we learn from 
Coxe’s Account of the Russian Discoveries, 
that he sailed from the mouth of the Kam- 
tchatka river with two ships in the year 1768. 
With his own ship he reached the island 
Oonoiashka,in which there had been a Russian 
settlement since the year 1762, where he 
wintered, probably in the same harbour or bay 
where Captain Cook afterwards anchored. 
The other ship wintered at Alashka, which 
/was supposed to be an island, though it be 
in fact a part of the American continent. 
Krenitzin accordingly returned without know- 
ing that cither of his ships had been on the 
coast of America ; and this U the more sur- 
prising, because Captain Cook has informed 
tss that Alashka is understood to be a great 
continent, both by the Russians and the na- 
tives at Oonolashka. 

H According to Krenitzin, the ship which 
had wintered at Alashka had hardly sailed 
82° to the eastward of the harbour of Su 
Peter and St Paul in Kamtchatka ; but, ac- 
cording to the more accurate charts of Cap- 
tain Cook; it had sailed no less than 37° 17' 
to the eastward of that harbour. There is 


nearly the same mistake of 5° in the longitude 
which Krenitzin assigns to Oonolashka. It 
is remarkabje enough, that in the chart of 
those seas, put into the hand of Captain Cook 
by the Russians on that island, thWe was an 
error of the same kind, and very nearly of 
the same extent. 

“ But what is of most consequence to be 
remarked on the subject is, that the discove- 
ries of Captain Cook have fully verified Dr. 
Robertson’s conjecture, “ that it is probable 
that future navigators in those seas, by steer- 
ing farther to the north than Behring and 
Tschirikow or Krenitzin had done, may find 
that the continent of America approaches still 
nearer to that of Asia.” Vol. ii. p. 43. It 
has accordingly been found that these two 
continents, which, in the parallel of 55 °, or 
that of the southern extremity of Alashka, 
are about four hundred leagues asunder, ap- 
proach continually to one another as they 
stretch together toward the north, until, with- 
in less than n degree from the polar circle, 
they are terminated by two capes, only thir- 
teen leagues distant. The east cape of Asia 
•is in latitude 66° 6', and in longitude 190° 
22' cast from Greenwich ; the western extre- 
mity of America, or Prince of Wales* Cape, 
is in latitude 65° 46', and in longitude 191* 
45'. Nearly in the middle of the uarrow 
strait (Behring's strait) which separates these 
capes, are the two islands of St. Diomede, 
from which both conUnents may be seen. 
Captain King informs us, that as he was sail- 
ing through this strait, July 5, 1779, the fog 
having cleared away, he enjoyed the pleasure 
of seeing from the ship the continents of Asia 
and America at the same moment, together 
with the islands of St. Diomede lying be- 
tween them. Cook's Voy. vol. iii. p. 244, 

“ Beyond this point the strait opens to- 
wards the Arctic Sea, and the coasts of Asia 
and America diverge so far from one another, 
that in the parallel of 69° they are more than 
one hundred leagues asunder. Ib. p. 277. 
To the Gouth of the strait there are a number 
of islands, Clerk’s, King's, Anderson’s, Ac. 
which, as well as those of St. Diomede, may 
have facilitated the migrations of the natives 
from the one continent to the other. C.P- 
tain Cook, however, on the authority of the 
Russians at Oonolashka, and for other good 
reasons, has diminished the number of islinds 
which had been inserted in former charts of 
the northern Archipelago. He bas also placed 
Alashka, or the promontory which stretches 
from the continent of America S. W. towards 
Kamtchatka, at the distance of five degree* 
of longitude farther from the coast of Aria 
than it was reckoned by the Russian naviga- 
tors. 

“The geography of the Old and N«*r 
World is therefore equally Indebted to the 
discoveries made in this memorable voyage ; 
and as many errors hive been corrected, and 
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many deficiencies supplied by means of these much longer voyage; end, however rude they 
discoveries, so the accuracy of some former may have been at some distant period, we can 
observations has been established. The basis scarcely suppose them unequal to a passage 
of the map of the Russian empire, as far as of six or seven leagues. People might have 
regarded Kamtchatka, and the country of the been carried over by accident on floating 
Tschutski, was the position of four places, pieces of ice. They might also have travel- 
Yakutsh, Ocbots, Bolcheresk, and Petropaw- led across on sledges or on foot ; for we have 
lowski, which had been determined by the reason to believe that the strait is entirely 
astronomer Krassilnicow in the year 1744. frozen over in the winter; so that, during 
Nov. Comment. Fetrop. vol. iii. p. 4 65, Ac. that season, the continents, with respect to 
But the accuracy of his observations was the communication between them, may be 
contested by M. Engel, and M. Robert de considered as one land." Letter from Mr. 
Vaugondy; Coxe, Append, i. No. 2. p. 267, Sam well, Scots Magazine for 1788, p. 604. 
272 ; and the former of these geographers It is probable that this interesting portion of 
ventured to take away no less than 28 de* geographical knowledge will, in the course of 
-grees from the longitude, which, on the faith a few years, receive farther improvement, 
of Kra&silnicow’g observations, was assigned Soon after the publication of Captain Cook's 
to the eastern boundary of the Russian em- last voyage, the great and enlightened Sove- 
pire. With how little reason this was done, reign of Russia, attentive to every thing that 
will appear frou^ considering that our British may contribute to extend the bounds of 
navigators, having determined the position of science, or to render it more accurate, formed 
Petropawlowski by a great number of very the plan of a new voyage of discovery, in or- 
accurate observations, found the longitude of der to explore those parts of the ocean lying 
that port 158° 43' E. from Greenwich, and between Asia and America which Captain 
Vts latitude 53 ° 1'; agreeing, the first to less Cook did not visit, to examine more accurate- 
than seven minutes, and the second to less ly the islands which stretch from one eonti- 
than half a minute, with the calculations of nent almost to the other, to survey the north- 
the Russian astronomer : a coincidence which, east coast of the Russian empire, from the 
in the situation of so remote a place, does mouth of the Kovyma, or Kolyma, to the 
not leave an uncertainty of more than four North Cape, and to settle, by astronomical 
English miles, rfnd which, for the credit of observations, the position of each place worth 
science, deserves to be particularly remarked, notice. The conduct of this important en- 
The chief error in the Russian maps has been terprise is committed to Captain Billings, an 
in not extending the boundaries of that empire English officer in the Russian service, of 
sufficiently towards the east. For as there was whose abilities for that station it will be deem- 
nothing to connect the land of the Tschutzki ed the best evidence, that he accompanied 
and the north-east point of Asia with those Captain Cook in his last voyage. To render 
places whereof the position had been careful- the expedition more extensively useful, an e- 
ly ascertained, except the imperfect accounts minent naturalist is appointed to attend Cap- 
of Behring's and Synd's voyages, considers- tain Billings. Six years will be requisite for 
ble errors could not fail to be introduced, accomplishing the purposes of the voyage, 
and that point was laid down as not more Coxe, Supplement to Russian Discoveries, p. 
than 23 1 2' east of the meridian of Petropaw- 27, Ac. 
lowski. Coxe, App. i. No. 2. By the ob- 
servations of Captain King, the difference of Note [44], Page 93. 

longitude between Petropawlowski and the Few travellers have bad such opportunity of 
East Cape is 31° 9'; that is 80* 7' greater observing the natives of America, in its vari- 
thao it was supposed to be by the Russian ous districts, as Don Antonio Ulloa. In a 
geographers.' ’---It appears from Cook's and work lately published by him, ho thus de- 
King's Voy. iii. p. 272, that the continents scribes the characteristical features of the 
of Asia and America are usually joined toge- race : *• A very small forehead, covered with 
ther by ice during winter. Mr. Sam well lialr towards its extremities, as far as the mid- 
confinns this account of his superior officer, die of the eye-brows ; little eyes ; a thin nose, 

** At this place, vis. near the latitude of 66° small and bending towards the upper lip ; the 
N. the two coasts are only thirteen leagues Countenance broad ; the ears large ; the hair 
asunder, and about midway between them lie very black, lank, and coarse; the limbs well 
t#o islands, the distance from which to either turned, the feet small, the body of just pro- 
shore is short of twenty miles. At this place portion, and altogether smooth and free from 
the Derives of Asia could find no difficulty in hair, until old age, when they acquire some 
passing over to the opposite coast, which is in beard, but never on the cheeks." Noticias 
sight of their own. That in a course of of Americanas, Ac. p, 307. M. le Chevalier 
year* such an event would happen, either de Pluto, who resided several years In a part 
through design or accident, cannot admit of of America which TJUoa never visited, gives a 
a doubt: The canoes which we saw among sketch of the general aspect of the Indiana 
rite Tschutzki wete capable of performing a J there. " They are all of copper colour, with 
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tome diversity of ibide, not in proportion to 
ibeir distance from tbe equator, but accord- 
ing to tbe degree .of elevation of the ter-, 
ritosy which they inhabit. Those who live 
in a high country are fairer than those in the 
marshy low lands on the coast. Their face 
is round, farther removed, perhaps, than that 
of any people from an oval shape. Their 
forehead is small, the extremity of their ears 
far from the face, their lips thick, their nose 
flat, their eyes black, or of a cbesnut colour, 
small, but capable of discerning objects at a 
great distance. Their hair is always thick 
and sleek, and without any tendency to curl. 
They have no hair on any part of their body 
but tbe bead. At the first aspect, a southern 
American appears to be mild and innocent, 
but on a more attentive view, one discovers 
in bis countenance something wild, distrust- 
ful, and sullen.'* MS. ]>enes me. The two 
portraits, drawn by hands very different from 
those of common travellers, have a near re- 
semblance. 

Note [45], Page 93. 

Amazing accounts are given of the perse- 
vering speed of the Americans. Adair re- 
lates the adventures of a Chikkasah warrior, 
who run through woods and over mountains, 
three hundred computed miles, in a day and a 
half and two nights. Hist, of Amer. Ind. 
396. 

Note [46], Page 94. 

M. Godin le Jeune, who resided fifteen 
years among the Indians of Peru and Quito, 
and twenty years in the French colony of 
Cayenne, in which there is a constant inter- 
course with the Galibis, and other tribes on 
tbe Orinoco, observes, that the vigour of 
constitution among the Americans is exactly 
io proportion to their habits of labour. The 
Indians, in warm climates, such as those on 
! the coasts of the South Sea, on the river of 
j Amasons, and the river Orinoco, are not to 
be compared for strength with those in cold 
countries ; and yet, says be, boats daily set 
out from Para, a Portuguese settlement on 
tbe river of Amazons, to ascend that river 
against tbe rapidity of tbe stream, and with the 
tame crew they proceed to San Pablo, which 
is eight hundred leagues distant. No crew 
pf white people, or even of negroes, would be 
found equal to a task of such persevering 
fttigne, as the Portuguese have experienced, 
and yet tbe Indians, being accustomed to 
this labour from their infancy, perform it. 
MS. jfenetme, 

KOTO [47], Page 96. 

Don Antonio Ulloa, who visited a great 
part of Peru and CblH, tbe kingdom of New 
Grtmada, and several of tbe provinces border- 
ing on the Mexican Gulf, while employed in 
the seme service with tbe French mathemati- 
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dans during the space of ten years, and who 
afterwards bad an opportunity of viewing the 
North- Americans, asserts, N that if we have 
seen one American, we may be said to have 
seen them all, their colour and make ere so 
nearly the same." Notic. Americana*, p. 
308. A more early observer, Pedro de Cieca 
de Leon, one of the conquerors of Peru who 
had likewise traversed many provinces ot 
America, affirms, that tbe people, men end 
women, although there is such a multitude of 
tribes or nations as to be almost innumerable, 
and such diversity of climates, appear never- 
theless like the children of one father and 
mother. Cronica del* Peru, parte i. c. 19. 
There is, no doubt, a certain combination of 
features, and peculiarity of aspect, which 
forms what may be called a European or 
Asiatic countenance. There must likewise 
be one that may be denominated American, 
common to the whole race. This may be 
supposed to strike the traveller at first sight, 
while not only the various shades which dis- 
tinguish people of different regions, but tbe 
peculiar features which discriminate indivi- 
duals, escape tbe notice of a transient obser- 
ver. But when persons who had resided so 
long among the Americans concur in bearing 
testimony to the similarity of their appear- 
ance in every climate, we may conclude that 
it is more remarkable than that of any other 
race. See likewise Garcia Origen de lot 
Indios, p. 54, 242. Torquemado Monarch. 
Indiana, ii. 571. 

Note [48], Page 97. 

M. le Chevalier de Pinto observes, that in 
the interior parts of Brasil, he bad been in- 
formed that some persons resembling the 
white people of Darien have been found j but 
that the breed did not continue, and their 
children became like other Americans. This 
race, however, is very imperfectly known. 
MS. jienet me. 

Note [49], Page 97. 

The testimonies of different travellers, con- 
cerning the Patagonians, have been collected 
and stated with a considerable degree of ac- 
curacy by the author of Recherches Philoeo- 
pbiques, &c. tom. i. 28 1, fee. ; lit. 181, Sec. 
Since the publication of bis work, several 
navigators have visited tbe Magellanic regions, 
and, like their predecessors, differ very wide- 
ly in their accounts of its inhabitants. By 
Commodore Byron and bis crew, who sailed 
through the straits iu 1764, the common alia 
of the Patagonians was estimated to be eight 
feet, and many of them much taller. Phil* 
Transact, vol, lvii. p. 78. By Captain 'Wallis 
and Carteret, who actually measured them in 
1 766, they were found to be from six feet to 
six feet five and seven inches in height* , Phi). 
Trans, vol. lx. p. 22. These, however, saerosto 
have been the very people whose sutanad been • 
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rated so high in the year 1764; for several 
of them had bead* and red baise of the Mine 
kind with what had been put on board Cap- 
tainWaliis's ship, and he naturally concluded 
that they had got these from Mr. Byron. 
Hawkesw. i. In 1767 they were again mea 
tured by M. Bougainville, whose account 
differs little from that of Captain Wallis. 
Voy. 129. To these I shall add a testimony 
of great weight. In the year 1762, Don 
Bernardo Ibegnes de Echararri accompanied 
the Marquis de Valdelirios to Buenos Ayres, 
and resided there several years. He is a 
very intelligent author, and his reputation for 
veracity unimpeached among his countrymen. 
In speaking of the country towards the south- 
ern extremity of America, “ By what Indi- 
ans, 1 * says he, “ is it possessed ? Not cer- 
tainly by the fabulous Patagonians, who are 
supposed to occupy this district. I have 
from many eye-witnesses, who have lived 
among those Indians, and traded much with 
them, a true and accurate description of their 
persons. They are of the same stature with 
Spaniards. I never saw one who rose in 
height two varat and two or three inches,'* 
i. e. about 80 or 81.332 inches English, if 
Echavarri makes his computation according 
to the vara of Madrid. This agrees nearly 
with the measurement of captain Wallis. 
Reyno Jesuitico, 238. Mr. Falkner, who 
resided as a missionary forty years in the 
southern parts of America, says, that “ the 
Patagonians, or Puelches, are a large .bodied 
people ; but I never heard of that gigantic 
race which others have mentioned, though I 
have seen persons of all the different tribes of 
Southern Indians.** Introd. p. 26. M. 
Dobrirh offer, a Jesuit, who resided eighteen 
years in Paraguay, and who had seen great 
numbers of the various tribes which inhabit 
the countries situated upon the Straits of 
Magellan, confirms, in every point, the tes- 
timony of his brother-missionary Falkner. 
Dobrishofier enters into some detail with res- 
pect to the opinions of several authors, con- 
cern! ng the stature of the Patagonians* Hav- 
ing mentioned the reports of some early tra- 
vellers with regard to the extraordinary vise 
of some bones found on that coast which were 
supposed to be human, and having endea- 
voured to shew that these bones belonged to 
some large marine or land animal, he con- 
cludes, 14 de hisce ossibus erode quicquid li- 
buerit, dummodo, me suasore, Patagones 
pro gigantibus desinas habere/* Historia de 
Abtssombus* voL ii. p. 19, Ac. 

Note [50], Page 99. 

Antonio Sanches Ribeiro, a learned and 
ingenious physician, published a dissertation 
in the year 1765, in which he endeavours to 
prove, that this diseas e was not Introduced 
from America, but took its rise in Europe, 
end was brought on by an epi de mical and 
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malignant disorder. Did I choose to enter 
into a disquisition on this subject, which I 
should not have mentioned, if it bad not been 
intimately connected with this part of my in- 
quiries, it would not be difficult to point out 
some mistakes with respect to the facts upon 
which he founds, as well as some errors in the 
consequences which he draws from them. 
The rapid communication of this disease from I 
Spain over Europe, seems however to resem- 
ble the progress of an epidemic, rather than 
that of a disease transmitted by infection. 
The first mention of it is in the year 1 493, 
and before the year 1497 it had made its ap- 
pearance in most countries of Europe, with ) 
such alarming symptoms as rendered it neces- 
sary for the civil magistrate to interpose, in 
order to check its career. — Since the publica- 
tion of this work, a second edition of Dr. 
Sanchez’s Dissertation has been communicat- 
ed to me. It contains several additional facts ! 
in confirmation of his opinion, which is sup- j 
ported with such plausible arguments, as ren- j 
der it a subject of inquiry well deserving the 
attention of learned physicians. 

Note [51], Page 100. j 

The people of Otaheite have no denomina- 
tion for any number above two hundred, ! 
which is sufficient for their transactions. Voy- j 
ages by Hawkesworth, ii. #28. 

Note [52], Page 101. 

As the view which I have given of rude t 
nations is extremely different from that exhl- ! 
bited by very respectable authors, it may be | 
proper to produce some of the many autbori- I 
ties on which I found my description. The I 
manners of the savage tribes in America have 1 
never been viewed by persons more capable 
of observing them with discernment, than the 
philosophers employed by France and Spain, 
in the year 1735, to determine the figure of 
the earth. M. Bouguer, D. Antonio d* Ulloa, 
and D. Jorge Juan, resided long among the 
natives of the least civilized provinces in 
Peru, M. de la Condamine had not only 
the same advantages with them for observa- 
tion, but, in his voyage down the Maragnon, 
he had an opportunity of inspecting the state 
of the various nations seated on its banks, in 
its vast course across the continent of South 
America. There ia a wonderful resemblance 
in their representation of the character of the 
Americans. 44 They are all extremely indo- 
lent,*' says M. Bouguer; “they are stupid ; 
they pan whole days sitting in the same place, 
without moving, or speaking a single word. 

It is not easy to describe the degree of their 
indifference for wealth and all its advantages. 
One does not well know what motive to pro- 
pose to them, when one would persuade them 
to perform any service. It is vain to offer 
them money ; they answer, that they are not 
hungry,** Voyage auPerou, p. 102. 44 Ifona 
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consider* them m men, tbe narrowness of 
their understanding seems to be incompatible 
with the excellence of the soul. Their imbe- 
cility is bo visible, that one can hardly form 
an idea of them different from what one has 
of the brutes. Nothing disturbs the tranquil- 
lity of their souls, equally insensible to disasters 
and to prosperity. Though half-naked, tbey 
are as contented as a monarch in his most 
splendid array. Riches do not attract them 
in the amallest degree, and the authority or 
dignities to which they may aspire are so lit- 
tle the objects of their ambition, that an In- 
dian will receivb with the same indifference 
the office of a judge (a lea id) or that of a 
hangman, if deprived of the former and ap- 
pointed to the latter. Nothing can move or 
change them. Interest has no power over 
them, and they often refuse to perforin a 
small service, though certain of a great re- 
compense. Fear makes no impression upon 
them, and respect as little. Their disposi- 
tion is so singular that there is no method of 
influencing them, no means of rousing them 
from that indifference, which is proof against 
all the endeavours of the wisest persons ; no 
expedient which can induce them to abandon 
that gross ignorance, or lay aside that careless 
negligence, which disconcert the prudence 
and disappoint the care of such as are atten- 
tive to their welfare.'* Voyage d’UUoa, tom. 
i. 335, 356. Of those singular qualities he 
produces many extraordinary instances, p. 
336—347. “ Insensibility,** says M. de la 

Condamaine, “is tbe basis of the Ameri- 
can character. I leave others to determine, 
whether this should be dignified with the 
name of apathy, or disgraced with that of stu- 
pidity. It arises, without doubt, from the 
small number of their ideas, which do not ex- 
tend beyond their wants. Gluttons even to 
voracity, when they have wherewithal to satis- 
fy their appetite. Temperate, when necessity 
obliges them, to such a degree, that they can 
endure want without seeming to desire any 
thing. Pusillanimous and cowardly to ex- 
cess, unless when they are rendered desperate 
by drunkenness. Averse to labour, indiffer- 
ent to every motive of glory, honour, or gra- 
titude; occupied entirely by the object that 
is present, and always determined by it alone, 
without any solicitude about futurity ; incap- 
able of foresight or of reflection ; abandoning 
themselves, when under no restraint, to a 
puerile joy, which they express by frisking 
•bout, and immoderate fits of laughter ; with- 
out object or design, they pass their life with- 
out thinking, and grow old without advanc- 
ing beyond childhood, of which they retain 
all the defects. If this description were ap- 
plicable only to the Indians in tome provin- 
ces of Peru, who are slaves iu every respect 
but the name, one might believe, that this de- 
gree of degeneracy was occasioned by tbe 
servile -dependence to which they are reduc- 


ed ; the example of the modem Greeks be- 
ing proof bow far servitude may degrade the 
human species. But the Indians in tbe mis- 
sions of the Jesuits, and the savagea who still 
eqjoy unimpaired liberty, being as limited in 
their faculties, not to say as stupid at the 
other, one cannot observe, without humilia- 
tion, that man, when abandoned to simple na*> 
lure, and deprived of the advantages result- 
ing from education and society, differs but 
little from the brute creation.** Voyage de 
la Hiv. de Amat. 53, 53. M. de Chanva- 
lon, an intelligent and philosophical observer, 
who visited Martinico in 1751, and resided 
there six years, gives the following descrip- 
tion of the Caraibs : “ It is not the red colour 
of their complexion, it is not the singularity 
of their features, which constitutes the chief 
difference between them and us. It is their 
excessive simplicity ; it is the limited degree 
of their faculties. Their reason is not more 
enlightened or more provident than tbe in- 
stinct of brutes. The reason of the most 
gross peasants, that of the negroes brought 
up in the parts of Africa most remote from 
intercourse with Europeans, is such, that wo' 
discover appearances of intelligence, which, 
though imperfect, is capable of increase. But 
of this the understanding of the Caraiba seems 
to be hardly susceptible. If sound philoso- 
phy and religion did not afford us their light, 
if we were to decide according to tbe first im- 
pression which the view of that people makes 
upon tbe mind, we should be disposed to be- 
lieve that they do not belong to tbe same 
species with us. Their stupid eyes are the 
true mirror of their souls ; it appears to be 
without functions. Their indolence is ex- 
treme; they have never the least solicitude 
about the moment which is to succeed that 
which is present.** Voyage k la Martinique, 
p. 44, 45, 51. M. de la Borde, Tertre, and 
Rochefort, confirm this description. “ Tbe 
characteristics of the Californians,” says P. 
Venegas, “as well as of all other Indiana,, 
are stupidity and insensibility ; want of know- 
ledge and reflection ; inconstancy, impetuosi- 
ty, and blindness of appetite; an excessive 
sloth, and abhorrence of all labour and fa- 
tigue ; an excessive love of pleasure and 
amusement of every kind, however trifling or 
brutal ; pusillanimity; nhd, in fine, a moat 
wretched want of every thing which consti- 
tutes the real man, and renders him rational, 
inventive, tractable, and useful to himself and 
society. It is not easy for Europeans, drho 
never were out of their own country, to con- 
ceive an adequate idea of those people ; for, 
even in the least frequented corners of the 
globe, there is not a nation so stupid, of such 
contracted ideas, and so weak both in body 
and mindj * * the unhappy Californians, Their 
understanding comprehends little more than 
what they see ; abstract ideas, and much fern 
a chain of reasoning, being far beyond thri* 
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power ; so that they scarce ever improve their 
Srst ideas, and these are In general false ori 
at least inadequate. It is in vain to represent 
to them any future advantages which will re* 
suit to them from doing or abstaining from 
this or that particular immediately present ; 
the relation of means and ends being beyond 
the stretch of their faculties. Nor have they 
the least notion of pursuing such intentions 
as will procure themselves some future good, 
or guard them against future evils. Their will 
is proportional to their faculties, and all their 
passions move in a very narrow sphere. Am. 
bition they hAve none, and are more desirous 
of being accounted strong than valiant. Tl>e 
objects of ambition with us, honour, fame, 
reputation, titles, posts, and distinctions of 
superiority are unknown among them ; so 
that this powerful spring of action, the cause 
of so much seeming good and real evil in the 
world, has no power here. This disposition 
of mind, as it gives them up to an amazing 
languor and lassitude, their lives fleeting away 
in a perpetual inactivity and detestation of 
labour, so it likewise induces them to be at* 
tracted by the first object which their own 
fancy, or the persuasion of another, places be- 
fore them ; and at the same time renders them 
as prone to alter their resolutions with the 
same facility. They look with indifference 
upon any kindness done them ; nor is even 
the bare remembrance of it to be expected 
from them. In a word, the unhappy mortals 
may be compared to children, in whom the 
developemeut of reason is not completed. 
They may indeed be called a nation who 
never arrive at manhood.** Hist, of Californ. 
Engl. Transl. i. 64, 67. Mr. Ellis gives a 
similar account of the want of foresight and 
inconsiderate disposition of the people adja- 
cent to Hudson's Bay. Voyage, p. 194, 
195. 

The incapaoity of the Americans is so re- 
markable, that negroes from all the different 
provinces of Africa are observed to be more 
capable of improving by instruction. They 
acquire the knowledge of several particulars 
which the Americans cannot comprehend. 
Hence the negroes, though slaves, value them- 
selves as a superior order of beings, and look 
down upon the Americans with contempt, as 
void of capacity and of rational discernment. 
UlloA, Node. Araeric. 322, 323. 

NOX* (58], Page 103. 

Dobrishoffer, the last traveller I know who 
has resided among any tribe of the ruder A* 
mericans, lias explained so fully the various 
reasons which have induced their women to 
suckle, their children long, and never to un- 
dertake rearing such as were feeble or distort- 
ed, and even to destroy a considerable num- 
ber of their offspring, as* to throw great light 
on the observations I have made, p. 72, 93. 
HUt. deAbmonibus, vol. u. p. 107, 221. 


So deeply were these ideas imprinted in the 
minds of the Americans, that the Peruvians, 
a civilized people, when compared with the 
barbarous tribes whose manners I am describ- 
ing, retained them ; and even their intercourse 
with the Spaniards has not been able to root 
them out. When twins are born in any fa- 
mily, it is still considered as an ominous 
event, and the parents have recourse to rigor- 
ous acts of mortification, in order to avert 
the calamities with which they are threatened. 
When a child is born with any deformity, 
they will not, if they can possibly avoid it, 
bring it to be baptised, and it* is with difficul- 
ty they can be brought to rear it. Arraiga 
Extirpac. de la Idolat. del Peru, p. 32, S3. 

Note [54], Page 104. 

Tire number of the fish in the rivers of 
Souih America is so extraordinary, as to 
merit particular notice “ In the Maragnon 
(says P. Acugna) fish are so plentiful, that 
without any art, they may take them with the 
hands.” p. 138. " In the Orinoco (says P. 

Gunvlla), besides an infinite variety of other 
fish, tortoise or turtle abound in such num- 
bers, that I cannot find words to express it. 
1 doubt not but that such as read my account 
will accuse me of exaggeration ; but 1 can af- 
firm that it is as difficult to count them, as to 
count the sands on the banks of that river. 
One may judge of their number by the amaz- 
ing consumption of them ; for all the nations 
contiguous to the river, and even many who 
are at a distance, flock thither at the season 
of breeding, and not only find sustenance 
during that time, but carry off* great numbers 
both of the turtles and of their eggs,*’ &c. 
Hist, de I’Orenoque, ii. c. 22. p. 59. M. 
de la Condamine confirms their accounts, p. 
159. 

Note \55\ Page 104. 

Piso describes two of these plants, the Cu 
ruruape, and the Guqjana- Timbo . It is re- 
makable, that though they have this fatal ef- 
fect upon fishes, they are so far from being 
noxious to the human species, that they are 
used in medicine with success. Piso, lib. iv. 
c. 88. Bancroft mentions another, the Hi- 
atree , a small quantity of which 16 sufficient 
to inebriate* all the fish to a considerable dis- 
tance, so that in a few minutes they float mo- 
tionless on the surface of the water, and are 
taken with ease. Nat. Hist, of Guiana, p. 
106. • 

Note [56], Page 105. 

Remarkable instances occur of the calami- 
ties which rude nations suffer by famine. 
Alvar*. Nugmz Csbeca de Vaca, one of the 
most gallant and virtuous of the Spanish ad- 
venturers, resided almost nine years among 
the savages of Florida. They were unac- 
quainted with every species of agriculture^ 
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Their subsistence was poor and precarious. 
* They lire chiefly (says be) upon roots of 
different plants, which they procure with great 
difficulty, wandering from place to place in 
search of them. Sometimes they kill game, 
sometimes they catch fish, but in such small 
quantities, tiiat their hunger is so extreme as 
compels them to eat spiders, the eggs of ants, 
worms, lizards, serpents, a kind of unctuous 
earth, and I am persuaded, that if in this 
country there were any stones, they would 
swallow these. They preserve the bones of 
fishes and serpents, which they grind into 
powder and eat. The only season when 
they do not suffer much from famine, is w hen 
a certain fruit, which he calls Tunas , is ripe. 
This is the same with the Ojmntia , or prickly 
pear, of a reddish and yellow colour, with a 
sweet insipid taste. They are sometimes 
obliged to travel far from their usual place of 
residence, in order to find them.'* Naufra- 
gios, c. xviii. p. 20, 21, 22. In another 
place he observes, that they are frequently 
reduced to pass two or three days without food, 
c. xxiv. p. 27. 

Note [57], Page 105. 

M. Fermin has given an accurate descrip- 
tion of the two species of manioc, with an ac- 
count of its culture, to which he has added 
some experiments, in order to ascertain the 
poisonous qualities of the juice extracted 
from that species which he calls the bitter 
cassava. Among the Spaniards, it is known 
by the name of Yuca brava. Deter, de 
Surin. tom. i. p. 66. 

Note [58], Page 105. 

The plantain is found in Asia and Africa, 
as well as in America. Oviedo contends, that 
it is not an indigenous plant of the New 
World, but was introduced into the island of 
Hispaniola, in the year 1516, by Father Tho- 
mas de Berlanga, and that he transplanted it 
from the Canary Islands, whither the original 
slips had been brought from the East-Indies. 
Oviedo, lib. viii. c. 1. But the opinion of 
Acosta and other naturalists, who reckon it 
an American plant, seems to be better found- 
ed, Acosta, Hist. Nat. lib. iv. 21. It was 
cultivated by rude tribes in America, who 
bad little intercourse with the Spaniards, and 
who were destitute of that ingenuity which 
disposes men to borrow wbat is useful from 
foreign nations. Gumill. iii. 186. Wafer’s 
Voyage, p. 87. 

Note [59], Pago 106. 

It it remarkable, that Acosta, one of the 
most accurate and best informed writers con- 
earning die Weft-Indies, affirms, that maize, 
though cultivated on the continent, was not 
known in tbe ishmds, the inhabitants of which 
had none but cassada bread. Hist. Nat. lib. 
v, c 16 . Bu t P. Martyr, in the first book 


of his first Decade, which was written in the 
year 1493, upon the return of Columbus from 
his first voyage, expressly mentions miise as 
a plant which the islanders cultivated, and of 
which they made bread, p. 7. Gomara like* 
wise asserts, that they were acquainted with 
the culture of maise. Histor. Gener. cap. 28. 
Oviedo describes maize without any intima- 
tion of its being a plant that was not natural 
to Hispaniola. Lib. vii. c. 1. 

Note [60], Page 108. 

New Holland, a country which formerly 
was only known, has lately been visited by 
intelligent observers. It lies in a region of 
the globe where it must enjoy a very favour- 
able climate, as it stretches from the 10th to 
the 38th degree of northern latitude. It is 
of great extent, and from its square form 
must be much more than equal to all Europe. 
The people who inhabit the various parts of 
it appear to be of one race. They are evi- 
dently ruder than most of the Americans, and 
have made still less progress in improvement 
and the arts of life. There is not the least 
appearance of cultivation in any part of this 
vast region. The inhabitants are extremely 
few, so that the country appears almost deso- 
late. Their tribes are still more inconsidera- 
ble than those of America. They depend 
for subsistence almost entirely on fishing. 
They do not settle in one places but roam a- 
bout in quest of food. Both sexes go stark- 
naked. Their habitations, utensils, &c. are 
more simple and rude than those of the Ame- 
ricans. Voyages, by Hawkeswortb, iii. 622, 
&c. This, perhaps, is the country where 
man has been discovered in the earliest stage 
of his progress, and it exhibits a miserable 
specimen of his condition and powers in that 
uncultivated state. If this country shall be 
more fully explored by future navigators, the 
comparison of the manners of its inhabitants 
with those of the Americans will prove an in- 
structive article in the history of the human 
species. 

Note [61], Page 108. 

P. Gabriel Marest, who travelled from his 
station among tbe Illinois to Macbillitnakinac, 
thus describes the face of t fie country:— 
** We have marched twelve days without meet- 
ing a single human creature. Sometimes we 
found ourselves in vast meadows, of which we 
could not see the boundaries, through which 
there flowed many breaks and rivers, but 
without any path to conduct us. Sometimes 
we were obliged to open a passage ecrote 
thick forests, through bushes, and underwood 
filled with briars and thorns. Sometimes we 
bad to pass through deep marshes, hi vrhtali 
we sunk up u> the middle. After being fth 
tigued through the day, we had the earth, for 
our bed, or a few leaves, exposed to the wind, 
the rain, and all the injuries of thd air ■ 
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l<ettr. Edifiantes, if. 360. Dr. Brickell, in 
•ti excursion from North Carolina towards 
the mountains, a. d. 1 790, travelled fifteen 
days without meeting with a human creature. 
Nat, Hist. of North Carolina, 989. Diego 
de Orda% in attempting to make a settlement 
in South America, ▲. D. 1532, marched fifty 
days through a country without one inhabi- 
tant Herrera, dec. 5. lib. i. c. 11. 

Note [62\ Page 108. 

I strongly suspect that a community of 
goods, and an undivided store, are known on- 
ly among the rudest tribes of hunten; and 
that as soon as any species of agriculture or 
regular industry is known, the idea of an* ex- 
clusive right of property to the fruits of them 
is introduced. I am confirmed in this opi- 
nion by accounts which I have received con- 
cerning the state of property among the In- 
dians In very different regions of America. 
44 The idea of the natives of Brasil concern- 
ing property is, that if any person cultivate a 
field, be alone ought to enjoy the produce of 
it, and no other has a title to pretend to it. 
If an individual or family go a-h unting or 
fishing, what is caught belongs to the indivi- 
dual or to the family, and they communicate 
| no part of it to any but to their cacique, or 
to such of their kindred as happen to be in- 
! disposed. If any person in the village come 
{ to their hut, he may sit down freely, and eat 
without asking liberty. But this is the con- 
sequence of their general principle of hospi- 
tality ; for I never observed any partition of 
the increase of their fields, or the produce of 
the chase, which I could consider as the result 
of any idea concerning a community of goods. 
On the contrary, they are so much attached 
to what they deem to be their property, that 
it would be extremely dangerous to encroach 
upon it. As far as 1 have seen or can learn, 
there is not one tribe of Indians in South A- 
merica, among whom the community of goods 
which has been so highly extolled is known. 
The circumstance in the government of the 
Jesuits, most irksome to the Indians of Para- 
guay, was the community of goods which 
those fathers introduced. This was repug- 
nant to tho original ideas of the Indians. 
They were acquainted with the rights of pri- 
vate exclusive property, and they submitted 
with impatience to regulations which destroy, 
ad them." M. le Cheval. de Pinto, MS. 
pmet me, 44 Actual possession (says a mis- 
sionary who resided several years among the 
Indians of the Five Nations^ gives a right to 
the soil, bat whenever a possessor sees fit to 
quit it, another has as good right to take it as 
he who left it. This law, or custom, respects 
not only the particular spot on which he e~ 
recta hit house, but also bis planting-ground. 
If a man baa prepared a particular spot of 
| ground, m which be designs in future to 
bhlld or plant, no man has a right to incom- 


mode him, much less to the fruit of hie la- 
bours, until it appears that be voluntarily 
gives up hit views. But I never heard of 
any formal conveyance from one Indian to 
another in their natural state. The limits of 
every canton are circumscribed ; that is, the) 
are allowed to hunt as far as such a river on 
this hand, and such a mountain on the other* 
This area is occupied and improved by indi- 
viduals and their families. Individuals, not 
the community, have the use and profit of 
their own labours, or success in hunting.*' 
MS. of Mr. Gideon Hawley, pents me. 

Note [63], Page 109. 

This difference of temper between the A- 
mericans and negroes it so remarkable, that 
it is a proverbial saying in the French islands, 

44 Regarder un sauvage de travers, e'est le 
battre ; le battre, e’est le tuer ; battre un ne- 
gre, e’est le nourrir." Tertre, ii. 49a 

Note [64], Page 109. 

The description of the political state of the 
people of Cinaloa perfectly resembles that of 
the inhabitants of North America. 44 They 
have neither laws nor kings (says a mission- 
ary who resided long among them) to punish 
any crime. Nor is there among them any 
species of authority, or political government, 
to restrain them in any part of their conduct. 

It is true, that they acknowledge Certain ca« 
ziques, who are heads of their families or 
villages, but their authority appears chiefly 
in war, and the expeditions against their ene- 
mies. This authority the caziques obtain not 
by hereditary right, but by their valffur in 
war, or by the power and number of their 
families and relations. Sometimes they owe 
their pre-eminence to their eloquence in dis- 
playing their own exploits." Ribas, Hist, 
de las Triumph. &c. p. 11. The state of the 
Chiquitos in South America is nearly the j 
same. “ They have no regular form of go- 
vernment, or civil life, but in matters of pub- 
lic concern they listen to the advice of their 
old men, and usually follow it. The digni- 
ty of casique is not hereditary, but confer- 
red according to merit, as the reward of va- 
lour in war. The union among them is im- 
perfect. Their society resembles a republic 
without any bead, in which every man is mas- 
ter of himself, and, upon the least disgust, 
separates from those with whom he seemed 
to be connected." Relacion Historical de 
ias Missionet de ios Chiquitos, por P. Juan 
Patr. Fernandes, p. 32, S3. Thus, under 
very different climates, when nations are in a 
similar state of society, their institutions and 
civil government assume the same form. 

Note [65], Page 119. 

44 1 have known the Indians (says a pet* 
son well acquainted with their mode of life) 
to go a thousand miles for the purpose of re. 

9 H 
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▼eng®, In pathless wood*, over hill* and 
mountains, through huge cans-swamps, ex- 
posed to the extremities of heat and cold, the 
vicissitude of seasons, to hunger and thirst. 
Such is their over-boiling revengeful temper, 
Utat they utterly contemn all those things as 
imaginary trifles, if they are so happy as to 
get the scalp of the murderer, or enemy, to 
satisfy the craving ghosts of their deceased 
relations.** Adair’s Hist, of Amer. Indians, 
p. 150. 

Note [66], Page 113. 

In the account of the great war between 
the Algonquin* and Iroquois, the achieve- 
ments of Piskaret, a famous chief of the Al- 
gonquins, performed mostly by himself alone, 
or with one or two companions, make a ca- 
pital figure. De la Potherie, i. 297, &c. 
Col den’s Hist, of Five Nations, 125, Ac. 

Note [67], Page 114. 

. The life of an unfortunate leader is often 
in danger, and he is always degraded from the 
rank which he bad acquired by hia former ex- 
ploits. Adair, p. 368. 

Note [68], Page 114. 

As the ideas of the North Americans with 
respect to the mode of carrying on war, are 
generally known, I have founded my observa- 
tions chiefly qpon the testimony of the authors 
who describe them. But the same maxims 
took place among other nations in the New 
World. A judicious missionary has given a 
view flf the military operations of the people 
in Gran Chaco, in South America, perfectly 
similar to those of the Iroquois. “ They are 
much addicted to war (says he), which they 
carry on frequently among themselves, but 
perpetually against the Spaniards. But they 
may rather be called thieves than soldiers, for 
they never make head against the Spaniards, 
unless when they can assault them by stealth. 
Or have guarded against any mischance by 
spies, who ftiay be called indefatigable. They 
Will watch the settlements of the Spaniards 
for one, two, or three years, observing by 
night every thing that passes with the utmost 
solicitude, whether they may expect resistance 
or not, and until they are perfectly secure of the ■ 
•vent, Jthey will not venture upon an attack ; | 
SO that when they do give the assault, they i 
are certain of success, and free from all dan- | 
ger. > These spies, in order that they may not < 
.be observed, will creep on all-four like cats in i 
tfee night; but if they are discovered, make i 
their escape with much dexterity. But, al- 1 
though they never choose to face the Spam*, i 
arda, if they be surrounded in any place 
whence they cannot escape, they will tight 
with desperate valour, and sell their lives very 
deer,*’ • Loaano, Descript, del Gran Chaco, t 

i 


Note [69], Page ll* 

Lery, who was an eye-witness of the pro 
ceedings of the Toujrittambot , a Brasilian 
tribe, in a war against a powerful nation of 
their enemies, describes their courage and 
ferocity in very striking terms. Ego cum 
Gallo altero, paulo curiosius, magno nostro 
perieulo (si enim ab hostibus cepti out leti 
fuissemus, devorationi fuissemus devoti), bar- 
baros nostros in militiam euntes comitari 
volui. Hi, nutnero 4000 capita, cum hosti- 
bus ad littus decertirunt, tanta ferocitate, ul 
vel rabid os et furiosos quosque superareht. 
Cum primum hostea compexere, in magnos 
atque editos ululatas perruperunt. Here 
gens adeo fera est et truculenta, ut tantisper 
dum virium vel tantillum restat, continuo 
dimicent, fugaraquenunquamcapessant. Quod 
a natura illis inditum esse reor. Tester tn- 
terca me, qui non seme!, turn peditum turn 
equitum copias ingentes, in aciem instructs* 
hie conspexi, tanta nunquam voluptate viden- 
dis peditum legionibus arm is fulgentibus, 
quanta turn pugnantibus istis percu&sum 
fuisse. Lery, Hist. Navigat. in Brasil, ap. 
de Bry, iii. 207, 208, 209. 

Note [70], Page 114. 

It was originally the practice of the Ame- 
ricans, as well as of other savage nations, to 
cut off the heads of the enemies whom thejr 
slew, and to carry them away as trophies. 
But, as they found these cumbersome in their 
retreat, which they always make very rapidly, 
and often through a vast extent of country, 
they became satisfied with tearing off their 
scalps. This custom, though most prevalent 
in North America, was not unknown among 
the southern tribes. Loxano, p. 79. 

Note [71], Page 116. 

The terms of the war-song seem to be dic- 
tated by the same fierce spirit of revenge. 

“ I go to war to revenge the death of my 
brothers ; I shall kill ; I shall exterminate ; 

I shall burn my enemies ; I shall bring away 
slaves ; I shall devour their heart, dry their 
flesh, drink their blood ; I shall tear off their 
scalps, and make cups of their skulls.** Bos- 
'su’s Travels through Louisiana, vol. ». p* 
102. I am informed, by persons on whose 
testimony I can rely, that as the number of 
people in the Indian tribes has decreased so 
much, almost none of their prisoners srs now 
put to death. It is considered ss better poli- 
cy to spare and to adopt them. Those dread* 
ful scenes which I have described occur now 
to rarely, that missionaries and traders who 
have resided long among the Indiana, never ! 
were witnesses to them. 


Note [72], Page 116. 

All the travellers who have visited the 
most uncivilised of the American tribes agree 
in this. It is confirmed by two raoaarkabk 
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circumstance*, which occurred in the conquest 
of different provinces. In the expedition of 
Narvsez into Florida iu the year 1528, the 
Spaniards were reduced to such extreme dis* 
tress hy famine, that, in order to preserve 
their own lives, they ate sach of their com- 
panions as happened to die. This appeared 
ao allocking to the natives, who were accus- 
tomed to devour none but prisoners, that it 
filled them with horror and indignation a* 
gainst the Spaniards. Torquemada, Monarch. 
Ind. ii. p. 564. Naufragios de Alv. Nug- 
nes Cabeca de Vaca, c. xiv. p. 15. During 
the siege of Mexico, though the Mexicans 
devoured with greediness the Spaniards and 
Tlascalans whom they took prisoners, the 
utmost rigour of the famine which they suf- 
fered could not induce them to touch the 
dead bodies of their own countrymen. Bern. 
Dias, del Castillo^ Conquest, de la N. Es 
pagna, p. 156. 

Note [78], Page 116. 

Many singular circumstances concerning 
the treatment of prisoners among the people 
of Brasil, are contained in the narrative of 
Stadius, a German officer in the service of 
the Portuguese, published in the year 1556. 
He was taken prisoner by the Toupinambos , 
and remained in captivity nine years. He 
was often present at those horrid festivals 
which he describes, and was destined himself 
to the same cruel fate with other prisoners. 
But he saved his life by his extraordinary 
efforts of courage and address. De Bry, iii. 
p. 34, &c. M. de Lery, who accompanied M. 
de Villagagnon in his expedition to Brasil, in 
the year 1556, and who resided some time in 
that country, agrees with Stadius in every 
circumstance of importance. He was fre- 
quently an eye-witness of the manner in which 
the Brasilians treated their prisoners. De 
Bry, iii. 210. Several striking particulars 
omitted by them, are mentioned by a Por- 
tuguese author. Purch. Pilgr. iv. 1294, &c. 

Note [74], Page 117. 

Though l have followed that opinion con- 
cerning the apathy of the Americans, which 
appeared to me most rational, and supported 
by the authority of the most respectable au- 
thors, other theories have been formed with 
regard to it, by writers of great eminence. 
XX Ant, Ulloa, in a late work, contends that 
the texture of the skin and bodily habit of the 
Americans is such, that they are less sensible 
of pain than tba rest of mankind. He pro- 
duce* several proofs of this, from the manner 
in which they endure the most cruel chirur- 
gioal operations, Ac. Noticias Americans*, 
p. 313, 314. The same observation has been 
spade by surgeons in Brasil. An Indian, 
they aay, never complains under pain, and will 
bear the imputation of a leg or arm without 
wttgriof a tiugla groan. M& penm me. 


Not* [75], Page 118. 

This is an idea natural to all rude nations. 
Among the Romans, in the early periods of 
their commonwealth, it was a maxim that a 
prisoner, “ turn decessisse videturcum captua 
est.” Digest, lib. xlix. tit. 15. c. 18. And 
afterwards, when the progress of refinement 
rendered them more indulgent with respect 
to this article, they were obliged to employ 
two fictions of law to secure the property, 
and permit the return of a captive, the one by 
the Lex Cornelia, and the other by -the Jus 
Postliminii. Heinec. Elem. Jur. Civ. sec. 
ord. Pand. ii. p. 294. Among the negroes 
the same ideas prevail. No ransom was ever 
accepted for a prisoner. As soon as one is 
taken in war, he is reputed to be dead ; and 
he is so in effect to his country and his family. 
Voy. du Cheval. des Marchais, i. p. 169* 

Note [76], Page 1*18. 

The people of Chili, the most gallant and 
high-spirited of all the Americans, are the 
only exception to this observation. They at- 
tack their enemies in the open field; their 
troops are ranged in regular order; their bat- 
talions advance to the charge, not only with 
courage, but with discipline. The North 
Americans, though many of them have sub- 
stituted the European fire-arms in place ot 
their own bows and arrows, still adhere to 
their ancient maxims of war, and carry it on 
according to their own peculiar system. But 
the Chilese nearly resemble the warlike na- 
tions of Europe and Asia in their military 
operations. Ovalle’s Relation of Chili. 
Church. Col. iii. p. 71. Loxano’s Hist. 
Parag. i. 144, 145. 

Note [77], Page 119. 

Herrera gives a remarkable proof of this. 
In Yucatan, the men are so solicitous about 
their dress, that they carry about with them 
mirrors, probably made of stone, like those 
of the Mexicans, Dec. iv. lib. iii. c. 8, in 
which they delight to view themselves ; but 
the women never use them, Dec * iv. lib. x. c. 
3. He takes notice that among the fierce 
tribe of the Panches, in ttfe new kingdom of 
Granada, none but distinguished warriors 
were permitted either to pierce their lips and 
to wear green stones in them, or to adorn 
their heads with plumes of feathers, Dec. 7. 
lib. ix. c. 4. In some provinces of Peru, 
though that empire had made considerable 
progress in civilization, the state of women 
was little improved. All the toil of cultiva- 
tion and domestic work was devolved upon 
them, and they were not permitted to wear 
bracelets, or other ornaments, with which the 
men were fond of decking themselves. Za- 
rate, Hist, de Pern, i. p. 15, 16. 

Non [78], Page 119* 

X have ventured to call this mode ofanofafk 
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Ing and painting their bodies, the dress of the 
Americana, This it agreeable to their own 
idiom. A« they never tt!r abroad if they are 
not completely anointed, they excuse them- 
selves when in this situation, by saying, that 
they cannot appear because they are naked. 
Gu mills. Hist de l’Orenoque, L 191. 

Note [79], Page 119. 

Some tribes in the province of Cinaloa, on 
the gulf of California, seem to be among the 
rudest people of America united in the social 
state. They neither cultivate nor sow ; they 
have no houses in which they reside. Those 
in the inland country subsist by hunting; 
those on the sea-coast chiefly by flailing. Both 
depend upon the spontaneous productions of 
the efcrth, fruits, plants, and roots of various 
kinds. In the rainy season, as they have no 
habitations to afford them shelter, they ga- 
ther bundles of reeds, or strong grass, and 
binding them together at one end, they open 
them at the other, and fitting them to their 
heads, they are covered as with a large cap, 
which like a pent-house throws off the rain, 
and will keep them dry for several hours. 
During the warm season, they form a shed 
with the branches of trees, which protects 
them from the sultry rays of the sun. When 
exposed to cold, they make large fires, round 
which they sleep in the open air. Historia 
de los Triunipbos de Nuestra Santa F£ entre 
Oentes las mas barbaras, &c. Por P. And. 
Peres de Ribas, p. 7, Ac. 

Note [80 1 , Page 119. 

These houses resemble barns. “ We have 
measured some which were a hundred and 
fifty paces long, and twenty paces broad. A- 
bove a hundred persons resided in some of 
them.*' Wilson's account of Guiana. Purch. 
Pilgr. vol. iv. p. 1263 Ibid. 1291. “ The 

Indian houses,** says Mr. Barrere, “ have a 
most wretched appearance, and are a striking 
image of the rudeness of early times. Their 
huts are commonly built on some rising 
ground, or on the banks of a river, huddled 
sometimes together, sometimes straggling, 
and always without any order. Their aspect 
Is melancholy and disagreeable. One sees 
nothing but what is hideous and savage. The 
uncultivated fields have no gaiety. The si- 
lence which reigns there, unless when inter- 
rupted by the disagreeable notes of birds, or 
erfet of wild beasts, is extremely dismal.'* 
Relat. de la France Equin. p. 146. 

Non [811, Page 120. 

Some tribes In South America can send 
their arrows to a great distance, and with con- 
siderable force, without the aid of the bow. 
They make use of a hollow reed, about nine 
feet long, and an inch thick, which is called a 
Barbacane, In it they lodge a small arrow, 
with some uospna cotton wound about its 




great end ; this confines the air, so that they 
can blow it with astonishing rapidity, and a 
sure aim, to the distance of above a hundred 
paces. These small Arrows are always poison- 
ed. Fermi n. Descr. de Sunn. I. 55. Ban- 
croft’s Hist, of Guiana, p. 281, Ac. The* 
Sarbacane is much used in some parts of the 
East- Indies. 

Note [82], Page 12a 

I might produce many instances of this, 
but shall satisfy myself with one, taken from 
the Esquimaux. “ Their greatest ingenuity 
(says Mr. Ellis) is shown in the structure of 
their bows, made commonly of three pieces 
of wood, each making part of the same 
arch, very nicely and exactly joined together. 
.They are commonly of fir or larch ; and as 
this wants strength and elasticity, they supply 
both by bracing the back of the bow with t. 
kind of thread, or line, made of the sinews of 
their deer, and the bow-string of the same 
materials. To make them draw more stiffly, 
they dip them into water, which causes both 
the back of the bow and the string to contract, 
and consequently gives It the greater force ; 
and as they practise from their youth, they 
shoot with very great dexterity.'* Voyage to 
Hudson’s Bsy, p. 138. 

Note [83], Page 12a 

Necessity is the great prompter and guide j 
of mankind in their inveations. There Is, i 
however, such inequality in some parts of ! 
their progress, and some nations get so fin j 
the start of others in circumstances nearly j 
similar, that we must ascribe this to some ; 
events in their story, or to some peculiarity \ 
in their situation, with which we are unac- j 
quainted. The people in the island of Ota- j 
heite, lately discovered in the South Sea, far 1 
excel most of the Americans in the knowledge j 
and practice of the arts of ingenuity, and yet j 
they had not invented any method of boiling ' 
water ; and having no vessel that would bear j 
the fire, they had no more idea that water < 
could be made hot, than that it could be made 
solid. Voyages by Hawkesworth, i. 466, 
484. 

Note [84\ Page 120. \ 

One of these boats, which could carry nine 
men, weighed only sixty pounds. Gosnok 
Relat. des Voy. a la Virgin.* Rec. de Voy. 
au Nord. tom. v. p. 403. 

Note [85], Page 121. 

A remarkable proof of this is produced by 
Ulloa. In weaving hammocks, coverlets, 
and other coarse cloths, which they are ac- 
customed to manufacture, their industry baa 
discovered no more expeditious method than 
to take up thread after thread, and after 
I counting and sorting them each time, to pass 
| the woof between them, so that in Aaishtaf jk 
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small pises of those stuffs, they frequently 
spend more than two years. Voyage, i. 9S6. 
Bancroft gives the same description of the In- 
dians of Guiana, p. 2 55. According to A- 
dair, the ingenuity and despatch of the North 
American Indians are not greater, p. 422. 
From one of the engravings of the Mexican 
paintings in Purchas, vol. iii. p. 1106, I 
think it probable that the people of Mexico 
were unacquainted with any better or more 
expeditious mode of weaving. A loom was 
an invention beyond the ingenuity of the most 
improved Americans. In all their works 
they advance so slowly, that one of their ar- 
tists is two months at a tobacco pipe with his 
knife before he finishes it. Adair, p. 423. 

Note [86], Page 122. 

The article of religion in P. Lafitau’s 
Moeurs des Sauvages, extends to 347 tedious 
pages in quarto. 

Note [87], Page 122. 

I have referred the reader to several of the 
authors who described the most uncivilised 
nations in America. Tiieir testimony is uni- 
form. That of P. Ribas concerning the 
people of Cinaloa, coincides with the rest. 
** I was extremely attentive (says he), during 
the years I resided among them, to ascertain 
whether they were to be considered as idola- 
ters ; and it may be affirmed with the most 
perfect exactness, that though among some of 
them there may be traces of idolatry, yet 
others have not the least knowledge of God, 
or even of any false deity, nor pay any formal 
adoration to the Supreme Being who exer- 
cises dominion over the world ; nor have they 
any conception of the providence of a Creator 
or Governor, from whom they expect in the 
next life the reward of their good, or the pu- 
nishment of their evil deeds. Neither do 
they publicly join in any act of divine wor- 
ship. " Ribas Triumphos, Ac. p. 16. 

NOTE [88], Page 122. 

The people of Brasil were so much affright- 
ed by thunder, which is frequent and awful 
in their country, as well as in other parts of 
the torrid xone, that it was not only the ob- 
ject of religious reverence, but the most ex- 
pressive name in their language for the Deity 
was Touptm, the tame by which they distin- 
guished thunder, Piso de Medec. Brasil, p. 
8. Nieuhoff. Church Coll. ii. p. 132. 

Note [89], Page 124. 

By the account which M. Dumont, an eye 
witness, gives of the funeral of the great chief 
of the Natchex, it appears that the feelings of 
the persons who suffered on that occasion 
were very different. Some solicited tha hon- 
our with eagerness ; others laboured to avoid 
their doom, and several saved their lives by 
Hjrtng to the woods. As the Indian Bramins 


give an intoxicating draught to the women 
who are to be burnt together with the bodies 
of their husbands, which renders them insen- 
sible of their approaching fate, the Natches 
obliged their victims to swallow several large 
pills of tobacco, which produce a similar 
effect. Mem. de Louis, i. 227. 

Note [90], Page 126. 

On some occasions, particularly in dances 
instituted for the recovery of persons who are 
indisposed, they are extremely licentious and 
indecent. De la Potherie Hist. &c. ii. p, 
42. Charlev. N. Fr. iii. p. 319. But the 
nature of their dances is commonly such as I 
have described. 

Note [91], Page 127. 

The Othomacoas, a tribe seated on the 
banks of the Orinoco, employ for the same 
purpose a composition which they call Tupa. 
It is formed of the seeds of an unknown 
plant reduced to powder, and certain shells 
burnt and pulverised. The effects of this 
| when drawn up into the nostrils, are so 
violent, that they resemble madness rather 
than intoxication. Gumilla, i. 286. 

Note [92], Page 128. 

Though this observation holds true Among 
the greater part of the southern tribes, there 
are some in which the intemperance of the 
women is as excessive as that of the men. 
Bancroft's Nat. Hist, of Guiana, p. 275. 

Note [93], Page 129. 

Even in the most intelligent writers con- 
cerning the manners of the Americans, one 
meets with inconsistent and inexplicable cir- 
cumstances. The Jesuit Charlevoix, who, in 
consequence of the controversy between his 
order and that of the Franciscans, with re* 
spect to the talents and abilities of the North 
Americans, is disposed to represent tbeir in- 
tellectual as well as moral qualities in the 
most favourable light, asserts, that they are 
engaged in continual negotiations with their 
neighbours, and conduct these with the most 
refined address. At the same time he adds, 
*< that it behoves their envoys or plenipoten- 
tiaries to exert their abilities and eloquence, 
for if the terms which they offer are not ac- 
cepted of, they had need to stand on their 
guard. It frequently happens, that a blow 
with a hatchet is the only return given to 
their propositions. The envoy is not out of 
danger, even if he is so fortunate as to avoid 
the stroke j he may expect to be pursued, and 
if taken, to be burnt.” Hist. N. Fr. iii. 
251. What occurs, p. 145, concerning tbe 
manner in which tbe Tlascalans treated tbe 
ambassadors from Zempoalla, corresponds 
with tbe fact related by Charlevoix. Men 
j capable of such acts of violence, seem to be 
i unacquainted with tbe first principles upon 
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which the intercom** between nations is 
founded j and instead of the perpetual nego- 
tiations which Charlevoix mentions, it seems 
almost impossible that there should be any 
correspondence whatever among them. 

Note [941, Page ISO. 

It is a remark of Tacitus concerning the 
Germans, “ Gaudent rauneribus, sed nec data 
imputant, nec acceptis obligantur.” C. £1. 
An author who had a good opportunity of ob- 
serving the principle which leads savages 
neither to express gratitude for favours which 
they had received, nor to expect any return 
for such as they bestowed, thus explains their 
ideas : " If, say they, you give me this, it is 
because you have no need of it yourself ; and 
aa for me, I never part with that which I 
think necessary to me.** Memoire sur le Ga- 
libis; Hist, des Plantes de la Guiana Fran- 
coise par M. Aublet, tom. ii. p. 110. 

Note [95], Page 133. 

And. Bernaldes, the contemporary and 
friend of Columbus, has preserved some cir- 
cumstances concerning the bravery of the 
Caribbees, which arc not mentioned by Don 
Ferdinand Columbus, or the other historians 
of that period, whose works have been pub- 
lished. A Caribbean canoe, with four men, 
two women, and a boy, fell in unexpectedly 
with the fleet of Columbus in his second voy- 
age, as it was steering through their islands. 
At first they were struck almost stupid with 
astonishment at such a strange spectacle, and 
hardly moved from the spot for above an hour. 
A Spanish bark, with twenty- five men, ad- 
vanced towards them, and the fleet gradually 
•unrounded them, so as to cut off their com- 
munication with the shore. ** When they saw 
that it was impossible to escape (says the his- 
torian), they seized their arms with undaunt- 
ed resolution, and began the attack. I use 
the expression, with undaunted resolution , for 
they were few, and beheld a vast number 
ready to assault them. They wounded seve- 
ral of the Spaniards, although they had tar- 
gets, as well as other defensive armour ; and 
even after their canoe was overset, it was 
with no little difficulty and danger that part 
of them were taken, as they continued to de- 
fend themselves, and to use their bows with 
great dexterity while swimming in the sea.** 
Hist de D. Fern, y Ysab. MSS. c. 119. 

Note [96], Page iss. 

A probable conjecture may be formed with 
respect to the cause of the distinction in char- 
acter between the Caribbees and the inhabi- 
tants of the larger islands. The former ap- 
pear manifestly to be a separate race. Their 
language is totally different from that of their 
neighbours in the large islands. They them- 
selves have a tradition, that their ancestors 
came originally from some part of the conti- 


nent, and having conquered and exterminate 
ed the ancient inhabitants, took possession of 
their lands, and of their women. Rochefort, 
384. Tertre, 360. Hence they call them 
selves Sanaree, which signifies a man coim 
from beyond sea. Labnt. vi. 131. Accord* 
ingly the Caribbees still use two distinct lan- 
guages, one peculiar to the men, and the 
other to the women. Tertre, 361* The lan- 
guage of the men has nothing common with 
that spoken in the large islands. The dialect 
of the women considerably resembles it. Lt* 
bat. 1 29. This strongly confirms the tradi- 
tion which 1 have mentioned. The Carib- 
bees themselves imagine, that they were a co- 
lony from the G alibis, a poweiful nation of 
Guiana, in South America. Tertre, 361. 
Rochefort, 348. But as their fierce manners 
approach nearer to those of the people in the 
northern continent, than to those of the na- 
tives of South America ; and as their lan- 
guage has likewise some affinity to that spo- 
ken in Florida, their oiigin should be deduced 
rather from the former than from the latter. 
Labat. 128, Ac. Herrera, dee. 1. lib ix. c. 
4. In their wars, they still observe their an- 
cient practice of destroying all the males, and 
preserving the women either for servitude or 
for breeding. 

Note [97 1 , Page 134. 

Our knowledge of the events which hap- 
pened in the conquest of New Spain, is die- 
rived from sources of information more origi. 
nal and authentic than that of any transaction 
in the history of America. The letters of 
Cortes to the Emperor Charles V., are an 
historical monument, not only first in order 
of time, but of the greatest authenticity and 
value. As Cortes early assumed a command 
independent of Velasquez, it became neces- 
sary to convey such an account of his opera- 
tions to Madrid, as might procure him the ap- 
probation of his sovereign. 

The first of his despatches has never been 
made public. It was sent from yera Crus, 
July 16, 1519. As I imagined that it might 
not reach the Emperor until he arrived in 
Germany, for which he set out early in the 
year 1520, in order to receive the Imperial 
crown, I made diligent search for a copy of 
this despatch, both in Spain and in Germany, 
but w ithout success. This, however, is of 
less consequence, as it could not contain any 
thing very material, being written so soon 
after Cortes arrived in New Spain. But, in 
searching for tiie letter from Cortes, a copy 
of one from the colony of Vera Crux to the 
Emperor has been discovered in the Imperial 
library at Vienna. Of this I have ghren 
some account in its proper place, p. 144. 
The second despatch, dated October 30, 1590, 
wss published at Seville, A. D. 1522, and 
the third and fourth soon after they arm 
I received. A Latin translation of them ap- 
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fund In Germany, a. D. 1538. Ramusio 
ftoon after made them more generally known, 
by Inserting them in hit valuable collec- 
tion. They contain a regular and minute 
history of the expedition, with many cu- 
rious particulars concerning the policy and 
manners of the Mexicans. The work does 
honour to Cortes; the style is simple and 
perspicuous ; but as it was manifestly his in- 
terest to represent his own actions in the fair- 
est light, his victories are probably exaggerate 
eod, his losses diminished, and his acts of ri- 
gour and violence softened. 

The next in order is the Cronica de la 
Nueva Eapagna, by Francisco Lopez de Go- 
marn, published a. d. 1 554. Gomara's his- 
torical merit, is considerable. His mode of 
narration is clear, flowing, always agreeable, 
and sometimes elegant. But he is frequently 
inaccurate and credulous ; and as he was the 
domestic chaplain of Cortes after his return 
from New Spain, and probably composed his 
work at his desire, it is manifest that he la- 
bours to magnify the merit of his hero, and 
to conceal or extenuate such transactions as 
were unfavourable to his character. Of this 
Herrera accuses him in one instance, dec. 2. 
lib. iii. c. 2. and it is not once only that this 
is conspicuous. He writes, however, with so 
much freedom concerning several measures of 
the Spanish court, that the copies both of his 
Historia de las Indias, and of his Cronica, 
were called in by a decree of the council of 
the Indies, and they were long considered as 
prohibited books in Spain ; it is only of late 
that licence to print them has been granted. 
Pinelo, Biblioth. 589. 

The Chronicle of Gomara induced Bernal 
Diaz del Castillo to compose his Historia 
Verdadera de la Conquista de la Nueva Es- 
pagna. He had been an adventurer in each 
of the expeditions to New Spain, and was the 
companion of Cortes in all his battles and 
perils. When he found that neither he him- 
self, nor many of his fellow-soldiers, were 
once mentioned by Gomara, but that the 
fame of all their exploits was ascribed to Cor- 
tes, the gallant veteran laid hold of his pen 
with indignation, and composed his true his- 
tory. It contains a prolix, minute, confused 
narrative of all Cortes's operations, in such a 
rude vulgar style as might be expected from 
an illiterate soldier. But as he relates trans- 
actions of which he was witness, and in which 
be performed a considerable part, his account 
bears all the marks of authenticity^ and is ac- 
companied with such a pleasant n$vet4 % with 
such interesting details, with such amusing 
vanity, and yet so pardonable in an old sol- 
dier who had been (as he boasts) in a hun- 
dred and nineteen battles, as renders his l>ook 
one of the most singular that is to be found 
ip any language. 

Pet. Martyr ab Angleria, In a treatise De 
Insulis nuper inventis, added to his Decades 


de Rebus Oceanicit et Novo Orbe, gives 
some account of Cortes's expedition. But hfe 
proceeds no farther than to relate what hap. 
pened after his first landing. This work, 
which is brief and slight, seems to contain 
the information transmitted by Cortes in his 
first despatches, embellished with several par- 
ticulars communicated to the author by the 
officers who brought the letters from Cortes. 

But the book to which the greater part of 
modern historians have had recourse for infor- 
mation concerning the conquest of New 
Spain, is Historia de la Conquista de Mexico, 
por D. Antonio de Solis, first published a. d. 
1684. I know no author in any language 
whose literary fame has risen so far beyond 
his real merit. De Solis is reckoned by his 
countrymen one of the purest writers in the 
Castilian tongue ; and if a foreigner may ven- 
ture to give his opinion concerning a matter 
of which Spaniards alone are qualified to 
judge, he is entitled to that praise. But 
though his language be correct, his taste in 
composition is far from being just. His pe- 
riods are so much laboured as to be often stiff, 
and sometimes tumid ; the figures which he 
employs by way of ornament are frequently 
trite or improper, and his observations super- 
ficial. These blemishes, however, might 
easily be overlooked, if he were not defective 
with respect to all the great qualities of a 
historian. Destitute of that patient indus- 
try in research which conducts to the know- 
ledge of truth ; a stranger to that impartiality 
which weighs evidence with cool attention ; 
and ever eager to establish his favourite sys- 
tem of exalting the character of Cortes into 
that of a perfect hero, exempt from error, 
and adorned with every virtue; he ia less 
solicitous to discover what was true than to 
relate what might appear splendid. When 
he attempts any critical discussion, his rea- 
sonings are fallacious, and founded upon 
an imperfect view of facts. Though he some- 
times quotes the despatches of Cortes, he seems 
not to have consulted them ; and though he 
sets out with some censure on Gomara, be 
frequently prefers his authority, the most 
doubtful of any, to that of the other contem- 
porary historians. 

But of all the Spanish writers, Herrera 
furnishes the fullest and most accurate infor- 
mation concerning the conquest of Mexico, os 
well as every other transaction of America. 
The industry and attention with which be 
consulted not only the books, but the original 
papers and public records, which tended to 
throw any light upon the subject of his inqui- 
ries, were so great, and he usually judges of 
the evidence before him with so much impar- 
tiality and candour, that his Decads may be 
ranked among the most judicious and useful 
historical collections. If, by attempting to 
relate the various occurrences in the New 
World m a strict chronological order, the ar- 
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rangeraent of events In bit work had not been 
rendered to perplexed* disconnected, and ob- 
scure, that it is an unpleasant task to collect 
from different parts of his book, and piece to- 
gether the detached shreds of a story, he 
might justly have been ranked among the 
most eminent historians of his country. He 
gives an account of the materials from which 
he composed his work, Dec. vi. lib. iii. c. 
19. 

Note [98], Page 135. 

Cortes purposed to have gone in the train 
of Ovando when he set out for his govern • 
ment in the year 1502, but was detained by 
an accident. As he was attempting in a dark 
night to scramble up to the window of a 
lady’s bed-chamber, with whom he carried on 
an intrigue, an old wall, on the top of which 
he had mounted, gave way, and he was so 
much bruised by the fall as to be unfit for the 
voyage. Gomara, Cronica de la Nueva Es- 
pagna, cap. 1. 

Note [99 , Page 135. 

Cortes had two thousand pesos in the hands 
of Andrew Duero, and be borrowed four 
thousand. These sums are about equal in 
value to fifteen hundred pounds sterling; 
but as the price of every thing was extremely 
high in America, they made hut a scanty 
stock when applied towards the equipment of 
a military expedition. Herrera, dec. 2. lib. 
iii. c. 2. B. Diaz, c. 20. 

Note [100], Page 136. 

The names of those gallant officers which 
will often occur in the subsequent story, w ere 
Juan Velasquez de Leon, Alonso Hernandez 
Portocsrrero, Francisco de Montejo, Christo- 
f&l de Olid, Juan de Escalante, Francisco de 
Morla, Pedro de Alvarado, Francisco de Sal- 
cetla, Juan de Escobar, Gines de Nortes. 
Cortes himself commanded the Cnpitana, or 
Admiral. Francisco de Orozco, an officer 
formed in the wars of Italy, had the command 
of the artillery. The experienced Alaminos 
acted aa chief pilot. 

Note [101], Page 137. 

In those different conflicts, the Spaniards 
•ost only two men, but bad a considerable 
number wounded. Though there be no oc- 
casion for recourse to any supernatural cause 
to account either for the greatness of their 
victories, or the smallness of their loss, the 
Spanish historians fail not to ascribe both to 
the patronage of St. Jago, the tutelar saint of 
their country, who, as they relate, fought at the 
bead of their countrymen, and by bis prowess 
gave a turn to the fate of the battle. Goma- 
ra is the first who mentions this apparition of 
St. James. It is amusing to observe the em- 
barrassment of B. Dias del Castillo, occa- 
sioned by the Struggle between his supersti- 


tion end his veracity. The former disp o sed 
him to believe this miracle, the latter restrain- 
ed him from attesting it. ** I acknowledge,'* 
says he, “ that all our exploits and victories 
are owing to our Lord Jesus Christ, and that 
in this battle there was such a number of In- 
dians to every one of us, that if each bad 
thrown a handful of earth they might have 
buried us, if by the great mercy of God we 
had not been protected. It may be that the 
person whom Gomara mentions aa having ap- 
peared ou a mottled grey horse, was the glo- 
rious apostle Signor San Jago or Signor San 
Pedro, and that I, as being a sinner, was not 
worthy to see him. This I know, that 1 saw 
Francisco de Morla on such a horse, but, as 
an unworthy transgressor, did not deserve to 
see any of the holy apostles. It may have 
been the will of God that it was so as Goma- 
ra relates, but until I read his Chronicle I 
never heard among any of the conquerors that 
such a thing had happened." Cap. 34. 

Note [102], Page 199. 

Several Spanish historians relate this oc- 
currence in such terms as if they wished it 
should be believed, that the Indians, loaded 
with the presents, had carried them from the 
capital in the same short space of time that 
the couriers performed that journey. This is 
incredible, and Gomara mentions a circum- 
stance which shows tliat nothing extraordi- 
nary happened on this occasion. This rich 
present had been prepared for Grijalva, when 
he touched at the same place some months 
before, and was now ready to be delivered, as 
soon as Montezuma sent orders for that pur- 
pose. Gomara Cron. c. xxvii. p. 28. 

According to B. Diaz del Castillo, the 
value of the silver plate representing the moon, 
was alone above twenty thousand pesos, about 
five thousand pounds sterling. 

Note [103], Page 140. 

This private traffic was directly contrary 
to the instructions of Velasquez, who enjoin- 
ed, that whatever was acquired by trade 
should be thrown into the common stock. 
But it appears, that the soldiers bad each a 
private assortment of toys, and other goods 
proper for the Indian trade, and Cortes gain- 
ed their favour by encouraging this'under- 
hand barter. B. Diaz, c. 41. 

Note [104], Page 144. 

Gomara has published a catalogue of the 
various articles of which this present consist- 
ed. Cron. c. 49. P. Martyr ab Anglerbt, 
who saw them after they were brought to 
Spain, and who seems to have examined them 
with great attention, gives a description of 
etch, which is curious, as it conveys some 
idea of (be progress which the Mexicans bod 
made in several arts of elegance. De Insulin 
nuper invent!*, p. 954, Ac. 
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Note [105], Page 146. I 

There it no circumstance in the history of I 
the conquest of America, which is more ques- 
tionable than the account of the numerous 
armies brought into the Held against the Spa- j 
niards. As the war with the republic of 
Tlascala, though of short duration, was one 
of tbe most POwnderable which the Spaniards 
waged ?n America, the account given of the 
T$Ktic*Yan armies merits some attention. The 
authentic information concerning this is 
derived from three authors. Cortes, in his 
second despatch to the Emperor, dated at Se- 
gura de la Frontera, Oct. SO, 1520, thus esti- 
mates the number of their troops : in tbe first 
battle 6000; in the second battle 100,000; 
in the third battle 150,000. Relnt. ap. Ra- 
mus. iii. 228. Bernal Diaz del Castillo, who 
was an eye-witness, and engaged in all the 
actions of this war, thus reckons their num- 
bers: in the first battle 3000, p. 43 ; in the 
second battle 600&, ibid. ; in the third battle 
j 50,000, p. 45. Gomara, who was Cortes’s 
chaplain after his return to Spain, and pub- 
| lished his Cronica in 1552, follows the com- 
I putation of Cortes, except in the second bat- 
\ tie, where he reckons the Tlascalans at 80,000, 
i p. 49. It was manifestly the interest of 
Cortes to magnify his own dangers and ex- 
ploits. For it was only by the merit of ex- 
traordinary services, that he could hope to 
atone for his irregular conduct in assuming an 
independent command. B. Diaz, though 
abundantly disposed to place his own prowess, 
and that of his fellow conquerors, in the most 
advantageous point of light, had not the same 
temptation to exaggerate; and it is probable 
that his account of the numbers approaches 
nearer to the truth. The assembling of an 
army of 150,000 men requires many previous 
arrangements, and such provisions for their 
subsistence as seems to be beyond the fore- 
sight of Americans. The degree of cultiva- 
tion in Tlascala does not seem to have been 
to great, as to have furnished such a vast 
army with provisions. Though this province 
was so much better cultivated than other re- 
gions of New Spain, that it was called the 
Country of bread , yet the Spaniards in their 
march suffered such want, that they were 
obliged to subsist upon Tunas, a species of 
fVuit which grows wild in the fields. Her- 
rera, dec, ii. lib. vi. c. 5. p. 182. 

NOTE [106\ Page 147. 

These unhappy victims are said to be per- 
sons of distinction. It seems improbable that 
so great a number as fifty should be employ- 
ed as spies. So many prisoners had been 
taken and dismissed, and tbe Tlascalans had 
sent so many messages to the Spanish quarters, 
that there appears to ba no reason for hazard- 
ing the lives of so many considerable people, 
in order to procure information about the 
position and state of their camp. The bar- 
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barous manner in which Cortes treated a peo- 
ple unacquainted with the laws of war esta- 
blished among polished nations, appears so 
shocking to the later Spanish writers, that 
they diminish the number of those whom he 
punished so cruelly. Herrera says, that be 
cut off the hands of seven, and the thumbs 
of some more. Dec. ii. lib. ii. c. 8. De 
Solis relates, tlmt the hands of fourteen or 
fifteen were cut ofT, and the thumbs of all the 
rest. Lib. ii. c. 20. But Cortes himself, 
Relat. p. 228. b. and after him Gomara, c. 
48, affirm, that the hands of ail the fifty were 
cut off. 

Note [107], Page 148. 

The horses were objects of the greatest 
astonishment to all the people of New Spain. 

At first they imagined the horse and his rider, 
like the Centaurs of the ancients, to be some 
monstrous animal of a terrible form ; and 
supposing that their food was the same as 
that of men, brought flesh and bread to nour- 
ish them. Even after they discovered their 
mistake, they believed the horses devoured 
men in battle, and when they neighed, thought 
that they were demanding their prey. It was 
not the interest of the Spaniards to undeceive 
them. Herrera, dec. ii. lib. vi. c. 11. 

Note [108], Page 149. 

According to Bart, de las Casas, there was 
no reason for this massacre, and it was an act j 
of wanton cruelty, jierpetrated merely to strike f 
terror into the people of New Spain. Relac. ! 
de la Destruyc. p. 17, &c. But the seal of I 
Las Casas often leads him to exaggerate. In j 
opposition to him, Bern. Diaz, c. 83, asserts, j 
that the first missionaries sent into New Spain j 
by the Emperor made a judicial inquiry into } 
this transaction ; and having examined the t 
priests and elders of Cholula, found that there < 
was a real conspiracy to cut oft' the Spaniards, i 
and that the account given by Cortes was ex- j 
actly true. As it was the object of Cortes at ! 
that time, and manifestly his interest, to gain j 
the good-will of Montesuma, it is improbable \ 
that he should have taken a step which tend- j 
ed so visibly to alieniate him from the Spa- 
niards, if be had not believed it to be neces- j 
sary for his own preservation. At the same ! 
time the Spaniards who served in America 
had such contempt for the natives, and 
thought them so little entitled to the common 
rights of men, that Cortes might bold tbe 
Cholulans to be guilty upon slight and im- 
perfect evidence. The severity of tbe punish- 
ment was certainly excessive and atrocious* 

Note [ 109], Page 15a 

This description is taken almost literally 
from Bernal Dias del Castillo, who was a^ 
unacquainted with the art of composition, at 
to be incapable of embellishing his narrative 
He relates in a simple and rude style whet 
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passed in bit own mind* and that of his fel- 


low-soldiers, on that occasion; “and let it 
not be thought strange,'* says he, “ that I 
should write in this mauner of what then 
happened, for it ought to be considered that 
it is one thing to relate, another to have be- 
held things that were never before seen, or 
heard, or spoken of among men,*’ Cap. 86. 
p. 64. b. 

Note [lio], Page 153. 

B. Dias del Castillo gives some idea of the 
fatigue and hardships they underwent in per- 
forming this, and other parts of duty. Dur- 
ing the nine months that they remained in 
Metico, every man, without any distinction 
between officers and soldiers, slept on his 
arms in his quilted jacket and gorget. They 
lay on mats, or straw spread on the floor, and 
each was obliged to hold himself as alert as if 
he had been on guard. “ This," adds he, “ be- 
came so habitual to me, that even now in ray 
advanced age , I always sleep in my clothes, 
and never in any bed. When I visit my En- 
comienda, I reckon it suitable to my rank to 
have a bed carried along with my other bag- 
gage, but 1 never go into it ; but, according 
to custom, I lie in my clothes, and walk fre- 
quently during the night into the open air, to 
view the stars, as I was wont when in ser- 
vice.” Cap. 108. 

Note [ill], Page 154. 

Cortes himself, in his second despatch to 
the Emperor, does not explain the motives 
which induced him either to condemn Qual- 
popoca to the flames, or to put Montezuma 
in irons. Ramus, iii. 236. B. Diaz is silent 
with respect to his reasons for the former ; 
and the only cause he assigns for the latter 
was, that he might meet with no interruption 
io executing the sentence pronounced against 
Qualpopoca, c. xcv. p. 75. But as Monte- 
suma was his prisoner, and absolutely in his 
power, be had no reason to dread him, and 
the insult offered to that monarch could have 
no effect but to irritate him unnecessarily. 
.Gomara supposes that Cortes had no other 
ot^ect than to occupy Montezuma with his 
own distress and sufferings, that he might 
give less attention to what befel Qualpopoca. 
Cron* c. 89. Herrera adopts the same opi- 
nion. Dec. ii. lib. viti. c. 9. But it seems 
an odd expedient, in order to make a person 
bear one injury, to load him with another 
.that is greater. De Solis imagines, that Cor- 
tes bad nothing else in view than to intimi- 
date Montezuma, so that he might make no 
attempt to rescue the victims from their fate • 
but the spirit of that monarch was so submis- 
live, and be bad so tamely given up the pri • 
•oners to the disposal of Cortes, that be had 
no cause to apprehend any opposition from 
liUn. If the explanation which I have at- 
tempted to give of Cortes’s proceedings on 


this occasion be not admitted, ft appears te 
me, that they must be reckoned among the 
wanton and barbarous acts of oppression 
which occur too often in the history of the 
conquest of America. 

No 1 * [112;, Page 155. 

De Solis assorts, lib. iv. c. 3. that the propo- 
sition of doing homage to the king of Spain 
came from Montezuma himself, and was made 
in order to induce the Spaniards to depart out 
of his dominions. He describes his conduct 
on this occasion, as if it had keen founded 
upon a scheme of profound policy, and exe- 
cuted with such refined address as to deceive 
Cortes himself. But there is no hint or cir- 
cu instance in the contemporary historians, 
Cortes, Diaz, or Gomara, to justify this 
theory. Montezuma, on other occasions, dis- 
covered no such extent of art and abilities. 
The anguish which he felt in performing this 
humbling ceremony is natural, if we suppose 
it to have been involuntary. But, according 
to the theory of De Solis, which supposes 
that Montezuma was executing what he him- 
self had proposed, to have assumed an ap- 
pearance of sorrow would have been prepos- 
terous, and inconsistent with his oVn design 
of deceiving the Spaniards. 

Note [list. Page 156. 

In several of the provinces, the Spaniards, 
with all their industry and inHuencc, could 
collect no gold. In others, they procured on- 
ly a few trinkets of small value. Montezu- 
ma assured Cortes, that the present which he 
offered to the King of Castile, after doing 
homage, consisted of all the treasure amassed 
by his father ; and told him that he had al- 
ready distributed the rest of his gold aud 
jewels among the Spaniards. B. Diaz, c. 
104. Gomara relates, that all the silver col- 
lected amounted to 500 marks. Cron. c. 93. 
This agrees with the account given by Cor- 
tes, that the royal fifth of silver was 100 
marks, lielat. 239. B. So that the sum to- 
tal of silver was only 4000 ounces at the rate 
of eight ounces a mark, which demonstrates 
the proportion of silver to gold to have been 
exceedingly small. 

Note [114], Page 156. 

De Solis, Jib. 4. c. 1, calls in question the 
truth of this transaction, from no better rea- 
son than that it wa6 inconsistent with that 
prudence which distinguishes the character 
of Cortes. But lie ought to have recollected 
the impetuosity of his zeal at Tlascala, which 
was no less imprudent. He asserts, tbft the 
evidence for it rests upon the testimony of B. 
Diaz, del Castillo, of Gomara* and of Her- 
rera. They ail cottour, indeed, in mention- 
ing this inconsiderate step which Corif* 
took ; and they had good reason to do * 0 , 
Cortes himself relates this exploit in his s* 
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cond despatch to the Emperor, and seems to provinces. Relat. Ramus. ill. £44. A. C. 
glory in it. Cort. Reiat. Ramus, iii, 140. D. Cortes affirms, that there was a mode of in* 
Tint is one instance, among many, of De So* ter course between Narvaez and the Mexicans, 
lis*s having consulted with little attention the but does not explain how it was carried on. 
letters of Cortes to Charles V., from which Bernal Diaz supplies this defect, and informs 
the most authentic information with respect us, that the three deserters who joined Nar- 
to his operations must be derived. vaee acted as interpreters, having acquired a 

competent knowledge of the language, c. i 10. 

Note [ 1151, Page 157. 'With his usual minuteness, he mentions their 

Herrera and De Solis suppose that Velas- names and characters, and relates, in chapter 
quez was encouraged to equip this armament 122, how they were punished for their perfidy, 
against Cortes by the accounts which he re- The Spaniards had now resided above a year 
ceived from Spain concerning the reception among the Mexicans ; and it is not surprising, 
of the agents sent by the colony of Vera that several among them should have made 
Cruz, and the warmth with which Fonseca, some proficiency in speaking their language. 
Bishop of Burgos, had espoused his interest, This seems to have been the case. Herrera, 
and condemned the proceedings of Cortes, dec. 2. lib. x. c. 1. Both B. Diaz, who was 
Herrera, dec. 2. lib. ix. c. 18. De Sobs, present, and Herrera, the most accurate fend 
lib. iv. c. 5. But the chronological order of best informed of all the Spanish writers, agree 
events refutes this supposition. Portocarre- with Cortes in his account of the secret cor- 
ro and Montejo sailed from Vera Cruz, July respondence carried on with Montezuma. 
26, 1519. Herrera, dec. 2. lib. v. c. 4. They Dec. 2. lib. x. c. 18, 19. De Solis Beems 
landed at St. Lucar in October, according to to consider it as a discredit to Cortes, his hero, 
Herrera, ibid. But P. Martyr, who attend- that Montezuma should have been ready to 
ed the court at that time, and communicated engage in a correspondence with Narvaez, 
every occurrence of moment to his correBpon- He supposes that monarch to have contracted 
dents day by day, mentions the arrival of such a wonderful affection for the Spaniards, 
these agents for the first time in December, that he was not solicitous to be delivered from 
and speaks of it as a recent event. Epist. them. After the indignity with which he had 
650. All the historians agree, that the agents been treated, such an affection is incredible ; 
of Cortes had their first audience of the Em- and even De Solis is obliged to acknowledge, 
peror at Tordesillas, when he went to that that it must be looked upon as one of the 
town to visit his mother in his way to Sr. Ja- miracles which God had wrought to facilitate 
go de Compostella. Herrera, dec. 2. lib. v. the conquest, lib. iv. c. 7. The truth is, Mon- 
c. 4. De Solis, lib. iv. c. 5. But the Em- tezuma, however much overawed by his dread 
peror set out from Valiadoiid for Tordesillas of the Spaniards, was extremely impatient to 
on the l Itli of March 1520; and P. Martyr recover his liberty, 
mentions his having seen at that time the 

presents made to Charles, Epist. 665. The Note [U7j, Page 162. 

armament under Narvaez sailed from Cuba These words 1 have borrowed from the 
in April 152a It is manifest then that Ve- anonymous Account of the European Settle- 
lasquez could not receive any account of what ments in America, published by Dodsley^in 
passed in this interview at Tordesillas, pre- two volumes 8vo ; a work of so much merit, 
vious to his hostile preparations against Cor- that 1 should think there is hardly any writer 
tea. His real motives seem to be those which in the age who ought to be ashamed of ac- 
1 have mentioned. The patent appointing knowledging himself to be author of it. 
him Addantado of New Spain, with such ex* 

tensive powers, bears date November IS, NOTE [ 1 1 8], Page 1 64. 

1519* Herrera, dec. S. lib. iil c. 11. He The contemporary historians differ consi- 
migbt receive it about the beginning of Ja- derably with respect to the loss of the Spani- 
nuary. Gomsra takes notice, that as soon as ards on this occasion. Cortes, in his second 
this patent was delivered to him, he began to despatch to the Emperor, makes the number 
equip a fleet and levy forces. Cron. c. 96. only 150. Relat. up. Ramus, iii. p. 349. A. 

But it was manifestly his interest, at that 

Note {116], Page 158. juncture, to conceal from the court of Spain 

De Solis contends, that as Narvses had no the full extent of the loss which he had sus- 
ititerpreters, he could hold nointeigourse with tained. De Solis, always studious to dimin* 
the people of the provinces, nor converse with ish every misfortune that befel his countrymen, 
them in any way but by signs, end that it was rates their loss at about two hundred men. 
equally impossible for him to carry on any Lib. iv. c. 19. B. Dias affirms that they 
communication with Montezuma. Lib. iv, lost 870 men, and that only 440 escaped from 
c. 7* But it is upon the authority of Cortes Mexico; c. 128. p. 108. B. Falafox, Bt- 
bimaelf that 1 relate all the particulars of shop of Los Angeles, who seems to have in- 
Narvaez's correspondence, both with Monte- quired into the early transactions of bis u>un- 
sum* and with his subjects in the maritime irjiuen in New Spam with great attention, 
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confirms the account of B* Dial, with reaped 
to the extent of their loss. Virtudea del 
Indio, p. 22. Gomara state* their loss at 
450 men. Cron. c. 109. Some months 
afterwards, when Cortes had received several 
reinforcements, he mustered his troops, and 
found them to be only 590. Relat. ap. Ra- 
mus- iii. p. 255. E. Now, as Narvaez 
brought 880 men into New Spain, and about 
400 of Cortes*s soldiers were then alive, it iB 
evident that his loss, in the retreat from Mex- 
ico^ must have been much more considerable 
than what he mentions. B. Dias, solicitous 
to magnify the dangers and sufferings to 
which he and his fellow conquerors were ex- 
posed, may have exaggerated their loss; but, 
in my opinion, it cannot well be estimated at 
less than 600 men. 

NOTE [1191, Page 170. 

Some remains of this great work are still 
visible, and the spot where the brigantines 
were built and launched is still pointed out 
to strangers. Torquemada viewed them. 
Monarq. Indiana, vol. i. p. 531. 

Note [1201, Pa g e 172 » 

The station of Alvarado on the causeway 
of Tacuba was the nearest to the city. Cor- 
tes observes, that there they could distinctly 
observe what passed when their countrymen 
were sacrificed. Relat ap. Ramus, iii. p 273. 
E. B. Dias, who belonged to Alvarado's 
division, relates what he beheld with his own 
eyes; c. 152.p. 148. b; 149. a Like a man 
whose courage was so clear as to be above 
suspicion, he describes with his usual simpli- 
city the impression which this spectacle made 
upon him. “ Before,” says he, “ I saw the 
breasts of my companions opened, their hearts 
yet fluttering, offered to an accursed idol, and 
their flesh devoured by their exulting enemies, 
I was accustomed to enter a battle, not only 
without fear, but with high spirit. But from 
that time I never advanced to fight the Mexi- 
cans without a secret horror and anxiety ; my 
heart trembled at the thoughts of the death 
which I had seen them suffer." He takes 
care to add, that as soon as the cofftbat began, 
his terror went off : and indeed, his adventu- 
rous bravery on every occasion is full evidence 
of this. B. Diaz, c. 156 p. 157* a. 

Note [121], Page 174. 

One circumstance in this siege merits par- 
ticular notice. The account which the Spa- 
nish writers give of the numerous armies em- 
ployed in the attack or defence of Mexico 
seems to be incredible. According to Cortes 
himself, be bad at onetime 150,000 auxiliary 
Indians in bfs service. Relat. Ramus, iii. 
27 5. E. Gomara asserts, that they were 
above 200,000. Cron, c, 136. Iierrera, 
an author of higher authority, says they were 
about 200,000. Dec. S. lib. i. c. 19. None 


of the contemporary writers ascertain explicit- 
ly the number of persons in Mexico during 
the siege. But Cortes on several occasions 
mentions the number of Mexicans who were 
slain, or who perished for want of food ; and, 
if we mAy rely on those circumstances, it is 
probable that above two hundred thousand 
must have been shut up in the town. But 
the quantity of provisions necessary for the 
subsistence of such vast multitudes assembled 
in one place, during three months, is so great, 
and it requires so much foresight and arrange- 
ment to collect these, and lay them up in 
magazines, so as to be certain of a regular 
supply, that one CAn hardly believe that this 
could be accomplished in a country where 
agriculture was so imperfect at in the Mexi- 
can empire, where there was no tame animals, 
and by a people naturally so improvident, 
and so incapable of executing a complicated 
plan, as the most improved Americans. The 
Spaniards, with all their care and attention, 
fared very poorly, and were often reduced to 
extreme distress for want of provisions. B. 
Diaz, p. 142. Cortes Relat. 271. D. Cor- 
tes on one occasion mentions slightly the sub- 
sistence of his army ; and after acknowledg- 
ing that they were often in great want, adds, 
that they received supplies from the people 
of the country, of fish, and of some fruit, 
which he calls the cherries of the country. 
Ibid. B. Diaz says, that they had cakes of 
maize, and serosas de la tierra; and when 
the season of these was over, another fruit, 
which he calls Tuna* j but their most com- 
fortable subsistence was a root which the 
Indians use as food, to which he gives the 
name of Quilites , p. 142. The Indian aux. 
Iliaries had one means of subsistence more 
than the Spaniards. They fed upon the 
bodies of the Mexicans whom they killed in 
battle. Cort. Relat. 176. C. B. Diaz con- 
firms his relation, and adds, that when the In- 
dians returned from Mexico to their own 
country, they carried with them large quan- 
tities of the flesh of the Mexicans salted or 
dried, as a most acceptable present to their 
friends, that they might have the pleasure of 
feeding upon the bodies of tbeir enemies in 
their festivals, p. 157. De Solis, who seems 
to consider it as an imputation of discredit to 
his countrymen, that they should act in con- 
cert with auxiliaries who fed upon human 
flesh, is solicitous to prove that the Spaniards 
endeavoured to prevent their associates from 
eating the bodies of the Mexicans, lib. v. c. 
24. Bufche has no authority for this from 
the original historians. Neither Cortes him- 
self, nor B. Diaz, seem to have bad any such 
scruple ; and, on many occasions, mention tbo 
Indian repasta, which were become familiar 
to them, without any mark of abhorrence. 
Even with this additional stock of food for 
the Indians, it was hardly possible to procure 
subsistence for armies amounting U» such 
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number* as we find in the Spanish writers. 
Perhaps the best solution of the difficulty is, 
to adopt the opinion of B. Dias del Castillo, 
the most artless of all the Histariadures priori- 
twos, “When Gomara (says he) on some 
occasions relates, that there were so many 
thousand Indians our auxiliaries, and on 
others, that there were so many thousand 
houses in this or that town, no regard is to 
be paid to his enumeration, as he has no au- 
thority for it, the numbers not being in reali- 
ty the fifth of what he relates. If we add to- 
gether the different numbers which he men- 
tions, that country would contain more mil- 
lions than there are in Castile.” C. 129. 
But though some considerable deduction 
should certainly be made from the Spanish 
accounts of the Mexican forces, they must 
hare been very numerous; for nothing but 
an immense superiority in number could have 
enabled them to withstand a body of nine 
hundred Spaniards, conducted by a leader of 
such abilities as Cortes. 

Note [122], Page 178. 

In relating the oppressive and cruel pro- 
ceedings of the conquerors of New Spain, I 
have not followed B. de las Casas as my 
guide. His account of them, Relat. de la 
Destruyc. p. 18, Ac. is manifestly exaggerated. 
It is from the testimony of Cortes himself, 
and of Gomara, who wrote under his eye, that 
I have taken my account of the punishment 
I of the Panucans, and they relate it without 
| any disapprobation. B. Diaz, contrary to his 
> usual custom, mentions it only in general 
f terms, c. 162. Herrera, solicitous to extenu- 
, ate this barbarous action of his countrymen, 

[ though he mentions 63 caziques, and 400 
i men of note, as being condemned to the 
i flames, asserts, that thirty only were burnt, 
i and the rest pardoned. Dec. 3. lib. v. c. 7. 

\ But this is contrary to the testimony of the 
original historians, particularly of Gomara, 
whom it appears ho had consulted, as he 
adopts several of his expressions in this pas. 
sage. The punishment of Guatimozin is re- 
\ lated by the most authentic of the Spanish 
writer*. Torquemada has extracted from a 
! history ot Texeuco, composed in the Mexican 
j tongue, an account of this transaction, more 
fcrouarble to Guatlmosin than that of the 
Spanish authors. Mon. Indiana, i. 575. 
According to the Mexican account, Cortes 
' had scarcely a shadow of evidence to justify 
I such a wanton act of cruelty. B. Diaz 
| affirms, that Guatimozin and his fellow-suf- 
fevers asserted their innocence with*their last 
! breath, and that many of the Spanish soldiers 
| condemned this action of Cortes as equally 
unnecessary and unjust, p. 200. b. 201. a. 

Note 1123], Page 179. 

The motive for undertaking this expedition 
was, to punish Christoval de Olid, one of bis 
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officers, who had revolted against him, and 
aimed at establishing an independent jurisdic- 
tion. Cortes regarded this insurrection as of 
such dangerous example, and dreaded so 
much the abilities and popularity of its author, 
that in person be led the body of troops des- 
tined to suppress it. He marched, according 
to Gomara, three thousand miles, through a 
country abounding with thick forests, rugged 
mountains, deep rivers, thinly inhabited, and 
cultivated only in a few places. What he 
suffered from famine, from the hostility of the 
natives, from the climate, and from hardships 
of every species, has nothing in history paral- 
lel to it, but what occurs in the adventures 
of the other discoverers and conquerors of the 
New World. Cortes was employed in this 
dreadful service above two years ; and though 
it was not distinguished hy any splendid 
event, he exhibited, during the course of it, 
greater personal courage, more fortitude of 
mind, more perseverance and patience, than 
in any other period or scene in his life. Her- 
rera, dec. 3. lib. vi. vii. viii. ix. Gomara Cron, 
c. 163—177. B. Diaz, 174—190. Cories, 
MS. penes me. Were one to write a life of 
Cortes, the account of this expedition should 
occupy a splendid place in it. In a general 
history of America, as the expedition was pro- ; 
ductive of no great event, the mention of it is { 
sufficient. , 

Note [124], Page 179. 

According to Herrera, the treasure which 
Corte3 brought with him, consisted of fifteen 
hundred marks of wrought plate, two hun- 
dred thousand pesos of fine gold, and ten j 
thousand of inferior standard, many rich 
jewels, one in particular worth forty thousand j 
pesos, and several trinkets and ornaments of : 
value. Dec. 4. lib. iii. c. 8 ; lib. iv. c. 1. I 
He afterwards engaged to give a portion with ■ 
his daughter of a hundred thousand pesos, j 
Gomara Cron. c. 237. The fortune which j 
he left his sons was very considerable. But, i 
as we have before related, the sum divided 
among the conquerors, on the first reduction 1 
of Mexico, was very small. There appears, ! 
then, to be some reason for suspecting that ! 
the accusations of Cortes's enemies were not ! 
altogether destitute of foundation. They 
charged him with having applied to his own 
use a disproportionate share of the. Mexican 
spoils ; with having concealed the royal trea- 
sures of Montezuma and Guatimozin ; with 
defrauding the King of his fifth; and robbing 
his followers of what was due to them. Her- 
rera, dec. 3. lib. viii. c. 15 ; dec. 4. lib. iii. c* 

8. Some of the conquerors themselves enter- 
tained suspicions of the same kind with res- 
pect to this part of hla conduct. B. Diaz, c. 
157. 

o* 

Note [ 125 ], Page 18a 

In tracing the progress of the arms 

r 
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in New Spain, we have followed Cortes him- 
self as our most certain guide. His despatch- 
es to the Emperor contain a minute account 
of his operations. But the unlettered con. 
queror of Peru was incapable of relating his 
own exploits. Our information with respect 
to them, and other transactions in Peru, is 
derived, however, from contemporary and 
respectable authors. 

The most early account of Pizarro's trans- 
actions in Peru was published by Francisco 
de Xerez, his secretary. It is a simple una- 
dorned narrative, carried down no farther 
than the death of Atahualpa, in 1533 ; for the 
author returned to Spain in 1534, and soon 
after he landed 4 printed at Seville his show 
History of the Conquest of Peru, addressed 
to the Emperor. 

Don Pedro Sancho, an officer who served 
under Pizarro, drew up an account of his ex- 
pedition, which was translated into Italian by 
Ramusio, and inserted in his valuable collec- 
tion, but has never been published in its ori- 
ginal language. Sancho returned to Spain at 
the same time with Xerez. Great credit is 
due to what both these authors relate concern- 
ing the progress and operations of Pizarro ; 
but the residence of the Spaniards in Peru had 
been so short, at the time when they left it, 
and their intercourse with the natives so slen. 
der, that their knowledge of the Peruvian 
manners and customs is very imperfect. 

The next contemporary historian is Pedro 
Ciexa de Leon, who published his Cronica 
del Pferu, at Seville, in 1553. If he had fi- 
nished all that he proposes in the general di- 
vision of his work, it would have been the 
most complete history which had been pub- 
lished of any region in the New World. He 
was well qualified to execute it, having ser- 
ved during seventeen years in America, and 
having visited in person most of the provinces 
concerning which he had occasion to write. 
But only the first part of his Chronicle has 
been printed. It contains a description of 
Peru, and several of the adjacent provinces, 
with an account of the institutions and cus- 
toms of the natives, and is written with so lit- 
tle art, and such an apparent regard for truth, 
that one must regret the loss of the other 
parts of his work. 

This loss is amply supplied by Don Au- 
gustine Zarate, who published, in 1555, his 
Hiatoria del Descubrimiento y Conquests 
de la Frovincta del Peru. Zaratd was a man 
«f rank and education, and employed in Peru 
at comptroller -general of the public revenue. 
Hfs history* whether we attend to its matter 
or compootfon, la a hook of considerable me- 
rit; os he had an opportunity to be well in- 
formed, and seems to have been inquisitive 
Hritb respect to the manners and transactions 
of the Peruviana, great credit is due to his 
testimony. 

Boa Ditgo Fernando* published his His- 


toria del Peru in 1571. His sole object it to 
relate the dissensions and civil wars of the 
Spaniards in that empire. As lie served in 
a public station in Peru, and was Well ac- 
quainted both with the country, and with the 
principal actors in those singular scenes which 
he describes, as he possessed sound under- 
standing and great impartiality, his wort 
may be ranked among those of the historians 
most distinguished for their industry in re- 
search, or their capacity in judging with re- 
spect to the events which they relate. 

The last author who can be reckoned a- 
rnong the contemporary historians of the con- 
quest of Peru, is Garcilasso de la Vega, Inca* 
For though the first part of his work, entitled 
Commenlarios Beales del Origen de las Inca* 
Beies del Peru, was not published sooner than 
the year 1609, seventy -six years after the 
death of Atahualpa the last Emperor, yet aa 
he was born in Peru, and was the son of an 
officer of distinction among the Spanish con- 
querors, by a Cot/a, or lady of the royal race, 
on account of which he always took the name 
of Inca ; as he was master of the language 
spoken by the Incas, and acquainted with the 
traditions of his countrymen, bis authority is 
rated very high, and often placed above that 
of all the other historians. His work, how- 
ever, is little more than a commentary upon 
the Spanish writers of the Peruvian story, 
and composed of quotations taken from the 
authors whom I have mentioned. This is the 
idea which he himself gives of it, lib. i. c. 10. 
Nor is it in the account of facts only that be 
follows them servilely. Even in explaining 
the institutions and rites of bis ancestors, his 
information seems not to be more perfect 
than theirs. His explanation of the Quipos 
is almost the same with that of Acosta. He 
produces no specimen of Peruvian poetry, 
but that wretched one which he borrows from 
Bias Valera, an early tnisdonary, whose me- 
moirs have never been published. Lib. ii. c. 

1 5. As for composition, arrangement, or a 
capacity of distinguishing between what ft 
fabulous, what is probable, and what is true, 
one searches for them in vain in the commen- 
taries of the Inca. His work, however, not- 
withstanding its great defects, is not altoge- 
ther destitute of use. Some traditions which 
he received from his countrymen are preserv- 
ed in it. His knowledge of the Peruvian 
language has enabled him to correct some 
errors of the Spanish writers, and he has In- 
serted in it some curious facts taken from 
authors whose works were never published, 
and are now lost* 

Note [126], Page 182. 

One may form an idea both of the 1*ard- 
sbips which they endured, and of the unhealth- 
ful climate in the regions which they visited, 
from the extraordinary mortality that prevail* 
ed among them. Pisarro carried asst Iff 
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men* Almagro 70. In less than nine months 
ISO of these died. Few fell by the sword ; 
most of them were cut off by diseases. Xe- 
rea, p. 180. 

Note [127% Page 1SS. 

This island, says Herrera, is rendered so 
uncomfortable by the unwholesomeness of its 
climate, its impenetrable woods, its rugged 
mountains, and the multitude of insects and 
reptiles, that it is seldom any softer epithet 
than that of infernal is employed in describ- 
ing it The sun is almost never seen there, 
and throughout the year, it hardly ever ceas- 
es to rain. Dec. 3. lib. x. c. 3. Dam pier 
touched at this island in the year 1685 ; and 
his account of the climate is not more favour- 
able. Vol. i. p. 172. He, during his cruize 
on the coast, visited most of the places where 
Pizarro landed, and his description of them 
throws light on the narrations of the early 
Spanish historians. 

Note [128], Page 187. 

By this time horses had multiplied greatly 
in the Spanish settlements on the continent. 
When Cortes began his expedition in the year 
1518, though his armament was more consi- 
derable than that of Pizarro, and composed 
of persons superior in rank to those who in- 
vaded Peru, he could procure no more than 
sixteen horses. 

Note 1.129], Page 188. 

In the year 1740, D. Ant. Ulloa, and D. 
George Juan, travelled from Guayaquil to 
Motupe, by the same route which Pizarro 
took. From the description of their journey, 
onto may form an idea of the difficulty of his 
march. The sandy plains between St, Mi- 
chael de Pieura and Motupe extend 90 miles, 
without water, without a tree, a plant, or any 
green thing, on a dreary stretch of burning 
•and. Voyage, tom. i. p. 399, Ac. 

Note [130], Page 189. 

This extravagant and unseasonable dis- 
course of Valverde has been censured by all 
historians, and with justice. But though he 
seems to have been an illiterate and bigotted 
monk, nowise resembling the good Olmedo 
who accompanied Cortes, the absurdity of his 
address to Atahualpa must not be chsrged 
wholly upon him. His harangue is evident- 
ly a translation or paraphrase of that form 
concerted by a junto of Spanish divines and 
lawyers in the year 1509, for explaining the 
right of tbeir King to the sovereignty of the 
New World* and for directing the officers 
employed in America how they should take 
possession of any new country. See Note 
93* The sentiments contained in Vel verde's 
harangue must not then be imputed to the 
bigotted imbecility of a particular man, but 
'in that of die age. But Gomara and Ben- t 


xont relate one circumstance concerning Val- 
verde, which* if authentic, renders him an 
object, not of contempt only, but of horror. 
They assert, that during the whole action 
Valverde continued to excite the soldiers to 
slaughter, calling to them to strike the ene- 
my, not with the edge, but with the points of 
their swords. Gam. Cron. c. 113. Bens. 
Histor. Nov. Orbis, lib. iii. c. 3. Such be- 
haviour was very different from that of the 
Roman Chatholic clergy in other parts of A- 
merica, where they uniformly exerted their 
influence to protect the Indians, and to mo- 
derate the ferocity of their countrymen. 

Note [IS l 1 , Page 190. 

Two different systems have been formed 
concerning the conduct of Atahualpa. The 
Spanish writers, in order to justify the vio- 
lence of their countrymen, contend that all 
the Inca’s professions of friendship were 
feigned ; and that his intention in agreeing to 
an interview with Pizarro at Caxamalca, was 
to cut off him and his followers at one blow; 
that for this purpose he advanced with such a 
numerous body of attendants, who had arms 
concealed under their garments, to execute 
this scheme. This is the account given by 
Xerez and Zuratd, and adopted by Herrera. 
But if it had been the plan of the Inca to de- 
stroy the Spaniards, one can hardly imagine 
that he would have permitted them to march 
unmolested through the desert of Motupe, or 
have neglected to defend the passes in the moun- 
tains, where they might have been attacked 
with so much advantage. If the Peruvians 
marched to Caxamalca with an intention to 
fall upon the Spaniards, it is inconceiveahle 
that of so great a body of men, prepared for 
action, not one should attempt to make resis- 
tance, but all tamely suffer themselves to be 
butchered by an enemy whom they were arm- 
ed to attack. Atahtialpa's mode of advanc- 
ing to the interview has the aspect of a peace- 
able procession, not of a military enterprise* 
He himself and his followers were, in their 
habits of ceremony, preceded, as on days of 
solemnity, by unarmed harbingers. Though 
rude nations are frequently cunning and false, 
yet, if a scheme of deception and treachery 
must be imputed either to a monarch, that bad 
no great reason to be alarmed at a visit from 
strangers who solicited admission into bis pre- 
sence as friends, or to an adventurer so dar- 
ing and so little scrupulous as Pizarro* one 
cannot hesitate In determining where to fix 
the presumption of guilt. Even amidst the 
endeavours of the Spanish writers to palliate 
the proceedings of Pizarro, one plainly per- 
ceives that it was his intention, as well as his 
interest, to seize the Inca, and that he had 
taken measures for that purpose* previous to 
any suspicion of that monarch's designs* 
Garcilasso de la Vega* extremely solicitous 
to vindicate hie countrymen* the Peruviana^ 
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from the crime of having concerted the des- them and the god Viracocha, until the filial 
traction of Pitarro and his followers, and no disasters subsequent to the defeat at Casa* 
less afraid to charge the Spaniards with im- malca, and then only began to call them 
proper conduct towards the Inca, has framed Viracochas, p. i. lib. ▼. c. 21. This it con* 
another system. He relates, that a man of firmed by Herrera, dec. 5. lib. ii. c. 12* In 
majestic form, with a long beard, and gar- many different parts of America, if We may 
menis reaching to the ground, having appear- believe the Spanish writers, their countrymen 
ed in a vision to Viracocha, the eighth Inca, were considered as divine beings who had de- 
and declared that he was a child of the Sun, scended from heaven. But in this instance, 

! that monarch built a temple in honour of this as in many which occur in the intercourae 
1 person, and erected an image of him, resem- between nations whose progress in refinement 
bling as nearly as possible* the singular form is very unequal, the ideas of those who used 
in which he had exhibited himself to his view, the expression were different from the ideas of 
| In this temple divine honours were paid to those who heard it. For such is the idiom of 
i biro, by the name of Viracocha. P. i. lib. the Indian languages, or such is the titnpli- 
! iv. c. 21 ; lib. v. c. 22. When the Spani- city of those who speak them, that when they 
ards first appeared in Peru, the length of their see any thing with which they were formerly 
beards, and the dress they wore, struck every unacquainted, and of which they do not know 
person so much with their likeness to the image the origin, they say, that it came down from 
of Viracocha, that they supposed them to be heaven. Nugnex, Ram. iii. 327. C. 
children of the Sun, who had descended from The account which I have given of the 
heaven to earth. AH concluded that the fa- sentiments and proceedings of the Peruvians, 
tal period of the Peruvian empire was now appears to be more natural and consistent 
approaching, and that the throne would be than either of the two preceding, and is 
occupied by new possessors. Atahualpa him- better supported by the facts related by the 
, self, considering the Spaniards as messengers contemporary historians. 

. from heaven, was so far from entertaining According to Xerez, p. 200, two thousand 
any thoughts of resisting them, that he deter- Peruvians were killed. Sancho makes the 
mined to yield implicit obedience to their number of the slain six or seven thousand, 
commands. From those sentiments flowed Ram. iii. 274. D. By Garcilasso’s account, 
his professions of love and respect. To those five thousand were massacred, p. ii. lib. i. c. 
were owing the cordial reception of Soto and 25. The number which I have mentioned, 
Ferdinand Pizarro in his camp, and the sub- being the medium between the extremes, may 
missive reverence with which he himself ad- probably be nearest the truth, 
vanced to visit the Spanish general in his 

quarters; but from the gross ignorance of Note [132], Page 190. 

Philipillo, the interpreter, the declaration of Nothing can be a more striking proof of ; 
the Spaniards, and his answer to it, were so this, than that three Spaniards travelled from I 
ill explained, that by their mutual inability to Caxamalca to Cuzco. The distance between 
comprehend each other’s intentions, the fatal them is six hundred miles. In every place 
rencounter at Caxamalca, w ith all its dread- throughout this great extent of country, they 
ful consequences, was occasioned. were treated with all the honours which the 

It is remarkable, that no traces of this su- Peruvians paid to their sovereigns, and even 
perstitious veneration of the Peruvians for to their divinities. Under pretext of amass- 
■ the Spaniards, are to he found cither in ing what was wanting for the ransom of the 
Xerez, or Sancho, or Zarat£, previous to the Inca, they demanded the plates of gold with 
interview at Caxamalca; and yet tho two which the walls of the Temple of the Sun in 
former served under Pizarro at that time, Cuzco were adorned ; and though the priests 
and the latter visited Peru soon after the were unwilling to alienate those sacred orna- 
conquest. If either the Inca himself, or ments, and the people refused to violate the 
his messengers, had addressed the Spani- shrine of their god, the three Spaniards, with 
ards in the words which Garcilasso puts in their own hands, robbed the temple of part of 
their mouths, they must have been struck this valuable treasure; and such was the 
with such submissive declarations ; and they reverence of the natives for their persons, that 
would certainly have availed themselves of though they beheld this act of sacrilege with 
them to accomplish their own designs with astonishment, they did not attempt to prevent 
greater facility, Garcilasso himself, though or disturb the commission of it. Zaratfl, lib. 
hit narrative of the intercourse between the ii. c. 6. Sancho ap. Ramus, iii. 375. D. 

Inca *nd Spaniards, preceding the rencoun- 
ter Kl Caxamalca, is founded on the supposi- Note [133], Page 193. 

tiott of his believing them to be Viracochas, According to Herrera, the spoil of Cutco, 
or dUine beings, p. ii. lib. i. c. 1 7. Ac. yet, after setting apart the Kings JfyM, was divid- 
with bit Usual inattention and inaccuracy, he ed among 480 persons. Each* received 4000 
admits, ih another place, that the Peruviana pesos. This amounts to 1,920,000 pesos, 
did not recollect the resemblance between] Dec. v, lib. vi. c. 3. But as the general, and 
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other officers, were entitled to a there fer 
greater than that of the private men, the turn 
total mutt have risen much beyond what I 
have mentioned. Gomara, c. 123, and Za- 
ratd, lib. ii. c. 8, satisfy themselves with as- 
sorting in general, that the plunder of Cuzco 
was of greater value than the ransom of Ata- 
faualpa. 

Note [134], Page 194. 

No expedition in the New World was con. 
- ducted with more persevering courage than 
that of Alvarado, and in none were greater 
hardships endured. Many of the persons 
engaged in it were, like their leader, veterans 
who served under Cortes, inured to all the 
rigour of American war. Such of my read- 
ers as have not an opportunity of perusing the 
striking description of their sufferings by Za- 
rate, or Herrera, may form some idea of the 
nature of their march from the sea-coast to 
Quito, by consulting the account which D. 
Ant. Ulloa gives of his own journey in 1736, 
nearly in the same route. Voy. tom. i. p. 
178, &c. or that of M. Bouguer, who proceed- 
ed from Puerto Viejo to Quito, by the same 
road which Alvarado took. He compares his 
own journey with that of the Spanish leader, 
and by the comparison gives a more striking 
idea of the boldness and patience of Alvara- 
do, in forcing his way through so many ob- 
stacles. Voyage au Perou, p. 28, &c. 

Note [135], Page 194. 

According to Herrera, there was entered 
on account of the King, in gold, 155,300 
pesos, and 5400 marks (each 8 ounces) of 
silver, besides several vessels and ornaments, 
some of gold, and others of silver ; on account 
of private persons, in gold, 499,000 pesos, 
and 54,000 marks of silver. Dec. 5. lib. vi. 
c. IS. 

Note [136], Page 197. 

The Peruvians not only imitated the mili- 
tary arts of the Spaniards, but had recourse to 
devices of their own. As the cavalry were the 
chief objects of their terror, they endeavour- 
ed to render them incapable of acting, by 
means of a long thong with a stone fastened 
to each end. This, when thrown by a skilful 
hand, twisted about the horse and its rider, 
and entangled them so as to obstruct their 
motions." Herrera mentions this as an inven- 
tion of their own. Dec. 5. lib. viii. c. 4. But 
as I have observed, p. 120, this weapon is com- 
mon among several barbarous tribes towards the 
extremity of South America ; and it is more 
probable that the Peruvians bad observed the 
dexterity with which they used it in hunt- 
ing, and on this occasion adopted it them- 
selves The Spaniards were considerably 
annoyed by it. Herrera, ibid. Another in- 
stance of the ingenuity of the Peruvians de* 
ne r ve s mention By turning a river out of 
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its channel, they overflowed a valley, in which 
a body of the enemy was posted, so suddenly, 
that it was with the utmost difficulty the Spa- 
niards made their escape. Herrera, dec. 5. 
lib. viii. c. 5. 

Note [137], Page 202. 

Herrera's account of Orellana's voyage is 
the most minute, and apparently the most ac- 
curate. It was probably taken from the 
journal of Orellana himself. But the dates 
are not distinctly marked. His navigation 
down the Coca, or Napo, begun early in Feb- 
ruary 1541 ; and he arrived at the mouth of 
the river on the 26th of August, having spent 
near seven months in the voyage. M. de la 
Condamine, in the year 1743, sailed from 
Cuenca to Para, a settlement of the Portu- 
guese at the mouth of the river, a navigation 
much longer than that of Orellana, in less 
than four months. Voyage, p. 179. But 
the two adventurers were very differently pro- 
vided for the voyage. This hazardous under- 
taking, to which ambition prompted Orellana, 
and to which the love of science led M. de la 
Condamine, was undertaken in the year 1769, 
by Madame Godin dcs Odonais, from conju- 
gal affection. The narrative of the hardships 
which she suffered, of the dangers to which she 
was exposed, and of the disasters which befel 
her, is one of the most singular and affecting 
stories in any language, exhibiting in her con- 
duct a striking picture of the fortitude which 
distinguishes the one sex, mingled with the 
sensibility and tenderness peculiar to the other. 
Lettre de M. Godin & M. de la Condamine. 

Note [138], Page 203. 

Herrera gives a striking picture of their in- 
digence. Twelve gentlemen, who had been 
officers of distinction under Almagro, lodged 
in the same house, and having but one cloak 
among them, it was worn alternately by him 
who had occasion to appear in public, while 
the rest, from the want of a decent dress, 
were obliged to keep within doors. Their 
former friends and companions were so much 
afraid of giving offence to Pixarro, that they 
durst not entertain or even converse with them. 
One may conceive what was the condition, 
and what the indignation of men once accus- 
tomed to power and opulence, when they felt 
themselves poor and despised, without a roof 
under which to shelter their heads, while they 
beheld others, whose merit and services were 
not equal to theirs, living in splendour in 
| sumptuous edifices. Dec. 6. lib. viii. c. 6. 

Note [139], Page 206. 

Herrera, whose accuracy entitles him to 
great credit, asserts, that Gonzalo Pixarro 
possessed domains in the neighbourhood of 
Chuqueaaca de la Plata, which yielded him an 
annual revenue greater than that of the Arch- 
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bishop of Toledo, the best endowed «ee in 
Europe. Dec. 7. lib. vi. c. 3. 

Note [140], Page 21 a 
All the Spanish writers describe his march, 
and the distresses of both parties, very minute* 
)y. Zarat£ observes, that hardly any parallel 
to it occurs in history, either with respect to 
the length of the retreat, or the ardour of the 
pursuit. Pizarro, according to his computa- 
tion, followed the viceroy upwards of three 
thousand miles. Lib. v. c. 16, 26. 

Note [14H, Page 214. 

It amounted, according to Fernandez, the 
best informed historian of that period, to one 
million four hundred thousand pesos. Lib. 
ii. c. 79. 

Note [142\ Page 215. 

Carvajal, from the beginning, had been an 
advocate for an accommodation with Gasca. 
binding Pizarro incapable of holding that 
bold course which be originally suggested, he 
recommended to him a timely submission to 
his sovereign as the safest measure. When 
the president's offers were first communicated 
to Carvajal, u By our Lady (said he, in that 
strain of buffoonery which was familiar to 
him) the priest issues gracious bulls. He 
gives them both good and cheap ; let us not 
only accept them, but wear them as reliques 
about our necks. '* Fernandez, lib. ii. c. 63. 

Note [143], Page 216. 

I During the rebellion of Gonzalo Pizarro, 
j seven hundred men were killed in battle, and 
three hundred and eighty were hanged or be- 
| headed. Herrera, dec. 8. lib. iv. c. 4. A- 
i hove three hundred of these were cut off by 
| Carvajal. Fernandez, lib. ii. c. 91. Zarate 
| makes the number of those put to a violent 
| death five hundred. Lib. vii. c. 1. 

j Note [144], Page 218. 

| In my inquiries concerning the manners 
! and policy of the Mexicans, I have received 
i much information from a large manuscript of 
! Don Alonso de Corita, one of the judges in 
j the Court of Audience of Mexico. In the year 
1553, Philip II., in order to discover the 
mode of levying tribute from his Indian sub- 
jects, that would be most beneficial to the 
crown, and leaat oppressive to them, addressed 
a mandate to all the Courts of Audience in 
America, enjoining them to answer certain 
queries which he proposed to them, con* 
earning the ancient form of government es- 
tablished among the various nations of Indi- 
ans, and the mode in which they had been 
accustomed to pay taxes to their kings or 
chiefs. In obedience to this mandate, Corita, 
who had resided nineteen years in America, 
fourteen of which he passed in New Spain, 
composed the work of which I have a copy, 
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He acquaints his sovereign, that be had made it 
an object, during his residence in America, 
and in all its provinces which he had visited, to 
inquire diligently into the manners and cus- 
toms of the natives ; that he had conversed for 
this purpose with many aged and intelligent 
Indians, and consulted several of the Spanish 
ecclesiastics who understood the Indian lan- 
guages most perfectly, particularly some ol 
those who landed in New Spain soon after the 
conquest. Corita appears to be a man of some 
learning, and to have carried on his inqui- 
ries with the diligence and accuracy to which 
he pretends. Greater credit is due to his 
testimony from one circumstance. His work 
was not composed with a view to publication, 
or in support of any particular theory, but con- 
tains simple though full answers to queries 
proposed to him officially. Though Herrera 
does not mention him among the authors 
whom he had followed as guides in his history, 
I should suppose, from several facts of which 
he takes notice, as well as from several ex- 
pressions which he uses, that this memorial 
of Corita was not unknown to him. 

Note [145], Page 221. 

The early Spanish writers were so hasty 
and inaccurate in estimating the numbers of 
peopte in the provinces and towns of Ameri- 
ca, that it is impossible to ascertain that of 
Mexico itself with any degree of precision. 
Cortes describes the extent and populousness 
of Mexico in general terms, which imply that 
it was not inferior to the greatest cities in Eu- 
rope. Gomara is more explicit, and affirms 
that there were 60,000 houses or families in 
Mexico. Cron. c. 78. Herrera adopts bis 
opinion, Dec. 2. lib. vii. c. 13 ; and the gen- 
erality of writers follow them implicitly, with- 
out inquiry or scruple. According to this 
account, the inhabitants of Mexico must have 
been about 300,000. Torquemada, with his 
usual propensity to the marvellous, asserts, 
that there were a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand houses or families in Mexico, and conse- 
quently about six hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants. Lib. ill. c. 23. But in a very judi- 
cious account of the Mexican empire, by one 
of Cortes’s officers, the population is fixed 
at 60,000 people. Ramusio, iii. 809. A. 
Even by this account, which probably is much 
nearer the truth than any of the foregoing, 
Mexico was a great city. 

Note [146], Page 222. 

It is to P. Torrihio de Benavente, that I 
am indebted for this curious observation, 
Palafox, Bishop of Ciudad de la Puebla Los 
Angeles, confirms and illustrates it more fol- 
ly. The Mexican (says he) is the only lan- 
guage in which a termination indicating re- 
spect, tilavas reverential e» y de cerieeuh may ba 
affixed to every word. By adding the final 
syllable an or axm to any word, it beoomafa 
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proper expression of veneration In the mouth 
of on inferior. If, in speaking to an equal, the 
word Esther is to be used, it is Tati, but an 
inferior says Tatzin. One priest speaking to 
another, calls him Teojnxque ; a person of in- 
ferior rank calls him Teopixcatzin, The name 
of the Emperor who reigned when Cortes in- 
vaded Mexico, was Montezuma, but his vas- 
sals, from reverence, pronounced it Montezu- 
maxin . Torribio, MS. Falaf. Virtudes del 
Indio, p. 65. The Mexicans had not only 
reverential nouns, but reverential verbs. The 
manner in which these are formed from the 
verbs in common use, is explained by D. 
Jos. Aug. Aldama y Guevara in his Mexican 
Grammar, No. 188. 

Note [147], Page 224. 

From comparing several passages in Corita 
and Herrera, we may collect, with some de- 
gree of accuracy, the various modes in which 
the Mexicans contributed towards the sup- 
port of government. 1. Some persons of the 
first order seem to have been exempted from 
the payment of any tribute, and, as their only 
duty to the public, were bound to personal 
service, in war, and to follow the banner of 
their sovereign with their vassals. 2. The 
immediate vassals of the crown were bound, 
not only to personal military service, but paid 
a certain proportion of the produce of their 
lands in kind. 3. Those who held offices of 
honour or trust, paid a certain share of what 
they received in consequence of holding these. 
4. Each CajrulUe, or association, cultivated 
some part of the common field allotted to it, 
for the behoof of the crown, and deposited 
the produce in the royal granaries. 5. Some 
part of whatever was brought to the public 
markets, whether fruits of the earth, or the 
various productions of their artists and manu- 
facturers, was demanded for the public use, 
and the merchants who paid this were exempt- 
ed from every other tax. 6. The Mayeques , 
or adteripli glebce, were bound to cultivate 
certain districts in every province, which may 
be considered as crown lands , and brought 
the increase into public storehouses. Thus 
the sovereign received some part of whatever 
was useful or valuable in the country, whe- 
ther it was the natural production of the soil, 
or acquired by the industry of the people. 
What each contributed towards the support of 
government, seems to have been inconsider- 
able. Corita, in answer to one of the queries 
put to the Audience of Mexico by Philip II., 
endeavours to estimate in money the value of i 
what each citizen might bo supposed to pay, 
and does not reckon it at more than three or 
four reals, about eighteen pence or two shil- 
lings a-head. 

Note [148 , Page 224. 

Cortes, who seems to have been as much 
astonished with this as with any instance of 


Mexican ingenuity, gives a particular de- 
scription of it Along one of the causeways, 
says he, by which they enter the city, are 
conducted two conduits, composed of clay 
tempered with mortar, about two paces in 
breadth, and raised about six feet In one of 
them is conveyed a stream of excellent water, 
as large as the body of a man, into the centre 
of the city, and it supplies all the inhabitants 
plentifully. The other is empty, that when 
it is necessary to clean, or repair the former, 
the stream of water may be turned into it. 
As this conduit passes along two of the 
bridges, where there are breaches in the 
causeway, through which the saltwater of the 
lake flows, it is conveyed over them in pipes 
as large as the body of an ox, then carried 
from the conduit to the remote quarters of the 
city in canoes, and sold to the inhabitants. 
Relat. ap. Ramus. 211. A. 

Note [149], Page 224. 

In the armoury of the royal palace of Mad- 
rid are shown suits of armour, which are called 
Montezuma’s. They are composed of thin 
lacquered copper plates. In the opinion of 
very intelligent judges, they are evidently 
eastern. The forms of the silver ornaments 
upon them, representing dragons, Ac. may 
be considered as a confirmation of this. They 
are infinitely superior, in point of workman- 
ship, to any effort of American art. The 
Spaniards probably received them from the 
Philippine islands. The only unquestionable 
specimen of Mexican art that I know of in 
Great Britain, is a cup of very fine gold, 
which is said to have belonged to Montezu- 
ma. It weighs 5 oz. 12 dwt. Three draw- 
ings of it were exhibited to the Society of 
Antiquaries, June 10, 1765. A man’s head 
is represented on this cup. On one aide the 
full face, on the other the profile, on the third 
the back parts of the head. The relievo is 
said to have been produced by punching the 
inside of the cup, so as to make the represen- 
tation of a face on the outside. The feature* 
are gross, but represented with some degree 
of art, and certainly too rude for Spanish 
workmanship. This cup was purchased by 
Edward Earl of Orford, while he lay in the 
harbour of Cadiz with the fleet under his 
command, and is now in the possession of his 
grandson, Lord Archer. I am indebted for 
this information to my respectable and in- 
genious friend Mr. Barrington. In the sixth 
volume of the Arcbasologia, p. 107, is pub- 
lished an account of some masks of Terra 
Cotta, brought from a burying-ground on the 
American continent, about seventy miles from 
the British settlement on the Mosquito shore. 
They are said to be likenesses of chiefs, or 
other eminent persons. From the descrip- 
tions and engravings of them, we have an ad- 
ditional proof of the imperfect state of arts 
among the Americans. 
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Note [150], Page 226. 

The learned reader will perceive how much 
I have been indebted, in this part of my work, 
to the guidance of the Bishop of Gloucester, 
who has traced the successive steps by which 
the human mind advanced in this line of its 
progress, with much erudition, and greater in- 
genuity, He is the first, as far as l know, 
who formed a rational and consistent theory 
concerning the various modes of writing prac- 
tised by nations, according to the various de- 
grees of their improvement. Div. Legation 
of Moses, iii. 69, &c. Some important ob- 
, servations have been added by M. le Presi- 
dent de Brosses, the learned and intelligent 
author of the Trait£ de la Formation Me- 
chenique des Langues, tom. i. 29 5, &c. 

As the Mexican paintings are the most 
curious monuments extant of the eurliest 
mode of writing, it will not be improper to 
give some account of the means by which 
they were preserved from the general wreck 
of every work of art in America, and com- 
municated to the public. For the most early 
and complete collection of these published hy 
Pure has, we are indebted to the attention of 
that curious inquirer, Hakluyt. Don Anto- 
nio Mendoza, viceroy of New Spain, having 
deemed those paintings a proper present for 
Charles V., the ship in which they were sent 
to Spain was taken by a French cruiser, and 
they came into the possession of Thevet, 
the King’s geographer, who, having travelled 
himself into the New World, and described 
one of its provinces, was a curious observer 
of whatever tended to illustrate the manners 
of the Americans. On his death they were 
purchased by Hakluyt, at that time chaplain 
of the English ambassador to the French 
court; and being left by him to Purchas, 
were published at the desire of the learned 
antiquary Sir Henry Spelman. Purchas, 
iii. 1065. They were translated from Eng- 
lish into French by Melchizedeck Thevenot, 
and published in his collection of voyages, 
▲. D. 1683. 

The second specimen of Mexican picture- 
writing was published by Dr. Francis Ge- 
I melli Carreri, in two copper-plates. The 
first is a map, or representation of the progress 
I of the ancient Mexicans on their first arrival 
! in the country, and of the various stations in 
which they settled, before they founded the 
capital of their empire in the lake of Mexico. 
The second is a Chronological Wheel, or 
Circle, representing the manner in which they 
computed and marked their cycle of fifty-two 
years. He received both from Don Carlos de 
Siguenaa y Congorra, a diligent collector of 
ancient Mexican documents. But as it seems 
now to be a received opinion (founded, as far 
as I know, on no good evidence) that Carreri 
"was never out of Italy, and that his famous 
Giro del Mundo is an account of a fictitious 
voyage, I have not mentioned these paintings, 


in the text. They have, however, manifest- 
ly the appearance of being Mexican produc- 
tions, and are allowed to be so by Boturini, 
who was well qualified to determine whether 
they were genuine or suppositious. M. Cla- 
vigero likewise admits them to be genuine 
paintings of the ancient Mexicans. To me 
they always appeared to be so, though, from 
my desire to rest no part of my narrative 
upon questionable authority, 1 did not refer 
to them. The style of painting in the former 
is considerably more perfect than any other 
specimen of Mexican design ; but as the ori- 
ginal is said to have been much defaced by 
time, I suspect that it has been improved by 
some touches from the hand of a European 
artist. Carreri, Churchill, iv. p. 487. The 
Chronological Wheel is a just delineation of 
the Mexican mode of computing time, as de- 
scribed by Acosta, lib. vi. c. 2. It seems to 
resemble one which that learned Jesuit had 
seen ; and if it be admitted as a genuine 
monument, it proves that the Mexicans had 
artificial, or arbitrary characters, which re- 
presented several things besides numbers. 
Each month is there represented by a symbol 
expressive of some work or rite peculiar to it. 

The third specimen of Mexican painting 
was discovered by another Italian. In 1736, 
Lorenzo Boturini Benaduci set out for New 
Spain, and was led by several incidents to 
study the language of the Mexicans, and to 
collect the remains of their historical monu- 
ments. He persisted nine years in his re- 
searches, with the enthusiasm of a projector, 
and the patience of an antiquary. In 1746, 
he published at Madrid, Idea de una JVucoa 
Historia General de la America Septentrional, 
containing an account of the result of his in- 
quiries ; and he added to it a catalogue of his 
American Historical Museum, arranged un- 
der thirty-six different heads. His idea of a 
New History appears to me the work of a 
whimsical credulous man. But his catalogue 
of Mexican maps, paintings, tribute-rolls, 
calendars, Ac. is much larger than one could 
have expected. Unfortunately a ship, in 
which he had sent a considerable part of them 
to Europe, was taken by an English privateer 
during the war between Great Britain and 
Spain, which commenced in the year 1789; 
and it is probable that they perished by falling 
into the hands of ignorant captors. Boturiui 
himself incurred the displeasure of the Spa- 
nish court, and died in an hospital at Madrid, 
The history of which tl ye Idea, Ac. was only a 
)>ros])ectu8t was never published. The remain- 
der of his Museum seems to have been dispers- 
ed. Some part of it came into the possession 
of the present Archbishop of Toledo, when ha 
was primate of New Spain ; and he published 
from it that curious tribute-roll which I have 
mentioned. 

The only other collection of Mexican paint- 
ings, as far as I can learn, is in the Imperial 
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Library at Vienna. By order of their Impe- 
rial Majesties, I have obtained such a speci- 
men of these as I desired, in eight paintings, 
made with so much fidelity, that I am inform- 
ed the copies could hardly be distinguished 
from the originals. According to a note in 
thia Codex Afcxicanus , it appears to have been 
a present from Emanuel, King of Portugal, 
to Pope Clement VII., who died a. d. 1533. 
After passing through the hands of several 
illustrious proprietors, it feii into those of the 
Cardinal of Saxe-Eisenach, who presented it 
to the Emperor Leopold. These paintings 
are manifestly Mexican, but they are in a 
style very different from any of the former. 
An engraving has been made of one of them, 
in order to gratify such of my readers as may 
deem this an object worthy 6f their attention. 
Were it an object of sufficient importance, it 
might perhaps be possible, by recourse to the 
plates of Purchas and the Archbishop of To- 
ledo, as a key, to form plausible conjectures 
concerning the meaning of this picture. Many 
of the figures are evidently similar. A. A. 
are targets and darts, almost in the same form 
with those published by Purchas, p. 1070, 
1071, Ac. B. B. are figures of temples, 
nearly resembling those in Purchas, p. 1109, 
and 111S, and in Lorenzana, Plate II. C. 
is a bale of mantles, or cotton cloths, the fi- 
gure of which occurs in almost every plate of 
Purchas and Lorenzana. E. E. E. seem to 
| be Mexican captains in their war-dress, the 
fantastic ornaments of which resemble the fi- 
gures in Purchas, p. 1110, 1111, 2113. I 
should suppose this picture to be a tribute- 
roll, as their mode of noting numbers occurs 
frequently. D. D. D. Ac. According to 
Boturini, the mode of computation by the 
number of knots was known to the Mexicans 
as well as to the Peruvians, p. 85 ; and the 
manner in which the number of units is re- 
[ presented in the Mexican paintings in my pos- 
I session, seems to confirm this opinion. They 
plainly resemble a string of knots on a cord 
j or slender rope. 

i Since I published the former edition, Mr 
| Waddilove, who is still pleased to continue 
| his friendly attention to procure me informa- 
tion, has discovered, in the Library of the Es- 
curial, a volume in folio, consisting of forty 
sheets of a kind of pasteboard, each the size 
of a common sheet of writing paper, with 
great variety of uncouth and whimsical figures 
of Mexican painting, in very fresh colours, 
and with an explanation in Spanish to most 
of them. The first twenty-two sheets are the 
signs of the months, days, Ac. About the 
middle of each sheet are two or more large 
figures for the month, surrounded by the 
signs of the days. The last eighteen sheets 
are not so filled with figures. They seem to 
be signs of Deities, and images of various 
object*. According to this Calendar in the 
JStotHsaVtiae Mexican year contained 286 davs, 
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divided into 22 months of IS days. Each 
day is represented by a different sign, taken 
from some natural object, a serpent, a dog, 
a lisard, a reed, a house, Ac. The signs of 
days in the Calendar of the Escurial are pre- 
cisely the same with those mentioned by Bo- 
turini, Idea, Ac. p. 45. But, if we may 
give credit to that author, the Mexican year 
contained 360 days, divided into 18 months 
of 20 days. The order of days in every 
month was computed, according to him, first 
by what he calls a tridecenary progression of 
days from one to thirteen, in the same manner | 
as in the Calendar of the Escurial, and then by ; 
a iejdenary progression of days from one to 
seven, making in all twenty. In this Calen- | 
dar, not only the signs which distinguish 1 
each day, but the qualities supposed tobepe- | 
culinr to each month, are marked. There 
are certain weaknesses which seem to accom- 
pany the human mind through every stage ol 
its progress in observation and science. Slen- 
der as was the knowledge of the Mexicaus in 
astronomy, it appears to have been already 
connected with judicial astrology. The for- 
tune and character of persons born in each 
month arc supposed to be decided by some 
superior influence predominant at the time of 
nativity. Hence it is foretold in the Calen. 
dar, that all who are born in one month will 
be rich, in another warlike, in a third luxu- 
rious, Ac. The pasteboard, or whatever 
substance it may be, on which the Calendar 
in the Escurial is painted, seems, by Mr. 
Waddilove’s description of it, to resemble 
nearly that in the Imperial Library at Vienna. 

In several particulars, the figures bear some ; 
likeness to those in the plate which I have ! 
published. The figures marked D., which 
induced me to conjecture that this painting | 
might be a tribute-roll similar to those pub- j 
lished by Purchas and the Archbishop of To- ; 
ledo, Mr. Waddilove supposes to be signs of 
days ; and 1 have such confidence in the ac- 
curacy of his observations, as to conclude bis 
opinion to be well-founded. It appears, from 
the characters in which the explanations of i 
the figures are written, that this curious mo* ! 
nument of Mexican art has been obtained soon ' 
after the conquest of the empire. It ia singu- ' 
lar that it should never have been mentioned j 
by any Spanish author. 

Note [151], Page 226. 

The first was called the Prince of the Death- 
ful Lance ; the second, the Divider of Men ; 1 
the third, the Shedder of Blood ; the fourth, ! 
the Lord of the Dark.house. Acosta, lib. vi. ! 
c .25. J 

Note [152\ Page 228. 

The temple of Cholula, which was deemed j 
more holy than any in New Spain, was likewise 
the most considerable. But it was nothing 
more than a mount of solid earth. Accord 
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fag to Torquemad*, it was above a quarter 
of a league in circuit at the base, and rose to 
the height of forty fathoms. Monarq. Ind. 
lib. iii. c. 19. Even M. Clavigero acknow- 
ledges that all the Mexican temples were so- 
lid structures or earthen mounts, and of con. 
sequence cannot be considered as any evi- 
dence of their having made any considerable 
progress in the art of building. Clavig. II. 
207. 

From inspecting various figures of temples 
in the paintings engraved by Purchas, there 
seems to be some reason for suspecting, that 
all their temples were constructed in the 
same manner* See Vol. iii. p. 1109, 1110, 
1113. 

Note [153], Page 229. 

Not only in Tlascala, and Tepeaca, but 
even in Mexico itself, the houses of the peo- 
ple were mere huts built with turf, or mud, 
or the branches of trees. They were extreme- 
ly low, and slight, and without any furniture 
but a few earthen vessels. Like the rudest 
Indians, several families resided under the 
game roof, without having any separate apart- 
ments. Herrera, dec. 2. lib. vii. c. 13; lib. 
x. c. 22. Dec. 3. lib. iv. c. 17. Torquera. 
lib. iii. c. 23. 

Note [154], Page 229. 

I am informed by a person who resided 
long in New Spain, and visited almost every 
province of it, that there is not, in all the ex- 
tent of that vast empire, any monument or 
vestige of any building more ancient than the 
conquest, nor of any bridge or highway, ex- 
cept some remains of the causeway from Gua- 
daloupe to that gate of Mexico by which Cor- 
tes entered the city. MS. jtenes me. The 
author of another account in manuscript ob- 
serves, “ That at this day there does not re- 
main even the smallest vestige of the existence 
of any ancient Indian building, public or pri- 
vate, either in Mexico or in any province of 
New Spain. I have travelled,’* says he, 
“ through all the countries adjacent to them, 
vis. New Galicia, New Biscay, New Mexico, 
Sonora, Cinaloa, the New Kingdom of Leon, 
and New Santandero, without having observed 
any monument worth notice, except some 
ruins near an ancient village in the valley de 
Cotas Grandet , in latitude N. 3° 46', long. 
258° 24/ from the island of Tenerifte, or 460 
leagues N. N. W. from Mexico.** He de- 
scribes these ruins minutely, and they appear 
to be tbe remains of a paltry building of turf 
and stone, plastered over with white earth or 
lime. A missionary informed that gentle- 
man, tbat be had discovered the ruins of an. 
other edifice similar to the former, about a 
hundred leagues towards N. W. on the banks 
of the river St. Pedro. MS. jxmci me. 

These testimonies derive great credit from 
one circumstance, that they were not given 


fa support of any particular system or theory, 
but as simple answers to queries which I had 
proposed. It is probable, however, that when 
these gentlemen assert, that no ruins or monu- 
ments of any ancient work whatever are now 
to be discovered in the Mexican empire, they 
meant that there were no such ruins or monu- 
ments as conveyed any idea of grandeur or 
magnificence in the works of its ancient inha- 
bitants. For it appears from the testimony 
of several Spanish authors, that in Oturaba, 
Tlascala, Choi u la, Ac. some vestiges of an- 
cient buildings are still visible. Villa Se g- 
nor Theatro Amer. p. 143, 308, 353. D. 
Fran. Ant. L'orenzano, formerly Archbishop 
of Mexico, and now of Toledo, in his intro- 
duction to that edition of the Cartas de Re- 
lacion of Cortes, which he published at Mexi- 
co, mentions some ruins which are still visi- 
ble in several of the towns through which 
Cortes passed in his way to the capital, p. 4, 
&c. But neither of these authors give any 
description of them ; and they seem to bo so 
very inconsiderable, as to shew only that some 
buildings had once been there. The large 
mount of earth at Cholula, which the Spa- 
niards dignified with the name of temple, still 
remains, but without any steps by which to 
ascend, or any facing of stone. It appears 
now like a natural mount, covered with grass 
and shrubs ; and possibly it was never any- 
thing more. Torquem. lib. iii. c. 19. I. 
have received a minute description of the re- 
mains of a temple near Cuernavaca, on tbe 
road from Mexico to Acapulco. It is com- 
posed of large stones, fitted to each other as 
nicely as those in the buildings of the Peru- 
vians, which are hereafter mentioned. At 
the foundation it forms a square of twenty- 
five yards ; but as it rises in height it dimi- 
nishes in extent, not gradually, but by being 
contracted suddenly at regular distances, so 
that it must have resembled the figure B. in 
the plate. It terminated, it is said, in a 
spire. 

Note [155], Page 230. 

The exaggeration of the Spanish historians, 
with respect to the number of human victims 
sacrificed in Mexico, appears to be very great. 
According to Gomara, there waa no year fa 
which twenty thousand human victims were 
not offered to the Mexican Divinities, and in 
some years they amounted to fifty thousand. 
Cron. c. 229. Tbe skulls of those unhappy 
persons were ranged in order in a building 
erected for that purpose, and two of Cortes*s 
officers who had counted them, informed Go- 
mara, that their number was a hundred qpd 
thirty-six thousand. Ibid. c. 82. Herrera*X 
account is still more incredible, that the num- 
ber of victims was so great, that fiva thousand 
have been sacrificed in one day, nay, on eome 
occasions, no less than twenty thousand. 
Dec. 3, lib. it c. 16. Torqueraada goes be- 
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yond both in extravagance, for ho asserts, that Note [157], Page 233. 

twenty thousand children, exclusive of other Many of the early Spanish writers assert, 
victims, were slaughtered annually. Mon. that the Peruvians ottered human sacrifices. 
Ind. lib. vii. c. 21. The most respectable Xerez, p. 190. Zarate, lib. i. c. 11. A- 
authority in favour of such high numbers is costa, lib. v. c. 19. But Garriia&so de la 
that of Zumurraga, the first Bishop of Mexico, Vega contends, that thougli this barbarous 
who, in a letter to the chapter- general of his practice prevailed among their uncivilized 
order, A. D. 1631, asserts that the Mexicans ancestors, it was totally abolished by the In- 
sacrificed annually twenty thousand victims, cas, and that no human victim was ever otter- | 
Davila, Teatro Eccles. 126. In opposition ed in any temple of the Sun. This assertion, 
to all these accounts, B. de las Casas observes, and the plausible reasons with which he con- 
that if there had been such an annual' waste firms it, are sufficient to refute the Spanish 
of the human species, the country could never writers, whose accounts seem to be founded 
have arrived at that degree of populousness entirely upon report, not upon what they 
for which it was remarkable when the Spani- themselves had observed. Vega, lib. ii. c. 4 j 
ards first landed there. This reasoning is In one of their festivals, the Peruvians offer- i 
just. If the number of victims in all the pro- ed cakes of bread moistened with blood drawn | 
vinces of New Spain had been so great, not from the arms, the eye-brows and noses of i 
only must population have been prevented their children. Id. lib. vii. c. 6. This rite 
from increasing, hut the human race must may have been derived from their ancient 
have been exterminated in a short time. For practice, in their uncivilixed state, of sacrific- 
besides the waste of the species by such nu- ing human victims, 
onerous sacrifices, it is observable, that wher- 
ever the fate of captives taken in war is either Note [158], Page 234. 

certain death or perpetual slavery, as men can The Spaniards have adopted both those 
gain nothing by submitting speedily to an customs of the ancient Peruvians. They 
enemy, they always resist to the uttermost, have preserved some of the aqueducts or 
and war becomes bloody and destructive to canals made in the days of the Incas, and have 
the last degree. Las Casas positively asserts, made new ones, by which they water every 
that the Mexicans never sacrificed more than field that they cultivate. Ulloa, Voyage, 
fifty or a hundred persons in a year. See tom. i. 422,477. They likewise continue to 
his dispute with Sepulveda, subjoined to his use guano , or the dung of sea-fowls, as 
Brevissima Relacion, p. 105. Cortes does manure. Ulloa gives a description of the 
not specify what number of victims was sa- almost incredible quantity of it iu the small J 

crificed annually, but B. Diaz del Castillo islands near the coast. Ibid. 48 1. j 

relates, that an inquiry having been made 

with respect to tins, by the Franciscan monks Note [159], Page 23 5. j 

who were sent into New Spain immediately The temple of Cayambo, the palace of the j 

after the conquest, it was found that about Inca at Callo in the plain of Lacatunga, and 
two thousand five hundred were sacrificed that of Atuiv Cannar, are described by Ulloa, 
every year in Mexico, c. 207. tom. i. 286, &c., who inspected them with i 

great care. M. de Condaminc published a 
Note [156\ Page 231. curious memoir concerning the ruins of Atun- 

It is hardly necessary to observe, that the Cannar. Mem. de 1' Academic de Berlin, 
Peruvian Chronology is not only obscure, a. n. 1746, p. 435. Acosta describes the ruins ; 
but repugnant to conclusions deduced from of Cuzco, which he had examined. Lib. vi. I 
the most accurate and extensive observations, c. 14- Garcilasso, in his usual style, gives j 
concerning the time that elapses during each pompous and confused descriptions of several i 
reign, in any given succession of Princes, temples, and other public edifices. Lib jii. j 

The medium has been found not to exceed c. 1 ; c. 21 ; lib. vi. c. 4. Don Zapa- j 

twenty years. According to Acosta and ta in a large treatise concerning Peru, which j 
Garcilasso de la Vega, Huana Capac, who has not hitherto been published, communi- j 
died about the year 1527, was the twelfth cates some information with respect to seve- ! 
Inca. According to this rule of computing, ral monuments of the ancient Peruvians, ! 
the duration of the Peruvian monarchy ought which have not been mentioned by other au- | 
not to have been reckoned above two hundred thors. MS. jfenes me, Articulo xx. Ulloa j 
and forty years ; but they affirm that it had describes some of the ancient Peruvian forti- 
subsisted four hundred years. Acosta, lib. vi. fications, which were likewise works of great 
c, 19. Vega, lib. i. c. 9. By this account extent and solidity. Tom. i. 391. Three 
each reign is extended at a medium to thirty- circumstances struck ull those observers : the 
three years, instead of twenty, the number as- vast size of the stones which the Peruvians 
certained by Sir Isaac Newton’s observations ; employed in some of their buildings. Acosta 
but eo imperfect were the Peruvian traditions, measured one, which was thirty feet long, 
that though the total is boldly marked, the (eighteen broad, and six in thickness; ami 
number of years in each reign is unknown* , yet, be adds, that in the fortress at Cue- 
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co there were stones considerably larger. It 
la difficult to conceive bow the Peruvians 
could move these, end raise them to the 
height even of twelve feet. The second cir- 
cumstance is the imperfection of the Peruvian 
art, when applied to working in limber. By 
the patience and perseverance natural to A - 
tnericans, stones may be formed into any 
shape, merely by rubbing one against another, 
or by tlie use of hatchets or other instruments 
made of stone; but with such rude tools, lit- 
tle progress can be made in carpentry. The 
Peruvians could not mortise two beams to- 
gether, or give any degree of union or stabi- 
lity to any work composed of timber. As 
they could not form a centre, they were to- 
tally unacquainted with the use of arches in 
building; nor can the Spanish authors con- 
ceive how they were able to frame a roof for 
those ample structures which' they raised. 

The third circumstance is a striking proof, 
which all the monuments of the Peruvians 
furnish, of their want of ingenuity and inven- 
tion, accompanied with patience no less as- 
tonishing. None of the stones employed in 
those works were formed into any particular 
or uniform shape, which could render them 
fit for being compacted together in building. 
The Indians took them as they fell from the 
mountains, or were raised out of the quarries. 
Some were square, some triangular, some con- 
vex, some concave. Their art and industry 
were employed in joining them together, by 
forming such hollows in the one as perfectly 
corresponded to the projections or risings in 
the other. This tedious operation, which 
might have been so easily abridged, by adapt- 
ing the surface of the stones to each other, 
either by rubbing, or by their hatchets of cop- 
per, would be deemed incredible, if it were 
not put beyond doubt by inspecting the re- 
mains of those buildings. It gives them a 
very singular appearance to a European eye. 
There is no regular layer or stratum of build- 
ing, and no one stone resembles another in di- 
mensions or form. At the same time, by the 
persevering but ill-directed industry of the 
Indians, they are all joined with that minute 
nicety which I have mentioned. Ulloa made 
this observation concerning the form ef the 
•tones in the fortress of Atun-Cannar, Voy. 

I. p. 387. Piento gives a similar description 
of the fortress of Cuzco, the most perfect of 
all the Peruvian works. Zapata, MS. jtenes 
me . According to M. de Condamine, there 
were regular strata of buitding in some parts 
of Atun-Cannar, which be remarks as singu- 
lar, and as a proof of some progress in itn- 
prtjvement 

Note [160], Page 236. 

The appearance of those bridges, which 
bend with their own weight, wave with the 
wind, and are considerably agitated by the 
motion of every person who passes along them, 

> 


is very frightful at first. But Spaniards 
have found them to be the easiest mode of. 
passing the torrents in Peru, over which it 
would be difficult to throw more solid struc- 
tures cither of stone or timber. They form 
those hanging bridges so strong and broad, 
that loaded mules pass along them. All the 
trade of Cuzco is carried on by means of such 
a bridge over the river Apurimac. Ulloa, 
tom. i. 358. A more simple contrivance was 
employed in passing smaller streams : A bas- 
ket, in which the traveller was placed, being 
suspended from a strong rope stretched across 
the stream, it was pushed or drawn from one 
side to the other. Ibid. 

Note [161], Page 239. 

My information with respect to those events 
is taken from Nolida breoe de la expedicion 
militar de Sonora y Cinaloa, $u exito felis, y 
vantojoso estado, en que por consecuentia de 
ello, se ban questo ambas provincias, publish- 
ed at Mexico, June 17th, 1771, in order to 
satisfy the curiosity of the merchants who had 
furnished the viceroy with money for defray- 
ing the expense of the armament. The copies 
of this Noticia are very rare in Madrid ; but I 
have obtained one, which ha9 enabled me to 
communicate these curious facts to the pub- 
lic. According to this account, there was 
found in the mine Yecorato in Cinaloa a 
grain of gold of twenty-two carats, which 
weighed sixteen marks four ounces four o- 
chavas : this was sent to Spain as a present 
fit for the King, and is now deposited in the j 
royal cabinet at Madrid. 

Note [162] Page. 239. 

The uncertainty of geographers with re- 
spect to this point is remarkable, for Cortes 
seems to have surveyed its coasts with great 
accuracy. The Archbishop of Toledo has 
published, from the original, in the possession 
of the Marquis del Valle, the deweodant of 
Cortes, a map drawn in 1541, by the pilot 
Domingo Castillo, in which California is laid 
down as a peninsula, stretching out nearly in 
the same direction which is now given to it 
in the best maps ; and the point where Rio 
Colorado enters the gulf is marked with pre- 
cision, Hist de Nueva Espagna, 397. 

Note [163], Page 240. 

I am indebted for this fact to M. L’ AbW 
Raynal, tom. iii. 103 ; and upon consulting 
an intelligent person, long settled on the 
Mosquito shore, and who has been engaged 
in the logwood trade, I find that ingenious 
author has been well informed. The logwood 
cut near the town of St. Francis of Cam- 
peachy is of much better quality than that on 
the other side of Yofcatan; and the BnglUh 
trade in the bay of Honduras is almost at an 
end. 
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NOTfe [I64\ Page 244, 

P* Torribio de Benevente, or Motolinea, 
baa enumerated ten causes of the rapid depo- 
pulation of Mexico, to which he gives the 
name of the Ten Plagues. Many of these 
are not peculiar to that province. 1. The in- 
troduction of the smatl-pox. This disease 
was first brought into New Spain in the year 
1520, by a negro slave who attended Narvaex 
in his expedition against Cortes, Torribio 
affirms that one half of the people in the pro- 
vinces visited with this distemper died. To 
this mortality, occasioned by the small-pox, 
Torquemada adds the destructive effects of 
two contagious distempers which raged in the 
years 1545 and 1576. In the former, 800,000, 
in the latter, above two millions perished, ac- 
cording to an exact account taken by order of 
the viceroys. Mon. Ind. i. 642. The small- 
pox was not introduced into Peru for several 
years after the invasion of the Spaniards ; but 
there, too, that distemper proved very fatal to 
the natives. Garcia Origen, p. 88. 2. The 

numbers who were killed or died of famine in 
their war with the Spaniards, particularly 
during the siege of Mexico. 8. The great fa- 
mine that followed after the reduction of 
Mexico, as all the people engaged, either on 
one side or other, had neglected the cultiva- 
tion of their lands. Something similar to 
this happened in all the other countries con. 
quered by the Spaniards. 4. The grievous 
tasks imposed by the Spaniards upon the peo- 
ple belonging to their Repartimientos. 5. 
The oppressive burden of taxes which they 
were unable to pay, and from which they 
could hope for no exemption. 6. The numbers 
employed in collecting the gold carried down 
by the torrents from the mountains, who were 
forced from their own habitations, without 
any provision made for their subsistence, and 
subjected to all the rigour of cold in those 
elevated regions. 7. The immense labour of 
rebuilding Mexico, which Cortes urged on 
with such precipitate ardour, as destroyed an 
incredible number of people. 8. The (lum- 
ber of people condemned to servitude, un- 
der various pretexts, and employed in work- 
ing the silver mines. These, marked by each 
proprietor with a hot iron, like his cattle, 
were driven in herds to the mountains. The 
nature of the labour to which they were sub- 
jected there, the noxious vapours of the mines, 
the coldness of the climate, and scarcity of 
food, were so fatal, that Torribio affirms the 
country round several of those mines, parti- 
cularly near Guaxago, was covered with dead 
bodies, the air corrupted with their stench, 
and so many vultures and other voracious 
birds hovered about for their prey, that the 
sun was darkened with their flight. 10. The 
Spaniards, in the different expeditions which 
they undertook, «nd by the civil wart which 
they carried on, destroyed many of the natives, 
whom rimy compelled to serve them as Tbme- 
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net, or carriers of burdens. This last mod# 
of oppression was particularly ruinous to the 
Peruvians. From the number of Indians 
who perished in Gonsalo Pisarro's expedition 
into the countries to the east of the Andes, 
one may form some idea of what they suffered 
in similar services, and how fast they were 
wasted by them. Torribio, MS. Corita, in 
his Breve y Summaria Relacion, illustrates 
and confirms several of Torri bio’s observa- 
tions, to which he refers. MS. penes me. 

Note [165], Page 244. 

Even Montesquieu has adopted this idea, 
lib. viii. c. 1 8 . But the passion of that great 
man for system sometimes rendered him inat- 
tentive to research ; and from his capacity to 
refine, he was apt, in some instances, to over- 
look obvious and just causes. 

Note [166], Page 245. 

A strong proof of this occurs in the testa- 
ment of Isabella, where she discovers the 
most tender concern for the humane and mild 
usage of the Indians. Those laudable senti- 
ments of the Queen have been adopted into j 
the public law of Spain, and serve as the in- \ 
troduction to the regulations contained under 
the title Of the good treatment of the Indians. | 
Recopil. lib. vi. tit. x. 

Note [167], Page 245. 

In the seventh Title of the first book of the 
ReoojiUacion , which contains the laws concern- 
ing the powers and functions of archbishops 
and bishops, almost a third part of them re- 
lates to what is incumbent upon them as guar* 
dians of the Indians, and points out the vari- 
ous methods in which it is their duty to inter- 
pose, in order to defend them from oppression 
cither with respect to their persons or proper- 
ty. Not only do the laws commit to them 
this honourable and humane office, but the ! 
ecclesiastics of America actually exercise it. ; 

Innumerable proofs of this might be pro- | 
duced from Spanish authors. But I rather j 
refer to Gage, as he was not disposed to as- . 
cribe any merit to the popish clergy, to which j 
they were not fully entitled. Survey, p. 142, 
192, &c. Henry Hawks, an English mer- 
chant, who resided five years in New Spain, 
previous to the year 1572, gives the same fa- 
vourable account of the popish clergy. Hak- 
luyt, iii. 466. By a law of Charles V. not 
only bishops, but other ^ecclesiastics, are em- 
powered to inform and admonish the civil ma- 
gistrates, if any Indian is deprived of his just 
liberty and rights; Recopilac. lib. vi. tit vi. ley 
14; and thus were constituted legal protec- 
tors of the Indians. Some of the Spanish 
ecclesiastics refused to grant absolution to 
such of their countrymen as possessed Enco* 
miendas, and considered the Indiana as slaves, 
or employed them in working their mines, 
Gods. DaviL Teatro Eccles. i. 157 
2 K 
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Note [168], Page 245. 

According to Gage, Cbiapa dos Indos con* 
taint 4000 families ; and be mentions it only 
at one of the largest Indian towns in Ameri- 
ca, p. 104. 

Note [169\ Page 245. 

It it very difficult to obtain an accurate ac- 
count of the state of population in those king- 
doms of Europe where the police is most per- 
fect, and where science has made the greatest 
progress* In Spanish America, where know- 
ledge is still in its infancy, and few men have 
leisure to engage in researches merely specu- 
lative, little attention has been paid to this 
curious inquiry. But in the year 1741, Phi- 
lip V. enjoined the viceroys and governors of 
the several provinces in America, to make an 
actual survey of the people under their juris- 
diction, and to transmit a report concerning 
their number and occupations. In conse- 
quence of this order, the Conde de Fuen- Cla- 
ra, Viceroy of New Spain, appointed D. Jos. 
Antonio de Villa Segnor y Sanchez to execute 
that commission in New Spain. From the 
reports of the magistrates in the several dis- 
tricts, as well as from his own observations 
and long acquaintance with most of the pro- 
vinces, Villa Segnor published the result of 
inquiries in his Teatro Americano . His re- 
port, however, is imperfect. Of the nine dio- 
ceses into which the Mexican empire has 
been divided, he has published an account of 
five only, viz. the archbishopric of Mexico, 
the bishoprics of Puebla de los Angeles, 
Mechoacan, Oaxaca, and Nova Galicia. The 
bishoprics of Yucatan, Verapaz, Chiapa, and 
Guatimala, are entirely omitted, though the 
two latter comprehend countries in which the 
Indian race is more numerous than in any 
part of New Spain. In his survey of the ex- 
tensive diocese of Nova Galicia, the situation 
of the different Indian villages is described, 
but he specifies the number of people only in 
a small part of it. The Indians of that ex- 
tensive province, in which the Spanish do- 
minion is imperfectly established, are not re- 
gistered with the same accuracy as in other 
parts of New Spain. According to Villa 
Segnor, the actual state of population in the 
five dioceses above mentioned is, of Spaniards, 
negroes, mulattoes, and mestizos, in the dio- 
ceses of 

families. 

Mexico 105,202 

Los Angeles 80,600 

Mechoacan 80,840 

Oaxaca 7,296 

Nova Galicia ...... 16,770 


190,708 


At the rate of five to a family, the to- 


tal number is 


953,540] 


Indian families in the diocese of Mex- 
ico 119,811 

Los Angeles 88,240 

Mechoacan 86,196 

Oaxaca . . t 44,222 

Nova Galicia • 6,222 

294,391 

At the rate of five to a family, the total num- 
ber is 1,471,955. We may rely with greater 
certainty on this computation of the numbei 
of Indians, as it is taken from the Matricide, 
or register, according to which the tribute 
paid by them is collected. As four dioceses 
of tbe nine are totally omitted, and in that of 
Noya Galicia the numbers are imperfectly 
recorded, we may conclude, that the number 
of Indians in the Mexican empire exceeds two 
millions. 

| The account of the number of Spaniards, 
&c. seem9 not to be equally complete. Of 
many places, Villa Segnor observes in gener- 
al terms, that several Spaniards, negroes, and 
people of mixed race, reside there, without 
specifying their number. If, therefore, we 
make allowance for these, and for all who re- 
side in the four dioceses omitted, the number 
of Spaniards, and those of a mixed race, may 
probably amount to a million and a half. In 
some places Villa Segnor distinguishes be- 
tween Spaniards and the three inferior races 
of negroes, mulattoes, and mestizos, and marks 
their number separately. But he generally 
blends them together. But from the propor- 
tion observable in those places where the num- 
ber of each is marked, as well as from the ac- 
count of the state of population in New Spain 
by other authors, it is manifest that the num- 
ber of negroes and persons of a mixed race 
far exceeds that of Spaniards. Perhaps the 
latter ought not to be reckoned above 500,000 
to a million of the former. 

Defective as this account may be, I have 
not been able to procure such intelligence 
concerning the number of people in Peru, as 
might enable me to form any conjecture 
equally satisfying with respect to the degree 
of its population. I have been informed, that 
in the year 1761, the protector of tbe Indians 
in the viceroyalty of Peru computed that 
612,780 paid tribute to the King. As all 
females and persons under age, are exempted 
from this tax id Peru, tbe total number of 
Indians ought by that account to be 2,449,120. 
MS. penes me. 

I shall mention another mode, by which 
one may compute, or at least form a guess 
concerning the state of population in New 
Spain and Peru. According to an, account 
which I have reason to consider aa accurate, 
the number of copies of the bull of Cruaeda 
exported to Peru on each new publication, 
is 1,171,958; to New Spain, g,649£S& ' X ^ 
am informed that but few Indians purchase 





bull*, and that they are sold chiefly to the Spa- 
nish inhabitants and those of mixed race ; to 
that the number of Spaniards, and people of 
a mixed race, will amount by this mode of 
computation to at least three millions. 

The number of inhabitants in many of the 
towns in Spanish America may give us some 
idea of the extent of population, and correct 
the inaccurate but popular notion entertained 
in Great Britain concerning the weak and 
desolate state of their colonies. The city of 
Mexico contains at least 150,000 people. 
It is remarkable that Torquemada, who wrote 
his Monarqtda Indiana about the year 1 6 1 22, 
reckons the inhabitants of Mexico at that time 
to be only 7000 Spaniards and 8000 Indians. 
Lib. iii. c. 26* Puebla de los Angeles con- 
tains above 60,000 Spaniards and people of a 
mixed race. Villa Segnor, p. 247. Gua- 
dalaxara contains above 30,000, exclusive of 
Indians. Id. ii. 206. Lima contains 54,000. 
De Cosme Bueno, Descr. de Peru, 1764. 
Carthagena contains 25,000. Potosi contains 
25,000. Bueno, 1767. Popayan contains 
above 20,000. Ulloa, i. 287. Towns of a 
second class are still more numerous. The 
cities in the most thriving settlements of other 
European nations in America cannot be com- 
pared with tbesr. 

Such are the detached accounts of the num- 
ber of people in several towns, which I found 
scattered in authors whom I thought worthy 
of credit. But I have obtained an enumera- 
tion of the inhabitants of the towns in the 
province of Quito, on the accuracy of which 
I can rely ; and I communicate it to the pub- 
lic, both to gratify curiosity, and to rectify 
the mistaken notion which I have mentioned. 
St. Francisco de Quito contains between 50 
and 60,000 people of all the different races. 
Besides the city, there are in the Corregimicnto 
29 euros or parishes established in the princi- 
pal villages, each of which has smaller ham- 
lets depending Upon it The inhabitants of 
these are mostly Indians and Mestizos. St. 
Juan de Pasto has between 6 and 8,000 in- 
habitants, besides 27 dependent villages. St. 
Miguel de Ibarra, 7,000 citizens, and ten 
villages. The district of Ilavala between 18 
and 20,000 people. The district of Tacuna 
between 10 and 12,000. The district of Arn- 
bato between 8 and 10,000,' besides 16 de- 
pending villages. The city of Riobama be- 
tween t6 and 20,000 inhabitants, and 9 de- 
pending villages. The district of Cbimbo 
betwen 6 and 8,000. The city of Guayaquil 
frqm 16 to 20,000 inhabitants, and 14 de- 
pending villages* The district of Atuasi be- 
tween 5 and 6,000 inhabitants, and 4 depend- 
ing villages. The city of Cuenza between 25 
end 80,000 inhabitants, and 9 populous de- 
pending villages. The town of Laxa from 8 
to 10,000 inhabitants, and 14 depending vil- 
lages. This degree of population, though 
•lender if we consider the vast extent of the 
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country, is far beyond what is commonly sup- 
posed. I have omitted to mention, in its 
proper place, that Quito is the only province 
in Spanish America that can be denominated 
a manufacturing country ; hats, cotton stuffs, 
and coarse woollen%loths, are made there in 
such quantities as to be sufficient, not only 
for the consumption of the province, but to 
furnish a considerable article for exportation 
into other parts of Spanish America, I know 
not whether the uncommon industry of this 
province should be considered as the cause or 
the effect of its populousness. But among 
the ostentatious inhabitants of the New World, 
the passion for every thing that comes from 
Europe is so violent, that I am informed the 
manufactures of Quito are so much under- 
valued as to be on the decline. 

Note [170], Page 247. 

These are established at the following 
places; — St. Domingo in the Island of His- 
paniola, Mexico in New Spain, Lima in Peru, 
Panama in Tierra Firme, Santiago in Guati- 
mala, Guadalaxara in New Galicia, Santa F6 
in the New Kingdom of Granada, La Plata 
in the country of Los Charcas, St. Francisco 
de Quito, St. Jago de Chili, Buenos- Ayres. 
To each of these are subjected several large 
provinces, and some so far removed from the 
cities where the courts are fixed, that they can 
derive little benefit from their jurisdiction. 
The Spanish writers commonly reckon up 
twelve Courts of Audience, but they include 
that of Manila in the Philippine islands. 

Note [171], Page 249. 

On account of the distance of Peru and 
Chili from Spain, and the difficulty of carry- 
ing commodities of such bulk as wine and oil 
across the isthmus of Panama, the Spaniards 
in those provinces have been permitted to 
plant vines and olives : but they are strictly 
prohibited from exporting wine or oil to any 
of the provinces on the Pacific Ocean which 
•are in such a situation as to receive them 
from Spain. Recop. lib. i. tit. xvii. 1. 15 — 
IS. 

Note [172], Page 249. 

This computation was made by Benzoni, 
A. D. 1550, fifty -eight years after the dis- 
covery of America. Hist. Novi Orbis, lib. 
iii. c. 21. But as Benzoni wrote with the 
spirit of a malecontent, disposed to detract 
from the Spaniards in every particular, it is 
probable that his calculation is considerably 
too low. 

Note [173], Page 25a 
My information with respect to the division 
and transmission of property in the Spanish 
colonies is imperfect. The Spanish authors 
do not explain this fully, and have not per- 
haps attended sufficiently to the effects of 
their own institutions and laws. Solorsano 
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de Jure Ind. (vol. ii. lib, it 1, 16), explains 
in some measure the introduction of the ten* 
ure of Mayorafgn, and mentions some of its 
effects. Villa Segnor taltes notice of a singu- 
lar consequence of it. me observes, that in 
some of the best situations in the city of 
Mexico, a good deal of ground is unoccupied, 
or covered only with the ruins of the houses 
once erected upon it ; and adds, that as-this 
ground is held by right of Mayorasgo , and 
cannot be alienated, that desolation and those 
ruins become perpetual. Teatr. Amer. vol. 
i. p. 34. 

Note [174 1 , Page 2 60. 

There is no law that exclndes Creoles from 
offices either civil or ecclesiastic. On the 
contrary, there are many Cedulas which re- 
commend the conferring places of trust indis- 
criminately on the natives of Spain and A* 
merica. Betancurt y Figueroa Derecbo, &c. 
p. 5, 6. But notwithstanding such repeated 
recommendations, preferment in almost every 
line is conferred on native Spaniards. A re- 
markable proof of this is produced by the au- 
thor last quoted. From the discovery of A- 
merica to the year 1637, three hundred and 
sixty-nine bishops or archbishops have beei) 
appointed to the different dioceses in that coun- 
try, and of all that number only twelve were 
Creoles, p. 40. This predilection for Euro- 
peans seems still to continue. By a royal 
mandate, issued in 1776, the chapter of the 
cathedral of Mexico is directed to nominate 
European ecclesiastics of known merit and 
abilities, that the King may appoint them to 
supply vacant benefices. MS. jvnet me. 

Note [175], Page 252. 

Moderate as this tribute may appear, such 
is the extreme poverty of the Indians in many 
provinces of America, that the exacting of it 
is intolerably oppressive. Pegna, Itiner. par 
l’arochos de Indios, p. 192. 

Note [176], Pnge 252. 

In New Spain, on account of the extraor- 
dinary merit and services of the first conquer- 
ors, as well as the small revenue arising from 
the country previous to the discovery of the 
mines of Sacatecas, the eneomiendas were 
granted for three, and sometimes for four 
fives. Recopil. lib. vi. tit. ii. c. 14, Ac. 

Note [177], Page 252. 

D. Ant. Ulloa contends, that working In 
mines is not noxious, and, as a proof of this, 
informs us, that many Mestizos and Irdlans, 
who do not belong to any Repaitimlecio vo- 
luntarily hire themselves as mi rei a ; and seve- 
ral of the Indians, when the legal term of their 
service expires, continue towork in the mines 
of choke- Mntoetm* p. 265. But his opi- 
nion concerning the wbolesomeness of this oc- 
cupation is contrary to the experience of all 


ages ; and wherever men are allured by high 
wages, they will engage in any species of la- 
bour, however fatiguing or pernicious It may 
be. D. Hern. Car i Ho Altamirano relates a 
curious fact incompatible with this opinion. 
Wherever mines are wrought, says be, the 
number of Indians decreases ; but in the pro- 
vince of Campeachy, where there are no mines, 
the number of Indians has increased more 
than a third since the conquest of America, 
though neither the soil nor climate be so fa- 
vourable as in Peru or Mexico. Colbert, 
Collect. In another memorial presented to 
Philip III. in the year 1609, Captain Juan 
Gonzales de Azevedo asserts, that in every 
district of Peru, where the Indians are com- 
pelled to labour in the mines, tbeir numbers 
were reduced to the half, and in some places 
to the third, of what it was under the vice- 
royalty of Don Fran. Toledo in 1581, Colb. 
Collect. 

Note [178], Page S 52. ^ 

As labour of this kind cannot be* prescrib- 
ed with legal accuracy, the tasks seem to be 
in a great measure arbitrary, and like the ser 
vices exacted by feudal superiors, m fined, 
\rrato , aut metse , from their vassals, are ex- 
tremely burdensome, and often wantonly op- 
pressive. Pegna, Itiner. par Parochoa de In- 
dios, 

Note [179], Page 252. 

The turn of service known in Peru by the 
name of Jdita, is called Tanda in New Spain. 
There it continues no longer than a week at a 
time. No person is called to serve at a great- 
er distance from his habitation than 24 miles. 
This arrangement is less oppressive to the In- 
dians than that established in Peru. Me- 
morial of Hern. Carillo Altamirano. Col- 
bert, Collect. 

Note [180], Page 25$, 

The strongest proof of this may be deduced 
from the laws themselves. By the multitude 
and variety of regulations to prevent abuses, 
we mty form an idea of the number of abuses 
that prevail. Though the laws have wisely 
provided that no Indian shall be obliged to 
serve in any mine at a greater distance from 
his place of residence than thirty miles; we 
are informed in a memorial of D. Herman 
Carillo Altamirano presented to the King, 
il:at the Indians of Peru are often compelled 
to t.srve in mines at the distance of a bun- 
(? : ed, a hundred and fifty, and even two hun- 
dred leagues from tbeir habitation, Colbert, 
Coriech Many mines are situated in parts of 
the country so barren, and eodistaatitomth* ; 
ordinary habitations of the Indians, that the 
necessity of procuring labourers to woik there i 
has obliged the Spanish monarchs to dispense 
with tbeir own regulations in several instanc- 
es, and to permit the viceroys to compel the 
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people of more remote province* to resort to 
tboae mines. Escalona Gaxophyl. Perub. 
lib* i. c. IS. But in justice to them it should 
be observed, that they have been studious to 
alleviate this oppression as much as possible, 
by enjoining the viceroys to employ every me* 
ihod in order to induce the Indians to settle 
in some part of the country adjacent to the 
mines. Id. ibid. 

Note [181], Page 254. 

Torquemada, after a long enumeration 
which baa the appearance of accuracy, con- 
cludes the number of monasteries in New 
Spain to be four hundred. Mon. Ind. lib* 
six. c. 32. The number of monasteries in the 
city of Mexico alone was, in the year 1745, 
fifty-five. Villa Segnor. Teatr. Amer. i. 34. 
Ulloa reckons up forty convents in Lima; 
and mentioning those for nuns, he says, that 
a small town might be peopled out of them, 
the number of persons shut up there is so 
great. Voy. i. 429. Philip III., in a letter 
to the viceroy of Peru, ▲. D. 1620, observes, 
that the number of convents in Lima was bq 
great, that they covered more ground than all 
the rest of the city. Solorx. lib. iii. c. 23. n. 
57. Lib. iii. c. 16. Torquem. lib. xv. c. 3. 
The first monastery in New Spain was found- 
ed A. D. 1525, four years only after the con- 
quest. Torq. lib. xv. c. 16. 

According to Gil Gonxalex Davila, the 
complete establishment of the American 
4b»rch »n all the Spanish settlements was, in 
the year 1649, 1 patriarch, 6 archbishops) 32 
bishops, 346 prebends, 2 abbots, 5 royal chap- 
lains, 840 convents. Teatro Ecclesiastico de 
las. Ind. Occidont. vol. i. Pref. When the 
order of Jesuits was expelled from all the 
Spanish dominions, the colleges, professed 
houses, and residences, which it possessed in 
the province of New Spain, were thirty, in 
Quito sixteen, in the New Kingdom of Gra- 
nada thirteen, in Peru seventeen, in Chili 
eighteen, in Paraguay eighteen ; in all, a hun- 
dred and twelve. Collection General de 
Providencias basta aqui tomadaa sobre estra- 
namento, &c. de la Compagnia, part i. p. 1 9. 
The number of Jesuits, priests, and novices 
in all Xhete, amounted to 2245. MS. penes me. 

In the year 1644, the city of Mexico pre- 
sented a petition to the King, praying that no 
new monastery might be founded, and that 
the revenues of those already established might 
l>e circumscribed, otherwise the religious 
bouses would soon acquire the property of the 
whole country. The petitioners request like- 
wise, that the bishops might be laid under re- 
strictions in conferring holy orders, as there 
were at that time in New Spain above six 
thousand clergymen without any living. Id. 
p. 16. These abuses must have been enor- 
mous indeed, when the superstition of Ame- 
ricap Spaniards was shocked, and induced to 


Note [182], Page 255. 

This description of the manners of the Spa* 
nish clergy, I should not have ventured to 
give upon the testimony of Protestant authors 
alone, as they may be suspected of prejudice 
or exaggeration. Gage in particular, who 
had a better opportunity than any Protestant 
to view the interior state of Spanish America, 
describes the corruption of the church which 
be had forsaken with so much of the acrimo- 
ny of a new convert, that I should have dis- 
trusted his evidence, though it communicates 
some very curious and striking facts. But 
Benzoni mentions the profligacy of ecclesias- 
tics in America at a very early period after 
their settlement there. Hist. lib. ii. c. 19, 
20. M. Frezier, an intelligent observer, and 
zealous for his own religion, paints the disso- 
lute manners of the Spanish ecclesiastics in 
Peru, particularly the regulars, in stronger 
colours than I have employed. Voy. p. 51, 
215, &c. M. Genti l confirms this account. 
Voy. i. 34. Correal concurs with both, and 
adds many remarkable circumstances. Voy. 
i. 61, 155, 161. I have good reason to be- 
lieve that the manners of the regular clergy, 
particularly in Peru, are still extremely inde- 
cent. Acosta himself acknowledges that great 
corruption of manners bad been the conse- 
quence of permitting monks to forsake the re- 
tirement and discipline of the cloister, and to 
mingle again with the world, by undertaking 
the charge of the Indian parishes. De Pro- 
cur. Ind. Salute, lib. iv. c. 13, See. He men- 
tions particularly those vices of which I have 
taken notice, and considers the temptations to 
them as so formidable, that he leans to the 
opinion of those who hold that the regular 
clergy should not be employed as parish 
priests. Lib. v. c. 20. Even the advocates 
for the regulars admit, that many and great 
enormities abounded among the monks of 
different orders, when set free from the re- 
straint of monastic discipline, and from the 
tone of tbeir defence one may conclude, that 
the charge brought against them was not des- 
titute of truth. In the French colonies the 
state of the regular clergy is nearly the same 
as in the Spanish settlements, and the same 
consequences have followed. M. Biet, supe- 
rior o^the secular priests in Cayenne, inquires 
with no less appearance of piety than of can- 
dour, iuto the causes of this corruption, and 
imputes it chiefly to the exemption of regulars 
from the jurisdiction and censures of their 
diocesans ; to the temptations to which they 
are exposed j and to their engaging in com- 
merce. Voy. p. 320. It is remarkable, that 
all the authors who censure the licentiousness 
of the Spanish regulars with the greatest seve- 
rity, concur in vindicating the conduct of 
the Jesuits. Formed under a discipline more 
perfect than that of the other monastic orders, 
or animated by that concern for the honour 
of the society, which takes such full possession 
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of every member of the order, the Jesuit* both 
in Mexico and Peru, it is allowed, maintain- 
ed a most irreproachable decency of manners. 
Frecier, 223. Gentil. i. 34. The same 
praise is likewise due to the bishops and mo9t 
of the dignified clergy. Frez. Ibid. 

A volume of the Gazette de Mexico for the 
years 1728, 1729, 1730, having been com- 
municated to me, I find there a striking con- 
firmation of what I have advanced concern- 
ing the spirit of low illiberal superstition pre- 
valent in Spanish America. From the news, 
papers of any nation, one may learn what are 
the objects which chiefly engross its attention, 
and which appear to it most interesting. The 
Gazette of Mexico is filled almost entirely 
with accounts of religious functions, with de- 
scriptions of processions, consecrations of 
churches, beatifications of saints, festivals, 
autos de fe, &c. Civil or commercial affairs, 
and even the transactions of Europe, occupy 
but a small corner in this magazine of month- 
ly intelligence. From the titles of new books, 
w^ich are regularly inserted in this Gazette, 
it appears that two-thirds of them are trea- 
tises of scholastic theology, or of monkish de- 
votion. 

Note [183\ Page 2 55. 

Solorzano, after mentioning the corrupt 
morals of some of the regular clergy, with 
that cautious reserve which became a Spanish 
layman in touching on a subject so delicate, 
gives his opinion very explicitly, and with 
much firmness, against committing parochial 
charges to monks. He produces the testi- 
mony of several respectable authors of his 
country, both divines and lawyers, in confir- 
mation of his opinion. De Jure Ind. ii. lib. 
iii. c. 16. A striking proof of the alarm ex- 
cited by the attempt of the Prince d’Esqui- 
lache to exclude the regulars from parochial 
cures is contained in the Colbert collection of 
papers. Several memorials were presented 
to the King by the procurators for the mo- 
nastic orders, and replies were made to these 
in name of the secular clergy. An eager and 
even rancorous spirit is manifest on both 
sides, in the conduct of this dispute. 

Note [184], Page 256. 

Not only the native Indians, but the Mes- 
tizos, or children of a Spaniard and Indian, 

. were originally excluded from the priesthood, 
and refused admission into any religious or- 
der. But by a law issued Sept. 28th, 1588, 
Philip it. required the prelates of America 
to ordain such Mestizos, born in lawful wed- 
lock, as they should find to be properly quali- 
fied, and to permit them to take the vows in 
any monastery where they had gone through 
a regular noviciate. Recopil. lib. i. tit. vii. 
1, 7. Some regard seems to have been paid 
to this law jin New Spain ; but none in Peru. 
Upon a representation of this to Charles II 


in the year 1697, he issued a new edict, ett- 
forcing the observation of it, and professing 
' his desire to have all his subjects, Indians and 
! Mestizos as well as Spaniards, admitted to 
the enjoyment of the same privileges. Such, 
however, was the aversion of the Spaniards 
in America to the Indians, and their race, 
that this seems to have produced little effect ; 
for, in the year 1725, Philip V. was obliged 
to renew the injunction in a more perempto- 
ry tone. But so unsurmountable are the 
hatred and contempt of the Indians among 
the Peruvian Spaniards, that the present King 
has been constrained to enforce the former e- 
dicts anew, by a law published Sept. 1 1, 
1774. Real Cedula, MS. penes me» 

M. Clavigero has contradicted what I have 
related concerning the ecclesiastical state of 
the Indians, particularly their exclusion from 
the sacrament of the cucharist, and from holy 
orders, either as seculars or regulars, in such 
a manner as cannot fail to make a deep im- 
pression. He, from his own knowledge, as- 
serts, “ that in New Spain not only are In- 
dians permitted to partake of the sacrament 
of the altar, but that Indian priests are so nu- 
merous that they may be counted by hun- 
dreds; and among these have been many 
hundreds of rectors, canons, and doctors, and 
as report goes, even a very learned bishop. 
At present there are many priests, and not a 
few rectors, among whom there have been 
three or four our own pupils." VoJ. II. 346, 
Ac. I owe it therefore as a duty to the pub- 
lic, as well as to myself, to consider each of 
these points with care, and to explain the 
reasons which induced me to adopt the opi- 
nion which 1 have published. 

I knew that in the Christian church there 
is no distinction of persons, but that men of 
every nation, who embrace the religion of Je- 
sus, are equally entitled to every Christian 
privilege which they are qualified to receive. 

I knew likewise that an opinion prevailed, 
not only among most of the Spanish laity 
settled in America, but among ** many eccle- 
siastics, (I use the words of Herrera, dec. 2. 
lib. ii. c. 15.) that the Indians were not per- 
fect or rational men, and were not possessed 
of such capacity as qualified them to partake 
of the sacrament of the altar, or of any other 
benefit of our religion." It was against this 
opinion that Las Casas contended with 4he 
laudable zeal which I have described in Books 
III, and IV. But as the Bishop of Darien, 
Doctor Sepulveda, and other respectable ec- 
clesiastics, vigorously supported the common 
opinion concerning the incapacity of the In- 
dians, it became necessary, in order to deter-, 
mine the point, that the authority of the Ho- 
ly See should be interposed ; and according- 
ly Paul III. issued a bull, A. D. 1537, m 
which, after condemning the opinion of those 
who held that the Indians, as being on a Wei 
,with brute beasts, should be reduced to herv$- 
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tude, he declares, that they were really men, 
and at such were capable of embracing the 
Christian religion, and participating of all its 
blessings. My account of this bull, notwith- 
standing the cavils of M. Clavigero, must ap- 
pear just to every person who takes the trou- 
ble of perusing it ; and my account is the 
same with that adopted by Torquemada, lib. 
xvi. c. 25, and by Garcia. Orig. p. 811. 
But even after this decision, so low did the 
Spaniards residing in America rate the capa- 
city of the natives, that the first council of 
Lima (I call it by that name on the authority 
of the best Spanish authors) discountenanced 
the admission of Indians to the holy commu- 
nion. Torquem. lib. xvi. c. 20. In New 
Spain the exclusion of Indians from the sa- 
crament was still more explicit. Ibid. Af- 
ter two centuries have elapsed, and notwith- 
standing all the improvement that the Indians 
may be supposed to have derived from their 
intercourse with the Spaniards during that 
period, we are informed by D. Ant. Ulloa, 
that in Peru, where, as will appear in the se- 
quel of this note, they are supposed to be bet- 
ter instructed than in New Spain, their igtio- 
. ranee is so prodigious that very few are per. 
mitted to communicate, as being altogether 
destitute of the requisite capacity. Voy. I. 
841, &c. Solorz. Polit. Ind. I. 203. 

With respect to the exclusion of Indians 
from the priesthood, either as seculars or re- 
gulars, we may observe, that white it conti- 
nued to be the common opinion that the na- 
tives of America, on account of their incapa- 
city, should not be permitted to partake of 
the holy sacrament, we cannot suppose that 
they would be clothed with that sacred cha- 
racter which entitled them to consecrate and 
to dispense it. When Torquemada composed 
his Monarquia Indiana, it was almost a cen- 
tury after the conquest of New Spain ; and 
yet in his time it was still the general prac- 
tice to exclude Indians from holy orders. Of 
this we , Jiave the most satisfying evidence. 
Torquemada having celebrated the virtues 
and graces of the Indiana at great length, and 
with all the complacency of a missionary, 
he smarts as an objection to what he had as- 
serted, u If the Indians really possess all the 
excellent qualities which you have described, 
why are they not permitted to assume the re- 
ligious habit? Why are they not ordained 
priests and bishops, as the Jewish and Gen- 
tile converts were in the primitive church, 
especially as they might be employed with 
euch superior advantage to other persons in 
the instruction of their countrymen V* Lib. 
xvi*. c. 13* 

In answer to this objection, which esta- 
, blitbea, in the most unequivocal manner, w hat 
wa« the general practice at that period, Tor- 
quemada observes, that although by their na- 
tural disposition the Indians are well fitted 
for a subordinate situation, they are destitute 
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of all the qualities requisite tn any station of 
dignity and authority ; and that they are in 
general so addicted to drunkenness, that, upon 
the slightest temptation, one cannot promise 
on their behaving with the decency suitable 
to the clerical character. The propriety of 
excluding them from it, on these accounts, 
was, he observed, so well justified by experi- 
ence, that when a foreigner of great erudition, 
who came from Spain, condemned the prac- 
tice of the Mexican church, he was convinced 
of his mistake in a public disputation with the 
learned and most religious Father D. Juan 
de Gaona, and bis retraction is still extant. 
Torquemada indeed acknowledges, as M. Cla- 
vigero observes with a degree of exultation, 
that in his time some Indians had been admit- 
ted into monasteries ; but, with the art of a 
disputant, he forgets to mention that Torque- 
mada specifies only two examples of this, and 
takes notice that in both instances thosp In- 
dians had been admitted by mistake. Rely- 
ing upon the authority of Torquemada with 
regard to New Spain, and of Ulloa with re- 
gard to Peru, and considering the humiliat- 
ing depression of the Indians in all the Spa- 
nish settlements, I concluded that they were 
not admitted into the ecclesiastical order, 
which is held in the highest veneration all over 
the New World. 

But when M. Clavigero, upon his own 
knowledge, asserted facts so repugnant to 
the conclusion I had formed, I began to dis 
trust it, and to wish for farther information. 
In order to obtain this, I applied to a Spanish 
noblemen, high in office, and eminent for his 
abilities, who, on different occasions, has per- 
mitted me to have the honour and benefit of 
corresponding with him. I have been favour- 
ed with the following answer : “ What you 
have written concerning the admission of In- 
dians into holy orders, or into monasteries, in 
Book VIII., especially as it is explained and 
limited in Note LXXXV1II of the quarto 
edition, is in general accurate, and conform- 
able to the authorities which you quote. 
And although the congregation of the coun- 
cil resolved and declared, Feb. 13. A. D. 1582, 
that the circumstance of being an Indian, a 
mulatto, or mestizo, did not disqualify any 
person from being admitted into holy orders, 
if he was possessed of yvbat is required by the 
canons to entitle him to that privilege ; this 
only proves such ordinations to be legal and 
valid (of which Solorzano, and the Spanish 
lawyers and historians quoted by him, PoL 
Ind. lib. ii. c. 29, were persuaded), but it 
neither proves the propriety of admitting In. 
dians into holy orders, nor what was then 
the common practice with respect to this; 
but, on the contrary ( it shows that there was 
some doubt concerning the ordaining of In. 
dians, and some repugnance to it. 

“ Since that time, there have been some 
examples of admitting Indians into holy or- 
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Sen. We bare now at Madrid an aged priest, in the year 3 545, the veins were an near the 
a native of Tiascala. His name is D. Juan surface, that the ore was eerily extracted, and 
Cerik* de Castilla Aquibual Catehutle, de- so rich that it was refined with little trouble 
•tended of a cszique converted to Christianity and at a small expense, merely by the action 
soon after the conquest. He studied the of fire. This simple mode of refining by fu- 
ecclesiastical sciences in a seminary of Puebla sion alone continued until the year 1574, 
de los Angeles. He was a candidate, never, when the use of Mercury in refining silver as 
theless, for ten years, and it required much well as gold, was discovered. Those mines 
interest before Bishop Abren would consent having been wrought without interruption 
to ordain him. This ecclesiastic is a man of for two centuries, the veins are now sunk so 
unexceptionable character, modest, self-de- deep, that the expense of extracting the ore is 
nted, and with a competent knowledge of greatly increased. Besides this, the richness 
what relates to his clerical functions. He of the ore, contrary to what happens in moat 
came to Madrid above thirty.four years ago, other mines, has become less as the vein con 
with the sole view of soliciting admission for tinued to dip. The vein has likewise ditni 
the Indians into the colleges and seminaries nished to such a degree, that one is amaaed 
in New Spain, that if, after being well in- that the Spaniards should persist in working 
strutted and tried they should find an inclina- it. Other rich mines have been successively 
tion to enter into the ecclesiastical state, they discovered, but in general the value of the 
might embrace it, and perform its functions ores has decreased so much, while the expense 
with the greatest benefit to their countrymen, of extracting them has augmented, that the 
whom they could address in their native court of Spain, in the year 1735, reduced the 
tongue. He has obtained various regulations duty payable to the King, from a fifth to a 
favourable to his scheme, particularly that the tenth. All the quicksilver used in Peru it 

first college which became vacant in conse- ' * * * * 

i quence of the exclusion of the Jesuits, should 
be set apart for this purpose. But neither 
! these regulations, nor any similar ones insert, 
cd in the laws of the Indies, have produced 
any effect, on account of objections and repre- 
sentations from .the greater part of persons of 
chief consideration employed in New Spain. 

Whether their opposition be well founded or 

not is a problem difficult to resolve, and to- ^,.,...... 1 .^ wyogc, i. p. 

wards the solution of which several distinc- 523. In consequence of this abolition of the 
tions and modifications are requisite. fifth, and some subsequent abatements of price, 

“ According to the accounts of this ecclesi- which became necessary on account of the ini 
astic, and the information of other persons creasing expense 'of working mines, quick- 
who have resided in the Spanish dominions silver, which was formerly sold at eighty pesos 
in America, you may rest assured that in the the quintal, is now delivered by the King at 
kingdom of Tierra Fermd no Buch thing isr the rate of sixty pesos. Campomanes, Educ. 
known as either an Indian secular priest or Popul. ii. 232, note. The duty on goldisrel 
monk ; and that tn New Spain there are very duced to a twentieth , or five per cent. Any of 

few ecclesiastics of Indian race. In Peru, my readers, who are desirous of being acquaint- 
perhaps, the number may be greater, as in ed with the mode in which the Spaniards con- 
flict country there are more Indians who pos- duct the working of their mines, and the m- 
sesa the means of acquiring such a learned finement of the ore, will find an accurate de- 
education as is necessary for persons who as- scription of the ancient method by Acoata. 
pire to the clerical character.** Jib. iv. c. 1— IS j and of their more recent 

improvements in the metalluigic art, by Gam- 
Note [185], Page 257. boa, Comment, a las ordenanx. de Minas, c. 

Uxtarix, an accurate and cautious calcula- 22. 
tor, seems to admit, that the quantity of silver NOTE [187], Page 259. 

which does not pay duty may be stated thus Many remarkable proofs occur of the ad* 
high. According to Herrera, there was not vanced state of industry in Spain at the be. 
above a third of what was extracted from ginning of the sixteenth century. The mint* 
Potori that paid the King*s fifth. Dec. 8. her of cities in Spain was considerable, and 
lib. fi. c. 15. Solomno asserts likewise, they were peopled far beyond the proportion 
that the quantity of silver which is fraudu- that was common in other parts of Europe.' 
lently circulated, it far greater than that The causes of this I have explained, Hist, of 
which is regularly stamped, after paying the Cha. V., Book L Wherever cities are popu- 
fifth. De Ind. Jure, vol. ii. lib. v. p. 846. lout, that species of industry which k peculiar 

to them increeses ; atrificers and mannfactu*. 

Note [186], Page 258. era abound. The effect of the America! 

When the mines of Potori were discovered trade in giving ketirity to these Is manifest 



extracted from the famous mine of Guanca- 
belica, discovered in the year 1563. The 
crown has reserved the property of this mine 
to itself ; and the persons who purchase the 
quicksilver pay not only the price of it, but 
likewise n fifth, as a duty to the king. But 
in the year 1761, this duty on quicksilver 
was abolished, on account of the increase of 
expense in working mines. Ulloa, Entro- 

tenimiyntn*. iii.«.Ytr. Vnv*m t « 
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from « *bgttUr feet la the year 1545 , 
while Spain continued to depend on it* own 
industry for the supply of its colonies, so 
much work was bespoke from the manufac- 
turers, that it wm supposed they could hardly 
finish it in less than six years. Catnpom* i. 
406. Such a demand must have put much 
industry in motion, and have excited extraor- 
dinary efforts. Accordingly we are informed, 
that in the beginning of Philip II.’s reign, the 
city of Seville alone, where the trade with A- 
raerica centered, gave employment to no few- 
er than 16,000 looms in silk or woollen work, 
and that above 130,000 persons bad occu- 
pation in carrying on these manufactures. 
Campom. ii. 472. But so rapid and pernici- 
ous was the operation of the causes which I 
shall enumerate, that before Philip III. ended , 
his reign, the looms in Seville were reduced 
to 400. Ustariz, c. 7. 

Since the publication of the first edition, I 
have the satisfaction to find my ideas concern- 
ing the early commercial intercourse between 
Spain and her colonies confirmed and illus- 
trated by XX Bernardo Ward, of the junta de 
Commercio at Madrid, in his Proyicto Econo- 
mico , Part. ii. c. 1. “ Under the reigns of 
Charles V. and Philip II.” says be, “ the 
manufactures of Spain and of the Low- Coun- 
tries subject to her dominion were in a most 
flourishing state. Those of France and Eng- 
land were in their infancy. The republic of 
the United Provinces did not then exist. No 
European power but Spain had colonies of 
any value in the New World. Spain could 
supply her settlements there with the produc- 
tions of her own soil, the fabrics wrought by 
the hands of her own artisans, and all she re- 
ceived in return for these belonged to herself 
alone. Then the exclusion of foreign manufac- 
tures was proper, because it might be rendered 
effectual Then Spain might lay heavy duties 
upou goods exported to America, or imported 
from it, and might impose what restraints she 
deemed proper upon a commerce entirely in 
her own hands. But when time and succes- 
sive revolutions had occasioned an alteration 
in all those circumstances, when the manufac- 
tures of Spain began to decline, and the de- 
mands of America were aupplied by foreign 
fabrics, the original maxima and regulations 
of Spain should have been accommodated to 
the .change in her situation. The policy that 
was wise at one period became absurd in the 
other.** 

Not* [188], Page 262. 

No bale of goods is ever opened, no chest 
of treasure la examined. Both are received 
on the credit of the persons to whom they be- 
long; god only one instance of fraud is re- 
corded, during the long period in which trade 
waa oerrifd on with this liberal confidence. 
Att the coined silver which was brought from 
Pe*& to Porto- Bello in the year 1654 was 
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found to be adulterated, and to be mingled 
with a fifth pari of base metal. The Spanish 
merchants, with sentiments suitable to their 
usual integrity, sustained the whole loss, and 
indemnified the foreigners by whom they 
were employed. The fraud was detected, and 
the treasurer of the revenue in Peru, the au- 
thor of it, was publicly burnt. B. UUoa, 
Retablis de Manuf. Ac. liv. ii. p. 102. 

Note [189], Page 263. 

Many striking proofs occur of the scarcity 
of money in Spain. Of all the immense sums 
which have been imported from America, the 
amount of which I shall afterwards have occa- 
sion to mention, Moncads asserts that there 
did not remain in Spain, in 1619, above two 
hundred millions of;*#*, one-half in coined 
money, the other in plate and jewels. Res- 
taur. de Espagna, disc. iii. c. 1. Uztariz, 
who published his valuable work in 1724, 
contends, that in money, plate, and jewels, 
there did not remain an hundred millions. 
Theor. &c. c. 3. Campomanes, on the au- 
thority of a remonstrance from the communi- 
ty of merchants in Toledo to Philip III., re- 
lates, os a certain proof bow scarce cash had 
become, that persons who lent money received 
a third part of the sum which they advanced 
as interest and premium. Educ. Popul. i. 
417. 

Note [190], Page 264. 

The account of the mode in which the fac- 
tors of the South Sea Company conducted 
the trade in the fair of Porto- Bello, which 
was opened to them by the Assiento, I have 
taken from Don Dion. Alcedo y Herrera, 
president of the Court of Audience in Quito, 
and governor of that province. Don Dio- 
nysio was a person of such respectable cha- 
racter for probity and discernment, that bis 
testimony in any point would be of much 
woight ; but greater credit is due to it in this 
case, as he was an eye-witness of the transac- 
tions which he relates, and was often employ- 
ed in detecting and authenticating the frauds 
which he describes. It ia probable, howevef, 
that his representation, being composed at 
the commencement of the war which broke 
out between Great Britain and Spain, in the 
year 1739, may, in some instances, discover 
a portion of the acrimonious spirit natural at 
that juncture. His detail of facts is curious ; 
and even English authors confirm it in some 
degijae, by admitting both that various frauds 
were practised in the transactions of the an- 
nual ship, and that the contraband trade from 
Jamaica, and other British colonies, was be- 
come enormously great But for the credit 
of the English nation it mfcy be observed, 
that those fraudulent operations are not to be 
considered as deeds of the company, but as 
tl>e dishonourable arts of their factors and «. 
gents. The company itself sustained a con- 
siderable loss by the Assiento trade, Many 
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of its servants acquired immense fortunes. 
Anderson, ChronoL deduct, ii. S88. 

Note [191], Page 265. 

Several facts with respect to the institution, 
the progress, and the effects of this company, 
are curious, and but little known to English 
readers. Though the province of Venezuela, 
or Caraccas, extends four hundred miles along 
the coast, and is one of the most fertile in A- 
merica; it was so much neglected by the 
Spaniards, that during the twenty years prior 
to the establishment of the company, only 
fire ships sailed from Spain to that province ; 
and during sixteen years, from 1706 to 1722, 
not a single ship arrived from the Caraccas in 
Spain. Nottcias de Real Campania de Ca- 
raccas, p. 28. During this period Spain must 
have been supplied almost entirely with a 
large quantity of cacao which it consumes by 
foreigners. Before the erection of the com- 
pany, neither tobacco nor hides were import- 
ed from Caraccas into Spain. Id. p. 117 
Since the commercial operations of the com- 
pany, begun in the year 1731, the importa- 
tion of cacao into Spain has increased amaz- 
ingly. During thirty years subsequent to 
1701, the number of fanegas of cacao (each a 
hundred and ten pounds) imported from Ca- 
raccas was 643,215. During eighteen years 
subsequent to 1731, the number of fanegas 
imported was 869,247; and if we suppose 
the importation to be continued in the same! 
proportion during the remainder of thirty; 
years, it will amount to 1,448,746 fanegas J 
which is an increase of 805,531 fanegas . Id. 
p. 148. During eight years subsequent to 
1756, there has been imported into Spain by 
the company, 88,482 arrobas (each twenty- 
five poundej of tobacco ; and hides to the 
number of 177,354. Id. 161. Since the 
publication of the Noticias de Campania, in 
1765, its trade seems to be on the increase. 
During five years subsequent to 1769, it has 
imported 179,1 56 fanegas of cacao into Spain, 
36,208 arrobas of tobacco, 75,496 hides, and 
221,432 pesos in specie. Campomanes, ii. 
162. The last article is a proof of the grow - 
Ing wealth of the colony. It receives cash 
from Mexico in return for the cacao with 
which it supplies that province, and this it re- 
mits to Spain, or lays out in purchasing Eu- 
ropean goods. But, besides this, the most 
explicit evidence is produced, that the quan- 
tity of cacao raised in the province is double 
to what it yielded in 1731 • the number of 
ita live stock ii more than treble, and its in- 
habitants much augmented. The revenuo of 
the bishop, which arises wholly from tithes, 
has increased from eight to twenty thousand 
pesos. If otic. p. 69. In consequence of die 
augmentation of the quahtity of cacao im- 
ported t put Spain, its price has decreased 
from eighty pesos for the fanega to forty. Id. 
61. Since the publication of Ure first edition, 


I have learned that Guyana, including all 
| the extensive provinces situated on the banks 
j of the Orinoco, the islands of Trinidad and 
Margarita, are added to the countries with 
which the company of Caraccas had liberty 
of trade by their former charters. Real Ce- 
dula, Nov. 19, 1776. But I have likewise 
been informed, that the institution of this 
company has not been attended with all (be 
beneficial effects which I have ascribed to it. 
In many of its operations, the illiberal and 
oppressive spirit of monopoly is still conspi- 
cuous. But in order to explain this, it. would 
be necessary to enter into minute details 
which are not suited to the nature of this 
work. 

Note [192], Page 267. 

This first experiment made by Spain of 
opening a free trade with any of her colonies, 
has produced effects so remarkable, as to merit 
some farther illustration. The towns to which 
this liberty has been granted, are Cadiz and 
Seville, for the province of Andalusia ; All- 
cant and Carthegena, for Valencia and Mur- 
cia ; Barcelona, for Catalonia and Aragon ; 
Santander for Castile ; Corugna, for Galicia ; 
and Gijon, for Austurias. Append, ii. H la 
Educ. Popul. p. 41. These are either the 
ports of chief trade in their respective dis- 
tricts, or those most conveniently situated for 
the exportation of their respective productions. 
The following facts give a view of the increase 
of trade in the settlements to which the new 
•tegulationa extend. Prior to the allowance 
of free trade, the duties collected in the cus- 
tom-house at the Havannah were computed to 
be K>4,208 pesos annually. During the five 
years preceding 1774, they rose at a medium 
to 308,000 pesos a-year. In Yucatan, the 
duties have risen from 8000 to 15,000. In 
Hispaniola, from 2500 to 5600. In Porto 
Rico, from 1200 to 7000, The total value 
of goods imported from Cuba into Spain was 
reckoned, in 1774, to be 1,500,000 pesos. 
Educ. Popul. i. 450, &c. 

Note [193], Page 269. 

The two treatises of Don Pedro Rodrigpe* 
Campomanes, Fiscal del Real Consqo y Supers 
mo, (an office in rank and power nearly si- 
milar to that of Attorney- General in Eng- 
land) and Director of the Royal Academy of 
History, the one entitled, Diecurso sobre el 
Fomento de la Industria Popular; the other, 
Discurso sobre la Education Popular de los 
Artesanos y su Fomento; the former pub- 
lished in 1774, and the latter in 1778, afford 
a striking proof of this. Almost every point 
of importance with respect to interior police, 
taxation, agriculture, manufactures, and trade, 
domestic as well as foreign, is examined in 
the course of these works; and there are not 
many authors, even in the nations most emi- 
nent for commercial knowledge, who" h*v» 
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carried on their inquiries with ■ more thorough 
knowledge of those various subjects, and a 
more perfect freedom from vulgar and na- 
tional prejudices, or who have united more 
happily the calm researches of philosophy with 
the ardent seal of a public-spirited citizen. 
These books are in high estimation among the 
Spaniards ; and it is a decisive evidence of the 
progress of their own ideas, that they are 
capable of relishing an author whose senti- 
ments are ao liberal. 

Note [194*], Page 270. 

The galeon employed in that trade, instead 
of the six hundred tons to which it is limited 
by law, Recop. lib. xlv. 1. 15, « commonly 
from twelve hundred to two thousand tons 
burden. The ship from Acapulco, taken by 
Lord Anson, instead of the 500,000 pesos 
permitted by law, bad on board 1,813,843 
pesos, besides uncoined silver equal in valpe 
to 43,611 pesos more. Anson’s Voyage, 384. 

Note [195], Page 271. 

The price paid for the 4 bull varies accord- 
ing to the rank of different persons. Those 
in the lowest order, who are servants or slaves, 
pay two reals of plate, or one shilling ; other 
Spaniards pay eight reals, and those in pub- 
lic office, or who hold encomiendas, sixteen 
reals. Solorz. de Jure Ind. vol. ii. lib. iii. 
c. 25. According to Chilton, an English 
merchant who resided long in the Spanish 
settlements, the bull of Cruzado bore an 
higher price in the year 1570, being then 
sold for four reals at the lowest. Hakluyt, 
iii. 461. The price seems to have varied at 
different periods. That exacted for the bulls 
issued in the last Predication will appear from 
the ensuing table, which will give some idea 
of the proportional .numbers of the diff erent 
classes of citizens in New Spain and Peru. 


There were issued for New Spain — 
Bulls at 10 pesos each .... 


at 2 pesos each 
At 1 peso each 
at 2 reals each 


For Peru— 

at 16 pesos 4j reals each 
at 3 pesos 3 reals each . 
at l peso 5^ reala . . 

at 4 reals 

at 3 reals 


22,601 

164,220 

2,462,500 

2,649,3251 


3 

14,202 

78,822 

410,325 

668,601 

1,171,953 


Americano, published in Mexico A. D. 1746, 
was accomptant* general in one of the most 
considerable departments of the royal revenue, 
and by that means had access to proper in- 
formation, his testimony with respect to this 
point merits great credit. No such accurate 
detail of the Spanish revenues in any part of 
America has hitherto been published in the 
English language ; and the particulars of it 
may appear curious and interesting to some 
of my readers. 

From the bull of Cruzado, pub- 
lished every two years, there 
arises an annual revenue in 


pesos 

From the duty on silver . . . 

From the duty on gold . . . 

From tax on cards .... 
From tax on Pulque, a drink 
used by the Indians • . . 

From tax on stamped paper . • 

From ditto on ice . . . • 

From ditto on leather . , • 

From ditto on gunpowder . . 

From ditto on salt .... 
From ditto on copper of Mecho- 

chan 

From ditto on alum .... 
From ditto on Juego de las 

gallos 

From the half of ecclesiastical 

annats 

From royal ninths of bishoprics, 

&c. ........ 

From the tribute of Indians 
From Alcavala, or duty on sale 

of goods 

From the Almajorifasgo, cus- 
tom-house, ...... 

From the mint 


150.000 

700.000 
60, COO 

70.000 

161.000 

41.000 
15,522 

2,500 

71,550 

32.000 


68,800 

650,000 

721,875 


373,333 

357,500 


3,552,680 


Note [196], Page 27 U 
• At Villa Segnor, to whom we are indebted 
for this information contained in his Theatro 


This sum amounts to L.819,161 sterling; 
and if we add to it the profit accruing from the 
sale of 5000 quintals of quicksilver, imported 
from the mines of Aimaden, in Spain, on the 
King's account, and wbat accrues from the 
Jvcria, and some other taxes which Villa 
Seguor does not estimate, the public revenue 
in New Spain may well be reckoned above a 
million pounds sterling money. Theat. Mex. 
vol. i. p. 38, &c. According to Villa Seg- 
nor, tlie total produce of the Mexican mines 
amounts at a medium to eight millions of 
pesos in silver annually, and to 5912 marks 
of gold. Id. p. 44. Several branches of the 
revenue have been explained in the course of 
the history ; some, which there was no occa- 
sion of mentioning, require a particular illus- 
tration. The right to the tithee in the New 
World is vested in the crown of Spain, by a 
; bull of Alexander VI. Charles V. appointed 
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them to be applied in the following manner t 
one-fourth ia allotted to the bishop of the 
diocese, another fourth to the dean and chap- 
ter, and other officers of the cathedra). The 
remaining half Is divided into nine equal 
parts. Two of these, under the denomina- 
tion of lot dot Novenot realet , are paid to the 
crown, and constitute a branch of the royal 
revenue. The other seven parts are applied 
to the maintenance of the parochial clergy, 
the building and support of churches, and 
other pious uses. Recopil. lib. i. tit. xvi. 
Ley. 123, Sec, Avendano, Thesaur. Indie, 
vol. i. p. 184. 

The Alcavala is a duty levied by an excise 
on the sale of goods. In Spain it amounts 
to ten per cent. In America to four per cent. 
Solorzano, Polit. Indiana, lib. vi. c. 8. A- 
vendano, vol. i. 186. 

The Almajorifasgo, or custom paid in A- 
merica on goods imported and exported, may 
amount on an average to fifteen per cent 
Recopil. lib. viii. tit xiv. Ley. 1. Avendano, 
vol. i. 188. 

The Averia , or tax paid on account of con- 
voys to guard the ships sailing to and from 
America, was first imposed when Sir Francis 
Drake filled the New World with terror by 
his expedition to the South Sea. It amounts 
to two per cent on the value of goods. A- 
■veiulano, voL 4. p. 186. Recopil. lib. ix. tit 
4x. Ley. 43, 44. 

I have not been able to procure any ac- 
curate detail of the several branches of re- 
venue in Peru, later than the year 1614. 
From a curioua manuscript, containing a 
state of that viceroyalty in all its departments, 
presented to the Marquis of Montes-Claros, 
by Fran. Lopez Caravantes, accomptant-ge- 
tveral in the tribunal of Lima, it appears that 
the public revenue, as nearly as I can com- 
pute the value of the money in which Cara- 
vantes states his accounts, amounted in ducats 
At 4s. lid. to 2,372,768 

Expenses of government . . 1,242,992 

Net free revenue, 1,129,776 


Hie total in sterling money • L.583,303 

Expenses of government • . 305,568 

Net free revenue L. 277,735 

But several articles appear to be omitted in 
this computation, such as the duty on stamped 
paper, leather, ecclesiastical aunats, Ac. so 
that the revenue of Peru may be well sup. 
posed equal to that of Mexico. 

In computing the expense of government 
in New Spain, I may take that of Peru as a 
standard. There the annual establishment 
for defraying the charge of administration ex- 
ceed* one-half of the revenue collected, and 
there it no reason for supposing it to be less 
in New Spam* 


I have obtained a calculation of the told 
amount of the public revenue of Spain front 
America and the Philippines, which, at the 
reader will perceive, from the two last articles, 
is more recent than any of the former. 


Alcavalas (Excise) and Adttanas 
(Customs), Ac. in pesos fuer- 

tes 

Duties on gold and silver . . 

Bull of Cruzado ..... 
Tribute of'the Indians • . • 

By sale of quicksilver . • . 

Paper exported on the King's 
account, and sold in the royal 

ware-houses 

Stamped paper, tobacco, and 
other small duties .... 
Duty on coinage of, at the rate of 
oue real de la Plata for each 

mark 

From the trade of Acapulco, and 
the coasting trade from pro* 
vince to province .... 
Assientoof negroes .... 
From the trade of MathS, or 
herb of Paraguay, formerly 
monopolized by the Jesuits • 
From other revenues formerly 
belonging to that order . . 


2,500,000 

3,000*000 

1,000,000 

2 , 000,000 

300,000 


30Q.000 

1,000,000 


300,000 


500.000 

200.000 


500,000 


Total . 12,000,000 

Total in sterling money • L. 2,700,000 

Deduct half, as the expense of 
administration, and there re- 
mains net free revenue • L. 1,350^000 


Note [197], Page 271. 

An author, long conversant in commercial 
speculation, has computed, that from the 
mines of New Spain alone, the King receives 
annually, as his fifth, the sum of two millions 
of our money. Harris, Collect, of Voy. ii. 
p. 164. According to this calculation, the 
total produce of the mines must be ten mil- 
lions sterling; a sum so exorbitant, and so lit- 
t ie corresponding with all accounts of the an- 
nual importation from America, that the in- 
formation on which it is founded must evi- 
dently be erroneous. According to Campo- 
manes, the total product of the American 
| mines may be computed at thirty millions of 
pesos, which, at four shillings and sixpence a 
peso, smounts to L. 7,425,000 sterling, the 
King's fifth of which (if that ware regularly 
paid) would be L.2,485,000. But from this 
sum must be deducted wbat it lostbyafran- 
dulent withholding of the fifth due to the 
crown, as well as the sum necessary for de- 
fraying the expense of adminlstrotkm. Edu& « 
Popular, vol, ii. p. 292, notes Both these 
sums are considerable. ‘ 
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Note [198?, Page 271. Note [199], Page 27 2. 

According to Bern, do Ulloa, all foreign The Marquis de Serralvo, according to 
goods exported from Spain to America pay Gage, by a monopoly of salt, and by embark* 
duties of various kinds, amounting in all to ing deeply in the Manila trade, as well as in 
more than 25 per cent. As most of the that to Spain, gained annually a million of 
goods with which Spain supplies her colonies ducats. In one year he remitted a million of 
are foreign, such a tax upon a trade soexten- ducats to Spain, in order to purchase from the 
sire must yield a considerable revenue. Re- Condi Olivares, and his creatures, a pro! on. 
tablis. de Manuf. & du Commerce d’Eap. p. gation of his government, p. 61. He was 
150. He computes the value of goods ex- successful in his suit, and continued in office 
ported annually from Spain to America to be from 1624 to 1685, double the usual time, 
about two millions and a half sterling, p. 97. 


INDEX. 


ARYSSTNTA, an embassy sent to that country by John 
II. King of Portugal, 18. 

Acapulco, the nature of the trade carried on from thence 
to Manila, 270. Amount of the treasure on board 
the ship taken by Lord Anson, 375. 

Acosta, his method of accounting for the different de- 
grees of heat in the old and new continents 32.9. 

Adair, his account of the revengeful temper of the na- 
tive Americans, 342. 

Adanson , his justification of Hanno’s account of the 
African seas, 318. 

Africa, the western coast of, first explored by order of 
John 1. King of Portugal, 14. Is discovered from 
Cape Non t '■ Bojador, ib. Capo Bojador doubled, lb. 
The countries southward of the river Senegal dis- 
covered, 17* Cane of Good Hope seen by Bartholo- 
mew Dias, 18. Causes of the extreme lieat of the 
climate there, 81. Ignorance of the ancient astrono- 
mers concerning, 3 id, 320. Expedition to the coast 
of, *79. 

Agriculture, the state of, among the native Americans, 
105. Two principal causes of the defects of, 107. 

Aguado, U sent to Hispaniola as a commissioner to in- 
spect the conduct of Columbus, 42. 

Augilar, Jerom de, is relieved from a long captivity 
among the Indians at Cozumel by Fernando Cortes, 
137. 

Albuquerque, Rodrigo, his barbarous treatment of the 
Indians of Hispaniola, 69. 

Alcavald, in the Spanish Customs, the terms explained, 
376. 

Alexander the Great, his political character, 5. His 
motive in founding the city of Alexandria, ib. His 
discoveries in India, 6. 

Alexander , VI. Pope, grants to Ferdinand and Isabella 
of Castile the right of all their western discoveries, 37. 
Sends missionaries with Columbus on his second voy- 
age, ib. 

Almagro, Diego de, his birth and character, 181. As- 
sociates with Pizarro and Dc Luquc in a voyage of 
discovery, ib. His unsuccessful attempts, 182. Is 
neglected by Pizarro in his Spanish negotiation, 184. 
Is reconciled to him, ib. Brings reinforcements to 
Pizarro at Peru, 190. Beginning of dissensions be- 
tween him and Pizarro, 195. Invades Chili, ib. Is 
created governor of Chill, ami marches to Cuzco, 397. 
Seizes Cuzco out of the hands of Pizarro, ib. De- 
feat* Alvarado, and takes him prisoner, 198. Is de- 
ceived by the artful negotiations of Francis Pizarro, 
ib. Is defeated by the Pizarro*, 199. Is taken prison- 
er, ib. Is tried and condemned, 2U0. Is put to death, 
ib. 

Almagro, the son, aflbrds refuge to his father's followers 
at Lima, 203. His character, ib. Heads a consplr- 


America, the continent of, discovered by Christophet 
Columbus, 45. How it obtained this name, 49. 
Ferdinand of Castile nominates two governments in, 
62. Tho propositions offered to the natives, ib. Ill 
reception of Ojeda and Nicuessa among them. ib. 
The South Sea discovered by Balboa. 66. Rio de 
Plata discovered, 68. The natives of, injuriously 
treated by the Spaniards, 75. The vast extent of, 
79. The grand objects it presented to view, 80. 
The circumstances of, favourable for commerce 
and civilization, ib. The climate of, ib. Various 
causes of tho peculiarity of Its climates, 81. Its rude 
and uncultivated state when first discovered. 82. Its 
animals, 83. Its insects and reptiles, ib. Birds, 84. 
General account of its soil, ib. Inquiry into the first 
population of, ib. Could not be peopled by civilized 
nations, 86. The northern extremity of, contigu- 
ous to As ! a, 87. Probably peopled by Asiatics, 89. 
Condition and character of the native inhabitants 
inquired Into, 90. Were more rude than the natives 
of any other known parts of the earth, ib. The Pe- 
ruvians and Mexicans excepted, 91. The first disoo* 
verers incapable of a judicious speculative examina- 
tion, ib. The various systems of philosophers re- 
specting the natives, 92. Method observed in the 
present review of their bodily constitution and cir- 
cumstances, ib. The venereal disease derived from 
this part of the world, 98. Why so thinly inhabited, 
107. The country depopulated by continual wan, 
H7- Causes of tne depopulation of, traced, 244. 
ThU depopulation not the result of any intentional 
system of policy, ib. Nor the result of religion, 245. 
Number of Indian natives still remaining in Mexico 
and Peru, ib. All the Spanish dominions there sub- 
jected to two viceroys, 246. its third vicero*'alty 
lately established, ib. Cause of the extreme coldness 
towards the Southern extremity of, 331. 1 he natural 
uncultivated state of tho country described, ib. Bones 
of largcaextinct species of animals discovered under 
ground near the banks of the Ohio, ib. Why Euro- 
pean animals degenerate there, 352. Supposed to 
nave undergone a convulsive separation from Asia. 
333. The vieinfty of the two continents of Asia and 
America clearly ascertained, lb. 334, 335. See Mexi- 
co, Peru, Cortej. Pizarro, Cabot, &c. 

America, North, project for settling there, 280. First 
expedition to, fails, 281. A second expedition to, 
ends disastrously, 282. Plan of settling there resum- 
ed without effect, 283. The coast o F, divided into 
two parts, 285. Charters granted to two companies 
for settling colonies in, ib. Emigrations from Eng- 
land to, 5 U. See Colonics, New England, Virginia, 
dee. 


at Lima. 203. His character, ib. Heads a conspir- Americans, native, in Spanish America, their bodil 1 
acy against Francis Pizarro, ib. Pizarro, assassinated, constitution and complexion, 92. Their strength ani 
tb, is acknowledged as his successor, lb. His pre- abilities, 93. Their insensibility with regard to thei 
carious situation, 204. Is defeated by Vaca de Cas- women, ib. 94. No deformities in their frame, 93 


tro, 2 05. Is betrayed and executed, ib. 

Ahnqforiflutro,\n the Spanish American Customs, the 
amount of. 376* 

Alvarado , Alonso, is sent from Lima, by Francis Pi- 
aarro with a booy of Spaniards to relieve his brothers 
at Cuaoo, 197- Is taken prisoner by Almagro, 198. 
His escape, lb. 

Alvarado, Pedro de, Is left by Cortes to command at 
Mexico, while he marched against Narvaez, 159. 
He Is besieged by the Mexicans, 161. His imprudent 
conduct, ib. Hu expedition to Quito in Peru, 194. 

Am&om, a community of, said to exist in South A- 
nsertea, by FrandtOrelisna, 202. 


abilities, 93. Their insensibility with regard to their 
women, ib. 94. No deformities in their frame, 95.' 
This circumstance accounted for, ib. Uniformity of 
their oolour, 96. A peculiar race of, described, lb» 
The Esquimaux, 97. Patagonians, ib. The exis- 
tence or Patagonian giants yet remaining to be de- 
cided, ib. Their diseases. 98. The venereal disease 
peculiarly theirs, lb. The powers and qualities or 
their minds, 99. Are only solicitous to supply im- 
mediate wants, lb. The art of computation scarcely 
known to them, ib. Have no abstract ideas, 1(ML 
The North Americans much more intelligent than 
those of the South, Ib. Their aversion to labour, 
101. Their social state, ib. Domestic union, ib. 
Their women, 102* Their women not prolific, Jtfif 
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Thrir parentel affection and filial duty* ib, Their 
modM of subsistence* 104. Fishing, ib. Hunting* 


ib. Agriculture, 1<>5. The various objects of their 
tmltyre* lb. Two principal causes of tne defects of 
pete agriculture* 106. Their want of tame animals, 
!fe Thdr want of useful metals, 107. Their politi- 
cal Institutions* ib. Were divided into small inde- 


>. Two principal causes of the defects of 
uiture* 106. Their want of tame animals. 


Wd independence, ib. '1 heir ideas of subordination 
imperfect, 109. To what tribes these descriptions 
apply, ib. Some exceptions, 110. Florida, ib. The 


Matches* ib. The Islands* ib. In Bogota, ib. In- 
auiry into the causes of these irregularities, 111. 
Their art of war, US. Their motives to hostility* 
lb. Causes of their ferocity, ib. Perpetuity of 
their animosities* ib. The«r modes of conducting 
war* 113. Are not destitute of courageand fortitude, 
114, Incapable of military discipline, ib. Their 
tsaatment of prisoners, ib. Their fortitude under 
torture, 115. Never eat human flesh but to gratify 
revenge, ib. How the South Americans treated their 
prisoners, 116. Their military education, ib. Strange 
method of choosing a captain among the Indian* on 
the banks of the Orinoco, ib. Their numbers wasted 
by continual wars, 117. Their trite* now recruit 
their numbers by adopting prisoner*, lb. Are never 
formidable in war to more polished nations, 118. 
Their arts, dress, and ornaments, ib. Their ha- 
bitations* 119. Their arms, 120. Their domestic 
untensils, ib. Construction of their canoes, ib. 
The UsUcssness with which they apply to labour, 
121. Their religion, ib. Some tribes altogether des- 
titute of any, 122. Remarkable diversity m their re- 
ligious notions, 123. Their ideas of the immortality 
of the soul, 124. Their modes of burial, ib. Why 


love of dancing, iJ6. Their immoderate passion for 
gaming, ib. 127. Are extremely addicted to drunken- 
ness, ib. Put their aged and incurable to death, 128. 
General estimate of their character, ib. Their in- 
tellectual powers, ib. Their political talents, 129. 
Powers of affection, ib. Hardness of heart, 13o. 
Their insensibility, ib. Taciturnity, ib. Their 
cunning, 131. Their virtues, ib. Their spirit of in- 
dependence, ib. Fortitude, ib. Attachment to their 
community, ib. Their satisfaction with their own 
condition, 132. General caution with respect to this 
Inquiry, ib. Two distinguishable classes, 133. Ex- 
ceptions as to their character, ib. An Antipathy in- 
dustriously encouraged between them and the Ne- 
groes in America, by the Spaniards, 251. Their pre- 
sent condition, ib. How taxed, ib. Stated services 
demanded from them, 252, Mode of exacting these 
wrvlces, ib. How governed, ib. Protector of the In- 
dians, his function, lb. Reasons why so small a pro- 
gress is made in their conversion, 256. Their char- 
acteristic features described, 335. Instances of their 
persevering Bpeed, 336. 

Amerigo, Vespucci, publishes the first written account 
of the New World, and hence gave name to America, 
49. His claim as a discoverer examined, 326. 

Aitacoana , a female cazique of Hispnniola, her base and 
cruel usage by the Spaniards, 58. 

Andes, stupendous height and extent of that range of 
mountains* 80. Tncir height compared with other 
mountains, 328. Gonxalo Piaarro’s remarkable ex- 
pedition over* 201* 

^dlscovery 1 ^ * wry few found ln Araorica at it* first 

Ancients, cause of the Imperfection of the art of naviga- 
tion among them, 2. Their geographical knowledge 
extremely confined, 319, 320. 

Arabians, peculiarly attached to the study of Geogra- 
phy, 9. 

Argonauts, the expedition of* why so f&mous among the 

Arithmetic, or computation* the art of* hardly known 
to the native Americans, 99. 

Asco&na/Father, his extraordinary mission to the Prince 
of the Tartars* 11* 

Asiatic, discoveries made by the Russians, 88 

Asskim, trade, the nature of, explained* 263. The 
frauds in* and how put an end to, 264. 

Atahuafym, is left by nis father Huana Canac his succes- 
sor 10 the kingdom of Quito, 187* Defeats his bro- 
ther Huascar, and usurps the empire of Peru* ib. 


Emperor Charles V.* 180* Courts of, their Jurisdic- 
tion, 247. 

Averia , a Spanish tax for convoy to and from America, 
when first imposed, 376. Its rate* lb. 

Awrts, those islands discovered by the Portuguese* 17 

Baton, Nathaniel* heads an iusurrection In Virginia* 

300. Forces the governor and council there to fly, 

301. They apply to England for succour* ib. Hi* 
death terminates the rebellion* ib. 

Balboa, Vasco Nugnet de, settles a colony at Santa Ma- 
rla, in the Gulf of Darien, 62. Receives intelligence 
of the rich country of Peru, 64. His character* 65 
Marches across the isthmus* ib. Discovers the south- 
ern Ocean* 66. Returns* ib. Is superseded in hi* 
command by the appointment of Pedrarias Davila* 
ib, 67. Is fined by Pedrarias for former transactions, 
ib. Is appointed lieutenant-governor of the coun- 
tries on the South Sea, and marries Pedrarias’s daugh- 
ter, 67. Is arrested and put to death by Pedrarias, 
ib. 

Bark, Jesuits, a production peculiar to Peru, 

liarrere, his description of the construction of Indian 
houses, 344. 

Delia Im, Marlin, the honour of having discovered Ame- 
rica falsely ascribed to him by some German authors* 
323. Account of him and his family, ib. 

Behring and Tschirikow, Russian navigators, thought 
to have discovered the north-west extremity of Ame- 
rica from the eastward, 88. Uncertainty of their ac- 
counts, 333. 

Benalcaxar, governor of St. Michael, reduces the king- 
dom of Quito, 193. Is deprived of his command by 
Pizarro, 201. 

Benjamin, the Jew of Tudela, his extraordinary travels* 
li. 

Bemaldcs, instance of the bravery of the Carlbbees 
mentioned by him, 346. 

Bcthencourt, John de, a Norman baron* conquers and 
possesses the Canary islands, 13. 

Birds, an account 0/ those natural to America, 83. 
The flight of, often stretch to an immense distance 
from land, 322. 


Bwador, Cape, the first discovery of, 14. Is doubled 
uy the Portuguese discoverers, ib. 

Bossu, his account of the American war-song, 342. 
Bovadilla , Francis de, is sent to Hispaniola to inquire 
into the conduct of Columbus, 50. Sends Columbus 
home in irons, ib. Is degraded, 51. 

Bougainville his defence of the Periplua of Hanno* 

Buuguer, M.* his character of the native Peruvians, 

BrasU, the coast of, discovered by Alvares Cabral, 49. 

Remarks on the climate of, 330. 

Brllgcs, Peruvian, described, 364. 

Buenos -Ayres, in South America* some account of that 
province, 241. 

Bulls, papal, of no force in Spanish America, before ex- 
amined and approved by tne royal council of the In- 
dies, 2 .j 3. See Cruxado. 

Burial of the dead, American mode of* 124. 

Cabot, Giovanni, Is appointed to command the first eir 

E edition to explore unknown countries, 275. Era- 
arks with his son at Bristol. 276. Discovers New- 
foundland, lb. Returns to England, ib. No advan- 
tage is derived from his discoveries, ib. The scheme 
is abandoned, ib. Ho is appointed governor of a 
company of merchant adventurers* for whom he ob- 
tains a charter, 278. 

Cabot, Sebastian, sails on an expedition to South Ameri- 
ca, 277. Visits Brasil, and touches at Hispaniola, 
and Puerto-Rico, ib. His voyage extends the sphere 
of English navigation, and proves the means of open* 
ing an intercourse with the Archipelago* and sortie 
towns on the coast of Syria* lb. 

Cabral, Alvares. a Portuguese commander discovers the 
coast of Drasil, 49. 


Cacao, the best in quality* produced in the Spanish A- 
merican colonies, 259. The preparation of chocolate 
from, derived from the Mexicans, 265. 

Cadiz, the galeons and flota removed thither from Se- 
ville, 261. l „ 

California, the peninsula of, discovered by Fernando 
Cortes, 180. The true itute of this country long un- 
known, 239. Why depreciated by the Jesuits, lb. 
Favourable account of, given by Don Joseph Solves, 
lb. _ 

Californians * the characti 1 of* by P. Venegas, 338. 
Campeachy , discovered b Cordova, who Is repulsed by 
the natives* 77* 


behhvknir during his confinement, 192. A form of 
trial bestowed on Trim, ib. la put to death, ib. Com- 
panion of authorities relating to his transactions with, 
and treatment by Plsarro* 3o5. 

Anditnos of N*w Spain* board of* established by the 


IKDEX* 


Campomnee, Bon Pedro Rodrigues, character of his 
pdntleal rad ooramerdal writings, 974. His account 
of the produce of the Kpanlsh American mines, 976. 

Canary islands erected into a kingdom by Pope Cle- 
ment VI., 13. Are conquered by John de fiethen- 
court, IK 


Ctavjptro, M., several of his ejections answered# 370 

Clement, VI., Pope, erects the Canary Islands into a 

kingdom, 13. 


Cannibals, no people ever found to eat human flesh for 
subsistence, th »ugh often for revenge, 112, 346. 

Canoes, American, the construction of, described, ISO. 

Caraccas, establishment of the company trading to that 
coast, *65. Growth of the trade, 374. 

Caribbee islands discovered by Columbus in his second 
vovsge, 37. 

Caribbee*, their spirit peculiarly fierce, 133. Their 
character by M. de CHravalon, 338. Probable conjec- 
ture as to the distinction in character between them 
and the natives of the larger islands, 346. 

Cbrpfoi, his extraordinary mission to the Prince of the 

Carthagena, die harbour of, the safest and best forti- 
fied of ray in all the Spanish American dominions, 

242 . 

Carthaginians, state of commerce and navigation a- 
mong, 3. The famous voyages of Hanno and Himli- 
00,4. 

Carvafal, Francisco de, contributes to Vaca de Castro’s 
victory over young Almagro, 205. Encourages Gon- 
salo Pixarro ro assume the government of Peru, S09. 
Advises Pisano to assume the sovereignty of the 
country, 211. Is seised by Gasc*, and executed, 213. 

Castillo, Bernal Dias del, character of his Historia Ver- 
dadera de la Conquista de la Nueva Espagna, 347. 

Centeno, Diego, revolts from Gonxalo Pixarro to the 
viceroy of Peru, 210 Is defeated by CarvajaJ, and 
secretes himself in a cave, ib. Sallies out and seises 
Cuaoo, 214. Is reduced by Pisarm, iK Is employ- 
ed by Gasca to make discoveries in the regions about 
the river Plata, 217. 

Chancelour, Richard, sails in search of a north-west 


Cttmtuee, Influence by a variety of erases. 80. Their 
operation on mankind, 133. inquiry into the eaiise at 
the different degrees of heat in, 329. 

Cochineal, an Important production, almost peculiar to 
New Spain, 238. 

Cold, extraordinary predominance of, in the climate of 
America, 81. Causes of this peculiarity, iK 

Colonise, English American, project of settling them, 
280. Two expeditions fail, 281. The first colony 
established in Virginia, 282. In danger of perishing 
by famine. It returns to Englnnd, iK A second at- 
tempt made to settle there, but the colony perches by 
famine, 283. The scheme of settling there it abandon- 
ed, iK Circumstances in the reign of Elisabeth unfa- 
vourable to colonisation, IK The reign of James 
favourable to the establishment of colonies, 284. 
James divides the coasts oi America into two parts, the 
one called the first or south colony of Virginia} the 
other, the second, or north colony, 285. He grants 
charters to two companies for the government of 
them, iK Tenor and defects of those charters, iK 
Under these charters the settlements of the English 
in Virginia and New-England were established, 286. 
CapL Newport sails from England for Virginia and 
discovers the Chesapeak, ib. Sails up Jaraes-River. 
and founds a settlement in James-Town, IK Its bad 
administration, iK It is annoyed by the Indians, 
and suffers from scarcity and the unhealthiness of 
the climate, ib. 287. Seasonable succours are sent 
from England, iK A survey of the country is under- 
taken, 288. The colony depends for subsistence 
chiefly on supplies from the natives, iK A change 
is made in the constitution of the company, anda 
new charter is granted with more ample rrivilegw, 


Chancelour, Richard, sails in search of a north-west iK Lord Delaware is appointed governor or the colo- 

passage. 278. The fleet is scattered in a storm, iK ny. iK Anarchy prevails there, 289. It is almost 

He enters the White Sea, and winters at Archangel. reduced by famine, iK Lord Delaware arrive*, and 


passage, 278. The fleet is scattered in a storm, iK 
He enters the White Sea, and winters at Archangel. 
IK Visits Moscow, a distance of 1200 miles, and de- 
livers a letter to the osar, iK Is the means of open- 
ing a trade with Russia, ib. Is empowered by Queen 
. Mary to negotiate with tire esar in ner name, IK 
Chanoalon, M. de, his character of the native Carib- 
bees,338. 

Chapctones, in the Spanish American colonies, who 
thus distinguished, 250. 

Charles HI King of Spain, establishes packet boats be- 
tween Spam and the colonies, 266. Allows free 
trade to the Windward islands, IK Grants the colo- 
nies a tree trade with each other, iK 


reduced by famine, iK Lord Delaware arrives, and 
by his wise administration restores order and disci- 
pline, iK £90- His health obliges him to return to 
England, and he is superseded by Sir Thomas Dale, 
who establishes martial law, IK A new charter is Is- 
sued to the colony, and new privileges are granted, 
IK Cultivation of the land is promoted, and a treaty 
entered into with the natives, IK The land in Vir- 


The land in Vir- 


before him, 74. Equips a squadron at the solicita- 
tion of Ferdinand Magellan, 175. Resigns his claim 
on the Moluocas to the Portuguese, 176. Appoints 
Cortes governor of New Spain, 177. Rewards him 
on ooming home, 179. Establishes a board called 
the Audienee of New Spain, 180. His consultations 
on American afikirs, 206. Establishes new regula- 
tions. IK 


Chesapeak. See Virginia. 

Chili, is invaded by Almagro, 195. How subjected by 
the Spaniards, 240. Excellence of its climate and 
•Oil, iK Cause of its being neglected, iK Prospect 
of Its improvement, iK 

CJUgwtfMj political state of that people, from Fern an- 

Chocolate, the use of, derived from the Mexicans, 265. 

Chohtla, in Mexico, arrival of Cortes there, with 
•oma account of the town. 148. A conspiracy a- 
gainst Cortes discovered, and the inhabitants destroy- 

Church government, sentiments respecting, at the Re- 
formation, 303. RHigious persecution in the reigns 
of Queen Mary *«id Queen Eliiabeth, iK 304. fatale 
sent spirit of the church, 305. Separation of the Pu- 
ritans from the church, IK They are reduced into 
an ecclesiastical system by Robert Brown, a popular 
dfdaimer, rad adopt the name of Brownists, ib. Take 
refuge In Holland, 806. Remove thence to America, 
IK Church government is established in Massachu- 
fets Bay, 300. Its intolerance, iK The intolerance 
of Land increases the emigrations from England, iK 

Cbom, inatanceof his ignorance in geography, 320. 


ginia becomes property, 291. The culture of tobacco 
is introduced, and its pernicious consequences, iK 
The company in England send out a number of young 
women to induce the colonists to form more exten- 
sive plans of industry, 292. Negroes are first intro- 
duced, IK A new constitution is given to the colo- 
ny, iK A general massacre of the English Is plan- 
ned by the Indians, and executed in most of the set- 
tiements, 293. A bloody war is commenced with 
the Indiras, and neither old nor young are spared, 
294. The settlements extend, ana industry revives, 
iK Defects in the first constitution of the colonies, 
296. King Charles's arbitrary government of them, 
iK He grants them new privileges, 297- They 
flourish under the new government, 298. The colo- 
nists remain attached to the royal cause, and parlia- 
ment makes war on Virginia, which Is obliged to ac- 
knowledge the Commonwealth, ib. Restraints are 
laid on the trade of the colonies, iK The colonists 
are dissatisfied with these restraints, IK Are the 
first to acknowledge Charles !L, but their loyalty Is 
ill rewarded, 299. Restraints on their commerce 


plraftflfel, lit ffe* p tmvoe m o t Sonora, late discoveries 
gTrieh nines made then By the Spaniards, 238. 
itodWMe effects of then discoveries, iK ' 


Discontents axe produced by the grants of land by 
the crown, iK A colony is established at New Ply- 
mouth in New England, 306. Plan of its govern- 
ment, 307. A grand council is appointed, iK A new 
colony is projected, IK Settles at Massachusets Bay, 
308. The charter of the company In England being 
transferred to the ookmles, they extend In eon se- 
quence of it, iK The colonists increase, 300* New 
settlers arrive, 310. Sectaries settle In 
and Rhode Island, 312. Theological eon teftgiv* 
rise to a colony at Connecticut, 315. Emigrants from 
Massachusets Bay settle time* IK Settftmem* era 
formed in the provinces of New Hanramue and 
Main, lb- State of the colonics at the mv^ution, 
315. Are exempted from certain duties, 316, w 
ter into a league of otmfbdency, IK Assume the 
right of coining, 317. Are patronised by Croqmti, 


INDEX, 




lb. Causes of thb depopuUtion,244. The smallpox went of skin In navigation, ib. H U system of tmm 

very fetal to, lb. General Idea of the Spanish policy tog a passage to India by steering a western ewnrh 

in.iU. Early Interposition of the regal authority in, awmted by Cabot, 276. 

348. An exclusive trade the first object In, 248. Columbus, Don Diego, sues out hU dalm to hU father's 
Compared irith those of ancient Greece end Rome, privileges, 61. Marries, and goes over to Hte&antola, 
ib. The great restrictions they are subject to, 249. jb. Establishes a pearl fishery at Cubagua, lb, pro* 

Slow progress of their population from Europe, ib. jects tho conquest of Cuba, 67. His tneacuns thwart* 

Are discouraged by the state of property there, ib. ed by Ferdinand, 69. Returns to Spain, ib. 
and by the nature of their ecclesiastical policy, 250. Commerce, the era from which its commencement is to 
The various classes of people in, ib. Ecclesiastical be dated* I. Motives to an intercourse amongdlstant 
constitution of. 253. Form and endowments of the nations, 2. Still flourished in the eastern empire 
rihurdh there, 354, Pernicious effects of monastic hi- after the subversion of the western, 9. Revival of 
stltutlons there, lb Character of the ecclesiastics In Europe, l*. 

there, ib. Productions of, 257. The mines, ib. Compcus, mariners, navigation extended more by (he 
Those of Potosi and Sacotocau, lb. The spirit with invention of, than by all the efforts of preceding 

which <hey are worked, ib. 258. Fatal effects of this ages, 12. By whom invented, ib. 

ardour, Ib. Other commodities that compose the Condamine, M., his account of the country at the foot 
commerce of, lb. . Amassing increase of horned cattle of the Andes, In South America, 331. His remarks 


vary fatal to, ib. General idea of the Spanish policy 
' in,JU. Early Interposition of the regal authority in, 
346. An exclusive trade the first object In, 248. 
CompMed with those of ancient Greece and Rome, 
lb. The great restrictions they are subject to, 249. 
mow progress of their population from Europe, ib. 
Are discouraged by the state of property there, ib. 
and by the nature of their ecclesiastical _poHcy, 250. 


The various classes of people in, ib. Ecclesiastical 
constitution of. 253. Form and endowments of the 
rihurdh there, 254. Pernicious effects of monastic in- 
stitutions there, ib Character of the ecclesiastics 


commerce of, lb. Amassing increase of horned cattle 
there, 259. Advantages which Spain formerly deriv- 
ed from them, lb. Why the same advantages axe not 


on the character of the native Americans, 338. 


ed from them, lb. Why the tame advantages axe not Congo, the kingdom of, discovered fay the Portuguese, 
still received, ib. Guards costas employed to cheek 17. 

the contraband trade in, 264. The use of register Conttantlnojde, the consequence of removing the seat 


•hips introduced, ib. and gal sons laid aside, ib. Com- 
pany of the Caraccas instituted, 265. Establishment 
of regular packet-boats to. 266. Free trade permit- 


of the Roman Empire to, 9. Continued, a commer- 
cial city after the extinction of the western empire, ib. 
Became the chief mart of Italy, 10. 


ted between them, ib. New regulations in the govern- Cordova, Francisco Hemandex, discovert Yucatan. 77. 
tnent of, 267. Reformation of the courts of Justice, Is repulsed at Campeachy, and returns to Cuba, lb. 
Ib. New distribution of governments, ib. A fourth Corita, Alonso, his observations mi the contraband 
viceroyalty established, 268. Attempts to reform do- trade of the Spanish colonies, 269. Character of his 
mestic policy, ib. Their trade with the Philippine American memoirs, 358. 

Islands, 269, Revenue derived from, by Spain, 270. Cor let, Fernando, hi* birth, education, and character. 
Expense of administration there, ,271. State of po- 134. Is by Velasques appointed oommander of the 
puUtion in, 366. The number of monasteries there, armament fitted out by him against New Spain, 135. 

369. See Mexico, Peru , drc. Velasques becomes jealous of him, ib. Velasques 

Cohtmbtu r, Bartholomew, is sent bv his brother Christo- sends an order to deprive him of his commission, and 

pher to negotiate with Henry VII. King of England, lay him under an arrest, 136. Is protected fay big 

29. The misfortunes of his voyage, 24. Follows troops, ib. The amount at his foroes, ib. Reduces 

bis brother to Hispaniola, 40. is vested with the the Indians at Tabasco, 137. Arrives at St Juan de 

administration of afikin there by his brother on his Ulua, ib. His interview with two Mexican command* 

return to Spain, 43. Founds the town of St Dorain- era, ib. Sends presents to Montesuma, 138. Re- 
tro, 45. ceives others in return, 139. His schemes, 140. 

tafumOm, Christopher, birth and education of, 19. Establishes a form of civil government, 141. Resigns 

His early voyages, Ib. 20. Marries and settles at Lis- his commission under Velasques, and assumes the 

bon, lb. H» geographical reflections, 21. Conceives command in the King's name, 142. His friendship 

the idea of making discoveries to the westward, ib. courted by the Zempoailans, ib. Builds a fort, 143. 

Offers his services to the Genoese senate, 22. Cause Concludes a formal alliance with several caxiques, ib. 

of his overtures being rejected in Portugal, ib. Ap- Discovers a conspiracy among his men, and destroys 

plies to the oouits of Castile and England, 23. Hh his ships, 144. Advances into the country, 145. Is 

proposal, how treated by the Spanish geographers, ib. opposed by the Tlascalans, ib. 146. Concludes a peace 

Is patronised by Juan Perez, 24. His proposals agate with them, 147. His rash seal, 148. Proceeds to 

reacted, 25. is invited by Isabella, and engaged hi Cholula, ib. Discovers a conspiracy against him 

the Spanish service, ib. Preparations for his voyage, there, and destroys the inhabitants, 1 49. Approaches 

26. The amount of his equipment, Ib. Sails from in sight of the capital city of Mexico, ib. Hit first 

Spain, 27. His vigilant attention to ail circumstances interview with Montezuma, 150. His anxiety at 

during his voyage, ib. Apprehensions of his crew, his situation In the city of Mexico, 151. Seizos 

lb. HU address hi quieting their cabals, 28. Tndica- Montesuma, 153. Orders him to be fettered, ttx 

tions of their approaching land, 29. An island disco- Reasons of his conduct, 154. Prevails on Monto- 

vered, Ib, He lands, 30. His interview with the na- suma to own himself a vassal to the Spanish crown, 

fives, ib. Names the island San Salvador, ib. Pro- 155. Amount and division of his treasure, ib. En- 

•routes hU discoveries southward, 31. Discovers and rages the Mexicans by his imprudent seal, 156. An 

lands on the island of Cuba, ib. Discovers Hhpanio- armament sent by Velasquez to supersede him, 157. 

Ia,R>. Suffers shipwreck, but U saved by the Indians, HU deliberations on this event, 158. Advance* to 

32. Builds a fort, 33, Returns to Europe. 84. HU meet Narvaez, 159. Defeats Narvaez, and takes him 

expedient to preserve (he memory of his discoveries prisoner, 160. Grins over the Spanish soldiers to fab 

during a storm, ib. Arrives at the Azores, 35. At- interest, ib. Returns to Mexico, 161. HU improper 

rives at Lisbon, ib, His reception in Spain, lb. HU conduct on his arrival, ib. Is resolutely attacked by 

audience with Ferdinand and Isabel la, ib. HU equip- the Mexicans, 162. Attacks them in return without 

tnent for a second voyage, 36. Discovers the Carib- success, ib. Death of Montezuma, 163. HU extra* 

tee Wands, 37* Finds his colony on Hispaniola de- ordinary escape from death, lb. Abandons the city of 

•troyed.SS. Builds a city, which he calls Isabella, ib. Mexico, ib. Is attacked by the Mexicans. 164. HU 

Visits the interior parts of the country, 59. His men great losses in tba encounter, ib. Dfflculties of Ms 


nls brother to Hispaniola, 40. I* vested with the 
administration of aSklra there by his brother on his 
return to Spain, 43. Founds the town of St Domin- 
go, 45. 

Coiumbutj Christopher, birth and education of, 19. 
HU early voyages, Ib. 20. Marries and settles at Lis- 
bon, lb. His geographical reflections, 21. Conceives 
the idea of making discoveries to the westward, ib 
Offers hU services to the Genoese senate, 22. Cause 
of his overtures being rejected in Portugal, ib. Ap- 
plies to the oouits of Castile and England, 23. HU 


the Spanish service, ib. Preparations for his voyage, 
36. The amount of hU equipment, Ib. Sails from 
Spain, 27. HU vigilant attention to al] circumstances 
during bU voyage, ib. Apprehensions of his crew, 
ib. HU address hi quieting their cabals, 28. Indica- 
tions of their approaching land, 29. An island disco- 
vered, Ib. He lands, 30. His Interview with the na- 
tives, ib. Name* the island San Salvador, ib. Pro- 
secute* hU discoveries southward, 31. Discovers and 
lands on the island of Cuba, ib. Discovers Hispanio- 
la. ib. Suffer* shipwreck, but U saved by the Indians, 
31 Builds a fort, 33, Returns to Europe. 84. HU 
expedient to preserve (he memory of hi* discoveries 
during a storm, Ib. Arrive* at the Azores, 35. Ar- 
rive* at Lisbon, ib, HU reception In Spain, ib. His 
audience with Ferdinand and Isabel la, ib. HU equip- 
tnent for a second voyage, 36. Discovers the Carib- 
bee Wend*, 37* Finds his colony on Hispaniola de- 
stroyed, 38. Builds a rite, which he calls Isabella, ib. 
Visits the Interior parts of the country, 59. His men 
disco n tented and factious, ib. Discovers the Wand of 
Jamaica, 40. Meets hU brother Bartholomew at Isa- 
feeUa, ib. The natives ill used by his men, and begin 
tribe Manned, 41. He defeats the Indians, ib. Ex- 
acts tribute from them, ib. Returns to Spain to Jus- 
rife hi* oonduct, 43. Is furnished with a more regu- 
lar stsh for ookmiz&tlon, ib. His third vovaae. 44 . 
SuSSratiielS^Sr VrtelcUd, 45. Discmwi the 


retreat, ib. 165. Battle of Oturoba. ib. Defeats the 
Mexicans, ib. Mutinous apirit of hU troops. 186. 
Reduces the Tepeacans, 167. - Is strenthened by se- 
veral reinforcements, ib. Returns towards Mexico, 
ib. EstablUhes hU head quarters at Teaeuco, 168. 
Reduces or conciliates the surrounding country, ib. 


oontinent of America, 4b. State of Hispaniola on his 
•rrivri, ib. ^ Composes (he mutiny Of Roldan and hia 
adherents, 46. It dUtressed by the fectious behaviour 
of hU men, 49. Complaints carried to Spain against 
trim, 50.1* sent home in hems, &, Clears hisootv 
; du«L but h not restored to hit authority, 51. HU 

it ofadvenJje taUedto 
,375* h dheokW (grtoa 


brigantines on the lake, 170. Besieges Mexuxv ra. . 
Makes a grand assault to take (he city by storm, but 
U repulsed, 171, 172- Evades the MeriornWrofmocy, 
ib. Tikes Guatimorin prisoner,. 17J. Gains poe* 


4 arrive* at. ... T , — 

His dew&J Criifr*nia,Ib. Returns to Spain Bnddie*, Jte b. 
of Atnerim] ^utoy tod nature of fate letter* tori* tofcpwa 
« raised tel CTiirtes vl, 3^6. Authors who wtoce of fate oeuqWet 


nund, 177. u appointed governor 

Pkjwmtoripdtoto 

towfirK, e 5LP s RJSLi c 

.to ztextee wta nausea. 


swrn 

tries V., Ite Otees book 
ewers, 180 . Discover* 



INDEX. 


CoiMictf of tiie Indies, its power, 248. measures of Diego, Columbus, 69. His decree coo 

«*e Spanish American Colonies, character ceraing the treatment of the Indians, 70. 
or, 250. Fernanda:, Don Diego, character of his Historia del 

£°i° ne i George, his account of the discovery Peru, 3.‘)4. 
of the bona of a large extinct sjieeies of animals in Fernandez, P., his description of the political state of 
North America, 331. the Chiquitos, 341. 

Crusades to the Holy land, the great political advan- Figueroa, Hoderigo de, is appointed chief judge of 
tages aeri ved from, by the European nations, 10. Hispaniola, with a commission to examine into the 

Crasado, bulls of, published regularly every two years treatment of the Indian natives, 78. Makes an cx- 

m the Spanish colonies, 271. Prices of, aftd amount periment to determine the capacity of the Indians, 

th« Mue »t the last Predicacion, 375. 75. 

Cuba, the island of. discovered by Christopher Colum- Florida, discovered by Juan Ponce de Leon, 64. The 
bus, 31. Is sailed round by Ocampo, 61. The chiefs there hereditary, 110. Account of, from Al- 

conquest of, undertaken by Diego Velasquez, €3. vara Nugnez Cabeca de Vaca, 339. 

Cruel treatment of the cazique Hatucy, and his re- Flota, Spanish, some account of, 262. 

I«rtee toafnar, ib. Columbus’s enthusiastic dcscrip- Fonseca, Bishop of Badujos, minister for Indian affkin, 
tion or a harbour in, 322. The tobacco produced obstructs the plans or colonization and discovery 

there the finest in all America. 259. formed by Columbus, 42, 44. Patronises the expedi- 

Cybagua, apearl fishery established there, 61. tion of Alonzo de Ojeda, 48. 

Cumana, the natives of, revenge their ill treatment Frobisher, Martin, makes three unsuccessful attempts to 
DiegoOamipo ib! country desolated by discover a north-east passage to India, 279. 

* 7t tf?°Vr the “P'^ 1 of the Peruvian empire, founded Galeons, Spanish, the natureandpurpoaeofthexeves- 
by Manco Capac, 186. Is wized by Pizarro, 193. sels, 261. Arrangement of their voyage, ib. 

Is besieged by the Peruvians, 19 6. Is surprised Galon, Don Joseph, sent to discover the true stale of 
by Almagro, 197. Is recovered and pillaged by California, 239. 

the 1 izarros, 199. Was the only city m all Peru, Gama, Vasco de, his voyage for discovery, 47. Doubles 

the Cape of Good Hope, ib. Anchors before the city 

_ , „ of Mehnda, ib. Arrives at Calecut, in Malabar, llx 

Dancing , the love of, a favourite passion among the A- Gaming, strange propensity of the Americans to, 127. 

roencans, 1.6. Ganges, erroneous ideas of the ancients as to the posi- 

Darlen, the isihmu* of, described, 65. The increase tion of that river, 319. 
of settlement there obstructed by the noxiousness of Gasca, Pedro de la, sent to Peru as president of the 
the climate, 241. Court of Audience in Lima, 212. Hu character and 


Delaware, Lord, is appointed governor of Virginia, 
288. HI* wise administration there, 290. Is obliged 
to return to England on account of his health, ib. 

De Solis, his unfortunate expedition up the river Plata, 

68 . 

De Solis, Antonio, character of his Historia de la Con- 
quista de Mexico, 347. 

If EsquUachc, Prince, viceroy of Peru, his vigorous 


measures for restraining the excesses of the regular His re© 
clergy there, 255. Rendered ineffectual, ib. Gembius, 

Oiax, Bartholomew, discovers the Cape of Good Hoj»e, Geogravh 


moderation, ib. The powers he was vested with, ib. 
Arrives at Panama, 213. Acquires possession of 
Panama with the fleet and forces there, ib. Advances 
towards Cuzco, 215. Pizarro's troops desert to him, 
ib. His moderate use of the victory, ib. Devises 
employment tor his soldiers, 217. His division of the 
country among his followers, ib. The discontents it 
occasions, ib. Restores order and goverument, ib. 


recejption at his return to Spain, ib. 


instance of his ignorance in Geography, 32 0. 
y, the knowledge of, extremely confined a- 


T11 , ^ . mong the andents, 8. Became a favourite study a- 

Dlncoycrles, the difference between those made by land mong the Arabians, 9. 
and those by sea stated, 319, 320. Giants, the accounts of, in our early travellers, unoon- 

his objections to the Penplus of Hanno ex- firmed by recent discoveries, 12, 3o6. 
ploded. *18. Gilbert, Sir Humphry, conducts the first colony to 

Dtmdngo, St., on the island of Hispaniola, founded by North America, 280. A charter is granted to him 
Hartholomew t olumbus, 45. and his heirs, ib. Conducts another expedition, 

Dominicans, those in Hispaniola publicly remonstrate which ends disastrously, and in which he perishes, 

against the cruel treatment of the Indians, 69. Sec 281. 

La s Casas. Gioia, Flavio, the inventor of the mariner's c 

Drake, Sir Francis, sails round the World, 280. 12. 

DruiUrenncsa,itTang propensity of the Americans to in- Globe, its division into zones by the ancients, 8. 


Gtoto, Flavio, the inventor of the mariner's compass. 
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duige in, 127. Gold, why the first metal with which man was acquaint- 

... , .. . . ...... ed, 107. Extraordinary large grain of, found in the 

Kai th, the globe of, how divided into zones by the an- mines at Cinaloa, 364. 

cients, 8. Gomara, character of his Cronicade la Nueva Espsgna, 

Egyptians, .aneient, state of commerce and navigation 347. 

_ r Hope, Cape of, discovered by Bartholomew Diaz, 

El Dorado, wonderful reports of a country so called, 18. 

»/II^l? y thS n ?nw2l? lIana, r 02 '* *V J Gosnotd, Bartholomew, is the first who attempts to 

“ ™ animal peculiar to the torrid zone, steer a direct course from England to North Arne- 

^ rica, 284. Descries Massaehuseu Bay, and returns to 

_ ef * au *P ,cio “ s to discovery, 279. England, ib. The consequences of ni* voyage lb. 

0.,Lu M iSk Ur *?MtJ :0m r neTCe ': #ec H re * the tr “de to Government, no visible form of among the native A- 

Si e rj rc, « n favourable mericans, 109. Exceptions, 1)0. 

He , r Wea o{ her sujicrior Gran Chaco, account of the method of making war 
i kill in theology, 304, note. among the natives of, from Lozano, 342. 

^ m r° w D HH?i ndar l n the library Granada , new kingdom of, in America, by whom re- 

taWhlft of that dueed to the Si>anish dominion, 245. Its climate and 

TS produce, ib. ‘a viceroy lately established there, 
E*??™**' l«d ia ns, resemblance between them and §46. 7 7 

U " “* kroenlanders, 89. Some ae- Greeks, anient, progre* of navigation and discovery 
.CT, ... _ _ among them, 4. Their commercial intercourse with 

" to the Portuguese an exclu- other nations very limited, 5, 

8 ”? uld discover, Greenland , its vicinity to North America, 89. 

*2® “H ? 1 o{ ln . dla * 16 - Greenville, Sir Richard, establishes a colony in Virginia, 

US!??, J“® di8mernb frment of the which, being in danger erf perishing by famine, is 

nat io na, 9. Rcvi- obliged to return to England, 282. Appears off the 

l d* Political ad- coast soon after the departure of the colony, and 

vantages derived from the crusades, ib. lands fifteen of his crew to keep possession of die is- 


of CastHe— see Columbus and J 
entlon at length to the reculat 


a to . th e regulation of discovery, 77. Discovers and gives name ioNew 
kW.h2S , ^i?L- I ;« de C° lu ip b u* sues Spain, 78. His reasons for not planting a colony la 
out Ms Cupel's (Hahns against him, 61. Erects two hfsnewly discovered lands, ib. 

Gma ^ fa C( * tu / employed by Spain to check Illicit trade 
' 67 ■ t Ap ~ in the Amerfcan colonies, 2647 

U>. indigo thee^plortowtoAB-ri-. 

a western passage to the Moluccas, ib. Thwaru the J Guatimo&n, nephew end son-in-law of Montasuau^ 
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. suocMdi Quetlavace in the kingdom of Mexico, 168. 
Repulses the attacks of the Spaniards in storming the 
city of Mexico, 172. Is taken prisoner by Cortes, 
17*. Is tortured to discover hu treasure, 174. Is 
hanged, 178. 

Guiana, Dutch, cause of the excessive fertility of the 
soil there, 832. 

Hakluyt improves the naval and commercial skill of the 
age in which he lived, 284. Is empowered to settle 
any part of the south colony of Virginia, 285. 

Hanno , his Periplus defended, with an account of his 
voyage, 318. 

Hatuey, a cazique of Cuba, his cruel treatment, and 
memorable repartee to a Franciscan friar, 63. 

Hawkesworth's voyages, account of New Holland, and 
the inhabitants from, 340. 

Heat, the different degrees of, in the old and new conti- 
nents, accounted for, 329. Estimated, 330. 

Henry , Prince of Portugal, his character and studies, 
14. Expeditions formed by his order, 15. Applies 
for a papal grant of his new discoveries, 16. His 
death, 17 . 

Herrada , Juan de, assassinates Francis Pizarro, 203. 
Dies, 204. 

Herrera, the best historian of the conquest of New 
Spain, 347. His account of Orellana’s voyage, 357. 

Hupaniola, the island of, discovered by Christopher 
Columbus, 31. His transactions with the natives, 32. 
A colony left there by Columbus, 34. The colony 
destroyed, 38. Columbus builds a city called Isabel- 
la, ib. The natives ill used, and begin to be alarmed, 
41. Are defeated by the Spaniards, ib. Tribute ex- 
acted from them, ib. They scheme to Btarve the Spa- 
niards, 4 1. St Domingo founded by Bartholomew 
Columbus, 45. Columbus sent home in irons by Bo- 
vadilla, 51. Nicholas de Ovando appointed governor, 
ib. Summary view of the conduct of the Spaniards 
towards the natives of, 57. Unhappy fate of Anacoa- 
na, 58. Great produce from the mines there, AO. 
The inhabitants diminish, ib. The Spaniards recruit 
them by trepanning the natives of the Lucayos, 60. 
Arrival of I)on Diego de Columbus, 61. The natives 
of, almost extirpated by slavery, 63, 69. Controver- 
sy concerning the treatment of them, ib. 70. Colum- 
bus’s account of the humane treatment be received 
from the natives of, 322. Curious instance of super- 
stition in the Spanish planters there, 332. 

Holguin, Pedro Alvaros, erects the royal standard in 
Peru, in opposition to the younger Almagro, 204. 
Vaca de Castro arrives, and assumes the command, ib. 

Homer, his account of the navigation of the ancient 
Greeks, 4. 

Honduras, the value of that country, owing to its pro- 
duction of the logwood tree, 239. 

Homed cattle, amazing increase of them in Spanish A- 
raerica, 259. 

Horses, astonishment and mistakes of the Mexicans at 
the first sight of them, 349. Expedient of the Peru- 
vian* to render them incapable or action, 35 7. 

Hvaiu i Capac, Inca of Peru, his character and family, 

1 8 r>. 

Huascar Capae, Inca of Peru, disputes his brother Ata- 
hualpa’c succession to Quito, *87- _ is defeated and 


Iron, the reason why savage nations were unacquainted 
with this metal, 107. 


ed on to equip him, 25. Dies. 


igel, ib. Is prevail- 
56. Her teal mo- 


taken prisoner by Atahualpa, ib. Solicits the assis- 
tance of Pisarro against his brother, ib. Is put to 
death by order of Atahualpa. 10 ’. 


Hutchinson, Mrs., heads a sect of religious women in 
New England, who are denominated Antinomtans, 
312. Her Voctrines are condemned by a general sy- 
nod there, ib. 

Incas of Peru, received origin of their empire, 186. 
Their empire founded both in religion and policy, 
231. See Peru. 

India, the motives of Alexander the Great in his expe- 
dition to. 5. The commerce with, how carried on in 
ancient times, 7. and when arts began to revive in 
Europe, 9* The first voyage made round the CApe 
of Good Hope, 47* Attempts to discover a north- 
west passage to, unsuccessful, 277* 280. An attempt < 


land, ib. The design is encouraged by Queen Elisa- 
beth, 279, 

Indiana to Spanish America. See Americans. 

Indies, Want, why Columbus’s discoveries were so nam- 
ed, 56# 

Innocent IV., Pope, his extraordinary mission to the 
Prince of the Tartars. 11* 

Jfcnrfstffam, court of, when and by whom first introduc- 
ed into Portugal, 321. 


Jh eectoand jgpflies, why so numerous and noxious in 


tives for encouraging discoveries in America, 244. 

Isabella, the city of, in Hispaniola, built by Christopher 
Columbus, 38. 

Italy ^ the first country in Europe where civilisation and 
arts revived after the overthrow of the Roman empire, 
10. The commercial spirit of, active and enterpris- 
ing, ib. 

Jamaica , discovered by Christopher Columbus, 40. 

Jerome , SC, three monks of that order sent by Cardinal ' 
Ximenes to Hispaniola to regulate the treatment of 
the Indians, 71. Their conduct under this cornmia- 
slon, ib. are recalled, 72. 

Jesuits, acquire an ab->olute dominion over California, 
239. Their motives for depredating the country, 
ib. 

Jews, ancient state of commerce and navigation among 
them, 3. 

John 1., King of Portugal, the first who sent ships to 
explore the western coast of Africa, 14. His son. 
Prince Heury, engages in these attempts, 15. 

John 11., King of Pqrtugal, patronises all attempts to- 
wards discoveries, 17* Sends an embassy to Abys- 
sinia, 18. His ungenerous treatment of Columbus, 
22 . 

Ladrone Islands, discovered by Ferdinand Magellan, 
176. 

Lakes, amazing size of those In North America, 80. 

Las Casas, Bartholomew, returns from Hispaniola to 
solicit the cause of the enslaved -Indians at the court 
of Spain, 70. Is sent back with powers by Cardinal 
Ximenes, 71. Returns dissatisfied, 72. Procures a 
new commission to be sent over on this subject, ib. 
Recommends the scheme of supplying the colonies 
with Negroes, ib* Undertakes a new colony, 73 
His conference with the Bishop of Darien before the 
Emperor Charles V., 74. Goes to America, to carry 
his schemes into execution, 75. Circumstances un- 
favourable to him, ib. His final miscarriage, 76. 
Revives his representations :n favour of the Indians, 
at the desire or the Emperor, 206. Composes a trea- 
tise on the destruction of America, ib. 

Leon, Pedro Cieza de, character of his Cronica del Pe- 
ru, 354. 

Leru, his description of the courage and ferocity of the 
Toupinambos, 342. 

Lima, the dty of, in Peru, founded by Pisarro, 195. 

Liston, Mr., the British Minister at Madrid, his answer 
to several interesting inquiries relating to the admis- 
sion of Indians into holy orders, 371. 

Logwood, the commodity that gives importance to the 
provinces of Honduras and Yucatan, 239. Policy 
of the Spaniards to defeat the English trade in, 

Louis,. St, King of France, his embassy to the Chan ot 
the Tartars, 11. 

Loxauo, bis account of the method of making war a- 
mong the natives of Gran Chaco, 342. 

Lvquc, Hernando de, a priest, associates with Pisarro 

* in his Peruvian expedition, 18 J. 

Madeiva, the island of, first discovered, 15. 

Madoc, Prince of North Wales, story of his voy- 
«|e and discovery of North America examined, 

Magellan, Ferdinand, his account of the gigantic . size of 
the Patagonians, 97. The existence or this gigautic 
race yet to be decided, ib. His introduction to the 
court of Castile, 175. is equipped with a squadron 
for a voyage of discovery, ib. Sails through the fa- 
mous strait that bears hfs name, 176. Discovers tlie 
Ladrone and Philippine islands, lb. . Is killed, ib. 

Magnet, its property of attracting iron known to the 
ancients, but not its polar inclination, 2. Extra- 
ordinary advantages resulting from this discovery, , 

Malo, St., account of its commerce with Spanish Ame- 
rica, 265. 

Manco Capae, founder of the Peruvian empire, ac- 
count of, 186. 

MandeviUe, Sir John, his eastern travels, with a charac- 
ter of his writings, 1*. 

ManUa, the colony of, established by Philip 11. of 
269. Trade between, and South America, 

Mankind, their disposition and manners formed by 
thdT situation, 86. Henee resemblance* to be traoed 
in very distant places without communication, ib# 
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Rave uniformly attained the greatest perfection of 
their nature in temperate regions, 133. 

3/rtrco Polo, the Venetian, hi* extraordinary travel* in 
the East, 11. 

1 rarest, Gabriel, his account of the country between the 
Illinois and Machilimakmac, 347. 

Marina, Donna, a Mexican slave, her history, 1.57. 
Marinus, Tyrius, his erroneous position of China, 
321. 

Martyr, Peter, his sentiments on the first discovery of 
America, 32 5. 

Maryland . See Virginia. 

Massachusets Bay. See America, New England, Arc. 
Merchant s, English, the right of property in the North 
American colonics vested in a company of, resident 
in London, '283. Charters are granted to two com- 
panies of, to make settlements in America, 283. Te- 
nor and defects of these charters, ib. A new charter 
is granted to them, with more ample privileges, 288. 
"They are divided by factions, 294. An inquiry is in- 
stituted into their conduct, 293. They are required 
to surrender tneir charter, which they refuse, ib. 
A Writ of quo warranto is issued out against thcm.ib. 
They are tried in the court of King’s Bench, and the 
company is dissolved, ib. Their charter is transfer- 
red to the colonics, 296’. 

Bfestitos, in the Spanish American colonies, distinction 
between them and mulattoes, 231. 

Metals, useful, the original natives of America totally 
unacquainted with, 107. 

Mexicans , their account of their own origin, compared 
with later discoveries, 90. Their paintings few in 
number, and of ambiguous meaning, 220. Two col- 
lections of them discovered, ib, not*. Their language 
furnished with respectful terminations for ail its 
words, 358. How tliey contributed to the support of 
government, 359. Descriptions of their historical 
pictures, 360, 361. Various exaggerated accounts 
of the number of human victims sacrificed by them, 
362. 

Mexico, arrival of Fernando Cortes on the coast of, 
137. His interview with ’O Mexican officers, ib. 
Information sent to Montezuma, with some Spanish 
presents, 138. Montezuma, sejids presents to Cortes, 
with orders not to approach his capital, 139. State 
of the empire at that time, ib. The Zempoallnns 
court the friendship of Cortes, 142. Several easiques 
enter into alliance with Cortes, 143. Character of 
the natives of Tlasoala, 145. The Thscalans reduced 
' to sue for peace, 147* Arrival of Cortes at the capi- 
tal ei tv, 149. The city described, 151. Montezuma, 
aeknowledgts himself a vassal to the Spanish crown, 
155. Amount of the treasure collected by Cortes, 
ib. Reasons of gold being found in such small quan- 
tities, 156. The Mexicans enraged by the impru- 
dent zeal of Cortes, ib. attack Alvarado during the 
absence of Cortes, 161. Their resolute attack on 
Cortes when he returned, 1 62. Death of Montezuma, 
163. The city abandoned by Cortes ib. l'nttle of 
Otumba, 165. The Tepoacans reduced, 167. Pre- 
parations of the Mexicans against the return of Cor- 
tes, ib. Cortes besieges the city with a fleet on the 
lake, 170. The Spaniards repulsed in storming the 
city, 171. Guatimozin taken prisoner, 17‘3. Cories 
appointed governor, 177. His schemes nud arrange- 
ments, ib. Inhuman treatment of the natives, 178. 
Reception of the now regulations there, ib. List and 
character of those authors who wrote accounts of the 
conquest of, 346, 347. A retrospect into the form of 
government, policy, and arts in, 218. Our informa- 
tion concerning, very imperfect, 2 '9. Origin of the 
monarchy, 22". Number and greatness of the cities, 
ftl. Mechanical professions there distinguished from 
each other, ib. Distinction of ranks, 222. Political 
Institutions, 223. Power and splendour of their mo- 
narch*, lb. Order of government, ib. Provision for 
the ffupport of it, 224. Police of, ib. Their arts, ib. 
Their paintings, ib. 225. Their method of comput- 
ing time, 226. Their wars continual and ferocious, ib. 
Tneir funeral rites, 227- Imperfection of their agri- 
culture, ib Doubts concerning the extent of the em- 
pire, lb. Little intercourse among its several pro- 
vinces, fb. Ignorance of money, 228. State of tneir 
cities, ib. Temple* and other public buildings, ib. 
Religion of, 230,251. Causes of the depopulation of 
this country, 243. The sniHll-pox very fa'al there, 
2i4. Number of Indian natives remaining there, 
245. Description of the aqueduct for the supply of 
the capital city, 359. See Colonies. 

Michael, St, the gulf of, in the South Sea, discovered 
and named by Balboa, 66. The colony of, establish- 
ed by Pizarro, 187. 

Migrations, of mankind, why first made by land, 1. 

Mind, human, the effort* of it proportioned to the 
want* of the body, 100 


Mines of South America, the great Inducement to pw- 

S ulation, 238. Some account of, 257. Their pro- 
ucc, ib. The spirit with which they are worked, lb 
2 ’8. Fatal effects of this ardour, ib. Evidence of 
the pernicious effects of labouring in them, 368. Of 
Mexico, total produce of, to the Spanish revenue, 
375. 37' . 

Molucca islands, the Spanish claims on, sold by the 
Emperor Charles V. to the Portuguese, 176. 

Monastic institutions, the pernicious effects of, in the 
Spanish American colonies, 254. Number of con- 
vents there, 369. 

Monsoons, the periodical course of, when discovered by 
navigators, 7* 

Montrsino, a Dominican preacher at St. Domingo, 
publicly remonstrates against the cruel treatment 
of the Indians, 69. 

Montezuma, the first Intelligence received by the 
Spaniards of this prince, 78. Receives intelligence 
or the arrival of Fernando Cortes in his dominions, 
137. His presents to Cortes, 138. Forbids him to 
approach his capital, 139. State of his empire at 
this time, ib. His character, ib. His perplexity at 
the arrival of the Spaniards, ib. His timid negotia- 
tions with Cortes, 140. His scheme for destroying 
Cortes at Choluia discovered, 149. His irresolute 
conduct, ib. His first interview with Cortes, 150. 
Is seized by Cortes, and confined to the Spanish quar- 
ters, 153. ‘is fettered, 154. At knowledges himself a 
vassal to the Spanish crown, 1 '>5. Remains inflexi- 
ble with regard to religion, 156. Circumstances of 
his death, 163. Account of a gold cup of his in Eng- 
land, T59. 

Mulattoes, in the Spanish American colonies, explana- 
tion of this distinction, 251. 

Narvaez, Pamphilo, is sent by Velasquez with an arma- 
ment to Mexico, to supersede Cortes, 157* Takes 
possession of Zcmpoalla, 159. Is defeated and taken 
prisoner by Cortes, 160. How he carried on his cor- 
respondence with Montezuma, 351, 

Notches, an American nation, their political institu- 
tions, 110. Causes of their tame submission to the 
Spaniards, 1 1 1. Their religious doctrines, 123. 
Navigation, the arts of, very slowly improved by man- 
kind, 1. 'i he knowledge of, prior to commercial in- 
tercourse, ib. Imperfections of, among the ancients, 
2-. More improved by the invention of the mariner’s 
compass than by all the efforts of preceding ages, 
12. The first naval discoveries undertaken by Por- 
tugal, 15. 

Negroes, their peculiar situation under the Spanish do- 
minion in America, 251. Are first introdued into 
Virginia, 292. 

New England, first attempts to settle in, unsuccessful, 
302. Religious disputes give rise to the colony there, 
303. A settlement is formed at New Plymouth in 
Massachu-ets Bay, 306. Plan of its government, 307. 
All property is thrown into a common stock, fb. A 

J irand council is appointed, ib. A new colony is pro- 
ceed at Massachusets Bay, and a charter granted for 
its establishment, 308. Its settlement there, ib. A 
new church is instituted there, 309. It* intolerance, 
ib. Charter of the English company of merchants in 
London is transferred to the colonies, ib. The colo- 
ny at Massachuaets Bay extends, 310. None but 
memlicrs cf the church are admitted as freemen there, 
ib. Bad consequences of this regulation, ib. The 
settlement increases, and the assembly jp restricted to 
the representatives of freemen, 311. Extent of politi- 
cal liberty assumed by the assembly, lb. Spirit of 
fanaticism spreads in the colony, lb. New settlers 
arrive, and the doctrines of the Antinomtans are con- 
demned by a general synod, 312. Sectaries settle in 
Providence and Rhode Island, ib. Theological con- 
tests give rise to the eolonv of Connecticut, 315. Emi- 
grants from Massnchusets Bay Bottle In Connecticut, ib. 
The Dutch, who had established a few trading towns 
on the river there, peaceably wl hdraw, Rx Settle, 
monts are formed in the province,-) of New Hampshire 
and Main, ib. Further encroachments of the English 
arc resisted by the natives, 31 4. War with the Pcquod 
tribe* is eomm< need, 323, Purification of the army, 
ib. The Indians are defeated, 315. Cruelties exer- 
cised against them, ib. Emigrations front England 
to the colonies are prohibiten by proclamation, ib. 
Colony of Massaehusets Bay is sued at law, and found 
to haw forfeited its rights, ib. Confederacy of the 
States in, 316. See Cwonies 
NewJiwuUarAt, its situation described, 829. Discovery 
of, by Cabot, 276. 

New Holland , some account of the country and Inhabi- 
tants, 340. 

New Plymouth, settlement at, 906. See Colonies, Note 
England. 
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New Spain, discovered and named by Juan de Grijalva, 
78 See Mexico. 

Nigno, Alonso, his voyage to America, 49. 

Norwegian* might in ancient times have migrated to 
and colonised America, 89. 

Nugnez Vela, Blasco, appointed viceroy of Peru, to en- 
force the new regulations, 207. His character, 208. 
Commits Vacs de Castro to prison, ib. Dissensions 
between him and the court or audience, 209 Is con- 
fined, ib. Recovers his liberty, 210. Resumes his 
command, ib. Is pursued by Gonzalo Pizarro, ib. 
Is defeated and killed by Pizarro, ib. 

Ocampo, Diego, sent with a squadron from Hispaniola 
to desolate the country of Cumana, 75 

- , Sebastian de, first sails round Cuba, and dis- 

covers it to be an island, 61. 

Ocean, though adapted to facilitate tire intercourse be- 
tween distant countries, continued long a formidable 
harrier, I. See Compass and Navigation. 

Ojeda, Alonzo dc, his private expedition to the West 
' Indies, 48. His second voyage, 52. Obtains a go- 
vernment on the continent, 62. 

Olrnrdo, Fatlier Bartholomew de, chrrks tire rash zeal 
of Cortes at Tiascala in Mexico, 148. Ib sent by Cor- 
tes to negotiate with Narvaez, 158. 

Orellana, Francis, is appointed to the command of a 
bark built by Gonzalo Pizarro, and deserts him, VO I. 
Sails down the Murarnon, 202. Returns to Spain 
with a report of wonderful discoveries, lb. Herreia’s 
account of his voyage, 357. 

Orgognez, commands Alrnagro’s party against thePizar- 
ros, and is defeated and killed by them, 199. 

Orinoco, the great river of, discovered by Christopher 
Columbus, 45. Strange method of choosing a cap- 
tain among the Indian tribes on the banks of, 116. 
The amaxing plenty of fUh in, 339. 

Otahcite, the inhabitants of, ignorant of the art of boil- 
ing water, 549. 

Otumba, battle of, between Cortes and the Mexicans, 
195. 

Ovando, Nicholas de, is sent governor to Hispaniola, 
52. His prudent regulations, its. Refuses admis- 
sion to Columbus, on his fourth voyage, 55. His 
ungenerous behaviour to Columbuson his shipwreck, 
55, 56. Receives him at length, and sends him 
home, ib. Engages in a war with the Indians, 57. 
His cruel treatment of them, 58. Encourages cul- 
tivation and manufactures, 59. His method of tre- 
panning the natives of the Lucnyos, 60, Is recalled, 

PttHftc Ocean, why and bv whom so named, 176. 

Packet boats, first establishment of, between Spain and 
her American colonies, 266. 

Panama is settled by Pedrarias Davila, 68. 

Parmenides, tlie first who divided the earth by zones, 
320. 

Patagonian*, some account of, 97* The reality of their 
gigantic size yet to be decided, 336, 337. 

Pedrarias Davila is sent with u fleet to supersede Bal- 
boa in hi* government of Santa Maria on the isth- 
mus of Darien, 67* Treats Balboa ill, ib. Rapaci- 
ous conduct of his men, ib. Is reconciled to Balboa, 
and gives him his daughter, 68. Puts Balboa to death, 
ib. Removes his settlement from Santa Maria to Pa- 
nama, ib. 

Penguin, the name of that bird not derived from the 
Welsh language, 325. 

Perez . Juan, patronizes Columbus at the court of Cas- 
tile, 24. His solemn invocation for the success of 
Columbus's voyage, 27. 

Periplu 3 of Hanno, the authenticity of that work justi- 
fied, 318. 

Peru, the first intelligence concerning this country re- 
ceived by Vasco Nugnez de Ballioa, 66. The coast 
of, first discovered By Pizarro, 1R3. Pizarro's second 


arrival, 185. His hostile proceedings against the na- 
tives, ib. The colony of St. Michael established, ib. 
State of the empire at the time of this invasion, 1 86. 
The kingdom divided between Huascar and Atahual- 
pa, 187. Atahualpa usurps the government, ib. Hu- 
ascar solicits assistance from Pizarro, ib. Atahualpa 
visits Pisarro, 189. Is seized by Pizarro, ib. Agree- 
ment for his ransom, 190. Is refused his liberty, 
191. Is cruelly put to death, 192. Confusion of 
the 'empire on this event, 193. Quito reduced by 
Benalcacar, 194. The city of Lima founded by 
Pizarro, 195. Chill invaded by Almagro, lb. In- 
surrection of the Peruvians, 196. AlmagTO put to 
death by Pizarro, 200. Pizarro divides the epuntn 
among Ms followers, 201. Progress of the Spanish 
arms there, ib. Francis Pizarro assassinated, 203. 
Reception of the new regulations there, 206. The 
viceroy confined by the court of audience, 209. The 


viceroy defeated and killed by Gonzalo Piano, 210 
Arrival of Pedro de la Gasca, 213. Reduction and 
death of Gonzalo Pizarro, *"i5. 1 he civil wars them 
carried not on with mercenary soldiers, ib. But never- 
theless gratified with immense rewards, 216. Their 

{ trofusion and luxury, ib. Ferocity of their contests, 
b. Their want of faith, ih. Instances, ib. Division 
of, by Gasea, among his followers, 217 . Writers who 
gave accounts of the conquest of, 354. A retrospect 
into the original government, arts, and manners of 
the natives, ‘"18. The high antiquity they pretend 
to, 230. Their records. 231. Origin of their civil 
policy, ib. This founded in religion, ib. Theautho- 
ritv of the Incas ehfolute and unlimPed, 232. All 
(rimes ere punished capitally, ih. Mild genius of 
their religion, ib. Its influence on their civil policy, 
233. and on their military system, ib. Peculiar state 
of property there, ih. Distinction of ranks, lb. 
State of arts, 231. Improved state of agriculture, Ib. 
Their buildinrs, ih. Their puhlic roads, 23.:-. Their 
bridges, ih. Their mode of refining stiver ore, 236. 
Works of elegance, ih. Their civilization, neverthe- 
less, but !mpe r f»‘ef, ib. Cuzco the only place that 
had the appearance of a city, m. No perfect separa- 
tion of professions, 25 7. Little commercial inter- 
course, in. Their unwarlike spirit, ib. Eat their 
flesh and fish raw, ih. Brief account of other pro- 
vinces under the viceroy of New Spain, 258. Causes 
of the depopulation ol thlk country, 244. The small 
pcx verv fatal there, ib. Their method of building, 
3G3. State of the revenue derived from, by the 
crown of Spain, 37 *>. c oe Colonies, 

Peter l. Czar of Russia, his extensive views in prose- 
cuting Asiatic discoveries, 87. 

Philip Il.of^pain, his turbulent disposition aided by 
his American treasures, 260. Establishes the colony 
of Manila, ‘ f9. 

Philip HI. exhausts his country by inconsiderate bigo- 
try, 260 . 

Philippine. Islands, discovered by Ferdinand Magellan, 
176. A colony established there hy Philip II. of Spain, 
269. Trade between, and America, 270- 
Phoenicians, ancient state of commerce and navigation 
among them, 2. Their trade, how conducted, 3 18. 
Physic, the art of, in America, why connected with di- 
vination, 125 

Pinto, Chevalier, his description of the characteristic 
features of the native Americans, 335, 336. 

Pinxon , Vincent Vanez, commands a vessel under Co- 
lumbus in his first voyage of discovery, 26. Sails 
to America on a private adventure with four ships, 
49. Discovers Yucatan, 60. 

Pizarro, Ferdinand, is besieged in Cuzco by the Peru- 
vians, 196. Is surprised thereby Almagro, 197. Es- 
capes with Alvarado, 198. Defends his brother at 
the court of Spain, 200. Is committed to prison, 
201 . 

Pizarro, Francisco, attends Balboa In his settlement 
on the isthmus of Darien, 63. Marches under him 
across the isthmus, where they discover the South 
Sea, 66. His birth, education, and character, 181. 
Associates with Almagro and De Luque in a voyage 
of discovery, ib. His ill success, 182. Is recalled, 
and deserted by most of Mb followers, 183. Remains 
on the island of Gorgona for supplies, lb. Discovers 
the coast of Peru, ib. Returns to Panama, ib. Goes 
to Spain to solicit reinforcements, 184. Procures the 
supreme command for himself, ib. Is assisted with 
money by Cortes, ib. I-ands again in Peru, ib. His 
hostile proceedings against the natives, 185. Esta- 
blishes the colony of St. Michael, ib. State of the 
Peruvian empire at this time, ib. Cause of his easy 
penetration into the country, 187. Is applied to by 
Huasear for assistance against his victorious brother 
Atahualpa, ib. State of his forces, ib. Arrives at 
Caxamaloa, 188. Is visited by the Inca, 189. His 
perfidious seizure of him, ib. Agrees to A tahualpa’s 
arrival, 185. His hostile nr o< .codings against tho na- otftr for his ransom, 190. Division of their plundei 


ouer lor nis ransom, ism. division or their plundei 
191. Refuses Atahualpa his liberty, ib. His ignor- 
ance exposed to Atahualpa, 192. bestows a form of 
trial on the Inca, ib. Puts him to death, ib. Ad 
vances to Cuzco, 193. Honours conferred on him by 
the Spanish court, 194. Beginning of dissensions be- 
tween him and Almagro, ib. Hft civil regulations, 
195. Founds the city of Lima, ib. Insurrection of 
the Peruvians, 196. Cuzco seized bv Almagro, 197 
Deludes Almagro bv negotiations, 198. Defeats Al- 
magro and takes him prisoner, 199. Puts Almagro 
to death, 200. Divides the country among Ms fol- 
lowers, 201. The impolitic partiality of nis allot- 
ments, ih. Makes his brother Gonzalo governor of 
Quito, ib. Is assassinated by Juan de H erred n. 203. 

Pizarro, Gonzalo is made governor of Quito by his bro. 
ther Francis, 2 I. His expedition over the Andes, 
ib. Is deserted by Orellana, 20 2. His distress on 
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this event, lb. His disastrous return to Quito, lb. Rhvrt, the amazing size of those In America, 80. 

Is encouraged by the people to oppose Nugne? Vela, Robison, professor, nis remarks on the temperature of 
the new viceroy, 908. Assumes the government of various climates, 530. 

Peru, 909. Marches against the viceroy, 910 De- Roldan, Francis, is left chief Justice in Hispaniola by 
feats and kills him, lb. Is advised by farvqjal to as* Christopher Columbus, 43. Becomes the ringleader 
sume the sovereignity of the country, 211. Chooses of a mutiny, 45. Submits, 46. 
to negotiate with the court of Spain, ib. Consult*- Romans, their progress in navigation and discovery, 6. 
tions of the court on his conduct, ib. His violent Their military spirit averse to mechanical arts and 
resolutions on the arrival of Pedro de la Gasea, 9 ) 3. commerce, ib. Navigation and trade favoured In the 


resolutions on the arrival of Pedro de la Oases, 9)3. 
Resolves to oppose him by violence, 214. Marches 
to reduce Centeno at Cuzco, ib. Defeats him, ib. 
Is deserted by his troops on the approach of Oasca, 


commerce, ib. N av igatlon and trade favoured In the 
provinces under their government, ib. Their exten- 
sive discoveries by land, 7* Their empire and the 
sciences destroyed together, 9. 


915. Surrenders and is executed, ib. His adherents Rubntyuis, father, his embassy ftx>m France to the 


men of no principle, 
Plata, Rio ae, diswv 


nciple, 916. Khan of the Tartars, 11. 

discovered by Dias de Solis, 68. Its Russia, a trade to, opened by the English, 978. Re- 


amazing width, 328. 

Ptayfitir, Mr., professor of mathematics in Edinburgh, 
the result or his comparison of the narrative and 
charts given in Captain Cook's voyages, published 
in 1780; and Mr. t’oxe’s account of the Russian 
discoveries, printed in the same year, in which the vi- 


s trie ted to a company of, British merchants, ib. The 
connection with the Russian Empire eneoui aged by 
Queen Elisabeth, 279. 

Russians, Asiatic discoveries made by them, 88. Un- 
certainty of, 3 33. 


cinlty of the two continents of Asia and America is Sacotecas, the rich silver mines there, when discovered, 
clearly ascertained, 534, 335. 257. 

Pliny, the naturalist, instance of his ignorance in geo- San Salvador, discovered and named by Christopher 
graphy, 320. Columbus, 30. 

Ponce de Leon, Juan, discovers Florida, 64. Romantic Sancho, Don Pedro, account of his history of the con- 


motive of his * oyage, ib. 

Population of the earth, slow progress of, 1 . 

Porto Bello, discovered and named by Christopher Co- 
lumbus, 54. 

Porto Rico is settled and subjected by Juan Ponce de 
Leon, 60. 

Porto Santo, the first discovery of, 15. 


quest of Peru, 354. 

Sandoval, the shocking barbarities executed by, in 
Mexico, 178. 

Sandoval, Francisco Tello de, is sent by the Emperor 
Charles, V. to Mexico, as visitador of America, 207. 
His moderation and prudence, ib. 

Saiutgt life, a gtneral estimate of, 128. 


Portugal, when and by whom the court of Inquisition Scalps, motive of the native Americans for taking them 
wn»» first introduced into, 321. from their enemies, 542. 

Portuguese, a view of the circumstances that induced Serrulvo, Marquis de, his extraordinary gains during his 
them to undertake the discovery of unknown coun- viceroyalty in America, 3"7. 

tries, 13. First African discoveries of, 14. Madeira Seville, cxtiaordinury increase of its manufactures by 
discovered, 15. They double Cape llojador, ib. the American trade, 375. Its trade greatly reduced. 
Obtain a papal grant of all the countries they should ib. The American trade removed to Cadi*, 261. 
discover, 16. Cape Verd islands and the Azores dis- 262. 

covered, 17- Voyage to the East Indies by Vasco de Silorr ore, method of refining It practised by the native 
Hama, 47. Peruvians, 236. 

PotoH, the rich silver mines there, how discovered, 257. SmaU-pox, Indian territories depopulated by, 311. 

The mines of, greatly exhausted, aud scarcely worth Sonora, late discoveries of nch mines made thereby the 
working, 372. Spaniards, 238. 

Prisoners of war, how treated by the native Americans, Soul, American ideas of the immortality of, 124. 


Property, the idea rf, unknown to the native Americans, 
108. Notions of the Brasilians concerning, 34 1 . 

Protector of the Indians in Spanish America, hi* func- 
tion. 242. 

Ptolemy, the philosopher, his geographical descriptions 
more ample and exact than those of his predecessors, 
8. His geography translated by the Arabians, 9. His 
erroneous position of tiie Ganges, 319. 

Quetlavaca, Brother of Montezuma, succeeds him as 
King of Mexico, lf>7. Conducts in pterion the tierce 
attacks which obliges Cones to abandon hi* capital, 
68. Dies of the small-pox, ib. 

Quevedo, Bishop of Darien, his conference with Las 
Casas on the treatment of the Indians, in the presence 
of the Emperor Charles V., 74. 

Quicksilver, the propertv of the famous mine* of. at 


SotU, American ideas of the immortality of, 124. 

South Sea, first discovered by Vasco Nugnez de Balboa, 
66 . 

Spain, general idea of the policy of. with regard to the 
American colonies, 246. Early interposition of the 


American colonies, 246. Early interposition of the 
regal authority in the colonics, ib- All the American 
dominions of, subjected to two viceroys, ib. A third 
viceroyalty lately established, ib. The colonies of. 
compared with those of Greece and Rome, 248. Ad- 
vantages she derived from her colonies, 259. Why 
she does not still derive the same, ib. Rapid decline 
of trade, 260. This decline increased by the mode 
of regulating the intercourse with America, ib. Em- 
ploys guarda costas to check illicit trade, 264. The 
use of register ships introduced, ib. Establishment 
of the company or Caraccas, 2f5. Enlargement of 
commercial ideas there, ib. Free trade permitted to 


Casas on tne Treatment or tne muians, in tne presence commercial ideas there, ib. Free trade permitted to 

of the Emperor Charies V., 74. several provinces, 266. Revenue derived from Arne- 

Quicksilver, the propertv of the famous mine* of. at rica, 271. Siiedfication, 375, 376. 

Guanacabelica, reserved by the crown of Spain, 372. Spaniards, their curious form of taking possession of 
The price of, why reduced, ib. newly discovered countries, 327- 

Quinquina, or Jesuits' Bark, a production peculiar to Strabo, a citation from, proving the great geographical 
Peru, 259. , „ , _ ■ ignorance of the ancients, 319. Hit own want of geo- 

Quipos ,_ or historic cords of the Peruvians, some account graphical knowledge. 320. 

°f. 251. Superstition, always connected with a desire of paie- 

tfuito, the kingdom of, conquered by Huana Capac, trating into the secrets of futurity. 124. 

Inca of Peru, 186. Is left to hi* son Atahualpa, 187 

Atahualpa’s general Tevolts after his death, 19.1 Is re- Tapia, Christoval de, is sent from Spain to Mexico, to 
duced by the Spaniards under Benalcoxar, ib. Benalca- supersede Cortes in his command, but fails in the at* 
xar deposed, and Gouzaio Pizarro made governor, 201 . tempt, 1 77. 

^ „ ... Tartars, the possibility bf their migrating to America, 

Raleigh resumes the plan of settling colonies in North 89. 

America, 281. Despatches Amadaa and Barlow to Tithes of Spanish America, how applied by the court of 
examine the intended settlements, who discover Spain, 375. 

Virginia and return to England, ib. Establishes a Tlasvala, in Mexico, character of the natives of, MS. 

colony in Virginia, which, on account of famine, is Oppose the passage of the Spaniards, l id. Are re- 

obliged to return to England, 282. Make* a second duced to sue for peace, 147. 

attempt to settle a colony there, which ^fishes by Tobacco, that of Cuba the best flavoured of any in all 
famine, 283. Abandons tne design , ib. A mer ica, 959. The use of, first introduced into Eng- 

Daosw^a Hi a nr Hknim'a a/ tha aa**» aoa J ia. P 


Ramusio, his defence of Hamm's account of the coast land, 282. Culture of, in Virginia, and its coose- 
°f . . . . quences, 291. It* exportation thence is annually in- 

Reaister ships, for what purpose introduced m the trade ci eased, 292. Trade for, opened with Holland, ib. 

between Spain and her colonies, 264. Supersede the Grants and monopoly of, 29j. 
use of the galeons, ilx Toupinambos, account of their ferocious courage from 

tuition of the Native Americans, an inquiry into, 121. Lery, 342. 

fUNss, his aocountof tiie political state of the jieoplcof Trade, no efforts made in England to extend It in the 
Cinaioa, 344. Ofthcir want of religion, Si5 reign of Henry VI I. or his immediate suoucssut*, 977. 

Rio de la Plata, and Tucuman, account of those provin- To what causes that neglect was owing, ib. 

mm, 241* Trade , Dee, opened between Spain aud her imlfftifai% 
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26ft. Increase of the Spanish customs from this mea- 
sure, 574. 

Trade winds, the periodical course of, when discovered 
by navigator*, 7. 

Travellers , ancient, character of their writing*, 1 2. 
Trinidad, the island of, discovered by Christopher 
Columbus, on his third voyage, 4.5. 

Tucuman, and Rio de la Plata, account of those provin- 
ces, 241. 

Tyre, the commerce of that city, how conducted, 518. 

Ulloa, Bern, dc, his account of the goods exported from 
Spain to America, with the duty on them, 377. 

Ulloa, Don Antonio de, his description of the character- 
istic features of the native Americans, 33ft. His rea- 
son for the Americans not being so sensible of pain as 
the rest of mankind, 34 3. 

Vaca de Castro, Christoval, is sent from Spain to regu- 
late the government of Peru, 2ft0. Arrives at ^>uito, 
204. Assumes the supreme authority, ib. Defeats 
young Almagro, 20.5. The severity of his proceed- 
ings, ib. Prevents an insurrection concerted to op- 
pose the new regulations, 208. Is imprisoned by the 
new viceroy, ib. 

Valverde, Father Vincent, his curious harangue to Ata- 
hualpa, Inca of Peru, 189 Hives his sanction to the 
trial and condemnation of Atuhualpa, 192. 

Vega, Ciarci lasso dc la, character of his commentary on 
the Spanish writers concerning Peru, 3.54. 

Vegclaldes, their natural tendency to fertilize the soil 
where they grow, 84. 

Velasquez, Diego, conquers the island of Cuba, 63, 7ft. 
His preparations for invading New Spain, 134. His 
difficulty in choosing a commander for the expedition, 
ib. Appoints Fernando Cortes, 13.5. His motives to 
this choice, ib. Becomes suspicious of Cortes, ib. 
Orders Cortes to be deprived ot his commission, and 
arrested, 136. Sends ar armament to Mexico after 
Cortes, 1.57. 

Venegas, P., his character of the native Californians, 
338. 

Venereal disease originally brought from America, 98. 
Appears to be wearing out, ib. Its first rapid progress, 

Venezuela , history of that settlement, 24 2. 

Venice , its origin as a maratime state, 10. Travels of 
Marco Polo, 12. 

Verd Islands, discovered by the Portuguese, 1 7. 

Viceroys , all the Spanish dominions in America subject 
to two, 246. A third lately established, ib. Their 
powers, ib. *A fourth established, 268. 

Villa , Segnor, his account of the state of population in 
New Spain. 366. His detail of the Spanish American 
revenue, 375. 

Villtifagna, Antonio, one of Cortes's soldiers, foments a 
mutiny among his troops, 160. Is discovered by Cor- 
tes and hanged, ib. 

Vi ginia, first discovery of, 281. Attempt to settle 
there unsuccessful, 282. A second attempt to settle 
there, when the colony perishc- by famine, 28.";. The 
scheme of settling there abandoned, ib. Is divided 
into two colonies, 283. Charters are granted to two 
companies to make settlements in, ib. Captain New- 
port sails from England to, and discovers the Chcsa- 
peak, 286. He proceeds up James river, and founds 
a colony in James town, ib. Its bad administration, 
ib. Captain Smith is excluded from his seat at the 
council board, ib. The colony is annoyed by the In- 
dians, and suiters from scarcity and the unhealthiness 
of the climate, 287* Smith is recalled, and the pros- 
perity of the colony restored, ib He is taken priso- 
ner by the Indians, his life spared, and his liberty ob- 
tained through the intercession of the favourite daugh- 
ter of an Indian chief, ib. Returns to James town, 
and finds the colony in distress, ib. The colonists are 
deceived by the appearance of gold, ib. A survey of 
the country Is undertaken by Smith, 288. The com- 

K obtains a new charter with more ample privl- 
, ib. The jurisdiction of the council in, is abo- 
lished, and the government vested in a council resi- 
dent hi London, ib. Lord Delawme is appointed go- 
vernor and captain -general of the colony, and Sir 
Thomas Gates and Sir George Summers are vested 
with the command till his arrival, il>. The vessel in 
which they embark is stranded on the coast of Bcr- 
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mudas, ib. Smith returns to England, and anarchy 
prevails in the colony, 289. The Indians withhold 
supplies, and the colony is reduced by famine, lb. 
Gates and Summers arrive from Bermudas, and fi n d 
the colony in a desperate situation, ib. They ore 
about to return to England, when Lord Delaware ar- 
rives, ib. He reconciles all differences, and perfectly 
restores subordination, 290. Is obliged to resign the 
government, and return to England on account of his 
health, ib. Is superseded by Sir Thomas Dale, who 
establishes martial law, ib. Another charter is grant- 
ed to the colony, with new privileges, ib. The land 
is cultivated, and a treaty concluded with the Indians, 
ib. Rolfe, a man of rank in the colony, marries the 
daughter of an Indian chief, 291. The laud first 
becomes property, ib. The culture of tobacco is in- 
troduced, ib. The quantity exported increases every 
year, 292. Negroes are first introduced, ib. A ge- 
neral assembly of representatives is formed, ib. A 
new constitution is given to the colony, and a trade 
for tobacco opened with Holland, ib. The necessary 
precautions for the defence of the colony being ne- 

g lected, a general massacre of the English is planned 
y the Indians, and executed in most of the settle- 
ments, 293 A bloody war is commenced with the 
Indians, 294. Their plantations are attacked, and 
the owners murdered, ib. A few escape to the woods, 
where they perish with hunger, ib. The settlements 
extend, and industry revives, ib. The strength of the 
colony is considerably weakened, 29.5. A temporary 
council is ap|M)inted for its government, 29ft. The 
arbitrary government of the colonies on the accession 
of Charles I., ib. The colonists seize Sir John Har- 
vey the governor, and send him prisoner to England, 
297. He is released by the King and reinstated in his 
government, ib. Is succeeded by Sir William llerkeley, 
whose wise administration is productive of the best 
effects, ib. New privileges are granted to the colony, 
which flourishes under the new government, ib. 298. 
It is attacked by the Indians, 300. Discontents are 
produced by grants of land from the crown, ib. An 
insurrection breaks out, and the governor and coun- 
cil arc forced to fly, ib. 301. They apply to England 
for succour, ib. The rebellion is terminated by the 
death of Nathaniel Bacon, ib. The governor is rein- 
stated, and an assembly called, 302. The moderation 
of its proceedings, ib. General state of the colony till 
the year If 88, ib. See Colonies. 

Volcanos, remarkable number of, in the northern parts 
of the globe discovered by the Russians, 333. 

Wqfer, Lionel, his account of a peculiar race of dimi- 
nutive Americans, 96. Computed with similar, pro- 
ductions in Africa, ib. 

War song of the native Americans, the sentiments and 
terms of, 342. 

Willoughby, Sir Hugh, sails in search of a north-cast 
l>assage to India, 278. Steers along the coast of Nor- 
way, and doubles the North Cape. ib. His squadron 
is separated in a storm, and his ship driven Into an 
obscure harbour in Russian Lapiaud, where he and 
all his companions arc frozen to death, ib. 

Women, the condition of, among the native Americans, 
102. Are not prolific, 103. Are not permitted to 
join in their drunken feasts, 128. Nor to wear orna- 
ments, 343. 

Xcrtz, Francisco de, secretary to Piisarro, the earliest 
writer on his Peruvian expedition, 354. 

Ximenes, Cardinal, his regulations for the treatment of 
the Indians in the Spanish colonics, 71. Patrouizes 
the attempt ot Ferdinand Magellan, 175. 

Yucatan, the province of, discovered by Pinzon and 
]);as dc Solis, 60. Described, 328. From whence 
that piovince derives its value, 239. Policy of the 
court of Siutin with respect to, ib. 

ZaraU, Don Augustine, character of his History of the 
Conquest of Peru, 554. 

Zones, the earth how divided into, by the geography of 
the ancients, 6. By whom first so divided, 3Si). 
Zummaraga, Juan de, first bishop of Mexico, the de- 
stroyer of ail the ancient records of the Mexican en> 
pire, 219. 


THE END 
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PREFACE. 


The perusal of Major Rennell’s memoir for illustrating his map of Indos- 
tan, one of the most valuable geographical treatises that lias appeared in any 
age or country, gave rise to the following work. It suggested to me the idea 
of examining more fully than I had done in the Introductory Book to my 
History of America, into the knowledge which the ancients had of India, and 
of considering what is certain, what is obscure, and what is fabulous, in the 
accounts of that country which they have handed down to us. In undertak- 
ing this inquiry, I had originally no other object than my own amusement and 
instruction. But in carrying it on, and consulting with diligence the authors 
of antiquity, some facts, hitherto unobserved, and many which had not been | 
examined with proper attention, occurred ; new views opened ; my ideas gra- t 
dually extended, and became more interesting ; until, at length, I imagined I 
that the result of my researches might prove amusing and instructive to others, j 
by exhibiting such a view of the various modes in which intercourse with In- j 
dia had been carried on from the earliest times, as might show how much that j 
great branch of commerce has contributed, in every age, to increase the , 
wealth and power of the nations which possessed it. 

Thus the Historical Disquisition which I now lay before the reader was , 
begun and completed. What degree of merit it possesses the public must ! 
determine. My grateful recollection of the favourable manner in which my i 
other w T orkshave been received, naturally increases the solicitude with which 
I wait for its decision concerning this which I now publish. ! 

When I first turned my thoughts to this subject, I was so fully aware of 
the disadvantage under which I laboured in undertaking to describe countries j 
of w'hich I had not any local knowledge, that I have been at the utmost pains ! 
to guard against any errors which this might occasion. 1 have consulted, • 
with persevering industry, the works of all the authors I could procure, who j 
have given any account of India ; I have never formed any decided opinion, j 
which was not supported by respectable authority : and as I have the good i 
fortune to reckon among the number of my friends, some gentlemen who have I 
filled important stations, civil and military, in India, and who have visited 1 
many different parts of it, I had recourse frequently to them, and, from their 
conversation, learned things which I could not have found in books. Were 
it proper to mention their names, the public w^ould allow’, that, by their dis- 
cernment and abilities, they are fully entitled to the confidence which 1 have 
placed in them. 

In the progress of the work, I became sensible of my own deficiency with 
respect to another point. In order to give an accurate idea of the imperfec- 
tion both of the theory and practice of navigation among the ancients, and to 
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explain, with scientific precision, the manner in which they ascertained the po- 
sition of places, and calculated their longitude and latitude, a greater portion 
of mathematical knowledge was requisite, than my attention to other studies 
had permitted me to acquire. What I wanted, the friendship of my ingeni- 
ous and respectable colleague, Mr Playfair, Professor of Mathematics, has 
supplied ; and I have been enabled by him to elucidate all the points I have 
mentioned, in a manner which, I am confident, will afford my readers complete 
satisfaction. To him, likewise, I am indebted for the construction of two 
maps necessary for illustrating this Disquisition, which without his assistance 
I could not have undertaken. 

I have adhered, in this work, to an arrangement I followed in my former 
compositions, and to which the public has been long accustomed. I have 
kept historical narrative as much separate as possible from scientific and criti- 
cal discussions, by reserving the latter for Notes and Illustrations. I flatter my- 
self that I may claim, without presumption, the merit of having examined with 
diligence what I submit to public inspection, and of having referred, with 
scrupulous accuracy, to the authors from whom I have derived information. 

COLLEGE Or EDINBURGH, 7 

May 10 lh y 1751. $ 
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SECTION L 

Intercourse with India , from the earliest times, 

until the conquest of Egypt by the Romans . 

Whoever attempts to trace the operations of 
men in remote times, and to mark the various 
steps of their progress in any line of exertion, 
will soon have the mortification to find, that 
the period of authentic history is extremely 
limited. It is little more than three thousand 
years since the Books of Moses, the most an- 
cient and only genuine record of what passed 
in the early ages of the world, were composed. 
Herodotus, the most ancient Heathen historian 
whose works have reached us, flourished a 
thousand years later. If we push our inqui- 
ries concerning any point beyond the era where 
written history commences, we enter upon the 
region of conjecture, of fable, and of uncer- 
tainty. Upon that ground I witl neither 
venture myself* nor endeavour to conduct my 
readers. In my researches concerning the 
intercourse between the Eastern and Western 
regions of the earth, and concerning the pro- 
gress of that great branch of trade, which, in 
every age, has contributed so conspicuously 
towards raising the people who carried it on 
to wealth and power, I shall confine myself 
within the precincts I have marked out. 
Wherever the inspired writers, intent upon 
higher objects, mention occasionally any cir- 
cumstance that tends to illustrate the subject 
of my inquiries, I shall attend to it with re- 
verence* Whatever other writers relate, 1 
shall examine with freedom, and endeavour 
to ascertain the degree of credit to whioh they 
are entitled. 

The original station allotted to men by his 
Creator, was in the mild and fertile regions 
of the East. There the human race began 

\ 


its career of improvement; and from the re- 
mains of sciences which were anciently cultivat. 
ed, as well as of arts which were anciently exer 
cised in India, we may conclude it to be one 
of the first countries in which men made any 
considerable progress in that career. The 
wisdom of the East was early celebrated, 9 
and its productions were early in request a- 
mong distant nations. b The intercourse, 
however, between different countries was car- 
ried on at first entirely by laud. As the peo- j 
pie of the East appear soon to have acquired 
complete dominion over the useful animals, c 
they could early undertake the long and toil- 
some journies which it was necessary to make 
in order to maintain this intercourse ; and by 
the provident bounty of Heaven, they were 
furnished with a beast of burden, without 
whose aid it would have been impossible to 
accomplish them. The camel, by its perse- 
vering strength, by its moderation in the use 
of food, and the singularity of its internal 
structure, which enables it to lay in a stock of 
water sufficient for several days, put it in their 
power to convey bulky commodities through 
those deserts which must be traversed by all 
who travel from any of the countries west of 
the Euphrates towards India. Trade was 
carried on in this manner, particularly by the 
nations near to the Arabian Gulf, from the 
earliest period to which historical informa- 
tion reaches. Distant journies, however, 
would be undertaken at first only occasionally, j 
and by a few adventurers. But by degrees, 
from attention to their mutual safety and 
comfort, numerous bodies of merchants as- 
sembled at stated times, and forming a tem- 
porary association, (known afterwards by the 
name of a Caravan) governed by officers of 

• 1 Kings, tv. 30. b Gen. xxxvii. 25. j 

• Gen. xU. 16, xalv. 10,11* 
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their own choice, and subject to regulations 
of which experience had taught them the uti- 
lity, they performed journies of such extent 
and duration, as appear astonishing to nations 
not accustomed to this mode of carrying on 
commerce. 

But, notwithstanding every improvement 
that could be made in the manner of convey- 
ing the productions of one country to another 
by land, the inconveniences which attended it 
were obvious and unavoidable. It was often 
dangerous ; always expensive, and tedious, and 
fatiguing. A method of communication 
more easy and expiditious was sought, and 
the ingenuity of man gradually discovered, 
that the rivers, the arms of the sea, and even 
the ocean itself, were destined to open and fa- 
cilitate intercourse with the various regions 
of the earth, between which they appear, at 
first view, to be placed as insuperable bar- 
riers. Navigation, however, and ship-build- 
ing (as I have observed in another work,d) 
are arts so nice and complicated, that they re- 
quire the talents as well as experience of many 
successive ages, to bring them to any degree 
of perfection. From the raft or canoe, which 
first served to carry a savage over the river 
that obstructed him in the chase, to the con- 
struction of a vessel capable of conveying a 
numerous crew, or a considerable cargo of 
goods, to a distant coast, the progress of im- 
provement is immense. Many efforts would 
be made, many experiments would be tried, 
and much labour as well as ingenuity would 
be employed, before this arduous and impor- 
tant undertaking could be accomplished. 

Even after some improvement was made in 
ship-building, the intercourse of nations with 
each other by sea was far from being exten- 
sive. From the accounts of the earliest his- 
torians we learn, that navigation made its 
first efforts in the Mediterranean and the 
Arabian Gulf, and in them the first active 
operations of commerce were carried on. 
From an attentive inspection of the position 
and form of these two great inland seas, these 
accounts appear to be highly probable. These 
seas lay open the continents of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, and, spreading to a great extent 
along the coasts of the most fertile and most 
early civilized countries in each, seem to have 
been destined by nature to facilitate their com- 
munication with one another. We find, ac- 
cordingly, that the first voyages of the Egyp- 
tians and Pbenicians, the most ancient navi- 
gators mentioned in history, were made in the 
Mediterranean. Their trade, however, was 
not long confined to the countries bordering 
upon it. By acquiring early possession of 
ports on the Arabian Gulf, they extended the 
sphere of tbeir commerce, and are represent- 
ed as the first people of the West who open- 
ed a communication by sea with India. 

In that account of the progress of naviga- 
« Hist, of America, vol. i. p. 2* 


tion and discovery which I prefixed to the 
History of America, I considered with atten- 
tion the maritime operations of the Egyptians 
and Pbenicians ; a brief review of them here, 
as far as they relate to their connexion with 
India, is all that is requisite for illustrating 
the subject of my present inquiries. With 
respect to the former of these people, the in- 
formation which history affords is slender, 
and of doubtful authority. The fertile soil 
and mild climate of Egypt produced the ne- 
cessaries and comforts of life in such profu- 
sion, as to render its inhabitants so indepen- 
dent of other countries, that it became early 
an established maxim in their policy to re- 
nounce all intercourse with foreigners. In 
consequence of this, they held all seafaring 
persons in detestation, as impious and pro- 
fane ; and fortifying their harbours, they de- 
nied strangers admission into them.® 

The enterprising ambition of Sesostris, dis- 
daining the restraints imposed upon it by these 
contracted ideas of his subjects, prompted 
him to render the Egyptians a commercial 
people ; and in the course of his reign he so 
completely accomplished this, that (if we may 
give credit to some historians) he was able to 
fit out a fleet of four hundred ships in the 
Arabian Gulf, which conquered all tho coun- 
tries stretching along the Erythrean sea to In- 
dia. At the same time his army, led by him- 
self, marched through Asia, and subjected to 
his dominion every part of it as far as to the 
banks of the Ganges ; and crossing that river, 
advanced to the Eastern Ocean.? But these 
efforts produced no permanent effect, and ap- 
pear to have been so contrary to the genius 
and habits of the Egyptians, that, on the death 
of Sesostris, they resumed their ancient max- 
ims, and many ages elapsed before the com- 
mercial connexion of Egypt with India came 
to be of such importance as to merit any no- 
tice in this Disquisition.? 

The history of the early maritime opera- 
tions of Phenicia is not involved in the same 
obscurity with those of Egypt. Every cir- 
cumstance in the character and situation of 
the Phenicians was favourable to the com- 
mercial spirit. The territory which they pos- 
sessed was neither large nor fertile. It was 
from commerce only that they could derive 
either opulence or power. Accordingly, the 
trade carried on by the Pbenicians of Sidon 
and Tyre was extensive and adventurous; 
and, both in their manners and policy, they 
resemble the great commercial states of mo- 
dern times, more than any people in the an- 
cient world. Among the various branches ot 
their commerce, that with India may be re- 
garded as one of the most considerable and 
most lucrative. As by tbeir situation on the 


Diodor. Sicul. lib. I p. 78* edit Wcsselingi. Amst. 
1476. Strab. Geog. lib. xvii. p. 1142. A. edit. Casaub. 
Amst 1707. 

t Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 64. 
t See Note I. at the end of the Volume. 
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Mediterranean, and the imperfect state of na- 
vigation, they could not attempt to open a 
direct communication with India by sea, the 
enterprising spirit of commerce prompted 
them to wrest from the Idumseans some com- 
modious harbours towards the bottom of the 
Arabian Gulf. From these they held a re* 
gular intercourse with India on the one 
hand, and with the eastern and southern 
coasts of Africa on the other. The distance, 
however, from the Arabian Gulf to Tyre was 
considerable, and rendered the conveyance of 
goods to it by land carriage so tedious and 
expensive, that it became necessary for them 
to take possession of Rhinocolura, the near- 
est port in the Mediterranean to the Arabian 
Gulf. Thither all the commodities brought 
from India were conveyed over land by a 
route much shorter, and mote practicable, 
than that by which the productions of the 
East were carried at a subsequent period from 
the opposite shore of the Arabian Gulf to the 
Nile.li At llhinocolura they were re-ship- 
ped, and transported by an easy navigation to 
Tyre, and distributed through the world. 
This, as it is the earliest route of communi- 
cation with India of which we have any au- 
thentic description, had so many advantages 
over any ever known before the modern dis- 
covery of a new course of navigation to the 
East, that the Phenicians could supply other 
nations with the productions of India in 
greater abundance, and at a cheaper rate, than 
fiy people of antiquity. To this circum- 
stance, which, for a considerable time, secur- 
ed to them a monopoly of that trade, was ow- 
ing, not only the extraordinary wealth of in- 
dividuals, which rendered the u merchants of 
Tyre pri ces, and her traffickers the honoura- 
ble of the earth, M i but the extensive power of 
the state itself, which first taught mankind to 
conceive what vast resources a commercial 
people possess, and what great exertions they 
are capable of making.! 

The Jews, by their vicinity to Tyre, had 
Mich an opportunity of observing the wealth 
which flowed into that city from the lucrative 
commerce carried on by the Phenicians from 
their settlements on the Arabian Gulf, as in- 
cited them to aim at obtaining some share of 
it. This they effected under the prosperous 
reigns of David and Solomon, partly by the 
conquests which they made of a small district 
in the land of Edom, that gave them posses- 
sion of the harbours of Elath and Esoinge- 
ber on the Red Sea, and partly by the friend- 
ship of Hiram, King of Tyre, who enabled 
Solomon to fit out fleets, which, under the 
direction of Fhenician pilots, sailed to Tar- 
shisli and Ophir.k In what region of the 
earth we should search for these famous ports 
which furnished the navy of Solomon with 

k Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 70. Strab. lib. xvi. p. 1128. A. 

Isaiah, xxiii. 8. J See Note II. 

a 1 Kings, ix. * 6 1 x. if. 


the various commodities enumerated by the 
sacred historians, is an inquiry that has long 
exercised the industry of learned men. They 
were early supposed to be situated in some 
part of India, and the Jews were held to be 
one of the nations which traded with that 
country. But the opinion more generally a- 
dopted is, that Solomon's fleets, after passing 
the straits of Babelmandeb, held their course 
along the south-west coast of Africa, as far as 
the kingdom of Sofala, a country celebrated 
for its rich mines of gold and silver (from i 
which it has been denominated the Golden 
Sofala by oriental writers,!) and abounding 
in all the other articles which composed the 
cargoes of the Jewish ships. This opinion, 
which the accurate researches of M. D’An- 
vilie rendered highly probable , 10 seems now 
to be established with the utmost certainty by 
a late learned traveller ; who, by his know- ; 
ledge of the monsoons in the Arabian Gulf, 
and his attention to the ancient mode of na- 
vigation, both in that sea and along the Afri- 
can coast, has not only accounted for the ex- j 
traordinary length of time which the fleets of j 
Solomon took in going and returning, but has ! 
shewn, from circumstances mentioned con- 
cerning the voyage, that it was not made to i 
any place in India . 0 The Jews, then, we 
may conclude, have no title to be reckoned ! 
among the nations which carried on inter- 
course with India by sea ; and if, from defer- 
ence to the sentiments of some respectable 
authors, their claim were to be admitted, we 
know with certainty, that the commercial 
effort which they made in the reign of Solomon 
was merely a transient one, and that they 
quickly returned to their former state of un- 
social seclusion from the rest of mankind. 

From collecting the scanty information 
which history affords, concerning the most 
early attempts to open a commercial inter- 
course with In^g, I now proceed, with more 
certainty and greater confidence, to trace 
the progress of communication with that 
country, under the guidance of authors who 
recorded events nearer tb their own times, 
and with respect to which they bad received 
more full and accurate intelligence. 

The first establishment of any foreign power 
in India which can be ascertained by evidence 
meriting any degree of credit, is that of the 
Persians; and even of this we have only a 
very general and doubtful account. Darius, 
the son of Hystaspes, though raised to the 
throne of Persia by chance or by artifice, pos- 
sessed such active and enterprising talents as 
rendered him worthy of that high station. 

He examined the different provinces of his 
kingdom more diligently than any of his pre- 
decessors, and explored regions of Asia for 

1 Notices des MSS. du Roi, tom. ii. p. 40. 

* D Invert sqr le Pays d’Ophlr, Mem. de Literal. tom 
xxx. p. 85, &c. 

* Bruce's Travels, book H. ch. 4. 
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merly little known.® Having subjected to' 
his dominion many of the countries which 
stretched south-east from the Caspian Sea to- 
wards the river Ox us, his curiosity was ex- 
cited to acquire a more extensive and accu- 
rate knowledge of India, on which they bor- 
dered. With this view he appointed Scylax 
of Caryandra to take the command of a squa- 
dron fitted out at Caspatyrus, in the country 
of Pactya, (the modern Pehkely), towards 
the upper part of the navigable course of the 
river Indus, and to fall down its stream until 
he should reach the ocean. This Scylax per- 
formed, though it should seem with much dif- 
ficulty, and notwithstanding many obstacles ; 
for he spent no less than two years and six 
months in conducting his squadron from the 
place where he embarked to the Arabian 
Gulf.P The account which he gave of the 
populousness, fertility, and high cultivation 
of that region of India through which his 
course lay, rendered Darius impatient to be- 
come master of a country so valuable. This, 
he soon accomplished ; and though his con- 
quests in India seem not to have extended be- 
yond the district watered by the Indus, we 
are led to form an high idea of its opulence, 
as well as of the number of its inhabitants, in 
ancient times, when we learn that the tribute 
which he levied from it was near a third part 
of the whole revenue of the Persian monar- 
chy. q But neither this voyage of Scylax, 
nor the conquests of Darius, to which it gave 
rise, diffused any general knowledge of India. 
The Greeks, who were the only enlightened 
race of men at that time in Europe, paid but 
little attention to the transactions of the peo- 
ple whom they considered as Barbarians, es- 
pecially in countries far remote from their 
own; and Scylax had embellished the narra- 
tive of his voyage with so many circumstances 
manifestly fabulous/ that he seems to have 
met with the just punishment to which per- 
sons who have a notorious propensity to what 
is marvellous are often subjected, of being 
listened to with distrust, even when they re- 
late what is exactly true. 

About an hundred and sixty years after the 
reign of Darius Hystaspes, Alexander the 
Great undertook his expedition into India, 
The wild sallies of passion, the indecent ex- 
cesses of intemperance, and the ostentatious 
displays of vanity too frequent in the conduct 
of this extrsordinary man, have so degraded 
bis character, that the pre-eminence of his 
merit, either as a conqueror, a politician or a 
legislator, has seldom been justly estimated. 
The subject of my present inquiry leads me 
to consider bis operations only in one light, 
but it will enable me to exhibit a striking 
view of the grandeur and extent of his plans. 
He seems, soon after his first successes in A- 

• Herodot lib. iv. c. 4. 

9 Ibid, lib iv. c. 45, 44. # 

i Ibid. lib. Hi. a 911—06. See Note III. 

' Philostr. Vita Apoll. lib. hi. c. 47, and Note fid of 
Olesrius Tzetset. Chiliad, vil. versa 650. 


sia, to have formed the idea of establishing 
an universal monarchy, and aspired to the do- 
minion of the sea, as well as of the land. 
From the wonderful efforts of the Tyrians in 
their own defence, when left without any ally 
or protector, he conceived an high opinion of 
the resources of maritime power, and of the 
wealth to be derived from commerce, especi- 
ally that with India, which he found engross- 
ed by the citizens of Tyre. With a view to 
secure this commerce, and to establish a sta- 
tion for it preferable in many respects to that 
of Tyre, as soon as be completed the con- 
quest of Egypt, be founded a city near one 
of the mouths of the Nile, which he honour- 
ed with his own name ; and with such admir- 
able discernment was the situation of it cho- 
sen, that Alexandria soon became the greatest 
trading city in the ancient world ; and, not- 
withstanding many successive revolutions in 
empire, continued, during eighteen centuries, 
to be the chief seat of commerce with India.* 
Amidst the military operations to which A- 
lcxander was soon obliged to turn his atten- 
tion, the desire of acquiring the lucrative 
commerce which the Tyrians had carried on 
with India, was not relinquished. Events 
soon occurred, that not only confirmed and 
added strength to this desire, but opened to 
him a prospect of obtaining the sovereignty 
of those regions which supplied the rest of 
mankind with so many precious commodities. 

After his final victory over the Persians, 
he was led in pursuit of the last Darius, and 
of Besus, the murderer of that unfortunate 
monarch, to traverse that part of Asia which 
stretches from the Caspian Sea beyond the 
river Oxua. He advanced towards the east 
as far as Maracanda/ then a city of some 
note, and destined in a future period, under 
the modern name of Samarcand, to be the ca- 
pital of an empire not inferior to bis own ei- 
ther in extent or in power. In a progress of 
several months through provinces hitherto Un- 
known to the Greeks, in a line of march of- 
ten approaching near to India, and among 
people accustomed to much intercourse with 
it, he learned many things concerning the 
state of a country 14 that had been long the ob- 
ject of his thoughts and wishes/ which in- 
creased his desire of invading it. Decisive 
and prompt in all bis resolutions, he set out 
from Bactria, and crossed that ridge of moun- 
tains which, under various denominations, 
forms the stony girdle (if I may use an ex- 
pression of the oriental geographers) which 
encircles Asia, and constitutes the northern 
barrier of India. 

The most practicable avenue to every coun- 
try, it is obvious, must be formed by circum- 
stances in its natural situation, such as the de- 
files which lead through mountains, the course 


• Hist of Amtrica, vok k p. 90. 
« Arrian, ill. c. 3a 

■ Strabo, xv. p. 1091. A. 

* Arrian, iv. c. 15. * 
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of rivers, and the places where they may be 
passed with the greatest ease and safety. In 
no place of the earth is this line of approach 
marked and defined more conspicuously, than 
on the northern frontier of India ; insomuch 
that the three great invaders of this country, 
Alexander, Tamerlane, and Nadir Shah, in 
three distant ages, and with views and talents ex- 
tremely different, advanced by the same route, 
with very Httle deviation. Alexander had the 
merit of having first discovered the way. 
After passing the mountains, he encamped at 
Alexandria Paropamisana, not far from the 
mountains denominated the Indian Caucasus 
by his historians, now known by the name 
of Hindoo Kho ; w and having subdued or 
conciliated the nations seated on the north- 
west bank of the Indus, he crossed the river 
at Taxila, now Attock, where its stream is so 
tranquil that a bridge can be thrown over it 
with greater ease than at any other place. x 

After passing the Indus, Alexander march- 
ed forward in (he road which leads directly to 
the Canges, and the opulent provinces to the 
south-east, now comprehended under the ge- 
neral name of Indostan. But, on the banks 
of the Hydaspes, known in modern times by 
the name of the Betah or Chelum, he was 
opposed by Porus, a powerful monarch of the 
country, at the head of a numerous army. 
The war with Porus, and the hostilities in 
which he was successively engaged with other 
Indian Princes, led him to deviate from his 
original route, and to turn more towards the 
south-west. In carrying on these operations, 
Alexander marched through one of the rich- 
est and best peopled countries of India, now 
called the Panjab, from the five great rivers 
by which it is watered ; and as we know that 
this march was performed in the rainy season, 
when even Indian armies cannot keep the 
field, it gives an high idea both of Alexander's 
persevering spirit, and of the extraordinary 
vigour and hardiness of constitution, which 
soldiers in ancient times, derived from the 
united effects of gymnastic exereise and mi- 
litary discipline. In every step of bis pro- 
gress, objects no less striking than new pre- 
sented themselves to Alexander. The mag- 
nitude of the Indus,* even after he had seen 
the Nile, the Euphrates, and the Tigris, must 
have filled him with surprise. No country 
he had hitherto visited was so populous and 
well cultivated, or abounded in so many valu- 
able productions of nature and of art, as that 
part of India through which he had led bis 
army. But when he was Informed in every 
place, and probably with exaggerated descrip- 
tion, how much the Indus was inferior to the 
Ganges, and how far all that he had hitherto 
beheld was surpassed in the happy regions 

w in the leoond edition of his Memoir, Mrior Ren- 
nell gives the modem names of the Hydaspes. with some 
variation in their orthography, Behut add Ihykm, 

* Rennet!. Mem. p. 99. See Note IV. 

r Strabo, lib. xv. p. 10*7, C. and Note 5. Casaub. 
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through which that great river flow*, it is not 
wonderful that his eagerness to view and to 
take possession of them should have prompt- 
ed him to assemble his soldiers, and to pro- 
pose that they should resume their march to- 
wards that quarter, where wealth, dominion, 
and fame awaited them* But they had al- 
ready done so much, and had suffered so 
greatly, especially from incessant rains and 
extensive inundations, that their patience aa 
well as strength were exhausted,* and with 
one voice they refused to advance farther. 

In this resolution they persisted with such 
sullen obstinacy, that Alexander, though pos- 
sessed in the highest degree of every quality 
that gains an ascendant over the minds or 
military men, was obliged to yield, and to 
issue orders for marching back to Persia.* 

The scene of this memorable transaction 
was on the banks of the Hypbasis, the modern 
Beyab, which was the utmost limit of Alex- 
ander's progress in India. From this it is 
manifest, that he did not traverse the whole 
extent of the Panjab. Its south-west boun- 
dary is formed by a river anciently known 
by the name of HysudruB, and now bv that 
of the Setlege, to which Alexander never ap- 
proached nearer than the southern bank of 
the Hyphasis, where he erected twelve stu- 
pendous altars, which he intended as a mo- 
nument of bis exploits, and which (if we may 
believe the biographer of Apollonius Tyanaus) 
were still remaining, with legible inscriptions, 
when that fantastic sophist visited India, three 
hundred and seventy-three years after Alexan- 
der’s expedition.* 1 The breadth of the Pan- 
jab, from Ludhana on the Setlege to Attock 
on the Indus, is computed to be two hundred 
and fifty-nine geographical miles, in a straight 
liriS ; and Alexander's march, computed in 
the same manner, did not extend above two 
hundred miles. But, both as he advanced 
and returned, his troops were so spread over 
the country, and often acted in so many se- 
parate divisions, and all bis movements were 
so exactly measured and delineated by men of 
science, whom be kept in pay for the pur- 
pose, that he acquired a very extensive and 
accurate knowledge of that part of India.* 

When, upon his return, he reached the 
banks of the Hydaspes, he found that the 
officers to whom be had given it in charge to 
build and collect as many vessels as possible, 
had executed his orders with sneb activity and 
success, that they had assembled a numerous 
fleet. As, amidst the hurry of war, and the 
rage of conquest, he never lost sight of bis I 
pacific and commercial schemes, the destine- I 
tion of his fleet was to sail down the Indus to 
the ocean, and from its month to proceed to j 
the Persian Gulf, that a communication by 

i 
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sea might be opened with India and the centre 
of bis 'dominions. 

The conduct of this expedition was com* 
mitted to Nearchus, an officer equal to that 
important trust. But, as Alexander was am- 
bitious to acquire fame of every kind, and 
fond of engaging in new and splendid under* 
takings, be himself accompanied Nearchus 
in bis navigation down the river. The ar- 
mament was indeed so great and magnificent, 
as deserved to be commanded by the conquer- 
or of Asia. It was composed of an army of 
a hundred and twenty thousand men, and 
two hundred elephants, and of a fleet of near 
two thousand vessels, various in burden and 
form; d on board of which one third of the 
troops embarked, while the remainder, march- 
ing in two divisions, one on the right, and the 
other on the left of the river, accompanied 
them in their progress. As they advanced, 
the nations on each side were either compelled 
or persuaded to submit. Retarded by the va- 
rious opeations in which this engaged him, as 
well as by the slow navigation of such a fleet 
as he conducted, Alexander was above nine 
months before he reached the ocean.* 

Alexander's progress in India, in this line 
of direction, was far more considerable than 
that which he made by the route we former- 
ly traced ; and when we attend to the va- 
rious movements of his troops, the number 
of cities which they took, and the different 
states which they subdued, he may be said 
not only to have viewed, but to have ex- 
plored, the countries through which he pass- 
ed. ThU part of India has been so little fre- 
i quented by Europeans in later times, that 
neither the position of places, nor their dis- 
tances, can be ascertained with the same accu- 
racy as in the interior provinces, or ever# in 
the Panjab. But from the researches of Ma- 
jor Rennell, carried on with no less discern- 
ment than industry, the distance of that place 
on the Hydaspes where Alexander fitted out 
bis fleet from the ocean, cannot be less than a 
thousand British miles. Of this extensive re- 
gion a considerable portion, particularly the 
upper Delta, stretching from the capital of 
the ancient Malli, now Moultan, to Patala, 
the modern Tatta, Is distinguished for its fer- 
tility and population, f 

Soon after he reached the ocean, Alexander, 
satisfied with having accomplished tills ardu- 
ous undertaking, led his army by land back 
to Persia. The command of the fleet, with a 
considerable body of troops on board of it, be 
left to Nearchus, who, after a coasting voy- 
age of aeven months, conducted it safely up 
the Persian' Gulf into the Euphrates, S 

In this manner did . Alexander first open 
the knowledge of India to the people of Eu- 
rope, and an extensive district of it was sur- 

* See Note VI. • Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1014. 

* Rennell, Mem. 68, dec. 

c PUn. Nat Hist Ub.vtc.f3, .See Note VII. 


veyed with greater accuracy than could have 
been expected from the short time be remain- 
ed in that country. Fortunately an exact 
account, not only of his military operations, 
but of every thing worthy of notice in the 
countries where they were carried on, was re- 
corded in the memoirs or journals of three of 
bis principal officers, Ptolemy the son of La- 
gus, Aristobulus, and Nearchus. The two 
former have not, indeed, reached our times ; 
but it is probable that the most important 
facts which they contained are preserved, as 
Arrian professes to have followed them as his 
guides in his History of the Expedition of 
Alexander ; 11 a work which, though composed 
long after Greece had lost its liberty, and in 
an age when genius and taste were on the de- 
cline, is not unworthy the purest times of At- 
tic literature. 

With respect to the general state of India, 
we learn from these writers, that, in the age 
of Alexander, though there was not establish- 
ed in it any powerful empire, resembling that 
which in modern times stretched its dominion 
from the Indus almost to Cape Comorin, it 
was, even then, formed into monarchies of 
considerable extent. The King of the Prasy 
was prepared, on the banks of the Ganges, 
to oppose the Macedonians, with an army of 
twenty thousand cavalry, two hundred thou- 
sand infantry, two thousand armed chariots, 
and a great number of elephants.! The ter- 
ritory of which Alexander constituted Porus 
the sovereign, is said to have contained seven 
distinct nations, and no fewer than two thou- 
sand towns. j Even in the most restricted 
sense that can be given to the Vague indefi- 
nite appellations of nations and towns, an idea 
is conveyed of a very great degree of popula- 
tion. As the fleet sailed down the river, the 
country on each side was found to be in no 
respect inferior to that of which the govern, 
ment was committed to Porus. 

It was likewise from the memoirs of the 
same officers that Europe derived its first au- 
thentic information concerning the climate, 
the soil, the productions, and the inhabitants 
of India ; and in a country where the man- 
ners, the customs, and even the dress of the 
people, are almost as permanent and invaria* 
ble as the face of nature itself, it is wonder* 
ful how exactly the descriptions given by A- 
lexander’s officers delineate what we now be- 
hold in India, at the distance of two thousand 
years. The stated change of seasons, now 
known by the name of Monsoons ; the period- 
ical rains j the swelling of the rivers ; the In- 
undations which these occasion ; the appear- 
ance of the country during their continuance, 
are particularly mentioned and described. 
No less accurate are the accounts which they 
have given of the inhabitants, their delicate 

i) Arrian, lib. L in proifcnio. 

« Diod. Sicul. lib. xvli. p. 232. 
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and slender form, their dark complexion, their 
black uncurled hair, their garments of cotton, 
their living entirely upon vegetable food, their 
division into separate tribes or casts t the mem- 
bers of which never intermarry, the custom 
of wives burning themselves with their de- 
ceased husbands, and many other particulars, 
in all which they perfectly resemble the mo- 
dern Hindoos. To enter into any detail with 
respect to these in this place would be prema- 
ture ; but as the subject, though curious and 
interesting, will lead unavoidably into dis- 
cussions not well suited to the nature of an 
historical work, I shall reserve my ideas con- 
cerning it for an Appendix, to be annexed to 
this Disquisition ; and hope they may contri- 
bute to throw some additional light upon the 
origin and nature of the commerce with In- 
dia. 

Much as the Western World was indebted 
for its knowledge of India to the expedition 
of Alexander, it was only a small portion of 
that vast continent which he explored. His 
operations did not extend beyond the modern 
province of Lahore, and the countries on the 
banks of the Indus, from Moultan to the sea. 
These, however, were surveyed with that de- 
gree of accuracy which I have already de- 
scribed ; and it is a circumstance not unwor- 
thy of notice, that this district of India which 
Europeans first entered, and with which they 
were best acquainted in ancient times, is now 
less known than almost any part of that con- 
tinent, k neither commerce nor war, to which, 
in every age, geography is chiefly indebted 
for its improvement, having led any nation 
of Europe to frequent or explore it. 

If an untimely death had not put a period 
to the reign of die Macedonian hero, India, 
we have reason to think, would have been 
more fully explored by the ancients, and the 
European dominion would have been esta- 
blished there two thousand years sooner. 
When Alexander invaded India, he had some- 
thing more in view than a transient incur- 
sion. It was his object to annex that exten- 
sive and opulent country to his empire ; and 
though the refractory spirit of his army oblig- 
ed him, at that time, to suspend the prosecu- 
tion of his plan, he was far from relinquishing 
it. To exhibit a general view of the mea- 
sures which he adopted for this purpose, and to 
point out their propriety and probable success, 
is not foreign from the subject of this Disqui- 
sition, and will convey a more just idea than 
is usually entertained, of the original genius 
and extent of political wisdom which distin- 
guished this illustrious man. 

When Alexander became master of the 
Persian empire, he early perceived that, with 
all the power of his hereditary dominions, 
reinforced by the troops which the ascendant 
he had acquired over the various states of 

k Rennell, Mem. 111. 


Greece might enable him to raise there, be 
could not hope to retain in subjection terri- 
tories so extensive and populous ; that, to ren- 
der his authority secure and permanent, it 
must be established in the affection of the na- 
tions which he had subdued, and maintained 
by their arms ; and that, in order to acquire 
this advantage, all distinctions between the 
victors and the vanquished must be abolished, 
and his European and Asiatic subjects must 
be incorporated and become one people, by 
obeying the same laws, and by adopting the 
same manners, institutions, and discipline. 

Liberal as this plan of policy was, and well 
adapted to accomplish what he had in view, 
nothing could be more repugnant to the ideas 
and prejudices of his countrymen. The 
Greeks had such an high opinion of the pre- 
eminence to which they were raised by civi- 
lization and science, that they seem hardly to 
have acknowledged the rest of mankind to be 
of the same species with themselves. To 
every other people they gave the degrading 
appellation of Barbarians ; and, in conse- 
quence of their own boasted superiority, they 
asserted a right of dominion over them, in the 
same manner (to use their own expression) as 
the soul has over the body, and men have 
over irrational animals. Extravagant as 
this pretension may now appear, it found ad- 
mission, to the disgrace of ancient philosophy, 
into all the schools. Aristotle, full of this 
opinion, in support of which he employs ar- 
guments more subtle than solid,! advised 
Alexander to govern the Greeks like subjects, 
and the Barbarians as slaves ; to consider the 
former as companions, the latter as creatures 
of an inferior nature. m But the sentiments 
of the pupil were more enlarged than those of 
hit master, and his experience in governing 
men taught the monarch what the speculative 
science of the philosopher did not discover. 
Soon after the victory at Arbela, Alexander 
himself, and, by bis persuasion, many of his 
officers, assumed the Persian dress, and con- 
formed to several of their customs. At the 
same time he encouraged the Persian nobles 
to imitate the manners of the Macedonians, 
to learn the Greek language, and to acquire a 
relish for the beauties of the elegant writers 
in that tongue, which were then universally 
studied and admired. In order to render the 
union more complete, he resolved to marry 
one of the daughters of Darius, and chose 
wives for a hundred of his principal officers 
in the most illustrious Persian families. 
Their nuptials were celebrated with great 
pomp and festivity, and with high exultation 
of the conquered people. In imitation of 
them, above ten thousand Macedonians, of 
inferior rank, married Persian women, to^acb 
of whom Alexander gave nuptial presents, 

* Aristot Polit. i. c. 3—7. 
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ai a testimony at bis approbation of their con- 
duct". 

But assiduously as Alexander laboured to 
unite his European and Asiatic subjects by 
the most indissoluble ties, he did not trust en- 
tirely to the success of that measure for the 
security of his new conquests. In every pro- 
vince which he subdued, he made choice of 
proper stations, where he built and fortified 
cities, in which he placed garrisons composed 
partly of such of the natives as conformed 
to the Grecian manners and discipline, and 
partly of such of his European subjects as 
were worn out with the fatigues of service, 
and wished for repose and a permanent esta- 
blishment. These cities were numerous, at.d 
served not only ns a chain of posts to keep 
open the communication between the different 
provinces of his dominions, but as places of 
strength to overawe and curb the conquered 
people. Thirty thousand of his new subjects, 
who had been disciplined in these cities, and 
armed after the European fashion, appeared 
before Alexander in Susa, and were formed 
by him into that compact solid body of infan- 
try, known by the name of the Phalanx, 
which constituted the strength of a Macedo- 
nian army. But in order to secure entire 
authority over this new corps, as well as to 
render it more effective, he appointed that 
every officer in it entrusted with command, 
either superior or subaltern, should be Euro- 
pean. As the ingenuity of mankind natu- 
rally has recourse in similar situations to the 
same expedients, the European powers, who 
now in their Indian territories employ nu- 
merous bodies of the natives in their service, 
have, in forming the establishment of these 
troops, adopted the same maxims; and, pro- 
bably without knowing it, have modelted 
their battalions of Sepoys upon the same 
principles as Alexander did his phalanx of 
Persians. 

The farther Alexander pushed his con- 
quests from the banks of the Euphrates, 
which may be considered as the centre of his 
dominions, he found it necessary to build and 
to fortify a greater number of cities. Several 
of these to the east and south of the Caspian 
Sea, are mentioned by ancient authors; and 
in India itself he founded two cities on the 
banka of the Hydaspes, and a third on the 
Acesines, both navigable rivers, which, after 
uniting their atreams, fall into the Indus . 0 
From the choice of such situations, it ia ob' 
vioua that he intended, by means of these ci- 
ties, to keep open a communication with In- 
dia, not only by land, but by sea. It was 
chiefly with a view to the Utter of these ob- 
jects (as I have already observed), that he ex- 
amined the navigation of the Indus with so 
much attention. With the same view, on his | 

” Arrian, Ub. viU e» 4. Plut da Fort. Alex. p. 304. 1 
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return to Susa, he in person surveyed the 
course of the Euphrates and Tigris, and gava 
directions to remove the cataracts or dams, 
which the ancient monarebs of Persia, induc- 
ed by a peculiar precept of their religion, 
which enjoined them to guard with the ut- 
most care against defiling any of the ele- 
ments, had constructed near the mouths of 
these rivers, in order to shut out their subjects 
from any access to the ocean. P By opening 
the navigation in this manner, he proposed, 
that the valuable commodities of India should 
be conveyed from the Persian Gulf into the 
interior parts of his Asiatic dominions, while 
by the Arabian Gulf they should be carried to 
Alexandria, and distributed to the rest of the 
world. 

Grand and extensive as these schemes were, 
the precautions employed, and the arrange- 
ments made for carrying them into execution, 
were bo various and so proper, that Alexander 
had good reason to entertain sanguine hopes 
of their proving successful. At the time when 
the mutinous spirit of his soldiers obliged him 
to relinquish his operations in India, he was 
not thirty years of age complete. At this 
enterprising period of life, a Prince of a spirit 
so active, persevering, and indefatigable, must 
have soon found means to resume a favourite 
measure, on which he had been long intent. 
If he had invaded India a second time, he 
would not, as formerly, have been obliged 
to force his way through hostile and unex- 
plored regions, opposed at every step by na- 
tions and tribes of barbarians, whose names 
had never reached Greece. All Asia, from 
the shores of the Ionian Sea to the banka 
of the Hyphasis, would then have been 
subject to his dominion ; and through that 
immense stretch of country he had establish- 
ed such a chain of cities, or fortified stations ,* 3 
that his armies might have continued their 
march with safety, and have found a regular 
succession of magazines provided for their 
subsistence. Nor would it have been diffi- 
cult for him to bring into the field forces suf- 
ficient to have achieved the conquest of a 
country so populous and extensive as India. 
Having armed and disciplined his subjects In 
the East like Europeans, they would have 
been ambitious to imitate and to equal tbsk 
instructors, and Alexander might have drawn 
recruits, not from his scanty domains in Mace- 
donia and Greece, but from the vast regions 
of Asia, which, in every age, has covered the 
earth, and astonished mankind with ita nu- 
merous armies. When at the head of such 
a formidable power he bad reached the con- 
fines of India, he might have entered it under 
circumstances very different from those in hia 
first expedition. He had secured a firm 
footing there, partly by means of the garri- 
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ton* that he left in the three cities which tie 
had built and fortified, and partly by his alli- 
ance with Taxiles and Porus. These two 
Indian Princes, won by Alexander’s humani- 
ty and beneficence, which, as they were virtues 
seldom displayed in the ancient mode of carry- 
ing on war, excited, of course, an higher de- 
gree of admiration and gratitude, had con- 
tinued steady in their attachment to the Mace- 
donians. Reinforced by their troops, and 
guided by their information as well as by the 
experience which he had acquired in his for- 
mer campaigns, Alexander must have made 
rapid progress in a country, where every in- 
vader, from his time to the present age, has 
proved successful. 

But this and all his other splendid schemes 
were terminated at once by his untimely death. 
In consequence of that, however, events took 
place, which illustrate and confirm the just- 
ness of the preceding speculations and conjee- 
tures, by evidence the most striking and satis- 
factory. When that great empire, which the 
superior genius of Alexander had kept united 
and in subjection, no longer felt his superin- 
tending control, it broke into pieces, and its 
various provinces were seized by his principal 
officers, and parcelled out among them. From 
ambition, emulation, and personal animosity, 
they soon turned their arms agai nst one another; 
and as several of the leaders were equally 
eminent for political abilities and for military 
skill, the contest was maintained long, and 
carried on with frequent vicissitudes of for- 
tune. Amidst the various convulsions and 
revolutions which these occasioned, it was 
found that the measures of Alexander, for the 
preservation of his conquests, had been con- 
certed with such sagacity, that, upon the final 
restoration of tranquillity, the Macedonian 
dominion continued to be established in every 
part of Asia, and not one province had shaken 
off' the yoke. Even India, the most remote 
of Alexander's conquests, quietly submitted 
to Pytho the son of Agenor, and afterwards 
to Seleucus, who successively obtained domi- 
nion over that part of Asia. Porus and Tax- 
iles notwithstanding the death of their bene- 
factor, neither declined submission to the au- 
thority of the Macedonians, nor made any at- 
tempt to recover independence. 

During the contests for power and superi- 
ority among the successors of Alexander, 
Seleucus, who, in every effort of enterprising 
ambition, was inferior to none of them, hav- 
ing rendered himself master of all the provinces 
of the Persian empire comprehended under 
the name of Upper Asia, considered those 
countries of India which bad been subdued 
by Alexander, as belonging to that portion 
of the Macedonian empire of which be was 
now the sovereign. Seleucus, like all the 
officers formed under Alexander, entertained 
such high ideas of the advantage* which might 
be derived from a commercial intercourse with 


India, as induced him to march into that 
country, partly with a view of establishing his 
own authority there, and partly in order to 
curb Sandracottus, who having lately acquir- 
ed the sovereignty of the Prasij, a powerful 
nation on the banks of the Ganges, threaten- 
ed to attack the Macedonians, whose Indian 
territories bordered on his dominions. Un- 
fortunately no account of this expedition, 
which seems to have been splendid and suc- 
cessful, has reached our times. All we know 
of it is, that he advanced considerably beyond 
the utmost boundary of Alexander’s progress 
in India/ and would probably have proceed- 
ed much farther, if he had not been constrain- 
ed to stop short in his career, in order to op- 
pose Antigonus, who was preparing to invade 
his dominions at the head of a formidable 
army. Before he began his march towards 
the Euphrates, he concluded a treaty with 
Sandracottus; in consequence of which, that 
monarch quietly retained the kingdom he had 
acquired. But the powers and possessions 
of the Macedonians seem to have remained 
unimpared during the reign of Seleucus, 
which terminated forty-two years after the 
death of Alexander. 

With a view of cultivating a friendly inter- 
course with Sandracottus, Seleucus made 
choice of Megasthenes, an officer who, from 
his having accompanied Alexander in his ex- 
pedition into India, had some knowledge of 
the state of the country, and the manners of 
its inhabitants, and sent him as his ambassa- 
dor to Pulibothra . 3 In this famous capital of 
the Prasij, situated on the banks of the Gan- 
ges, Megasthenes resided several years, and 
was probably the first European who ever be- 
held that mighty river, far superior to any of 
the ancient continent in magnitude/ and no 
less distinguished by the fertility of tfie coun- 
tries through which it flows. This journey of 
Megasthenes to Palibothra made Europeans 
acquainted with a large extent of country, of 
which they had not hitherto any knowledge; 
for Alexander did not advance farther towards 
the south-east than that part of the river Hydra- 
otes or Rauvee, where the modern city of La- 
hore is situated ; and Palibothra, the site of 
which, as it is a capital position in the geography 
of ancient India, I have investigated will) the 
utmost attention, appears to me the same with 
that of the modern city of Allahabad, at the 
confluence of the two great rivers, Jumna and 
Ganges . 11 As the road from Lahore to Alla- 
habad runs through some of the most culti- 
vated and opulent provinces of India, the 
more the country was explored, the idea of 
its value rose higher. Accordingly, what 
Megasthenes observed during his progress 
to Palibothra, and his residence there, made 
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such an impression upon bis own mind, as 
induced him to publish an ample account of 
India, in order to make his countrymen more 
thoroughly acquainted with its importance. 
From his writings, the ancients seetn to have 
derived almost all their knowledge of the in- 
terior state of India, and from comparing 
the three most ample accounts of it, by Dio- 
dorus Siculus, Strabo, and Arrian, they ap- 
pear manifestly, from their near resemblance, 
to be a transcript of his words. But, unfor- 
tunately, Megasthenes was so fond of the 
marvellous that he mingled with the truths 
which he related many extravagant fictions ; 
and to him may be traced up the fabulous 
tales of men with ears so large that they could 
wrap themselves up in them, of others with a 
single eye, without mouths, without noses, 
with long feet, and toes turned backwards ; 
of people only three spans in height, of wild 
men with heads in the shape of a wedge, of 
ants as large as foxes, that dug up gold, and 
many other things no less wonderful/ The 
extracts from his narrative, which have been 
transmitted to us by Strabo, Arrian, and other 
writers, seem not to be entitled to credit, un- 
less when they are supported by internal evi- 
dence, and confirmed by the testimony of o- 
ther ancient authors, or when they coincide 
with the experience of modern times. His 
account, however, of the dimensions and geo- 
graphy of India, is curious and accurate. 
His description of the power and opulence of 
the Prasij perfectly resembles that which 
might have been given of some of the greater 
states in the modern Indostan, before the es- 
tablishment of the Mahomedan or European 
power in India, and is consonant to the ac- 
counts which Alexander had received con- 
cerning that people. He was informed, as 
has been already mentioned, that they were 
prepared to oppose him on the banks of the 
Ganges, with an artny consisting of twenty 
thousand cavalry, two hundred thousand in- 
fantry, and two thousand armed chariots ; w 
and Megasthenes relates, that he had an au- 
dience of Sandracottus in a place where he 
was encamped with an army of four hundred 
thousand men.* The enormous dimensions 
which he assigns to Palibothra, of no less than 
ten miles in length and two in breadth, and 
surrounded by walls in which there were five 
hundred and seventy towers, and sixty.four 
gates, would probably have been ranked by 
Europeans among the wonders which he de- 
lighted to relate, if they were not now well 
acquainted with the rambling manner in which 
the cities of India were built, and did not 
know with certainly, that both in former and 
in the present times, it might boast of cities 
still more extensive, f 
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This embassy of Magasthenes to Saudracot- 
tus, and another of Diamachus to his son and 
successor AUitrochidas, are the last transac- 
tions of the Syrian monarchs with India of 
which we have any account. 2 Nor can we 
either fix with accuracy the time, or describe 
the manner in which their possessions in In- 
dia were wrested from them. It is probable 
that they were obliged to abandon that coun- 
try soon after the death of Seleucus.* 

But though the great monarchs of Syria 
lost, about tins period, those provinces in In- 
dia which had been subject to their dominion, 
the Greeks in a smaller kingdom, composed 
of some fragments of Alexander's empire, 
still maintained an intercourse with India, 
and even made some considerable acquisition 
of territory there. This was the kingdom of 
Bactria, originally subject to Seleucus, but 
wrested from his son or grandson, and ren- 
dered an independent state, about sixty-nine 
years after the death of Alexander. Con- 
cerning the transactions of this kingdom, we 
must rest satisfied with gleaning a few im- 
perfect hints in ancient authors. From them 
we learn that its commerce with India was 
great; that the conquests of the Bactrian 
kings in that country were more extensive 
than those of Alexander himself, and parti- 
cularly that they recovered possession of the 
district near the mouth of the Indus, which 
he had subdued. b Each of the six princes 
who reigned in Bactria carried on military 
operations in India with such success, that 
they penetrated far into the interior part of 
the country, and, proud of the conquests 
which they had made, as well as of the ex- 
tensive dominions over which they reigned, 
some of them assumed the lofty title of Great 
King , which distinguished the Persian mo- 
narchs in the days of their highest splendour. 
But we should not have known how long 
this kingdom of Bactria subsisted, or in what 
manner it terminated, if M. de Guignes had 
not called in the historians of China to sup- 
ply the defects of the Greek and Roman 
writers. By them we ore informed, that, 
about one hundred and twenty-six years be- 
fore the Christian era, a powerful horde of 
Tartars, pushed from their native seats on the 
confines of China, and obliged to move to- 
wards the west by the pressure of a more nu- 
merous body that rolled on behind them, 
passed the Jaxartes, and, pouring in upon 
Bactria, like an irresistible torrent, over- 
whelmed that kingdom, and put an end to 
the dominion of the Greeks there, 6 after it 
had been established near one hundred and 
thirty years. d 

From this time, until the close of the fif. 

* See Note XV. • Justin, lib. xv. e. 4. 

fc Strabo, lib. xi. 786. D. i lib. xv. 1006. B. Justin, 
lib. xli. c. 4. Bayer, Hist. Regtii Orsecor. Bactriaui, 
passim. 

• Mem. de Literal, tom. xxv. p. 17, 6us 

s See Note, XVI, 
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teenth century, when the Portuguese, by 
doubling the Ca£e of Good Hope, opened a 
new communication with the East, and car- 
ried their victorious arms into every part of 
India, no European power acquired territory, 
or established its dominion there. During 
this long period, of more than sixteen hun* 
dred years, all schemes of conquest in India 
seem to have been totally relinquished, and 
nothing more was aimed at by any nation, 
than to secure an intercourse of trade with 
that opulent country. 

It was in Egypt that the seat of this inter- 
course was established; and it is not without 
surprise that we observe how soon and how 
regularly the commerce with the east came 
to be carried on by that channel in which the 
sagacity of Alexander destined it to flow. 
Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, as soon ns he 
took possession of Egypt, established the seat 
of government in Alexandria. By some ex- 
ertions of authority, and many acts of liber- 
ality, but chiefly by the fame of his mild 
and equal administration, he drew such a 
number of inhabitants to this favourite resi- 
dence, that it soon became a populous and 
wealthy city. As Ptolemy deserved, and 
had possessed the confidence of Alexander 
more perfectly than any of his officers, he 
knew well that his chief object in founding 
Alexandria was to secure the advantages a- 
rising from the trade with India. A long 
and prosperous reign was favourable to the 
prosecution of that object, and though ancient 
authors have not enabled us to trace the steps 
which the first Ptolemy took for this purpose, 
we have a striking evidence of his extraordi- 
nary attention to naval affairs, in his erecting 
a light-house on the island of Pharos, at the 
mouth of the harbour of Alexandria,® a work 
of such magnificence as to be reckoned one of 
the seven wonders of the world. With respect 
to the commercial arrangements of his son 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, we have more perfect 
information. In order to bring the trade with 
India (which began to revive at Tyre, its an- 
cient station f ) to centre in Alexandria, he 
set about forming a canal, an hundred cubits 
in breadth, and thirty cubits in depth, between 
Arsinoe on the Red Sea, not far from the si- 
tuation of the modern Suez, and the Peleusi- 
ac or eastern branch of the Nile, by means of 
which the productions of India might have 
been conveyed to that capital wholly by water. 
But either on account of some danger appre- 
hended from completing it, that work was 
never finished ; or from the slow and danger- 
ous navigation towards the northern extremi- 
ty of the Red Sea, this canal was found to be 
of so little use, that, in order to facilitate the 
communication with India, he built a city on 
the west coast of that sea, almost under the 
Tropic, to which he gave the name of Bere« 

• Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 1140. C. 

t Ibid. hh. xvi. 1089. A 
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nice.* This new city soon became the staple 
of the trade with India. h From Berenice 
the goods were transported by land to Coptos, 
a city three miles distant from the Nile, but 
which had a communication with that river 
by a navigable canal, of which there are still 
some remains,! and thence carried down the 
stream to Alexandria. The distance between 
Berenice and Coptos was, according to Pliny, 
two hundred and fifty-eight Roman miles, 
and the road lay through the desert of The- 
bais, almost entirely destitute of water. But 
the attention of a powerful monarch made pro- 
vision for supplying this want, by searching 
for springs ; and wherever these were found, 
he built inns, or more probably in the eastern 
style caravanseras, for the accommodation of 
merchants.j In this channel the intercourse 
between the East- and West continued to be 
carried on during two hundred and fifty years, 
as long as Egypt remained an independent 
kingdom. 

The ships destined for India took their de- 
parture from Berenice, and sailing, according 
to the ancient mode of navigation, along the 
Arabian shore to the promontory Syagrus 
(now Cape Rasalgate), held their course a- 
long the coast of Persia, either directly to Pat- 
tala (now Tatta), at the head of the lower 
Delta of the Indus, or to some other empo- 
rium on the west coast of India. To this 
part of India, which Alexander had visited 
and subdued, the commerce under the pro* 
tection of the Egyptian monarchs seems to 
have been confined for a considerable time. 
Afterwards a more convenient course was fol- 
lowed, and from Cape Rasalgate vessels sail- 
ed in a direct course to Zizerus. This, ac- 
cording to M. de Montesquieu,* was the 
kingdom of Sigertes, on the sea-cost adjacent 
to the mouth of the Indus, conquered by the 
Greek monarchs of Bactria ; according to 
Major Rennel,l it was a port on the northern 
part of the Malabar coast. Ancient authors 
huve not conveyed such information as will 
enable us to pronounce with certainty which 
of these two opposite opinions is best found- 
ed. Nor can wo point out with accuracy, 
what were the other ports in India which the 
merchants from Berenice frequented, when 
that trade was first opened. As they sailed 
in vessels of small burden, which crept timid- 
ly along the coast, it is probable that their voy- 
ages were circumscribed within very narrow li- 
mits, and that, under the Ptolemies, no consi- 
derble progress was made in the discovery of 
India. 

From this monopoly of the commerce by 
sea between the East and West, which Egypt 

g Strabo, lib. xvil. 1156. D. Plin. Nat Hist lib. vL 
c. 29. 

h See Note XVII. 

i D’Anville, Mem. de l'Egyptc, p. 21. 

i Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 1157. D. ; 1169. 

* L’Eaprit des Loix, lib. xxi. c. 7« 

i Introduce p. xxxvii “ See Note XVIII. 
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long enjoyed, it derived that extraordinary 
degree of opulence and power for which it 
waa conspicuous. In modern times, ac- 
quainted with the vigilant and enterprising 
activity of commercial rivalship, there is 
hardly any circumstance in ancient story 
which appears more surprising, than that the 
sovereigns of Egypt should have been per- 
mitted to engross this lucrative trade without 
competition, or any attempt to wrest it out 
of their hands ; especially as the powerful mo- 
narchs of Syria might, from the Persian 
Gulf, have carried on an intercourse with the 
same parts of India, by a shorter and safer 
course of navigation. Different considera- 
tions seem to have induced them so tamely 
to relinquish all the obvious advantages of 
this commerce. The Kings of Egypt, by 
their attention to maritime affairs, had form- 
ed a powerful fleet, which gave them such de- 
cided command of the sea, that they could have 
crushed with ease any rival in trade. No 
commercial intercourse seems ever to have 
been carried on by sea between Persia and 
India. The Persians had such an insupera- 
ble aversion to that element, or were so much 
afraid of foreign invasion, that their monarebs 
(as I have already observed) obstructed the 
navigation of the great rivers, which gave ac- 
cess to the interior parts of the country, by 
artificial works. As their subjects, however, 
were no less desirous than the people around 
them to possess the valuable productions and 
elegant manufactures of India, these were 
conveyed to all the part9 of their extensive 
dominions by land carriage. The commodi- 
ties destined for the supply of the northern 
provinces, were transported on camels from 
the banks of the Indus to those of the Oxus, 
down the stream of which they were carried 
to the Caspian Sea, and distributed, partly by 
land carriage, and partly by navigable rivers, 
through the different countries, bounded on 
one band by the Caspian and on the other by 
the Euxine Sea. n The commodities of India, 
intended for the southern and interior pro- 
vinces, proceeded by land from the Caspian 
gates to some of the great rivers, by which 
they were circulated through every part of 
the country. This was the ancient mode of 
intercourse with India, while the Persian em- 
pire was governed by its native princes ; and 
it has been observed in every age, that when 
any branch of commerce has got into a cer- 
tain channel, although it may be neither the 
most proper nor the most commodious one, 
it requires long time and considerable efforts, 
to give it a different direction. 0 

To all these reasons for suffering the mo- 
narch* of Egypt to continue in the undisturb- 
ed possession oJf the trade with India by sea, 
another may be added. Many of the an- 

• Strabo, fib. ail. 776* D. Plin. Nat Hist lib. vl. 
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• Sm Note XIX. 


eients, by an error in geography extremely 
unaccountable, and in which they persisted, 
notwithstanding repeated opportunities of ob- 
taining more accurate information, believed 
the Caspian Sea to be a branch of the great 
Northern Ocean, and the Kings of Syria 
might hope by that means to open a commu- 
nication with Europe, and to circulate through 
it the valuable productions of the East, with- 
out intruding into those seas, tbe navigation 
of which the Egyptian monarebs seemed to 
consider as their exclusive right. This idea 
had been early formed by tbe Greeks, when 
they became masters of Asia. Seleucus Ni- 
cator, the first and most sagacious of tbe 
Syrian Kings, at the time when be waa as- 
sassinated, entertained thoughts of forming a 
junction between the Caspian and Euxine 
Seas by a canal ;P and if this could have been 
effected, his subjects, besides the extension of 
their trade in Europe, might have supplied 
all the countries in the north of Asia, on the 
coast of the Euxine Sea, as well as many of 
those which stretch eastward from the Cas- 
pian, with tbe productions of India. Aa 
those countries, though now thinly inhabited 
by a miserable race of men, destitute of in- 
dustry and of wealth, were in ancient times 
extremely populous, and filled with great and 
opulent cities, this must have been considered 
as a branch of commerce of such magnitude 
and value, as to render the securing of it an 
object worthy the attention of tbe moat 
powerful monarch. 

But while the monarebs of Egypt and Sy* 
ria laboured with emulation and ardour to se- 
cure to their subjects all tbe advantages of the 
Indian trade, a potter arose in the West which 
proved fatal to both. The Romans, by the 
vigour of their military institutions, and the 
wisdom of their political conduct, having ren- 
dered themselves masters of all Italy and 
Sicily [a. c. 55 .] soon overturned tbe rival 
republic of Carthage, subjected Macedonia 
and Greece, extended their dominion over 
Syria, and at last turned their victorious arms 
against Egypt, the only kingdom remaining 
of those established by the successors of 
Alexander the Great After a aeries of e- 
vents which belong not to tbe subject of this 
Disquisition, Egypt was annexed to tbe Ro- 
man empire, and reduced into tbe form of a 
Roman province by Augustus [a. c. 80.] 
Aware of its great importance, he, with that 
provident sagacity which distinguishes bis 
character, not only reserved it as one of the 
provinces subject immediately to imperial au~ 
thority, but by various precautions, well known 
to every scholar, provided for its security. 
This extraordinary solicitude teems to have 
proceeded not only from considering Egypt 
as one of the chief granaries on which the Ca- 
pitol depended for subsistence, hut as tha 
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•oat of that lucrative commerce which had 
enabled its ancient- monarchs to amass such 
enormous wealth as excited the admiration 
and envy of other princes, and produced, when 
brought into the treasury of the empire, a 
considerable alteration, both in the value of 
property and the state of manners, in Rome 
itself. 


SECTION II. 

Intercourse with India, from the Establishment 
of the Roman Dominion in Egyjit, to the Con- 
quest of that Kingdom by the Makomedans. 

UPON the conquest of Egypt by the Romans, 
and the reduction of that kingdom to a pro. 
vince of their empire, the trade with India 
continued to be carried on in the same mode 
under their powerful protection. Rome, en- 
riched with the spoils and the tribute of al- 
most all the known world, had acquired a 
taste for luxuries of every kind. Among 
people of this description, the productions of 
India have always been held in the highest 
estimation. The capital of the greatest em- 
pire ever established in Europe, filled with 
citizens who had now no occupation but to 
enjoy and dissipate the wealth accumulated 
by their ancestors, demanded every thing ele- 
gant, rare, or costly, w hich that remote region 
could furnish, in order to support its pomp, 
or heighten its pleasures. To supply this 
demand, new and extraordinary efforts be- 
came requisite, and the commerce with In- 
dia increased to a degree, which (as I have 
observed in another place®) will appear asto- 
nishing even to the present age, in w hich that 
branch of trade has been extended far beyond 
the practice or conception of any former 
period. 

Besides the Indian commodities imported 
into the capital of the empire from Egypt, the 
Romans received an additional supply of them 
by another mode of conveyance. From the 
earliest times, there seems to have been some 
communication between Mesopotamia, and 
other provinces on the banks of the Euphrates, 
and those parts of Syria and Palestine which i 
lay near the Mediterranean. The migration 
of Abram from Ur, of the Chaldees from 
Sichem in the land of Canaan, is an instance 
of this/ The journey through the desert 
which separated these countries, was much 
facilitated by its affording one station abound- 
ing with water, and capable of cultivation. 
At the intercourse increased, the possession 
of this station became an object of so much 
importance, that Solomon, when he turned 
hit mention towards the extension of com- 
merce among his subjects, built a fenced city 
there/ Its Syrian name of Tadmor iu the 
wilderness, and its Greek one of Palmyra , are 

■ Hist of America, voJL i. p. 28. 

t 1 Kings, lx. 18. 2 Chron. viii. iv. 

• Genes, xi. xii. 


both descriptive of its situation in a spot a- 
dorned with palm-trees. This is not only 
plentifully supplied with water, but surround- 
ed by a portion of fertile land, which (though 
of no great extent) renders it a delightful habi- 
tation in the midst of barren sands and an 
inhospitable desert. Its happy position, at 
the distance of eighty-five miles from the 
river Euphrates, and about one hundred and 
seventeen miles from the nearest coast of the 
Mediterranean/ induced its inhabitants to 
enter with ardour into the trade of conveying 
commodities from one of these to the other. 
As the most valuable productions of India, 
brought up the Euphrates from the Persian 
Gulf, are of such small bulk as to bear the 
expense of a long land-carriage, this trade 
soon became so considerable, that the opu- 
lence and power of Palmyra increased rapid- 
ly. Its government was of the form which 
is best suited to the genius of a commercial 
city, republican ; and from the peculiar ad- 
vantages of its situation, as well as the spirit of 
its inhabitants, it long maintained its inde- 
pendence, though surrounded by powerful 
and ambitious neighbours. Under the Sy- 
rian monarchs descended from Seleucus, it 
attained to its highest degree of splendour 
and wealth, one great source of which seemB 
to have been the supplying their subjects with 
Indian commodities. When Syria submit- 
ted to the irresistible arms of Rome, Pal- 
myra continued upwards of two centuries 
a free state, and its friendship was court- 
ed with emulation and solicitude by the Ro- 
mans, and (heir rivals for empire the Par- 
thians. That it traded with both, and par- 
ticularly that from it Rome, as well as other 
parts of the empire, received the productions 
of India, we learn from Appian, an author of 
good credit/ But in tracing the progress of 
the commerce of the ancients with the East, 
I should not have ventured, upon his single 
testimony, to mention this among the chan- 
nels of note in which it was carried on, if a 
singular discovery, for which we are indebted 
to the liberal curiosity and enterprising spirit 
of our own countrymen, did not confirm and 
illustrate what he relates. Towards the close 
of the last century, some gentlemen of the 
English factory at Aleppo, incited by what 
they heard in the East concerning the won- 
derful ruins of Palmyra, ventured, notwith- 
standing the fatigue and danger of a journey 
through the desert, to visit them. To their 
astonishment they beheld a fertile spot, of 
some miles in extent, arising like an island 
out of a vast plain of sand, covered with 
the remains of temples, porticoes, aqueducts, 

4 In a former edition, I stated the distance of Pal- 
myra from the Euphrates at sixty miles, and fTom 
the Mediterranean at two hundred and three miles. 
Into these errors 1 was led by M. D'Anville, who, in his 
Memoire sur 1’Euphrate et Ie Tigris, a work published 
in old age, did not retain his wonted accuracy. From 
information communicated by Mq)or Renneli, 1 have 
substituted the true distances. 

• Appian. de Bello Civil, lib. v. p. 1076. edit. TolUi. 
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and other public works, which, in magnifi- 
cence and splendour, and some of them in 
elegance, were not unworthy of Athens or 
of Rome in their most prosperous state. 
Allured by their description of them, about 
sixty years thereafter, a party of more en- 
lightened travellers, having reviewed the ruins 
of Palmyra with greater attention and more 
scientific skill, declared that what they beheld 
there exceeded the most exalted ideas which 
they had formed concerning it.f 

From both these accounts, as well as from 
recollecting the extraordinary degree of power 
to which Palmyra had attained, when Egypt, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and a considerable part 
of Asia Minor, were conquered by its arms ; 
when Odenatus, its chief magistrate, was de- 
corated with the imperial purple, and Zeno- 
bia contended for the dominion of the East 
with Rome under one of its most warlike 
Emperors, it is evident that a state which 
could derive little importance from its origi- 
nal territory, must have owed its aggrandise- 
ment to the opulence acquired by extensive 
commerce. Of this the Indian trade was un- 
doubtly the most considerable and most luc- 
rative branch. But it is a cruel mortifica- 
tion, in searching for what is instructive in the 
history of past limes, to find that the exploits 
of conquerors who have desolated the earth, 
and the freaks of tyrants who have rendered 
nations unhappy, are recorded with minute 
and often disgusting accuracy, while the dis- 
covery of useful arts, and the progress of the 
most beneficial branches of commerce, are 
passed over in silence, and suffered to sink 
into oblivion. 

After the conquest of Palmyra by Aureli- 
an, trade never revived there. At present a 
few miserable huts of beggarly Arabs are 
scattered in the courts of its stately temples, 
or deform its elegant porticoes ; and exhibit 
an humiliating contrast to its ancient magni- 
ficence. 

But while the merchants of Egypt and Sy- 
ria exerted their activity in order to supply 
the increasing demands of Rome for Indian 
commodities, and vied with each other in their 
efforts, the eagerness of gain (as Pliny ob- 
serves) brought India itself nearer to the rest of 
the world. In the course of their voyages to 
that country, the Greek and Egyptian pilots 
could not fail to observe the regular shifting 
of the periodical winds or monsoons, and how 
steadily they continued to blow during one 
part of the year from the east, and during the 
other from the west. Encouraged by attend- 
ing to this circumstance, Hipalus, the com- 
mander of a ship engaged in the Indian trade, 
ventured, about fourscore years after Egypt 
was annexed to the Roman empire, to relin- 
quish the slow and circuitous course which I 
have described, and, stretching boldly from 
the mouth of the Arabian Gulf across the 
ocean, was carried by the western monsoon to 
t Wood's Ruins of Palmyra, p. 57- 


Mu tiris, a harbour in that part of India now 
known by the name of the Malabar coast 
This route to India was held to be a dis- 
covery of such importance, that, in order to 
perpetuate the memory of the inventor, the 
name of Hippalus was given to the wind 
which enabled him to perform the voyage.? 
As this was one of the greatest efforts of na- 
vigation in the ancient world, and opened the 
best communication by sea between the East 
and West that was known for fourteen hun- 
dred years, it merits a particular description* 
Fortunately Pliny has enabled us to give it 
wich a degree of accuracy, which can seldom 
be attained in tracing the naval or commer- 
cial operations of the ancients. From Alex- 
andria (he observes) to Juliopolis is two 
miles ; there the cargo destined for India is 
embarked on the Nile, and is carried to Cop- 
tos, which is distant three hundred and three 
miles, and the voyage is usually accomplished 
in twelve days. From Coptos goods are con- 
voyed by land carriage to Berenice on the A- 
rabian Gulf, halting at different stations, re- 
gulated according to the conveniency of wa- 
tering. The distance between these cities is 
two hundred and fifty-eight miles. On ac- 
count of the heat, the caravan travels only 
during the night, and the journey is finished 
on the the twelfth day. From Berenice ships 
take their departure about midsummer, and in 
thirty days reach Ocelis (Gella) at the mouth 
of the Arabian Gulf, or Cane (Cape Farta- 
que) on the coast of Arabia Felix. Thence 
they sail, in forty days, to Musiris, the first 
emporium in India. They begin their voy- 
age homewards early in the Egyptian month 
Thibi, which answers to our December; they 
sail with a north-east wind, and, when they 
enter the Arabian Gulf, meet with a south or 
south-west wind, and thus complete the voy- 
age in less than a year.h 

The account which Pliny gives of Musiris, 
and of Barace, another harbour not for dis- 
tant, which was likewise frequented by.the 
ships from Berenice, as being both so incom- 
modious for trade, on account of the shallow- 
ness of the ports, that it became necessary to 
discharge and take in the cargoes in small 
boats, does not enable us to fix their position 
with perfect accuracy. This description ap- 
plies to many ports on the Malabar coast ; 
but, from two circumstances mentioned by 
him, one, that they are not far distant from 
Cottonara, the country which produces pep- 
per in great abundance ; and the other, that 
in sailing towards them, the course lay near 
Nitrias, the station of the pirates; I adopt 
the opinion of Major Renneli, that they were 
situated somewhere between Goa and TiUi- 
cherry, and that probably the modern Meer- 
zaw or Merjee is the Musiris of the ancients, 
and Barcelore their Barace. i 

c Perip. Mar. Erythr. p. 31 
s Piin. Nat. Hitt lib. vu C. 85. Sea Note XJfe 
i lntrod. p. xxxvii. 
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At In these two ports was the principal 
staple of the trade between Egypt and India, 
when in its most flourishing state, this seems to 
be the proper place for inquiring into the na- 
ture of the commerce which the ancients, 
particularly the Romans, carried on with that 
country, and for enumerating the commodi- 
ties most in request which they imported from 
it. But as the operations of commerce, and 
the mode of regulating it, were little attend- 
ed to in those states of antiquity of whose 
transactions we have any accurate knowledge, 
their historians hardly enter into any detail 
concerning a subject of such subordinate im- 
portance in their poiitical system ; and it is 
mostly from brief hints, detached facts, and 
incidental observations, that we can gather 
information concerning it* j 

In every age it has been a commerce of 
luxury, rather than of necessity, which has 
been carried on between Europe and India. 
Its elegant manufactures, spices, and preci- 
ous stones, are neither objects of desire to na- 
tions of simple manners, nor are such nations 
possessed of wealth sufficient to purchase 
them. But at the time the Romans became 
masters of the Indian trade, they were not 
only (as has already been observed) in that 
stage of society when men are eager to ob- 
tain every thing that can render the enjoy- 
ment of life more exquisite, or add to its 
splendour, but they had acquired all the fan- 
tastic tastes formed by the caprice and extra- 
vagance of wealth. They were, of conse- 
quence, highly delighted with those new ob- 
jects of gratification with which India sup- 
plied them in such abundance. The produc- 
tions of that country, natural as well as arti- 
ficial, seem to have been much the same in 
that age as in the present. But the taste of 
the Romans in luxury differed, in many re- 
spects, from that of modern times ; and, of 
course, their demands from India differed 
considerably from ours. 

In order to convey an idea of their de- 
mands as complete as possible, I shall, in the 
first place, make some observations on the 
three great articles of general importation 
from India. 1. Spices and aromatics. 2. 
Precious stones and pearls. S. Silk. And 
then I shall give some account (as far bb I 
can venture to do it from authentic informa- 
tion) of the assortment of cargoes, both out- 
ward and homeward bound, for the vessels 
fitted out at Berenice to different ports of In- 
dia. 

L Spices and Aromatics. From the mode 
of religious worship in the heathen world ; 
from the incredible number of their deities, 
and of the temples consecrated to them, the 
consumption of frankincense and other aro- 
matics, which were used in every sacred func- 
tion, must have been very great But tbe 
vanity of men occasioned a greater consump- 
J Set Note XXI. 


tion of these fragrant substances than their 
piety. It was the custom of tbe Romans to 
burn the bodies of their dead ; and they 
deemed it a display of magnificence to cover, 
not only the body, but the funeral pile on 
which it wa9 laid, with the most costly spices. 
At the funeral of Sylla, two hundred and ten 
burdens of spices were strewed upon the pile. 
Nero is reported to have burnt a quantity of 
cinnamon and cassia at the funeral of Pap- 
poea, greater than tbe countries from which 
it was imported produced in one year. We 
consume in heaps these precious subtances 
with the carcases of the dead (says Pliuy) : 
We offer them to the gods only in grains. * 
It was not from India, I am aware, but from 
Arabia, that aromatics were first imported in- 
to Europe ; and some of them, particularly 
frankincence, were productions of that coun- 
try. But the Arabians were accustomed, to- 
gether with spices of native growth, to fur 
nish foreign merchants with others of higher 
value, which they brought from India, and 
the regions beyond it. The commercial in- 
tercourse of the Arabians with the eastern 
parts of Asia, was not only early, but consi- 
derable. By means of their trading caravans, 
they conveyed into their own country aH the 
valuable productions of the East, among 
which spices held a chief place. In every 
ancient account of Indian commodities, spices 
and aromatics of various kinds form a princi- 
pal article. 1 Some authors assert that the 
greater part of those purchased in Arabia 
were not the growth of that country, but 
brougbt from India. m That this assertion 
was well founded, appears from what ha* 
been observed in modern times. The frank*, 
incence of Arabia, though reckoned the pecu* 
liar and most precious production of tbe 
country, is much inferior in quality to that 
imported into it from the East; and it is 
chiefly with the latter that the Arabians at 
present supply the extensive demands of va- 
rious provinces of Asia for this commodity. 11 
It is upon good authority, then, that I have 
mentioned the importation of spices as one of 
tbe most considerable brandies of ancient 
commerce with India* In tbe Augustan age* 
an entire street in Rome seems to have been 
occupied by those who sold frankincence, 
pepper, and other aromatics. 0 

II* Precious Stones, together with which 
pearls may be classed, seem to be tbe article 
next in value imported by the Romans from 
the East. As these have no pretension to be 
of any real use, their value arises entirely 
from their beauty and their rarity, and evea 
when estimated most moderately, is always 
high. But among nations far advanced id 

* Nat. Hist lib. xfl. c. I& 

» Peri pi. Mar. Kryth. p. 11, t8* Strabo, Mb. 1L p 
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luxury, when they ere deemed not only orna- 
ments, but marks of distinction, the vain and 
the opulent vie so eagerly with one another 
for the possession of them, that they rise in 
price to an exorbitant and almost incredible 
height* Diamonds, though the art of cut' 
ting them was imperfectly known to the an- 
cients, held an high place in estimation a- 
mong them, as well as among us. The com- 
parative value of other precious stones varied 
according to the diversity of tastes and the ca- 
price of fashion. The immense number of | 
them mentioned by Pliny, and the laborious 
care with which he describes and arranges 
tbem,P will astonish, I should suppose, the 
most skilful lapidary or jeweller of modern 
times, and shows the high request in which 
they were held by the Homans. 

But among all the articles of luxury, the 
Romans seem to have given the preference to 
pearls. q Persons of every rank purchased 
them with eagerness ; they were worn on e- 
very part of dress ; and there is such a differ- 
ence, both in size and in value, among pearls, 
that while such as were large and of superior 
lustre adorned the wealthy and the great, 
smaller ones and of inferior quality gratified 
the vanity of persons in more humble stations 
Of life. Julius Caesar presented Servilia, the 
mother of Brutus, with a pearl, for which he 
paid forty-eight thousand four hundred and 
fifty-seven pounds. The famous pearl ear- 
rings of Cleopatra were in value one hundred 
and sixty-one thousand four hundred and 
fifty-eight pounds. r PreciouB stones, it is 
true, as well as pearls, were found not only 
in India, but in many different countries, and 
all were ransacked in order to gratify the 
pride of Rome. India, however, furnished 
the chief part, and its productions were al- 
lowed to be most abundant, diversified, and 
valuable. 

III. Another production of India in great 
demand at Rome was silk ; and when we re- 
collect the variety of elegant fabrics into which 
it may be formed, and how much these have 
added to the splendour of dress and furniture, 
we cannot wonder at its being held in such 
estimation by luxurious people. The price it 
bore was exorbitant ; but it was deemed a 
dress too expensive and too delicate for men , 8 
and was appropriated wholly to w omen of emi- 
nent rank and opulence. This, however, did 
net render the demand for it less eag er, es- 
pecially after the example of the dissolute 
EUgabalus introduced the use of it among 
the other sex, and accustomed men to the dis- 
grace (as the severity of ancient ideas ac- 
quitted it) Of woaring this effeminate garb. 
Two Circumstances concerning the traffic of | 
rftlk among the Romans merit observation. 
Contrary to what usually takes place in the 

> Nat. Hist. lib. xxxvii. t See Note XXII. 

r Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. ix. c. 35. See Note XX11I. 

• Tacit Anaal. Mb. U. e. 33. 


operations of trade, the more general use of 
that commodity seems not to have increased 
the quantity imported, in such proportion as 
to answer the growing demand for it, and the 
price of silk was not reduced during the 
course of two hundred and fifty years from 
the time of its being first known in Rome. 
In the reign of Aurelian, it still continued to 
he valued at its weight in gold. This, it is 
probable, was owing to the mode in which 
that commodity was procured by the mer- 
chants of Alexandria. They had no direct 
Intercourse with China, the only country in 
which the silk-worm was then reared, and its 
labour rendered an article of commerce. All 
the silk which they purchased in the differ- 
ent ports of India that they frequented, was 
brought thither in ships of the country; and 
either from some defect of skill in managing 
the silk-worm, the produce of its ingenious 
industry among the Chinese was scanty, or 
the intermediate dealers found greater advan- 
tage in furnishing the market of Alexandria 
with a small quantity at an high price, than 
to lower its value by increasing the quantity. 
The other circumstance which I had in view 
is more extraordinary, and affords a striking 
proof of the imperfect communication of the 
ancients with remote nations, and of the 
slender knowledge which they had of their 
natural productions or arts. Much as the 
manufactures of silk were admired, and often 
as silk is mentioned by the Greek and Ro- 
man authors, they had not, for several centu- 
ries after the use of it became common, any 
certain knowledge either of the countries to 
which they were indebted for this favourite 
article of elegance, or of the manner in which 
it was produced. By some, silk was suppos- 
ed to be a fine down adhering to the leaves of 
certain trees or flowers ; others imagined it to 
be a delicate species of wool or cotton ; and 
even those who had learned that it was the 
work of an insect, show, by their descrip- 
tion, that they had no distinct Idea of the 
manner in which it was formed.* It was in 
consequence of an event that happened in the 
sixth century of the Christian era, of which I 
shall hereafter take notice, that the real na- 
ture of silk became known in Europe. 

The other commodities usually imported 
from India will be mentioned in the account, 
which I now proceed to give, of the cargoes 
sent out and brought homo in the ships em- 
ployed in the trade with that country, Tor 
this we are indebted to the Circumnavigation 
of the Erythraean Sea, ascribed to Arrian, a 
curious though short treatise, less known than 
it deserves to be, and which enters into some 
details concerning commerce, to which there 
is nothing similar in any ancient writer. 
The first place in India, in which the ships 
from Egypt, while they followed the ancient 
course of navigation, were accustomed to 
♦ See Note XXIV. 
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trade, was Pa tala, in the river Indus. They 
imported into it woollen cloth of a slight fa- 
bric, linen in chequer work, some precious 
stones, and some aromatics unknown in In- 
dia, coral, storax, glass vessels of different 
kinds, some wrought silver, money, and wine. 
In return for these, they received spices of 
various kinds, sapphires, and other gems, silk 
stuffs, silk thread, cotton cloths, u and black 
pepper. But a far more considerable empo- 
rium on the same coast was Barygaza, and on 
that account the author whom I follow here 
describes its situation, and the mode of ap- 
proaching it, with great minuteness and ac- 
curacy. Its situation corresponds entirely 
with that of Baroach, on the great river Ncr- 
buddah, down the stream of which, or by land 
carriage from the great city of Tagara, across 
high mountains/ all the productions of the 
interior country were conveyed to if. The 
articles of importation and exportation in this 
great mart were extensive and various. Be- 
sides these already mentioned, our author e- 
numerates, among the former, Italian, Greek, 
j and Arabian wines, brass, tin, lead, girdles or 
sashes of curious texture, melilot, white glass, 

! red arsenic, black lead, gold and silver coin. 

! Among tbc exports he mentions the onyx, 
j and other gems, ivory, myrrh, various fa- 
| brics of cotton, both plain and ornamented 
| with flowers, and long pepper. w At Musi- 
' ris, the next emporium of note on that coast, 

| the articles imported were much the same as 
, at Barygaza ; but as it lay nearer to the eas- 
I tern parts of India, and seems 10 have had 
I much communication with them, the commo- 
! dities exported from it were more numer- 
I ous and more valuable. He specifies particu- 
larly pearls, in great abundance and of ex- 
traordinary beauty, a variety of silk stuffs, 
rich perfumes, tortoise-shell, different kinds 
of transparent gems, especially diamonds, and 
pepper in large quantities, and of the best 
quality, x 

The justness of the account given by this 
author of the articles imported from India, is 
confirmed by a Homan law, in which the In- 
dian commodities subject to the payment of 
duties are enumerated/ By comparing these 
two accountSi we may form an idea tolerably 
exact of the nature and extent of the trade 
with India in ancient times. 

As the state of society and manners among 
the natives of India, in the earliest period in 
which they are known, nearly resembled what 
we observe among their descendants in the 
present age ; their wants and demands were, 
of course, much the same. The ingenuity 
of their own artists was so able to supply 
these, that they stood little in need of foreign 
manufactures or productions, except some of 

* Sec Note XXV. * See Note XXVI. 
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* Ibid. 31, 32. 
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the useful metals, which their own country 
did not furnish in sufficient quantity; and 
then, as now, it was mostly with gold and 
silver that the luxuries of the East were pur- ! 
chased. In two particulars, however, our > 
importations from India differ greatly from 
those of the ancients. The dress, both of the 
Greeks and Romans, was almost entirely 
woollen, which, by their frequent use of the 
warm bath, was rendered abundantly comfort, 
able. Their consumption of linen and cotton 
cloths was much inferior to that of modern 
times, when these are worn by persons in 
every rank of life. Accordingly, a great 
branch of modern importation from that part 
of India with which the ancients were ac- 
quainted, is in jriece goods ; comprehending, 
under that mercantile term, the immense va 
riety of fabrics which Indian ingenuity ha. 
formed of cotton. But, as far as I have ob- 
served, we have no authority that will justify 
us in stating the ancient importation of these 
to be in any degree considerable. 

In modern times, though it continues still 
to be chiefly a commerce of luxury that is 
carried on with India, yet, together with the 
articles that minister to it, we import, to a con- 
siderable extent, various commodities, which 
are to be considered merely as the materials of 
our domestic manufactures. Such are the 
cotton-wool of Indostan, the silk of China, 
and the saltpetre of Bengal. But in the ac- 
counts of ancient importations from India, 
raw silk and silk-threud excepted, I find no- 
thing mentioned that could serve as the ma- 
terials of any home-manufacture. The navi- 
gation of the ancients never having extended 
to China, the quantity of unwrought silk with 
which they were supplied, by means of the 
Indian traders, appears to have been so scanty, 
that the manufacture of it could not make an j 
addition of any moment to their domestic in- . 
dustry. 

After this succinct account of the commerce 
carried on by the ancients in India, 1 proceed 
to inquire what knowledge they had of the 
countries beyond the ports of Musiris and 
Barace, the utmost boundary towards the east 
to which I have hitherto traced their progress. 
The author of the Circumnavigation of the 
Erythraean Sea, whose accuracy of descrip- 
tion justifies the confidence with which I have 
followed him for some time, seems to have 
been little acquainted with that part of the 
coast which stretches from Barace towards the 
south. He mentions, indeed, cursorily, two 
or three different ports, but gives no intima- 
tion that any of them were staples of the com- 
merce with Egypt. He hastens to Comar, 
or Cape Comorin, the southernmost point of 
the Indian peninsula $ and his description of 
it is so accurate, and so conformable to its 
real state, as shews his information concerning 
it to have been perfectly authentic . 2 Near 

* Peripl. p. 33. D'Anville. Ant de Hnde, 118, fee. 
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to this be places the pearl fishery of Col chew, 
the modern Kilkare, undoubtedly the same 
with that now carried on by the Dutch in the 
strait which separates the island of Ceylon 
from the continent ; as adjacent to this he 
mentions three different ports, which appear 
to have been situated on the east side of the 
peninsula, now kuown by the name of the 
Coromandel coast. He describes these as em- 
jxtriay or stations of trade ; a but from an atten- 
tive consideration of some circumstances in his 
account of them, I think it probable that the 
ships from Berenice did not sail to any of 
these ports, though they were supplied, as he 
informs us, with the commodities brought 
from Egypt, as well as with the productions 
of the opposite coast of the peninsula ; but 
these teem to have been imported in country 
» hy>s. b It was likewise in vessels of their 
own, varying in form and burden, and dis- 
tinguished by different names, some of which 
be mentions, that they traded with the Gold- 
en Chersonesus, or kingdom of Malacca, and 
the countries near the Ganges. Not far from 
the mouth of that river he places an island, 
which he describes as situated under the ris- 
ing sun, and as the last region in the east that 
was inhabited. 6 Of all these parts of India, 
•be author of the Circumnavigation appears to 
had very slender knowledge, as is manifest, 
not only from what he mentions concerning 
this imaginary island, and from his not at- 
tempting to describe them, but from his re- 
lating, with the credulity and love of the mar- 
vellous which always accompany and charac- 
terise ignorance, that these remote regions 
were peopled with cannibals, and men of un- 
couth and monstrous forms-d • 

I have been induced to bestow this atten- 
tion in tracing the course delineated in the 
Circumnavigation of the Erythraean Sea, be- 
cause the author of it is the first ancient writer 
to whom we are indebted for any knowledge of 
the eastern coast of the great peninsula of India, 
or of the countries which He beyond it. To 
Strabo, who composed his great work on geo- 
graphy in the reign of Augustus, India, par- 
ticularly the most eastern parts of it, was lit- 
tle known. He begins his description of it 
with requesting the indulgence of his readers, 
on account of the scanty information he could 
obtain with respect to a country so remote, 
which Europeans had seldom visited, and 
many of them transiently only, in the func- 
tions of military service. He observes, that 
even commerce bad contributed little towards 
an accurate investigation of the country, as 
few of the merchants from Egypt and the A- 
rnbian Gulf bad ever sailed at far as the 
Ganges ; and from men so illiterate, intelli- 
gence that merited a full degree of confidence 
could scarcely be expected- His descriptions 
of India, particularly its interior provinces, 


• Fffipl p« 34. 
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are borrowed almost entirely from the me* 
moirs of Alexander** officers, with some slen- 
der additions from more recent accounts, and 
these so few in number, and sometimes so in- 
accurate, as to furnish a striking proof of the 
small progress which the ancients had made, 
from the time of Alexander, in exploring that 
country. When an author, possessed of such 
discernment and industry as Strabo, who vi- 
sited in person several distant regions, that he 
might be able to describe them with greater ac- 
curacy, relates, that the Ganges enters the o- 
cean by one mouth, e we are warranted in 
concluding, that in his time there was either 
no direct navigation carried on to that great 
river by the traders from the Arabian Gulf, 
or that this voyage was undertaken so seldom, 
that science had not then derived much infor- 
mation from it. 

The next author, in order of time, from 
whom we receive any account of India, is the 
elder Pliny, who flourished about fifty years 
later than Strabo. As in the short descrip- 
tion of India given in his Natural History, he 
follows the same guides with Strabo, and 
seems to have bad no knowledge of the in- 
terior country, but what he derived from the 
memoirs of the officers who served under 
Alexander and his immediate successors, it is 
unnecessary to examine his description mi- 
nutely. He has added, however, two valu- 
able articles, for which he was indebted to 
more recent discoveries. The one is the ac- 
count of the new course of navigation from 
the Arabian Gulf to the coast of Malabar, 
the nature and importance of which I have 
already explained. The other is a descrip- 
tion of the island of Taprobana, which I shall 
consider particulary, after inquiring into what 
Ptolemy has contributed towards our know- 
ledge of the ancient state of the Indian conti- 
nent. 

Though Ptolemy, who published his works 
about fourscore years after Pliny, seems to 
have been distinguished for his persevering 
industry, and talent for arrangement, rather 
than for an inventive genius, geography bat 
been more indebted to him for its improve- 
ment, than to any other philosopher. For* 
tuoately for that science, in forming his gener* 
al system of geography, be adopted the ideas 
and imitated the practice of Hipparchus^ who 
lived near four hundred years before his time. 
That great philosopher was the first who at- 
tempted to make a catalogue of the stars. In 
order to ascertain tbeir position in the hea- 
vens with accuracy, bn measured their dis- 
tance from certain circles of the spheres, com- 
puting it by degrees, either from east to wes^ 
or from north to south. The former Was da- 
nominated the longitude of the star, foe lat- 
ter its latitude, lliis mode he found to be 
of such utility in his astronomical researches^ 

• Stnbo, lib. xv. 1011* C 
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tbvt be applied III with no ten happy effect to 
geography ; and it it a circumstance worthy 
of notice, that it was hy observing and de- 
scribing the heavens, raen were first taught 
to measure and delineate the earth with ex- 
actness. This method of fixing the position 
of placet, invented by Hipparchus, though 
known to the geographers between his time 
and that of Ptolemy, and mentioned both by 
Strabo f and by Pliny,* was not employed by 
any of them. Of this neglect the most proba- 
ble account seems to be, that as none of them 
were astronomers, they did not fully compre- 
hend all the advantages geography might de- 
rive from this invention. b These Ptolemy, 
who had devoted a long life to the improve- 
ment of astronomy, theoretical as well as 
practical, perfectly discerned, and as in both 
Hipparchus was his guide, he, in his famous 
treatise on geography, described the different 
parts of the earth according to their longitude 
and latitude. Geography was thus establish- 
ed upon its proper principles, and intimately 
connected with astronomicul observations and 
mathematical science. This work of Pto- 
lemy soon rose high in estimation among the 
ancients.1 During the middle ages, both in 
Arabia and in Europe, the decisions of Pto- 
lemy, in every thing relating to geography, 
were submitted to with an assent as implicit 
as was yielded to those of Aristotle in all 
other departments of science. On the revival 
of a more liberal spirit of inquiry in the six- 
teenth century, the merit of Ptolemy's im- 
provements in geography was examined and 
recognised ; that scientific language which he 
first rendered general, continues to be used, 
and the position of places is still ascertained 
in the same distinct and compendious manner, 
by specifying their longitude and latitude. 

Not satisfied with adopting the general 
principles of Hipparchus, Ptolemy emulated 
him m the application of them ; and, as that 
philosopher had arranged all the constellations, 
he ventured upon what was no less arduous, 
to survey all the regions of the earth which 
wore then known, and with minute and bold 
decision bo fixed the longitude and latitude of 
the most remarkable places in each of them. 
All his determinations, however, are not to be 
considered aa the result of actual observation, 
nor did Ptolemy publish them as such. As- 
tronomical science was confined, sa that time, 
to a few countries. A considerable part of 
the globe waa little visited, and imperfectly 
described. The position of a small number 
of placet only had been fixed with any degree 
of accuracy. Ptolemy was therefore obliged 
to consult the itineraries nod surveys of the 
Roman empire, which the political wisdom 
of that great state had completed j wkb im- 
mense labour and expense. Beyond the pre- 


cincts of the empire, he had nothing on which 
he could rely, but the journals and reports of 
travellers. Upon these all his conclusions 
were founded; and as he resided in Alex- 
andria at a time when the trade from that city 
to India was carried on to its utmost extent, 
this situation might have been expected to 
afford him the means of procuring ample in- 
formation concerning it. But either from 
the imperfect manner in which that country 
was explored in his time, or from his placing 
too much confidence in the reports of persons 
who had visited it with little attention or dis- 
cernment^ his general delineation of the form 
of the Indian continent is the most erroneous 
that has been transmitted to us from anti- 
quity. By an astonishing mistake, he has 
made the peninsula of India stretch from the 
Sinus* Barygaaenus, or Gulf of Cambay, from 
west to east, instead of extending, according 
to its real direction, from north to south. 1 
This error will appear the more unaccount- 
able, when we recollect that Megasthenes had 
published a measurement of the Indiau pe- 
ninsula, which approaches nearer to its true 
dimensions ; and that this had been adopted, 
with some variations, by Eratosthenes, Strabo, 

I Diodorus Siculus, and Pliny, who wrote prior 
to the age of Ptolemy. m 

Although Ptolemy was led to form such 
an erroneous opinion concerning the general 
dimensions of the Indian continent, his in- 
formation with respect to the country in de- 
tail, and the situation of particular places, 
was more accurate ; and he is the first author 
possessed of such knowledge as enabled him 
to trace the sea-coast, to mention the most 
noted places situated upon it, and to specify 
the longitude and latitude of each from Cape 
Comorin eastward, to the utmost boundary of 
ancient navigation. With regard to some 
districts, particularly along the east side of 
the peninsula as for a the mouths of the 
Ganges, the accounts which he bad received 
seem to have been so far exact as to corre- 
spond more nearly perhaps with the actual 
state of the country, than the descriptions 
which he gives of any other part of India. 
M. D’Anville, with his usual industry and 
discernment, has considered die principal sta- 
tions as they are fixed by him, and finds that 
they correspond to Kilkare, Negapatam, the 
mouth of the river Camveri, Masai ipatam, 
Point Gordewafe, fire. It is foreign to the 
object of this Disquisition to enter into such 
a minute detail ; but in several instances we 
may observe, that not only the conformity of 
position, but the siodkirky of ancient and mo- 
dem names, is very striking. 11 The great ri- 
ser Causer i is by Ptolemy named Chatteris ; 
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Arcot, in the interior country, is Arcati Re- 
gia ; and probably the whole coast has receiv- 
ed its present name of Coromandel from Sor 
Mandulam , or the kingdom of Sore, which is 
situated upon it 

In the course of one hundred and thirty-six 
years, which elapsed from the death of Strabo 
to that of Ptolemy, the commercial intercourse 
with India* was greatly extended ; the latter 
geographer had acquired such an accession of 
new information concerning the Ganges, that 
he mentions the names of six different mouths 
of that river, and describes their positions. 
His delineation, however, of that part of In- 
dia which lies beyond the Ganges, is not less 
erroneous in its general form, than that which 
he gave of the peninsula, and bears as little 
resemblance to the actual position of those 
countries. He ventures, nevertheless, upon 
a survey of them, similar to thal which he 
had made of the other great division of India, 
which I have already examined. He men- 
tions the places of note along the coast, some 
of which he distinguishes as cmporia ; but 
whether that name was given to them on ac- 
count of their being staples of trade to the 
natives, in their traffic carried on from one 
district of India to another, or whether they 
were ports to which vessels from the Arabian 
Gulf resorted directly, is not specified. The 
latter, I should think, to be the idea which 
Ptolemy means to convey ; but those regions 
of India were so remote, and, from the timid 
and slow course of ancient navigation, were 
probably so little frequented, that his informa- 
tion concerning them is extremely defective, 
and his descriptions more obscure, more inac- 
curate, and less conformable to the real state 
of the country, than in any part of his geo- 
graphy. That peninsula to which he gives 
the name of the Golden Chersonesus, he de- 
lineates as if it stretched directly from north 
to south, and fixes the latitude of Sabana 
Emporium, its southern extremity, three de- 
grees beyond the line. To the east of this 
peninsula he places what he calls the Great 
Bay, and in the most remote part? of it the 
station of Catigara, the utmost boundary of 
navigation in ancient times, to which be as- 
signs no less than eight degrees and a half of 
southern latitude. Beyond this be declares 
the earth to be altogether unknown, and as- 
serts that the land turns thence to the west* 
ward, and stretches in that. direction until it 
joins the promontory of Praesum in Ethiopia, 
which, according to his idea, terminated the 
continent of Africa to the south . 0 In conse- 
quence of this error, no less unaccountable 
tban enormous, be must have believed the Ery- 
thraean Sea, in its whole extent from the 
coast of Africa to that of Cambodia, to be a, 
vast basin, without any communication with 
the ocean.P 

• Ptolem. Gecgr, lib. vfl. c. 5,d. D'Anville, Ant <te 
finds, 187. •" 
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Out of the confusion of those wild ideas, in 
which the accounts of ignorant or fabulous 
travellers have involved the geography of Pto- 
lemy, M. D'Anville has attempted to bring 
order; and, with much ingenuity, he has 
formed opinions witli respect to some capital 
positions,^ which have the appearance of being 
well founded. The peninsula of Malacca is, 
according to him, the Golden Chersonesus of 
Ptolemy ; but instead of the direction which 
he has given it, we know that it bends some 
degrees towards the east, and that Cape de 
Romania, its southern extremity, is more 
than a degree to the north of the line. The 
Gulf of Siam he considers as the Great Bf 
of Ptolemy ; but the position on the east side 
of that bay, corresponding to Catigara, is ac- 
tually as many degrees to the north of the e- 
quator, as he supposed it to be south of it. 
Beyond this he mentions an inland city, to 
which be gives the name of Thin* or Sins 
Metropolis. The longitude which he assigns 
to it, is one hundred and eighty degrees from 
his first meridian in the Fortunate Island, 
and is the utmost point towards the east to 
which the ancients had advanced by sea. Its 
latitude he calculates to be three degrees 
south of tiie line. If, with M. D’Anville, 
we conclude the situation of Sin-boa, in the 
western part of the kingdom of Cochin-China, 
to be the same with Sin* Metropolis, Ptole- 
my has erred in fixing its position no less tban 
fifty degrees of longitude, and twenty degrees 
of latitude^ 

These errors of Ptolemy concerning the re- 
mote parts of Asia, have been rendered more 
conspicuous by a mistaken opinion of modern 
times engrafted upon them. Sin*, the most 
distant station mentioned in his geography, 
has such a near resemblance in sound to Chi- 
na, the name by which the greatest and most 
civilized empire in the East is known to Eu- 
ropeans, that, upon their first acquaintance 
with it, they hastily concluded them to be 
the same ; and of consequence it was suppos- 
ed that China was known to the ancients, 
though no point seems to be more ascertained, 
tban that they never advanced by sea beyond 
that boundary which I have allotted to their 
navigation. 

Having thus traced the discoveries of In- 
dia which the ancients made by sea, T shall 
next examine what additional knowledge of 
that country they acquired from their progress 
by land. It appears (as I have formerly re- 
lated) that there was a trade carried’ on early 
with India through the provinces that stretch 
along its northern froirderi * Its various pro- 
ductions and manufactures were transported 
by land carriage into the interior parts of the 
Persian dominions, or were conveyed, by 
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meant of the navigable river* which flow account*. The farthest point toward* the 
through the Upper Asia, to the Caspian Sea t East, to which his knowledge of this part of 
and from that to the Euxine. While the Asia extended, is Serm Metropolis, which, 
successors of Seleucus retained the dominion from various circumstances, appears to have 
of the East, this continued to be the mode of been in the same situation with Kant-Cheou, 
supplying their subjects with the commodities a city of some note in Chen-si, the most wes- 
of India. When the Romans had extended terly province of the Chinese empire. Thu 
their conquests so far that the Euphrates was he places in the longitude of one hundred and 
the eastern limit of their empire, they found seventy-seven degrees fifteen minutes, near ( 
this trade still established ; and as it opened three degrees to the west of Since Metropolis, 
to them a new communication with the East, which he had described as the utmost limit 
by means of which they received an addition- of Asia discovered by sea. Nor was Ptole- 
al supply of luxuries for which they had ac* ray’s knowledge of this district of Asia con- 
quired the highest relish, it became an object fined only to that part of it through which j 
of their policy to protect and encourage it. the caravans may be supposed to have pro- 
As the progress of the caravans or companies ceeded directly in their route eastward ; he | 
of merchants, which travelled towards the had received likewise some general informa- 
countries whence they received the most va- tion concerning various nations towards the 
luable manufactures, particularly those of north, which, according to the position that 
silk, was often interrupted, and rendered dan- he gives them, occupied parts of the great 
gerous by the Parthians, who had acquired plain of Tartary, extending considerably be- 
possession of all the provinces which extend- yond Lasa, the capital of Thibet, and the re- 
ed from the Caspian Sea to that part of Scy- side nee of the Dalai Lama, 
thia or Tartary which borders on China, the The latitudes of several places in this part 
Romans endeavoured to render this inter- of Asia are fixed by Ptolemy with such un- 
course more secure by a negotiation with one common precision, that we can hardly doubt 
of the monarchs of that great empire. Of of their having been ascertained by actual ob- i 
this singular transaction there is, indeed, no servation. Out of many instances of this, I 
vestige in the Greek or Roman writers ; our shall select three, of places situated in very 
knowledge of it is derived entirely from the different parts of the country under review. 
Chiuese historians, by whom we are informed The latitude of Nagara, on the river Cophen- i 

that Antoun, (the Emperor Marcus Antoni- es (the modern Attock), is, according to Pto- ! 

nus) the King of the people of the Western lemy, thirty-two degrees and thirty minutes ; j 
Ocean, sent an embassy with this view to which coincides precisely with the observa- 
Oun-ti, who reigned over China in the bun- tion of an eastern geographer quoted by M. J 
dred and sixty-sixth year of the Christian D’Anvillc.t The latitude of Marcanda, or j 
era. r What was the success of this attempt Samarcand, as fixed by him, is thirty-nine j 

is not known, nor can we say whether it faci- degrees fifteen minutes. According to the I 

litated such an intercourse between these two astronomical tables of Ulug Beg, the grand- ( 
remote nations as contributed towards the son of Timur, whose royal residence was in 
supply of tbeir mutual wants. The design, that city, it is thirty- nine degrees thirty-seven 
certainly, was not unworthy of the enlighten- minutes. 11 The latitude of Ser» Metropolis, 
ed Emperor of Rome to whom it is ascrib- in Ptolemy, is thirty-eight degrees fifteen [ 
ed. minutes ; that of Kant-cheou, as determined 

It is evident, however, that, in prosecuting by the Jesuit missionaries, is thirty-nine de- 
tbis trade with China, a considerable part of grees. ' I have enumerated these striking ex- 
tbe extensive countries to the East of the am pies of the coincidence of bis calculations 
Caspian Sea must have been traversed ; and with those established by modern observa- 
though the chief inducement to undertake tions, for two reasons: One, because they 
those distant journies was gain, yet, in the clearly prove that these remote parts of \sia 
course of ages, there must have mingled a- had been examined with some considerable 
mong the adventurers persons of curiosity and degree of attention ; the other, because I feel 
abilities, who could turn their attention from great satisfaction, after having been obliged 
commercial objects to those of more general to mention several errors and defects in Pto- 
Concern. From thence such information was lenay’s geography, in rendering justice to a 
procured, and sutyected to scientific discue- philosopher, who has contributed so much to* 
sion, as enabled Ptolemy to give a description wards the improvement of that science. The 
of those inland and remote regions of Asia, 5 facts which I have produced afford the strong- 
fully as accurate as that of several countries, est evidence of the extent of bis information, 
of which, from their vicinity, he may have as well as the justness of his conclusions, 
been supposed to have received more dJetinct Concerning countries with which, from their 

remote situation, we might have tuppOsed htm 
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Hitherto I hare confined my researches 
concerning the knowledge which the ancients 
bad of India, to the continent ; I return new 
to consider the discoveries which they had 
made of the islands situated in various parts 
of the ocean with which it is surrounded, and 
begin, as I proposed, with Taprobane, the 
greatest and most valuable of them. This 
island lay |p directly in the course of naviga- 
tors who ventured beyond Cape Comorm, es- 
pecially when, according to the ancient mode 
of sailing, they seldom ventured far from the 
coast, that its position, one should have 
thought, must have been determined with the 
utmost precision. There is, however, hardly 
any point in the geography of the ancients 
more undecided and uncertain. Prior to the 
age of Alexander the Great, the name of 
Taprobane was unknown in Europe. In 
consequence of the active curiosity with which 
he explored every country that he subdued 
or visited, some information concerning it 
seems to have been obtained. From his time 
almost every writer on geography has men- 
tioned it; but their accounts of it are so va- 
rious, and often so contradictory, that we can 
scarcely believe them to be describing the 
same island. Strabo, the earliest writer now 
extant, from whom we have any particular 
account of it, affirms that it was as large as 
Britain, and situated at the distance of seven 
days, according to some reports, and accord- 
ing to others, of twenty days' sailing from the 
southern extremity of the Indian peninsula ; 
from which, contrary to what is known to be 
its real position, he describes it as stretching 
towards the west above five hundred stadia.* 
Pomponius Mela, the author next in order of 
time, is uncertain whether he should consider 
Taprobane as an island, or as the beginning 
of another world ; but as no person, he says, 
had ever sailed round it, be seems to incline 
towards the latter opinion. w Pliny gives a 
more ample description of Taprobane, which, 
instead of bringing any accession of light, 
involves every thing relating to it in addition- 
al obscurity. After enumerating the various 
and discordant opinions of the Greek writers, 
he informs us, that ambassadors were sent by 
a king of that island to the Emperor Clau- 
dius, from whom the Romans learned several 
things concerning it which were formerly un- 
known, particularly that there were five bun- 
dled towns in the island, and that in the cen- 
tre of it there was a lake three hundred and 
seventy-five miles in circumference. These 
ambassadors were astonished at the sight of 
the Great Bear and the Pleiades, being con- 
stellations, which did not appear in their sky ; 
and were still more atnased when they beheld 
their shadows point towards the north, and 
the amt rise on their Jeftband and set on thsir 

* Strabo, Ub. ii. 184, B<t 180. &; 191 M llb.xv. 
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right. They affirmed, too, that in their country 
the moon was never seen until the eighth day 
after the change, and continued tobe risible 
only to the sixteenth.* It is surprising to 
find an author so intelligent as Pliny relating 
all these circumstances without animadversion, 
and particularly that he does not take netice, 
that what the ambassadors reported' concern- 
ing the appearance of fhe moon, could not 
take place in any region of the earth. 

Ptolemy, though so near to the age ef 
Pliny, seems to have been altogether unac- 
quainted with his description of Taprobane, 
or with the embassy to the Emperor Claudi- 
us. He places that island opposite to Cape 
Comorin, at no great distance from the conti- 
nent, and delineates it as stretching from 
north to south no less than fifteen degrees, 
two of which he supposes to be south of the 
equator ; and, if hia representation of its di- 
mensions had been just, it was well entitled, 
from its magnitude, to be compared with Bri- 
tain. ^ Agathemerus, who wrote after Pto- 
lemy, and was well acquainted with his geo- 
graphy, considers Taprobane as the largest of 
all islands, and assigns to Britain only the 
second place.* 

From this diversity of the descriptions gi- 
ven by ancient writers, it is not surprising that 
the moderns should have entertained very dif- 
ferent sentiments with respect to the island 
in the Indian Ocean, which waa to be consi- 
dered as the same with the Taprobane of the 
Greeks and Romans. As both Pliny and 
Ptolemy describe it as lying in part to the 
south of the equator, some learned men main- 
tain Sumatra to be the island whieh corres- 
ponds to this description. But the great dis- 
tance of Sumatra from the peninsula of India 
does not accord with any account which the 
Greek or Roman writers have given of the 
situation of Taprobane, and we have no evi- 
dence that the navigation of the ancients 
ever extended so far as Sumatra. The o- 
pinion more generally received is, that the 
Taprobane of the ancients is the island of 
Ceylon ; and not only its vicinity to the con- 
tinent of India, but the general form of the 
island, as delineated by Ptolemy, as welt as 
the position of several placet in it mentioned 
by him, establish this opinion (notwithstand- 
ing some extraordinary mistakes, of which I 
shall afterwards take notice) with a great de- 
gree of certainty. 

The other islands, to the east of Taprobanev 
mentioned by Ptolemy, might be shewn (if 
such a detail were necessary) to be the Anda- 
man and Nicobar islands, in the Gulf of 
Bengal. 

After this long, and, I am afraid, t edi ou s 
iovastigstioa of the progress made by the an- 
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dents in exploring the different parts of In- 
dia, and after tradng them as far as they 
advanced towards the east either by sea or 
land, I shall offer some general remarks con- 
cerning the mode in which their discoveries 
were conducted, and the degree of confidence 
with which we may rely on the accounts of 
them, which could not have been offered with 
the same advantage until this investigation 
was finished. 

The art of delineating maps, exhibiting ei> 
ther the figure of the whole earth, as far as it 
had been explored, or that of particular coun- 
tries, was known to the ancients ; and with- 
out the use of them to assist the imagination, 
it was impossible to have formed a distinct i- 
dea either of the one or of the other. Some 
of these maps are mentioned by Herodotus 
and other early Greek writers. But no maps 
prior to those which were formed in order to 
illustrate the geography of Ptolemy, have 
reached our times; in consequence of which 
it is very difficult to conceive what was the re- 
lative situation of the different places men- 
tioned by the ancient geographers, unless when 
it is precisely ascertained by measurement . 3 
As soon, however, as the mode of marking 
the situation of each place, by specifying its 
longitude and latitude, was introduced, and 
came to be generally adopted, every position 
^rould be described in compendious and scien- 
tific terms. But still the accuracy of this 
new method, and the improvement which geo- 
graphy derived from it, depends upon the 
mode in which the ancients estimated the lati- 
tude and longitude of places. 

Though the ancients proceeded in determin- 
ing the latitude and longitude of places upon 
the s^me principles with the moderns, yet it 
was by means of instruments very inferior in 
their construction to those now used, and 
without the same minute attention to every 
circumstance that may affect the accuracy of 
an observation, an attention of which long ex.- 
perience only can demonstrate the necessity. 
In order to ascertain the latitude of any place, 
the ancients observed the meridian altitude of 
the sun, either by means of the shadow of a 
perpendicular gnomon, or by means of an as- 
trolabe, from which it was easy to compute 
bow many degrees and minutes the place of 
observation was distant from the equator. 
When neither of these methods could be em- 
ployed, they inferred the latitude of any place 
from the best accounts which they could pro- 
cure of the length of its longest day. 

With respect to determining the longitude 
of any place, they were much more at a loss, 
as there was only one set of celestial pheno- 
mena to which they could have recourse* 
These were the eclipses of the moon (for 
those of the sun were not then so well under- 
stood as to be subservient to the purposes of 


geography) ; the difference between the time 
at which an eclipse was observed to begin or 
to end at two different places, gave immedi- 
ately the difference between the meridians of 
those places. But the difficulty of making 
those observations with accuracy, and the im- 
possibility of repeating them often, rendered 
them of so little use in geography, that the 
ancients, in determining longitudes, were o- 
bliged, for the most part, to have tecourse to 
actual surveys, or to the vague information 
which was to be obtained from the reckon- 
ings of sailors, or the itineraries of travellers. 

But though the ancients, by means of the 
operations which I have mentioned, could de- 
termine the position of places with a consi- 
derable degree of accuracy at land, it is very 
unpertain whether or not they had any pro- 
per mode of determining this at sea. The 
navigators of antiquity seem rarely to have 
had recourse to astronomical observation. 
They had no instruments suited to a movea- 
ble and unsteady observatory; and though, 
by their practice of landing frequently, they 
might, in some measure, have supplied that 
defect, yet no ancient author, as far as I 
know, has given an account of any astrono- 
mical observation made by them during the 
course of their voyages. It seems to be evi- 
dent from Ptolemy, who employs some chap- 
ters in shewing how geography may be im- 
proved, and its errors may be rectified, from 
the reports of navigators, b that all their cal- 
culations were founded solely upon reckon- 
ing, and were not the result of observation. 
Even after all the improvements which the 
moderns have made in the science of naviga- 
tion, this mode of computing by reckoning is 
known to be so loose and uncertain, that, 
from it alone, no conclusion can be deduced 
with any great degree of precision. Among 
the ancients, this inaccuracy must have been 
greatly augmented, as they were accustomed 
in their voyages, instead of steering a direct 
course, which might have been more easily 
measured, to a circuitous navigation along 
the coast ; and were unacquainted with the 
compass, or any other instrument by which 
its bearings might have been ascertained. 
We find, accordingly, the position of many 
places which we may suppose to have been 
determined at sea, fixed with little exactness. 
When, in consequence of an active trade, the 
ports of any country were mu 
the reckonings of differeq 
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blance between the ancient descriptions of 
them, and their actual figure, is often so faint 
that it can hardly be traced. The latitude of 
places, too, as might be expected, was in ge- 
neral much more accurately known by the 
ancients than their longitude. The observa- 
tions by which the former was determined are 
simple, made with ease, and are not liable to 
much error. The other cannot be ascertained 
precisely, without more complex operations, 
and the use of instruments much more per- 
fect than any that the ancients seem to have 
possessed. 0 Among the vast number of 
places, the position of which is fixed by Pto- 
lemy, I know not if he approaches as near to 
truth in the longitude of any one. as be has 
done in fixing the latitude of the three ci- 
ties, which I formerly mentioned as a strik- 
ing, though not singular instance of his ex- 
actness. 

These observations induce me to adhere to 
an opinion which I proposed in another 
place, d that the Greeks and Romans, in their 
commercial intercourse with India, were sel- 
dom led, either by curiosity, or the love of 
gain, to visit the more eastern parts of it. A 
variety of particulars occur to confirm this 
opinion. Though Ptolemy bestows the ap- 
pellation of Emporia on several places situat- 
ed on the coast which stretches from the eas- 
tern mouth of the Ganges to the extremity of 
the Golden Chersonesus, it is uncertain whe- 
ther, from his having given them tiiis name, 
we are to consider them as harbours frequent- 
ed by ships from Egypt, or merely by vessels 
of the country. Beyond the Golden Cherso- 
! nesu8, it is remarkable that be mentions one 
! emporium only, e which plainly indicates the 
i intercourse with this region of India to have 
been very inconsiderable. Had voyages from 
the Arabian Gulf to those countries of India 
been as frequent as to have entitled Ptolemy to 
specify so minutely the longitude and latitude 
of the great number of places which he men- 
tions, he must, in consequence of this, have 
acquired such information as would have pre- 
vented several great errors into which he has 
fallen. Had it been usual to double Cape 
Comorin, and to sail up the Bay of Bengal 
to the mouth of the Ganges, some of the an- 
cient geographers would not have been so un- 
certain, and others so widely mistaken, with 
respect to the situation and magnitude of the 
island of Ceylon. If the merchants of Alex- 
andria bad often visited the ports of the Gold- 
en Chersonesns, and of the Great Bay, Pto* 
ieray*s descriptions of them must have been 
rendered more correspondent to their real 
form, nor could be have believed several 
places to lie beyond the line, which are in 
truth some degrees on this side of it. 

But though the navigation of the ancients 
may not have extended to the farther India, 
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we are certain that various commodities of 
that country were imported into Egypt, and 
thence were conveyed to Rome, and to other 
parts of the empire. From circumstances 
which I have already enumerated, we are 
warranted in concluding, that these were 
brought in vessels of the country to Musiris, 
and to the other ports on the Malabar coast, 
which were at that period the staples of trade 
with Egypt. In a country of such extent as 
India, where the natural productions are va- 
rious, and greatly diversified by art and in- 
dustry, an active domestic commerce, both by 
sea and by land, roust bave early taken place 
among its different provinces. Of this we 
have some hints in ancient authors ; and where 
the sources of information are so few and so 
scanty, we must rest satisfied with hints. A- 
mong the different classes, or casts, into which 
the people of India were divided, merchants 
are mentioned as one from which we may 
conclude trade to have been one of the esta- 
blished occupations of men in that country. 
From the author of the Circumnavigation of 
the Erythram Sea, we learn that the inhabi- 
tants of the Coromandel coast traded in vessels 
of their own with those of Malabar ; that the 
interior trade of Barygaza was considerable ; 
and that there was, at all seasons, a number 
of country ships to be found in the harbour 
of Musiris. ® By Strabo we are informed, 
that the most valuable productions of Tapro* 
bane were carried to different emjwria of In- 
dia. h In this way the traders from Egypt 
might be supplied with them, and thus could 
finish their voyages within the year, which 
must have been protracted much longer if 
they had extended as far towards the east aa 
is generally supposed. 

From all this it appears to be probable, 
that Ptolemy derived the information concern- 
ing the eastern parts of India, upon which he 
founds his calculations, not so much from 
any direct and regular intercourse between 
Egypt and these countries, as from the re- 
ports of a few adventurers, whom an enter- 
prising spirit, or the love of gain, prompted 
to proceed beyond the usual limits of naviga- 
tion. 

Though from the age of Ptolemy, the trade 
with India continued to be carried on in its 
former channel, and both Rome, the ancient 
capital of the empire, and Constantinople, the 
new seat of government, were supplied with 
the precious commodities of that country by 
the merchants of Alexandria, yet, until the 
reign of the Emperor Justinian, we bave no 
new information concerning the intercourse 
with the East by sea, or the progress which 
was made in the discovery of its remote re- 
gions. Under Justiniao, Cosmos, an Egyp- 
tian merchant, in the course of his traffic, 
made some voyages to India, whence he ae* 
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quired the sirname of Indiocopleustes ; but 
afterwards, by a transition not uncommon in 
that superstitious age, he renounced all the 
concern* of this life, and assumed the monas- 
tic character. In the solitude and leisure of 
a cell, he composed several works, one of 
which, dignitieu by him with the name of 
Christian Toftograjihy, has reached us. The 
main design of it is to combat the opinion of 
those philosophers who assert the earth to be of 
a spherical figure, and to prove that it is an ob- 
long plane, of twelve thousand miles in length 
from east to west, and of six thousand miles 
in breadth from north to south, surrounded by 
high walls, covered by the firmament as with 
a canopy or vault ; that the vicissitude of day 
and night was occasioned by a mountain of 
prodigious height, situated in the extremities 
of the north, round which the sun moved ; 
that when it appeared on one side of this 
mountain, the earth was illuminated, when 
concealed on the other side, the earth was left 
involved in darkness.! But amidst those wild 
reveries, more suited to the credulity of his 
new profession than to the sound sense cha- 
racteristic of that in which he was formerly 
engaged, Cosmas seems to relate what he him- 
self had observed in his travels, or what he 
had learned from others, with great simplicity 
and regard for truth. 

He appears to have been well acquainted 
with the west coast of the Indian peninsula, 
and names several places situated upon it ; 
he describes it as the chief seat of the pepper 
trade, and mentions Male, in particular, as 
one of the most frequented ports on that ac- 
count.! From Male, it is probable that this 
side of the continent has derived its modern 
name of Malabar ; and the cluster of islands 
contiguous to it, that of the Maldives. From 
him too we learn, that the island of Tapro- 
bane, which he supposes to lie at an equal 
distance from the Persian Gulf on the west, 
and the country of the Sinae on the east, 
had become, in consequence of this com- 
modious situation, a great staple of trade ; 
that into it were imported the silk of the Sin«e, 
and the precious spices of the eastern coun- 
tries, which were conveyed thence to all parts 
of India, to Persia, and to the Arabian Gulf. 
To this island be gives the name of Sie!ediba,k 
nearly the same with that of Selendib, or 
Serendib, by which it is still known all over 
tbe East. 

To CosmaB we are also indebted for the 
first information of a new rival to the Romans 
in trade having appeared in the Indian seas. 
The Persians, after having overturned tbe 
empire of the Parthiaus, and re-established 
tbe line of their ancient monarchs, seem to 
have surmounted entirely the aversion of their 
ancestors to maritime exertion, and made early 
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and vigorous efforts In order to acquire a 
share in the lucrative commerce with India. 
All its considerable ports were frequented by 
traders from Persia, who, in return for some 
productions of their own country in request 
among the Indians, received tbe precious 
commodities, which they conveyed up the 
Persian Gulf, and, by means of the great 
rivers Euphrates and Tigris, distributed them 
through every province of their empire. As 
the voyage from Persia to India was much 
shorter than that from Egypt, and attended 
with less expense and danger, the intercourse 
between the two countries increased rapidly. 
A circumstance is mentioned by Cosmas 
which is a striking proof of this. In most of 
the cities of any note in India he found Chris- 
tian churches established, in which the func- 
tions of religion were performed by priests 
ordained by the Archbishop of Seleucia, the 
capital of the Persian empire, and who con- 
tinued subject to his jurisdiction.! India 
appears to have been more thoroughly explor- 
ed at this period than it was in tbe age of 
Ptolemy, and a greater number of strangers 
seem to have been settled there. It is re- 
markable, however, that, according to tbe ac- 
count of Cosmas, none of these strangers were 
accustomed to visit the eastern regions of 
Asia, but rested satisfied with receiving their 
silk, their spices, and other valuable produc- 
tions, as they were imported into Ceylon, and 
conveyed thence to the various marts of In- 
dia ." 1 

The frequency of open hostilities between 
the emperors of Constantinople and the mo- 
narchs of Persia, together with the increasing 
rivalship of their subjects in the trade with 
India, gave rise to an event which produced 
a considerable change in tbe nature of that 
commerce. As the use of silk, both in dress 
and furniture, became gradually more gener- 
al in the court of the Greek emperors, who 
imitated and surpassed the sovereigns of Asia 
in splendour and magnificence ; and as China, 
in which, according to the concurring testi- 
mony of Oriental writers, the culture of silk 
was originally known, n still continued to be 
the only country which produced that valu- 
able commodity ; tbe Persians, improving the 
advantages which their situation gave them 
over the merchants from tbe Arabian Gulf, 
supplanted them in all tbe marts of India to 
which silk was brought by sea from the East. 
Having it likewise in their power to molest or 
to cut off the caravans, which, in order to pro- 
cure a supply for the Greek empire, travelled 
by land to China, through the northern pro- 
vinces of their kingdom, they entirely en- 
grossed that branch of commerce. Constan- 
tinople was obliged to depend on tbe rival 
power for an article wfaieb luxury viewed and 
desired as essential to elegance. The Fer- 
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Mans, with the usual rapacity of monopolists, 
raised the price of silk to such an exorbitant 
height, 0 that Justinian, eager not only to ob- 
tain a full and certain supply of a commodity 
which was become of indispen&ible use, but 
solicitous to deliver the commerce of his 
subjects from the exactions of his enemies, 
endeavoured, by means of his ally, the Chris- 
tian monarch of Abyssinia, to wrest some por- 
tion of the silk trade from the Persians. In 
this attempt he failed ; but when he least ex- 
pected it, he, by an unforeseen event, attained, 
in some measure, the object which he had in 
view. Two Persian monks having been em-j 
ployed as missionaries in some of the Chris- 
tian churches which were established (as we 
are informed by Cosmas) in different parts of 
India, had penetrated into the country of the | 
Seres or China. There they observed the 
labours of the silk-worm, and became ac- 
quainted with all the arts of man in working 
up its productions into such a variety of ele- 
gant fabrics. The prospect of gain, or per- 
haps an indignant zeal, excited by seeing 
this lucrative branch of commerce engrossed 
by unbelieving nations, prompted them to re- 
pair to Constantinople. There they explain- 
ed to the Emperor the origin of silk, as well 
as the various modes of preparing and manu- ' 
facturing it, mysteries hitherto unknown, or 
very imperfectly understood in Europe ; and, 
encouraged by his liberal promises, they un- 
dertook to bring to the capital a sufficient 
number of those wonderful insects, to whose | 
labours man is so much indebted. This they , 
accomplished by conveying the eggs of the 
silk-worm in a hollow canc. They were 
hatched *by the heat of a dunghill, fed with 
the leaves of a wild mulberry-tree, and they 
multiplied and worked in the same manner 
as in those climates where they first be- 
came objects of human attention and care. p 
Vast numbers of these insects were soon rear- 
ed in different parts of Greece, particularly in 
the Peloponnesus. Sicily afterwards under- 
took to breed silk-worms with equal success, 
and was imitated from time to time in several 
towns of Italy. In all these places extensive 
manufactures were established and carried on 
with silk of domestic production. The de- 
mand for silk from the east diminished of 
course, the subjects of the Greek emperors i 
were no longer obliged to have recourse to the 
Persians fora supply of it, and a considerable 
change took place in the nature of the com- 
mercial intercourse between Europe and In- i 
dia. q i 
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Intercourse with India, from the Conquest <f\ 
Egypt by the Mahomedans, to the discovery of 
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the Passage by the Capo of Good Hojte, and 
the Establishment <f the Portugese Dominion 
in the East, 

ABOUT fourscore years after the death of Jus- 
tinian, an event happened, which occasioned 
a revolution still more considerable in the in- 
tercourse of Europe with the East. Maho- 
met, by publishing a new religion, seems to 
have animated his countrymen with a new 
spirit, and to have called forth latent passions 
and talents into exertion. The greatest part 
of the Arabians, satisfied from the earliest 
times with national independence and person- 
al liberty, tended their camels, or reared their 
palm-trees within the precincts of their own 
peninsula, and had little intercourse with the 
rest of mankind, unless when they sallied out 
to plunder a caravan, or to rob a traveller. 
In some districts, however, they had begun to 
add the labours of agriculture, and the busi- 
ness of commerce, to the occupations of pas- 
toral life.* These different orders of men, 
when prompted by the enthusiastic ardour 
with which the exhortations and example of 
Mahomet inspired them, displayed at once 
all the zeal of missionaries and the ambition 
of conquerors. They spread the doctrine 
of their prophet, and extended the domi- 
nion of his successors, from the shores of 
the Atlantic to the frontier of China, with a 
rapidity of success to which there is nothing 
similar in the history of mankind [a. c. 
1640]. Egypt was one of its earliest con- 
quests, and as they settled in that inviting 
country, and kept possession of it, the Greek 
were excluded from all intercourse with Alex- 
andria, to which they had long resorted as the 
chief mart of Indian goods. Nor was this the 
only effect which the progress of the Maho- 
metan arms had upon the commerce of Eu- 
rope with India. Prior to their invasion of 
Egypt, the Arabians had subdued the great 
kingdom of Persia, and added it to the em- 
pire of their caliphs. They found their new 
subjects engaged in prosecuting that exten- 
sive trade with India, and the country to the 
east of it, the commencement and progress of 
which in Persia I have already mentioned ; 
and they were so sensible of the great ad van- 
vantages derived from it, that they became de- 
sirous to partake of them. As tbe active 
powers of the human mind, when roused to 
vigorous exertions in one line, are most ca- 
paple of operating with force in other direc- 
tions, the Arabians, from impetuous warriors, 
soon became enterprising merchants. They 
continued to carry on tbe trade with India in 
its former channel from the Persian Gulf, but 
it wa9 with that ardour which character- 
ises all the early efforts of Mahomet's follow, 
ers. In a short time they advanced far be- 
yond tlie boundaries of ancient navigationi 
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•rid brought many of the most precious com- 
modities of the East directly from the coun- 
tries which produced them. In order to en- 
gross all the profit arising from the sale of 
them, the Caliph Omar,b a few years after the 
conquest of Persia, founded the city of Bas. 
aura, on the western banks of the great stream 
formed by the junction of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, with a view of securing the command 
of these two rivers, by which goods imported 
from India were conveyed into all parts of 
Asia. With such discernment was the situa- 
tion chosen, that Bassora soon became a place 
of trade hardly inferior to Alexandria. 

This general information with respect to 
the trade of the Arabians with India, which 
is all that can be derived from the historians 
of that period, is confirmed and illustrated by 
the Relation of a Voyage from the Persian 
Gulf towards the East, written by an Arabian 
merchant in the year of the Christian era 
eight hundred and fifty-one, about two centu- 
ries after Persia was subjected to the Caliphs, 
and explained by the Commentary of another 
Arabian, who had likewise visited the eastern 
parts of Asia. c This curious relation, which 
enables us to fill up a chasm in the history 
of mercantile communication with India, fur- 
nishes materials for describing more in detail 
the extent of the Arabian discoveries in the 
East, and the manner in which they made 
them. 

Though some have imagined that the won- 
derful property of the magnet, by which it 
communicates such virtue to a needle or slen- 
der rod of iron, as to make it point towards 
the poles of the earth, was known in the East 
long before it was observed in Europe, it is 
manifest, both from the Relation of the Ma- 
homedan merchant, and from much concur- 
ring evidence, that not only the Arabians, 
but the Chinese, were destitute of this faith- 
ful guide, and that their mode of navigation 
was not more adventurous than that of the 
Greeks and Romans.** They steered ser- 
vilely along the coast, seldom stretching out 
to sea so far as to lose sight of land ; and as 
they shaped their course in this timid manner, 
their mode of reckoning was defective, and 
liable to the same errors which I observed in 
that of the Greeks and Romans. e 

Notwithstanding these disadvantages, the 
progress of the Arabians towards the east ex- 
tended far beyond the Gulf of Siam, the 
boundary of European navigation. They 
became acquainted with Sumatra, and the 
other islands of the great Indian Archipelago, 
and advanced as far as the city of Canton in 
China. Nor are these discoveries to be con- 
sidered as the effect of the enterprising curi- 

fc Herbel Biblioth. Orient artic. Basrah . AbuL 
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osity of individuals; they were owing to a re- 
gular commerce carried on from the Persian 
Gulf with China, and all the intermediate 
countries. Many Mahomcdans, imitating the 
example of the Persians, described by Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, settled in India and the coun- 
tries beyond it. They were so numerous in 
the city of Canton, that the Emperor (as the 
Arabian authors relate) permitted them to 
have a cadi or judge of their own sect, who 
decided controversies among his countrymen 
by their own laws, and presided in all the 
functions of religion, f In other places pro- 
selytes were gained to the Mahomedan faith, 
and the Arabian language was understood and 
spoken in almost every sea-port of any note. 
Ships from China and different places of In- 
dia traded in the Persian Gulf , 8 and by the 
frequency of mutual intercourse, all the na- 
tions of the East became better acquainted 
with each other, h 

A striking proof of this is the new infor- 
mation concerning China and India we re- 
ceive from tiie two authors I have mentioned. 
They point out the situation of Canton, now 
so well known to Europeans, with a consi- 
derable degree of exactness. They take no- 
tice of the general use of silk among the 
Chinese. They are the first who mention 
their celebrated manufacture of porcelain, 
which, on account of its delicacy and trans- 
parency, they compare to glass . 1 They des- 
cribe the tea-tree, and the mode of using its 
leaves ; and from the great revenue which 
was levied (as they inform us) from the con- 
sumption of it, tea seems to have been as u- 
niversally the favourite beverage of the Chi- 
nese in the ninth century, as it is at pre- 
sent. k 

Even with respect to those parts of India 
which the Greeks and Romans were accus- 
tomed to visit, the Arabians had acquired 
more perfect information. They mention a 
great empire established on the Malabar 
coast, governed by monarchs whose authority 
was paramount to that of every power in In- 
dia. These monarchs were distinguished by 
the appellation of Balchara, a name yet known 
in India,! and it is probable that the Samorin, 
or emperor of Calicut, so frequently mention- 
ed in the accounts of the first voyages of the 
Portuguese to India, possessed some portion 
of their dominions. They celebrate the ex- 
traordinary progress which the Indians had 
made in astronomical knowledge ; a circum- 
stance which seems to have been little known 
to the Greeks and Romans, and assert that 
in this branch of science they were far supe- 
rior to the most enlightened nations of the 
East, on which account their sovereign was 

^ Relation, 7. Remarks, p. 19. Inquiry, p. 171, 
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denominated tbe King of Wisdom. 10 Other 
peculiarities in the political institutions, the 
mode of judicial proceedings, the pastimes, 
and the superstitions of the Indians, parti- 
cularly the excruciating mortifications and 
penances of faquirs, might be produced as 
proofs of the superior knowledge which the 
Arabians had acquired of the manners of that 
people. 

The same commercial spirit, or religious 
zeal, which prompted the Mahomedans of 
Persia to visit the remotest regions of the East, 
animated the Christians of that kingdom. 
The Nestorian churches planted in Persia, 
under the protection first of its native sove- 
reigns, and afterwards of its conquerors the 
Caliphs, were numerous, and governed by re- 
spectable ecclesiastics. They had early sent mis. 
sionaries into India, and established churches 
in different parts of it, particularly, as I have for. 
merly related, in the island of Ceylon. When 
the Arabians extended their navigation as far 
as China, a more ample field, both for their 
commerce and their zeal, opened to their view. 
If we may rely on the concurring evidence 
of Christian authors, in the East as well as 
in the West, confirmed by the testimony of 
the two Mabomedan travellers, their pious la- 
oours were attended with such success, that 
in the ninth and tenth centuries the number 
of Christians in India and China was very 
considerable. 11 As the churches in both these 
countries received all their ecclesiastics from 
Persia, where they were ordained by the Ca- 
tholicos , or Nestorian primate, whose supre- 
macy they acknowledged, this became a re- 
gular channel of intercourse and intelligence ; 
and to the combined effect of all these cir- 
cumstances, we are indebted for the informa- 
tion we receive from the two Arabian writ- 
ers, 0 concerning those regions of Asia which 
the Greeks and Romans never visited. 

But while both the Mabomedan and Chris- 
tian subjects of the Caliphs continued to extend 
their knowledge of the East, the people of 
Europe found themselves excluded almost en- 
tirely from any intercourse with it. To them 
the great port of Alexandria was now shut, 
and the new lords of the Persian Gulf, satis- 
fied with supplying the demand for Indian 
commodities in their own extensive dominions, 
neglected to convey them, by any of the usu- 
al channels, to the trading towns on the Me- 
diterranean. The opulent inhabitants of 
Constantinople, and other great cities of Eu- 
rope, bore this deprivation of luxuries, to 
which they bad been long accustomed, with 
•uch impatience, that all the activity of com- 
merce was exerted, in order to find a remedy 
for an evil which they deemed intolerable. 
The difficulties which were to be surmounted 
in order to accomplish this, afford the most 
striking proof of the high estimation in which 

« Relation, p. 37,58* ■ See Note, XL. 
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the commodities of the East were held at that 
time. The silk of China was purchased in 
Chensi, the westernmost province of that em- 
pire, and conveyed thence by a caravan, in a 
march of eighty or a hundred days, to the 
banks of the Oxus, where it was embarked, 
and carried down the stream of that river to 
the Caspian. After a dangerous voyage a- 
cross that sea, and ascending the river Cyrus 
as far as it is navigable, it was conducted by 
a short land carriage of five days to the river 
Pha8is,P which falls into theEuxineor Black 
Sea. Thence, by an easy and well known 
course, it was transported to Constantinople. 
The conveyance of commodities from that re- 
gion of the East, now known by the name of 
Indostan, was somewhat less tedious and ope- 
rose. They were carried from the banks of 
the Indus by a route early frequented, and 
which I have already described, either to the 
river Oxus, or directly to the Caspian, from 
which they held the same course to Constan- 
tinople. 

It is obvious, that only commodities of 
small bulk, and of considerable value, could 
bear the expence of such a mode of convey- 
ance; and in regulating the price of those 
commodities, not only the expense, but the 
risk and danger of conveying them, were to 
be taken into account. In their journey a- 
cross the vast plain, extending from Samar- 
cand to the frontier of China, caravans were 
exposed to the assaults and depredations of 
the Tartars, the Huns, the Turks, and other 
roving tribes which infest the north-east of 
Asia, and which have always considered the 
merchant and traveller as their lawful prey ; 
nor were they exempt from insult and pillage 
in their journey from the Cyrus to the Fhas- 
is, through the kingdom of Colchis, a country 
noted, both in ancient and in modern times, 
for the thievish disposition of its inhabitants. 
Even under all these disadvantages, tbe trade 
with tbe East was carried on with ardour. 
Constantinople became a considerable mart of 
Indian and Chinese commodities, and the 
wealth which flowed into it in consequence of 
this not only added to the splendour of that 
great city, but seems to have retarded, for 
some time, tbe decline of tbe empire of which 
it was the capital. 

As far as we may venture to conjecture, 
from the imperfect information of contempor- 
ary historians, it was chiefly by the mode of 
conveyance which I have described, perilous 
and operose as it was, that Europe was sup- 
plied with tbe commodities of tbe East, dur- 
ing more than two centuries. Throughout that 
period the Christians and Mahomedans were 
engaged in almost uninterrupted hostilities, 
prosecuted with all the animosity which rival- 
.ship for power, heightened by religious seal, 
naturally excites. Under circumstances which 
occasioned such alienation, commercial inter* 
w Plln. Nat. Hist Ub* vk c. 7* 
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course could hardly subsist, and the merchants 
of Christendom either did not resort at all to 
Alexandria and the ports of Syria, the anci- 
ent staples for the commodities of the East, 
after they were in possession of the Maliome- 
dans; or if the love of gain, surmounting 
their abhorrence of the Infidels, prompted 
them to visit the marts which they had long 
frequented, it was with much caution and 
distrust. 

While the difficulties of procuring the pro- 
ductions of the East were thus augmented, 
the people of Europe became more desirous 
of obtaining them. About this time, some 
cities of Italy, particularly Amalphi and Ve- 
nice, having acquired a greater degree of se- 
curity or independence than they formerly 
possessed, began to cultivate tlie arts of domes- 
tic industry, with an ardour and ingenuity 
uncommon in the middle ages. The effect 
of these exertions was such an increase of 
wealth, as created new wants and desires, 
and formed a taste for elegance and luxury, 
which induced them to visit foreign countries 
in order to gratify it. Among men in this 
6tage of their advancement, the productions 
of India have always been held in high esti- 
mation, and from this period they were im- 
ported into Italy in larger quantities, and 
came into more general use. Several circum- 
stances which indicate this revival of a com- 
mercial spirit, are collected by the industri- 
ous Muratori, and from the close of the seventh 
century, an attentive observer may discern 
faint traces of its progress. 11 

Even in enlightened ages, when the trans- 
actions of nations are observed and recorded 
with the greatest care, and the store of histo- 
rical materials seems to be abundantly ample, 
so little attention has been paid to the opera- 
tions of commerce, that every attempt towards 
a regular deduction of them has been found 
an undertaking of the utmost difficulty. The 
era, however, to which I have conducted this 
Disquisition, is one of the periods in the an- 
nals of mankind concerning which history 
furnishes most scanty information. As it 
was chiefly in the Greek empire, and in some 
cities of Italy, that any efforts were made to 
procure the commodities of India, and the o- 
ther regions of the East, it is only from the 
historians of those countries we can expect to 
find any account of that trade. But from 
the age of Mahomet, until the time when the 
Comneni ascended the throne of Constanti- 
nople, a period of more than four centuries 
and a half, the Byzantine history is contained 
in meagre chronicles, the compilers of which 
seldom extended their views beyond the in- 
trigues in the palace, the factions in the thea- 
tre, or the disputes of theologians* To them 
the monkish annalists of the different states 

s Antlqult. ItaL MedU Evi, ii. 400, 408,410, 883, 885, 
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and cities of Italy, during the same period, 
are, if possible, far inferior in merit ; and in 
the early accounts of those cities which have 
been most celebrated for their cammercial 
spirit, we search with little success for the 
origin or nature of that trade by which they 
first rose to eminence.' It is manifest, how- 
ever, from the slightest attention to the events 
which happened in the seventh and eighth 
centuries, that the Italian states, while their 
coasts were continually infested by the Ma- 
homedans who had made some settlements 
there, and had subjected Sicily almost entire- 
ly to their dominion, could not trade with 
much confidence and security in Egypt and 
Syria. With what implacable hatred Chris- 
tians viewed Mahomedans as the disciples of 
an impostor, is well known ; and as all the 
nations which professed the Christian faith, 
both in the East and West, had mingled the 
worship of angels and saints with that of the 
Supreme Being, and had adorned their church- 
es with pictures and statues ; the true Mos- 
lems considered themselves as the only asser- 
tors of the unity of God, and beheld Chris- 
tians of every denomination with abhorrence, 
as idolaters. Much time was requisite to 
soften this mutual animosity, so far as to ren- 
der intercourse in any degree cordial. 

Meanwhile a taste for the luxuries of the 
East continued not only to spread in Italy, 
but, from imitation of the Italians, or from 
some improvement in their own situation, the 
people of Marseilles and other towns of 
France on the Mediterranean, became equally 
fond of them.. But the profits exacted by 
the merchants of Amalphi or Venice, from 
whom they received those precious commodi- 
ties, were so exorbitant, as prompted them to 
make some effort to supply their own de- 
mands. With this view, they not only open- 
ed a trade with Constantinople, but ventured 
at times to visit the ports of Egypt and Sy- 
ria. 8 This eagerness of the Europeans, on 
the one hand, to obtain the productions of In- 
dia, and on the other hand, considerable ad- 
vantages which both the Caliphs and their sub- 
jects derived from the sale of them, induced 
both so far to conceal their reciprocal antipa- 
thy, as to carry on a traffic manifestly for their 
common benefit. How far this traffic extended, 
and in what mode it was conducted by these 
new adventurers, the scanty information which 
can be gathered from contemporary writers does 
not enable me to trace with accuracy. It is 
probable, however, that this communication 
would have produced insensibly its usual ef- 
fect, of familiarising and reconciling men of 
hostile principles 8nd discordant manners to 
one another, and a regular commerce might 
have been established gradually between 
Christians and Mahomedans, upon such equal 
terms, that the nations of Europe might have 
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received all the luxuries of the East by the 
same channels in which they were formerly 
conveyed to them, first by the Tyrians, then 
by the Greeks of Alexandria, next by the 
Romans, and at last by the subjects of the 
Constantinopolitan empire. 

But whatever might have been the influ- 
ence of this growing correspondence, it was 
prevented from operating with full effect by 
the Crusades, or expeditions for the recovery 
of the Holy Land, which, during two cen- 
turies, occupied the professors of the two ri- 
val religions, and contributed to alienate them 
more than ever from each other. I have, in 
another work, c contemplated mankind while 
under the dominion of this phrensy, the most 
| singular, perhaps, and the longest continued, 

< of any that occurs in the history of our spe- 
i cics; and I pointed out such effects of it 
I upon government, upon property, upon man- 
I ners and taste, as were suited to what were 
I then the objects of my inquiry. At present, 
my attention is confined to observe the com- 
mercial consequences of the Crusades, and 
| how far they contributed to retard or to pro- 
| mote the conveyance of Indian commodities 
into Europe. 

| To fix an idea of peculiar sanctity to that 
1 country which the Author of our religion se- 
j lccted as the place of his residence while on 
| earth, and in which he accomplished the re- 
demption of mankind, is a sentiment so na- 
; tural to the human mind, that, from the first 
; establishment of Christianity, the visiting of 
the holy places in Judea was considered as an 
, exercise of piety, tending powerfully to a- 
waken and to cherish a spirit of devotion. 

; Through succeeding ages, the practice con- 
tinued and increased in every part of Chris- 
tendom. When Jerusalem was subjected to 
| the Mahomedan empire, and danger was add- 
| ed to the fatigue and expense of a distant pil- 
| grimage, the undertaking was viewed as still 
| more meritorious* It was sometimes enjoin- 
, ed as a pennance to be performed by heinous 
: transgressors. It was more frequently a duty 
j undertaken with voluntary zeal, and in both 
| cases it was deemed an expiation for all past 
offences. From various causes, which I have 
j elsewhere enumerated, 11 these pious visits to 
j the Holy Land multiplied amazingly during 
the tenth and eleventh centuries. Not only 
individuals in the lower and middle ranks of 
life, but persons of superior condition, at- 
tended by large retinues, and numerous cara- 
vans of opulent pilgrims, resorted to Jeru- 
salem. 

In all their operations, however, men have 
a wonderful dexterity in mingling some atten- 
tion to interest with those functions which 
seem to be most purely spiritual. The Ma- 
homedan caravans, which, in obedience to 
the injunctions of their religion, visit the holy 

* Hist, of Charles V., vdL 1. p. 26. edit. 1787. 
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temple of Mecca, are not composed, as I shall 
hereafter explain more fully, of devout pil- 
grims only, but of merchants, who, both 
in going and returning, are provided with 
such an assortment of goods, that they carry 
on a considerable traffic/ Even the Faquirs 
of India, whose wild enthusiasm seems to 
elevate them above all solicitude about the 
concerns of this world, have rendered their 
frequent pilgrimages subservient to their in- 
terest, by trading in every country through 
which they travel . w In like manner, it was 
not by devotion alone that such numerous 
bands of Christian pilgrims were induced to 
visit Jerusalem. To many of them commerce 
was the chief motive of undertaking that dis- 
tant voyage ; and, by exchanging the pro- 
ductions of Europe for the more valuable 
commodities of Asia, particularly those of 
India, which at that time were diffused through 
every part of the Caliph's dominions, they 
enriched themselves, and furnished their coun- 
trymen with such an additional supply of 
eastern luxuries, as augmented their relish 
for them.* 

But how faint soever the lines may be, 
which, prior to the Crusades, mark the influ- 
ence of the frequeut pilgrimages to the East 
upon commerce, they became so conspicuous 
after the commencement of these expeditions, 
as to meet the eye of every observer. Va- 
rious circumstances concurred towards this, 
from an enumeration of which it will appear, 
that, by attending to the progress and effects 
of the Crusades, considerable light is thrown 
upon the subject of my inquiries. Great 
armies, conducted by the most illustrious 
princes and nobles of Europe, and composed 
of men of the most enterprising spirit in all 
the kingdoms of it, marched towards Pales- 
tine, through countries far advanced beyond 
those which they left, in every species of im- 
provement. They beheld the dawn of pros- 
perity in the republics of Italy, which had be- 
gun to vie with each other in the arts of in- 
dustry, and in their efforts to engross the lu- 
crative commerce with the East. They next 
admired the more advanced state of opulence 
and splendour in Constantinople, raised to a 
pre-eminence above all the cities then known 
by its extensive trade, particularly that which 
it carried on with India and the countries be- 
yond it. They afterwards served in those 
provinces of Asia through which the commo- 
dities of the East were usually conveyed, and 
became masters of several cities which had 
been staples of that trade. They established 
the kingdom of Jerusalem, which subsisted 
near two hundred years. They took posses- 
sion of the throne of the Greek empire, 
and governed it above half a century. A* 
midst such a variety of events and operations, 

▼ Visas di Ramusio, vol. L p. 151, 159. 
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the ideas of the fierce warriors of Europe gra- 
dually opened and improved ; they became 
acquainted with the policy and arts of the peo- 
pie whom they subdued; they observed the 
sources of their wealth, and availed themselveB 
of all this knowledge. Antioch and Tyre, 
when conquered by the Crusaders, were 
flourishing cities, inhabited by opulent mer- 
chants, who supplied all the nations trading in 
the Mediterranean with the productions of 
the East,? and as far as can be gathered from 
incidental occurrences, mentioned by the his- 
torians of the Holy War, who, being mostly 
priests and monks, had their attention direct, 
ed to objects very different from those relat* 
ing to commerce, there is reason to believe, 
that botli in Constantinople, while subject to 
the Franks, and in the ports of Syria, acquir- 
ed by the Christians, the long established 
trade with the East continued to be protected 
and encouraged. 

But though commerce may have been only 
a secondary object with the martial leaders of 
the Crusades, engaged in perpetual hostilities 
with the Turks on one hand, and with the 
Soldans of Egypt on the other, it was the 
primary object with the associates, in conjunc- 
tion with whom they carried on their opera- 
tions. Numerous as the armies were which 
assumed the cross, and enterprising as the fa- 
natical zeal was with which they were animat- 
ed, they could not have accomplished their 
purpose, or even have reached the Beat of their 
warfare, without securing the assistance of 
the Italian states. None of the other Euro- 
pean powers could either furnish a sufficient 
number of transports to convey the armies of 
the Crusades to the coast of Dalmatia, whence 
they marched to Constantinople, the place of 
general rendezvous ; or were able to supply 
them with military stores and provisions in 
such abundance as to enable them to invade 
a distant country. In all the successive ex- 
peditions, the fleets of the Genoese, of the 
Pisans, or of the Venetians, kept on the coast 
as the armies advanced by land, and, supply- 
ing them from time to time with whatever was 
wonting, engrossed all the profits of a branch 
of commerce, which, in every age, has been ex- 
tremely lucrative. It was with all the inter- 
ested attention of merchants, that the Italians 
afforded tbeir aid. On the reduction of any 
place, in which they found it for their inter- 
est to settle, they obtained from the Crusaders 
valuable immunities of different kinds ; free- 
dom of trade $ an abatement of the usual du- 
ties paid for what was imported and exported, 
or a total exemption from them ; the property 
of entire suburbs in some cities, and of ex ten. 
sive streets in others ; and a privilege granted 
to every person who resided within their pre- 
cincts, or who traded under their protection, 
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of being tried by their own laws, and by 
judges of their own appointment. 2 In con- 
sequence of so many advantages, we can 
trace, during the progress of the Crusades, a 
rapid increase of wealth and of power in all 
the commercial states of Italy. Every port 
open to trade, was frequented by their mer- 
chants, who, having now engrossed entirely the 
commerce of the East, strove with such active 
emulation to find new markets for the com- 
modities which it furnished, that they extend- 
ed a taste for them to many parts of Europe, 
in which they had hitherto been little known. 

Two events happened, prior to the termi- 
nation of the Holy War, which, by acquiring 
to the Venetians and Genoese the possession 
of several provinces in the Greek empire, en- 
abled them to supply Europe more abundant, 
ly with all the productions of the East. The 
first was the conquest of Constantinople, in 
the year one thousand two hundred and four, 
by the Venetians, and the leaders of the 
fourth Crusade. An account of the political 
interests and intrigues which formed this al- 
liance, and turned the hallowed arms destin- 
ed to deliver the Holy City from the donr.I- 
minion of infidels, against a Christian mo- 
narch, is foreign from the design of this Dis- 
quisition. Constantinople was taken by 
storm, and plundered by the confederates. 

An Earl of Flanders was placed on the im- 
perial throne. The dominions which still re- 
mained subject to the successors of Constan- 
tine were divided into four parts, one of which 
being allotted to the new emperor, for sup- 
porting the dignity and expense of govern- 
ment, an equal partition of the other three 
was made between the Venetians and the 
chiefs of the Crusade. The former, who, 
both in concerting and in conducting this en- 
terprise, kept their eyes steadily fixed on what 
might be most for the emolument of their 
commerce, secured the territories of greatest 
value to a trading people. They obtained 
some part of the Peloponnesus, at that time 
the seat of flourishing manufactures, particu- j 
larly of silk. They became masters of seve- | 
ral of the largest and best cultivated islands 
in tbe Archipelago, and established a chain of 
settlements,* partly military and partly com- 
mercial, extending from the Adriatic to the 
Bosphorus. Many Venetians settled in Con- 
stantinople, and, without obstruction from 
their warlike associates, little attentive to tbe 
arts of industry, they engrossed tbe various 
branches of trade which bad so long enriched 
that capital. Two of these particularly at- 
tracted tbeir attention ; tbe silk trade, and that 
with India. Front the reign of Justinian, it 
was mostly in Greece, and some of the adja- 
cent islands, that silk-worms, which he first 

> Hitt of Charles V., vol. i. p. 31. 
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introduced into Europe, were reared. The 
product of their labours was manufactured 
into stuffs of various kinds, in many cities of 
the empire. But it was in Constantinople, 
the seat of opulence and luxury, that the de- 
mand for a commodity of such high price was 
greatest, and there, of consequence, the com- 
merce of silk naturally centered. In assort- 
ing cargoes for the several ports in which they 
traded, the Venetians had for some time found 
silk to be an essential article, as it continued 
to grow more and more into request in every 
part of Europe. By the residence of so ma- 
ny of their citizens in Constantinople, and by 
the immunities granted to them, they not on- 
ly procured silk in such abundance, and on 
such terms, as enabled them to carry on trade 
more extensively, and with greater profit than 
formerly, but they became so thoroughly ac- 
quainted with every branch of the silk manu- 
facture, as induced them to attempt the esta- 
blishment of it in their own dominions. The 
measures taken for this purpose by indivi- 
duals, as well as the regulations framed by 
the state, were concerted with so much pru- 
dence, and executed with such success, that 
in a short time the silk fabrics of Venice vied 
with those of Greece and Sicily, and contri- 
buted both to enrich the republic, and to en- 
large the sphere of its commerce. At the 
same time the Venetians availed themselves 
of the influence which they had acquired in 
Constantinople, in order to improve their In- 
dian trade. The capital of the Greek empire, 
besides the means of being supplied with the 
productions of the East, which it enjoyed in 
common with the other commercial cities of 
Europe, received a considerable portion of 
them by a channel peculiar to itself. Some 
of the most valuble commodities of India and 
China were conveyed over land, by routes 
which I have described, to the Black Sea, and 
thence by a short navigation to Constantino- 
ple. To this market, the best stored of any 
except Alexandria, the Venetians had now 
easy access, and the goods which they pur- 
chased there made an addition of great con- 
sequence to what they were accustomed to 
acquire in the ports of Egypt and Syria. 
Thus, while the Latin empire in Constanti- 
nople subsisted, the Venetians, possessed such 
advantages over all their rivals, that their 
commerce extended greatly, and it was chief- 
ly from them every part of Europe received 
the commodities of the East. 

The other event which I had in view, was 
the subversion of the dominion of the Latins 
in Constantinople, and the re-establishment of 
the Imperial family on the throne. This was 
effected after a period of fifty-seven years, part- 
ly by a transient effort of vigour, with which 
Indignation at a foreign yoke animated the 
Greeks, and partly by the powerful assistance 
which they received from the republic of Ge- 
noa. The Genoese were so sensible of the ad- 


vantages, which the Venetians, their rivals in 
trade, derived from their union with the La- 
tin emperors of Constantinople, that, in order 
to deprive them of these, they surmounted the 
most deep-rooted prejudices of their age, and 
combined with the schismatic Greeks to de- 
throne a monarch protected by the papal 
power, setting at defiance the thunders of the 
Vatican, which at that time made the greatest 
princes tremble. This undertaking, bold and 
impious as it was then deemed, proved suc- 
cessful. In recompense for their signal ser- 
vices, the gratitude or weakness of the Greek 
emperor, among other donations, bestowed 
upon the Genoese Pera, the chief suburb of 
Constantinople, to be held as a fief of the em- 
pire, together with such exemption from the 
accustomed duties on goods imported and ex- 
ported, os gave them a decided superiority 
over every competitor in trade. With the 
vigilant attention of merchants, the Genoese 
availed themselves of this favourable situa- 
tion. They surrounded their new settlement 
in Pera with fortifications. They rendered 
their factories on the adjacent coast places of 
strength. 1 * They were masters of the harbour 
of Constantinople more than the Greeks them, 
selves. The whole trade of the Black Sea 
came into their hands; and, not satisfied with 
this, they took possession of part of the Cher- 
sonesus Taurica, the modern Crimea, and 
rendered Caffa, its principal town, the chief 
seat of their trade with the East, and the port 
in which all its productions, conveyed to the 
Black Sea by the different routes I have for- 
merly described, were landed. c 

In consequence of this revolution, Genoa 
became the greatest commercial power in Eu 
rope: and if the enterprising industry and 
intrepid courage of its citizens had been un- 
der the direction of wise domestic policy, 
it might have long held that rank. But 
never was there a contrast rooro striking than 
between the internal administration of the two 
rival republics of Venice and Genoa. In the 
former, government was conducted with steady 
systematic prudence ; in the latter it was con- 
sistent in nothing but a fondness for novelty, 
and a propensity to change. The one enjoy- 
ed a perpetual calm, the other was agirated 
with all the storms and vicissitudes of faction. 
The increase of wealth which flowed into 
Genoa from the exertion* of its merchants, 
did not counterbalance the defects in its politi- 
cal constitution ; and even in its most pros- 
perous state we may discern the appearance 
of symptoms which foreboded a diminution 
of its opulence and power. 

As long, however, as the Genoese retained 
the ascendant which they had acquired in the 

b Nkseph. Gregor, lib. xi. c. 1. • set* 6; lib. xvii. c. L 
sect 2. 

• Folieta Hist Genuens. ap Grwv. That. Anti a. 
ItaL i. 387. De Marinis de Genuens. Dignit lb. 148(1 
Niceph. Greg. Hb. xili. c. 12. Murat AnruL d’Hal. Ub 
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Greek empire, the Venetian* felt their com- 
mercial transaction* with it to be carried on 
upon such unequal terms, that their merchants 
visited Constantinople seldom, and with re- 
luctance ; and in order to procure the com- 
modities of the East in such quantities as 
were demanded in the various parts of Eu- 
rope which they were accustomed to supply, 
they were obliged to resort to the ancient 
staples of that trade. Of these Alexandria 
was the chief, and the most abundantly sup- 
plied, as the conveyance of Indian goods by 
land through Asia, to any of the ports of the 
Mediterranean, was often rendered impracti- 
cable by the incursions of Turks, Tartars, 
and other hordes, which successively desolat- 
ed that fertile country, or contended for the 
dominion of it. But under the military and 
vigorous government of the Soldans of the 
Mamelukes, security and order were steadily 
maintained in Egypt, and trade, though load- 
ed with heavy duties, was open to all. In 
proportion to the progress of the Genoese in 
engrossing the commerce of Constantinople 
and the Black Sea,d the Venetians found it 
more and more necessary to enlarge their 
transactions with Alexandria. 

But such an avowed intercourse with infi- 
dels being considered, in that age, as unbe- 
coming the character of Christians, the senate 
of Venice, in order to silence its own scruples, 
or those of its subjects, had recourse to the 
infallible authority of the Pope, who was 
supposed to be possessed of power to dispense 
with the rigorous observation of the most 
sacred laws, and obtained permission from 
him to fit out annually a specified number of 
ships for the ports of Egypt and of Syria. c 
Under this sanction, the republic concluded 
a treaty of commerce with the Soldans of 
Egypt, on equitable terms; in consequence 
of which, the senate appointed one consul to 
reside in Alexandria, and another in Damas- 
cus, in a public character, and to exercise a 
mercantile jurisdiction, authorised by the Sol- 
dans. Under their protection, Venetian mer- 
chants and artisans settled in each of these 
cities. Ancient prejudices and antipathies 
were forgotten, and their mutual interests esta- 
blished, for the first time, a fair and open 
trade between Christians and Mahomedans.f 

While the Venetians and Genoese were al- 
ternately making those extraordinary efforts, 
in order to engross all the advantages of sup- 
plying Europe with the productions of the 
East, the republic of Florence, originally a com. 
mercial democracy, applied with such persever- 
ing vigour to trade, and the genius of the peo- 
ple, as vfrefi as the nature of their institutions, 
were so favourable to its progress, that the 
state advanced rapidly in power, and the peo- 
ple in opulence. But as the Florentines did 

« See Note XL1V. • See Note XLV. 
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not possess any commodious sea-port, their 
active exertions were directed chiefly towards 
the improvement of their manufactures and 
domestic industry. About the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, the Florentine manu- 
factures of various kinds, particularly those 
of silk and woollen cloth, appear, from the enu- 
meration of a well informed historian, to have 
been very considerable.^ The connection 
which they formed in different parts of Eu- 
rope, by furnishing them with the produc- 
tions of their own industry, led them to en- 
gage in another branch of trade, that of bank- 
ing. In this they soon became so eminent, 
that the money transactions of almost every 
kingdom in Europe passed through their 
hands, and in many of them they were intrus- 
ted with the collection and administration or 
the public revenues. In consequence of the 
activity and success with which they conduct- 
ed their manufactures and money transac- 
tions, the former always attended with cer- 
tain though moderate profit, the latter lucra- 
tive in an high degree, at a period when nei- 
ther the interest of money, nor the premium 
on bills of exchange, were settled with accu- 
racy, Florence became one of the first cities 
in Christendom, and many of its citizens ex. 
tremely opulent. Cosmo de Medici, the head 
of a family which rose from obscurity by its 
success in trade, was reckoned the most weal- 
thy merchant ever known in Europe;* 1 and 
in acts of public munificence, as well as of 
private generosity, in the patronage of learn- 
ing, and in the encouragement of useful and 
elegant arts, no monarch of the age could vie 
with him. Whether the Medici, in their first 
mercantile transactions, carried on any com- 
merce with the East, I have not been able to 
discover.! It is more probable, I should 
think, that their trade was confined to the 
same articles with that of lheir countrymen. 
But as soon as the commonwealth, by the 
conquest of Pisa, [a. C. 1 405.] had acquired 
a communication with the ocean, Cosmo di 
Medici, who had the chief direction of its af- 
fairs, endeavoured to procure for his country 
a share in that lucrative commerce which had 
raised Venice and Genoa so far above all the 
other Italian states. With this view ambas- 
sadors were sent to Alexandria, [a. C. 14 25.] 
in order to prevail with the Soldan to open 
that and the other ports of his dominions to 
the subjects of the republic, and to admit 
them to a participation in all the commercial 
privileges which were enjoyed by the Vene- 
tians. The negotiation terminated with such 
success, that the Florentines teem to have ob- 
tained some share in the Indian trade ;j and 
soon alter this period, we find spices enume- 

i Giov. Villani Hist. Fiorent ap. Murat. Script Her. 
ItaL vol. xiii. p. 823. Dell’ I stone Florentine, di Scip. 
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rated among the commodities imported by the 
Florentines into England.)* 

In some parts of this Disquisition concern- 
ing the nature and course of trade with the 
East, I have been obliged to grope my way, 
and often under the guidance of very feeble 
lights. But as we are now approaching to 
the period when the modern ideas, with re- 
spect to the importance of commerce, began 
to unfold, and attention to its progress and 
effects became a more considerable object of 
policy, we may hope to carry on what re- 
searches yet remain to be made, with greater 
certainty and precision. To this growing at- 
tention we are indebted for the account which 
Marino Sanudo, a Venetian nobleman, gives 
of the Indian trade, as carried on by his coun- 
trymen, about the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. They were supplied, as he informs 
us with the productions of the East in two 
different ways. Those of small bulk and 
high value, such as cloves, nutmegs, mace, 
gems, pearls, &c. were conveyed from the 
Persian Gulf up the Tigris to Bassora, and 
thence to Bagdat, from which they were carri- 
ed to some port on the Mediterranean. All 
more bulky goods, such as pepper, ginger, 
cinnamon, &c. together with some portion of 
the more valuable articles, were conveyed by 
the ancient route to the Red Sea, and thence 
across the desert, and down the Nile, to 
Alexandria. The goods received by the for- 
mer route were, as Sanudo observes, of supe- 
rior quality, but from the tediousness and ex- 
pense of a distant land carriage, the supply was 
often scanty, nor can he conceal (though con- 

j trary to a favourite project which he had in 
view when he wrote the treatise to which I 
refer) that, from the state of the countries 
through which the caravans passed, this mode 
of conveyance was frequently precarious, and 
attended with danger. 1 

It was in Alexandria only that the Vene- 
tians found always a certain and full supply 
of Indian goods ; and as these were conveyed 
thither chiefly by water carriage, they might 
have purchased them at a moderate price, if 
the Soldans bad not imposed upon them du- 
ties which amounted to a third part of their 
full value. Under this and every other dis- 
advantage, however, it was necessary to pro- 
cure them, as, from many concurring circum- 
stances, particularly a more extensive inter- 
course established among the different nations 
of Europe, the demand for them continued to 
increase greatly during the fourteenth centu- 
ry. By the irruptions of the various hostile 
tribes of Barbarians, who took possession of 
the greater part of Europe, that powerful 
bond by which the Romans had united to- 
gether all the people of their vast empire was 
entirely dissolved, and such discouragement 

k Hakluyt, voL i. p. 1 93. 
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was given to the communication of one nation 
with another, as would appear altogether in- 
credible, if the evidence of it rested wholly 
upon the testimony of historians, and were 
not confirmed by what is still more authentic, 
the express enactment of law's. Several sta- 
tutes of this kind, which disgrace the juris- 
prudence of almost every European nation, I 
have enumerated and explained in another 
work."* But when the wants and desires of 
men multiplied, and they found that other 
countries could furnish the means of supply- 
ing and gratifying them, the hostile senti- 
ments which kept nations at a distance from 
each other abated, and mutual correspondence 
gradually took place. From the time of the 
Crusades, which first brought people, hardly 
known to one another, to associate, and to act 
in concert during two centuries, in pursuit of 
one common end, several circumstances had 
co-operated towards accelerating this general 
intercourse. The people around the Baltic, 
hitherto dreaded and abhorred by the rest of 
Europe as pirates and invaders, assumed more 
pacific manners, and began now to visit their 
neighbours as merchants. Occurrences fo- 
reign from the subject of the present inquiry, 
united them together in the powerful com- 
mercial confederacy so famous in the middle 
ages, under the name of the Hanseatic 
League, and led them to establish the staple 
of their trade with the southern parts of Eu- 
rope in Bruges. Thither the merchants of 
Italy, particularly those of Venice, resorted ; 
and, in return for the productions of the East, 
and the manufactures of their own country, 
they received not only the naval stores and 
other commodities of the north, but a consi- 
derable Bupply of gold and silver from the 
mines in various provinces of Germany, the 
most valuable and productive of any known 
at that time in Europe." Bruges conti- 
nued to be the great mart or storehouse of 
European trade during the period to which 
my inquiries extend. A regular communica- 
tion, formerly unknown, was kept up there 
among all the kingdoms into which our con- 
tinent is divided, and wo are enabled to ac- 
count for the rapid progress of the Italian 
states in wealth and power, by observing bow 
much their trade, the source from which both 
were derived, must have augmented upon the 
vast increase in the consumption of Asiatic 
goods, when all the extensive countries to- 
wards the north-east of Europe were opened 
for their reception. 

During this prosperous and improving state 
of Indian commerce, Venice received from one 
of its citizens such new information concern- 
ing the countries which produced the precious 
commodities that formed the most valuable 
article of its trade, as gave an idea of their 
opulence, their population, and their extent, 
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which rose far above all the former concep- 
tions of Europeans. From the time that the 
Mahometans became masters of Egypt, as no 
Christian was permitted to pass through their 
dominions to the East, 0 the direct intercourse 
of Europeans with India ceased entirely. 
The account of India by Cosmas Indicopleus- 
tes, in the sixth century, is, as far as I know, 
the last which the nations of the West receiv- 
ed from any person who had visited that 
country. But about the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, the spirit of commerce, now 
become more enterprising, and more eager to 
discover new routes which led to wealth, in- 
duced Marco Polo, a Venetian of a noble fa- 
mily, after trading for some time in many of 
the opulent cities of the Lesser Asia, to pe- 
netrate into the more eastern parts of that con- 
tinent, as far as to the court of the Great 
Khan, on the frontier of China. During the 
course of twenty-six years, partly employed in 
mercantile transactions, and partly in conduct- 
ing negotiations with which the Great Khan 
intrusted him, he explored many regions of 
the East which no European had ever visited. 

He describes the great kingdom of Cathay, 
the name by which China is still known in 
many parts of the East, P and travelled through 
it fiotn Chamhalu, or Peking, on its northern 
frontier, to some of its most southern provin- 
ces. He visited different parts of Indostan, 
and is the first who mentions Bengal and 
Guzzerat, by their present names, as great 
and opulent kingdoms. Besides what he 
discovered in his journeys by land, he made 
more than one voyage in the Indian Ocean, 
and acquired some information concerning an 
island which he calls Zipangri, or Cipango, 
probably Japan. He visited in person Java, 
Sumatra, and several islands contiguous to 
them, the island of Ceylon, and the coast of 
Malabar, as far as the Gulf of Cambay, to all 
which lie gives the names that they now bear. 

This was the most extensive survey hither- 
to made of the East, and the most complete 
description of it ever given by any European ; 
and, in an age which had hardly any know- 
ledge of those regions but what was derived 
from the geography of Ptolemy, not only the 
Venetians, but all the people of Europe, were 
astonished at the discovery of immense coun- 
tries open to their view beyond what had 
hitherto been reputed the utmost boundary of 
the earth in that quarter. q 

But while men of leisure and speculation 
occupied themselves with examining the dis- 
coveries of Marco Polo, which gave rise to 
conjectures and theories productive of most 
important consequences, an event happened, 
that drew the attention of all Europe, and 
had a most conspicuous effect upon the course 
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of that trade, the progress of which I am en- 
deavouring to trace.. 

The event to which I allude, is the final 
conquest of the Greek empire by Mahomet 
II., [a. D. 1453.] and the establishing the 
seat of the Turkish government in Constanti- 
nople. The immediate effect of this great 
revolution was, that the Genoese residing in 
Pera, involved in the general calamity, were 
obliged not only to abandon that settlement, 
hut all those which they had made on the ad- 
jacent sea-coast, after they had been in their 
possession near two centuries. Not long ufter 
[a. D. 1474], the victorious arms of the Sul- 
tan expelled them from Caffa, and every other 
place which they held in the Crimea. r Con- 
stantinople was no longer a mart open to the 
nations of the West for Indian commodities, 
and no supply of them could now be obtain- 
ed but in Egypt and the ports of Syria, sub- 
ject to the Soldans of the Mamelukes. The 
Venetians, in consequence of the protection 
and privileges which they had secured by their 
commercial treaty with those powerful Princes, 
carried on trade in every part of their domi- 
nions with such advantage, as gave them a 
superiority over every competitor. Genoa, 
which had long been their most formidable 
rival, humbled by the loss of its possessions 
in the East, and weakened by domestic dissen- 
sions, declined so fast, that it was obliged to 
court foreign protection, and submitted alter- 
nately to the dominion of the Dukes of Milan 
and the Kings of France. In consequence 
of this diminution of their political power, 
the commercial exertions of the Genoese be- 
came less vigorous. A feeble attempt which 
they made to recover that share of the Indian 
trade which they had formerly enjoyed, by 
offering to enter into treaty with the Soldans 
of Egypt upon terms similar to those which 
had been granted to the Venetians, proved 
unsuccessful ; and during the remainder of 
the fifteenth century, Venice supplied the 
greater part of Europe with the productions of 
the East, and carried on trade to an extent far 
beyond what had been known in those times. 

The state of the other European nations 
was extremely favourable to the commercial 
progress of the Venetians. England, deso- 
lated by the civil wars which the unhappy 
contest between the houses of York and Lan- 
caster excited, had hardly begun to turn its 
attention towards those objects ancLgggflQMj 
to which it is indebted for its^meulZfST 
lence and power. In Franqp^mcft{Mh6**t™«4 
of the English arms and 
felt, and the King bad ndffiewMrired power, 
nor the people inclinal^^&’uirect the oj^ a V 
tional genius and activtt to tjfearts of*ebjj|S' 
The union of the diflfej Spain i 

was not yet completedji soipi o*it£ mortfp^ 
tile provinces were stffl ‘O Tt py th^ppcamhi^mc ^ 
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of the Moon, with whom the Spanish mo- 
narchs waged perpetual war; and, except by 
the Catalans, little attention was paid to fo- 
reign trade. Portugal, though it had already 
entered upon that career of discovery which 
terminated with most splendid success, had 
not yet made such progress in it as to be en» 
titled to any high rank among the commercial 
states of Europe. Thus the Venetians, al- 
most without rival or competitor, except from 
acme of the inferior Italian states, were left 
at liberty to concert and to execute their mer- 
cantile plans ; and their trade with the cities 
of the Hanseatic League, which united the 
north and south of Europe, and which hitherto 
had been common to all the Italians, was now 
engrossed, in a great measure, by them alone. 

While the increasing demand for the pro- 
ductions of Asia induced all the people of 
Europe to court intercourse with the Vene- 
tians so eagerly, as to allure them, by various 
immunities, to frequent their sea-ports, we 
may observe a peculiarity in their mode of 
carrying on trade with the East, which dis- 
tinguishes it from what has taken place in 
other countries in any period of history. In 
the ancient world, the Tyrians, the Greeks, 
who were masters of Egypt, and the Romans, 
sailed to India in quest of those commodities 
with which they supplied the people of the 
West. In modern times, the same has been 
the practice of the Portuguese, the Dutch, 
the English, and, after their example, of other 
European nations. In both periods loud 
complaints have been made, that, in carrying 
on this trade, every state must be drained of 
the precious metals, which, in the course of 
it, flow incessantly from the West to the East, 
never to return. From whatever loss might 
have been occasioned by this gradual but un- 
avoidable diminution of their gold and silver 
(whether a real or only an imaginary loss, it 
is not incumbent upon me In this place to in- 
quire or to determine), the Venetians were, 
in a great measure, exempted. They had no 
direct intercourse with India. They found 
in Egypt, or in Syria, warehouses filed with 
all the commodities of the East, imported by 
the Mahomedaus ; and from the best accounts 
we have, with respect to the nature of their 
trade, they purchased them more frequently 
by barter than with ready money. Egypt, the 
chief mart for Indian goods, though a most 
fertile country, is destitute of many things 
requisite in an improved state of society, 
either for accommodation or for ornament. 
Too limited in extent, and too highly cultivat- 
ed to afford space for forests ; too level to 
have mines of the useful metals ; it must be 
supplied with timber for building, with iron, 
lead, tin, and brass, by importation from other 
countries. The Egyptians, while under the 
dominion of the Mamelukes, seem not them- 
selves to have traded in the ports of any 
Christian state, and it was principally from 


the Venetians that they received all the ar- 
ticles which I have enumerated. Besides 
these, the ingenuity of the Venetian artists 
furnished a variety of manufactures of wool- 
len cloths, silk stuffs of various fabric, camb- 
lets, mirrors, arms, ornaments of gold and 
silver, glass, and many other articles, for all 
which they found a ready market in Egypt 
and Syria. In return, they received from the 
merchants of Alexandria, spices of every kind, 
drugs, gems, pearls, ivory, cotton, and silk, 
un wrought as well as manufactured in many 
different forms, and other productions of the 
East, together with several valuable articles 
of Egyptian growth or fabric. In Aleppo, 
Baruth, and other cities, besides the proper 
commodities of India brought thither by land, 
they added to their cargoes the carpets of 
Persia, the rich wrought silks of Damascus, 
still known by the name taken from that city, 
and various productions of art and nature pe- 
culiar to Syria, Palestine, and Arabia. If at 
any time their demand for the productions of 
the East went beyond what they could pro- 
cure in exchange for their own manufactures, 
that trade with the cities of the Hanseatic 
League, which I have mentioned, furnished 
them, from the mines of Germany, with a 
regular supply of gold and silver, which they 
could carry with advantage to the markets of 
Egypt and Syria. 

From a propensity, remarkable in all com- 
mercial states, to subject the operations of 
trade to political regulation and restraint, the 
authority of the Venetian government seems 
to have been interposed, both in directing the 
importation of Asiatic goods, and in the mode 
of circulating them among the different na- 
tions of Europe. To every considerable sta- 
ple in the Mediterranean, a certain number of 
large vessels, known by the name of Galeons 
or Caracks, was fitted out on the public ac- 
count, and returned loaded with the richest 
merchandise,* the profit arising from the sale 
of w'hicb must have been no slender addition 
to the revenue of the republic. Citizens, 
however, of every class, particularly persons 
of noble families, were encouraged to engage 
in foreign trade, and whoever employed a ves- 
sel of a certain burden for this purpose, re- 
ceived a considerable bounty from the state. c 
It was in the same manner, partly in ships 
belonging to the public, and partly in those of 
private traders, that the Venetians circulated 
through Europe the goods imported from the 
East, as well as the produce of their own do- 
minions and manufactures. 

There are two different ways by which we 
may come at some knowledge of the magni- 
tude of those branches of commerce carried on 
by the Venetians. The one, by attending to 
the great variety and high value of the com- 

• Sabellicuft, Hist Rer. Venst Deo. iv. lib. iii. p. 8681 
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modities which they imported into Bruges, 
the storehouse from which the more northern 
nations of Europe were supplied. A full 
enumeration of these is given by a well in- 
formed author, in which is contained almost 
every article deemed in that age essential to 
accommodation or to elegance .* 1 The other, 
by considering the effects of the Venetian 
trade upon the cities admitted to a participa- 
tion of its advantages. Never did wealth ap« 
pear more conspicuously in the train of com- 
merce. The citizens of Bruges, enriched by 
it, displayed in their dress, their buildings, 
and mode of living, such magnificence, as 
even to mortify the pride and excite the envy 
of royalty. v Antwerp, when the staple was 
removed thither, soon rivalled Bruges in opu- 
lence and splendour. In some cities of Ger- 
many, particularly in Augsburg, the great 
mart for Indian commodities in the interior 
parts of that extensive country, we meet with 
early examples of such large fortunes accu- 
mulated by mercantile industry, as raised the 
proprietors of them to high rank and consi- 
deration in the empire. 

From observing this remarkable increase of 
opulence in all the places w here the Vene- 
tians had an established trade, we are led to 
conclude, that the profit accruing to them- 
selves from the different branches of it, espe- 
cially that with the East, must have been still 
more considerable. It is impossible, how- 
ever, without information much more minute 
than that to which we have access, to form an 
estimate of this with accuracy ; but various 
circumstances may be produced to establish, 
in general, the justness of this conclusion. 
From the first revival of a commercial spirit 
in Europe, the Venetians possessed* a large 
share of the trade with the East. It conti- 
nued gradually to increase, and during a 
great part of the fifteenth century they had 
nearly a monopoly of it. This was produc- 
tive of consequences attending all monopo- 
lies. Wherever there is no competition, and 
the merchant has it in bis power to regulate 
tbe market, and to fix tbe price of the com- 
modities which he vends, his gains will be 
exorbitant. Some idea of their magnitude, 
during several centuries, may be formed by 
attending to tbe rate of tbe premium or inter- 
est then paid for the use of money. This is 
undoubtedly the most exact standard by which 
to measure the profit arising from the capital 
stock employed in commerce ; for, according 
as the interest of money is high or low, the 
gain acquired by the use of it must vary, and 
become excessive or moderate. From the 
close of tbe eleventh century to the commence- 
ment of tbe sixteenth, tbe period during which 
tbe Italians made their chief commercial ex- 
ertions, the rate of interest was extremely 
high. It was usually twenty per cent, some- 

• Lud. Guicciardini Descript de Paul Baati, p. 173. 
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times above that ; and, so late as tbe year one 
thousand five hundred, it had not sunk below 
ten or twelve per cent, in any part of Eu- 
rope.* If the profits of a trade so extensive 
as that of the Venetians corresponded to this 
high value of money, it could not fail of 
proving a source of great wealth, both public 
and private.* The condition of Venice, ac- 
cordingly, during the period under review, is 
described by writers of that age, in terms 
which are not applicable to that of any other 
country in Europe. Tbe revenues of the re- 
public, as well as the wealth amassed by indi- 
viduals, exceeded whatever was elsewhere 
known. In tbe magnificence of their houses, 
in richness of furniture, in profusion of plate, 
and in every thing which contributed either 
towards elegance or parade in their mode of 
living, the nobles of Venice surpassed tbe 
state of the greatest monarchs beyond the 
Alps. Nor was all this display the effect of 
an ostentatious and inconsiderate dissipation ; 
it was the natural consequence of successful 
industry, which, having accumulated wealth 
with ease, is entitled to enjoy it in splendour y 

Never did the Venetians believe the power 
of their country to be more firmly established, 
or rely with greater confidence on the conti- 
nuance and increase of its opulence, than to- 
wards the close of the fifteenth century, when 
two events (which they could neither foresee 
nor prevent) happened, that proved fatal to 
both. The one was the discovery of Ameri- 
ca. The other was the opening a direct 
course of navigation to the East-Indies by 
the Cape of Good Hope. Of all occurrences 
in the history of the human race, these are 
undoubtedly among the most interesting ; and 
as they occasioned a remarkable change of in- 
tercourse among tbe different quarters of the 
globe, and finally established those commer- 
cial ideas and arrangements which constitute 
the chief distinction between the manners and 
policy of ancient and of modern times, an ac- 
count of them is intimately connected with 
the subject of this Disquisition, and will bring 
it to that period which I have fixed upon for 
its boundary. But as I have related the rise 
and progress of these discoveries at great 
length in another work,* a rapid view of them 
is all that is requisite in this place. 

The admiration or envy with which the 
other nations of Europe beheld the power and 
wealth of Venice, led them naturally to in- 
quire into the causes of this pre-eminence; 
and among these, its lucrative commerce with 
the East appeared to be by far the most con- 
siderable. Mortified with being excluded 
from a source of opulence, which to the Ve- 
netians had proved so abundant, different 
countries had attempted to acquire a share of 
the Indian trade. ' Some of the Italian state* 

w Hist, of Charles V., vol. i. p. 401, ire. 
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endeavoured to obtain admission into the 
ports of Egypt and Syria, upon the same 
terms with the Venetians ; but either by the 
superior interest of the Venetians in the court 
of the Soldans, their negotiations for that pur- 
pose were rendered unsuccessful ; or from the 
manifold advantages which merchants, long 
in possession of any branch of trade, have in 
a competition with new adventurers, all their 
exertions did not produce effects of any con- 
sequence.* In otliercountries, various schemes 
were formed with the same view. As early 
as the year one thousand four hundred and 
eighty, the inventive and enterprising genius 
of Columbus conceived the idea of opening a 
shorter and more certain communication with 
India, by holding a direct westerly course to- 
wards those regions, which, according to 
Marco Polo and other travellers, extended 
eastward far beyond the utmost limits of Asia 
known to the Greeks or Romans. This 
scheme, supported by arguments deduced 
from a scientific acquaintance with cosmo- 
graphy, from his own practical knowledge of 
navigation, from the reports of skilful pilots, 
and from the theories and conjectures of the 
ancients, he proposed first to the Genoese, his 
countrymen, and next to the King of Por- 
tugal, into whose service he had entered. It 
was rejected by the former from ignorance, 
and by the latter with circumstances most hu- 
miliating to a generous mind. By persever- 
ance, however, and address, he at length in- 
duced the most wary and least adventurous 
court in Europe to undertake the execution 
of his plan ; and Spain, as the reward of this 
deviation from its usual cautious maximB, had 
the glory of discovering a new world, hardly 
inferior in magnitude to a third part of the 
habitable globe. Astonishing as the success of 
Columbus was, it did not fully accomplish his 
own wishes, or conduct him to those regions 
of the East, the expectation of reaching which 
was the original object of his voyage. The 
effects, however, of bis discoveries were great 
and extensive. By giving Spain the posses- 
sion of immense territories, abounding in rich 
mines, and many valuable productions of na- 
ture, several of which had hitherto been deem- 
ed peculiar to India, wealth began to flow so 
copiously into that kingdom, and thence was 
so diffused over Europe, as gradually awaken- 
ed a general spirit of industry, and called forth 
exertions, which alone must have soon turn- 
ed the course of commerce into new channels. 

But this was accomplished more speedily, 
as well as more completely, by the other great 
event which I mentioned, the discovery of a 
new route of navigation to the East by the 
Cape of Good Hope. When the Portuguese, 
to whom mankind are indebted for opening 
ibis communication between the most remote 
parts of tbe habitable globe, undertook their 
first voyage of discovery, it is probable that 
• See Note LII. 
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they had nothing farther in view than to ex- 
plore those parts of the coast of Africa which 
lay nearest to their own country. But a 
spirit of enterprise, when roused and put in 
motion, is always progressive; and that of 
the Portuguese, though slow and timid iu its 
first operations, gradually acquired vigour, 
and prompted them to advance along the 
western shore of the African continent, far 
beyond the utmost boundary of ancient navi- 
gation in that direction. Encouraged by 
success, this spirit became more adventurous, 
despised dangers which formerly appalled it, 
and surmounted difficulties which it once 
deemed insuperable. When the Portuguese 
found in the torrid xone, which the ancients 
had pronounced to be uninhabitable, fertile 
countries, occupied by numerous nations, and 
perceived that the continent of Africa, instead 
of extending in breadth towards the west, ac- 
cording to tbe opinion of Ptolemy, appeared 
to contract itself and to bend eastwards, more 
extensive prospects opened to their view, and 
inspired them with hopes of reaching India, ) 
by continuing to hold the same course which • 
they had so long pursued. 

After several unsuccessful attempts to ac- 
complish what they had in view, a small squa- 
dron sailed from the Tagus, under the com- 
mand of Vasca de Gama, an officer of rank, 
whose abilities and courage fitted him to con- 
duct the most difficult and arduous enterpris- 
es. From unacquaintance, however, with 
the proper season and route of navigation in 
that vast ocean through which he had to steer 
his course, his voyage was long and danger- 
ous. At length he doubled that promontory, 
which for several years had been the object 
of terror and of hope to his countrymen. 
From that, after a prosperous navigation along 
the south-east of Africa, he arrived at the city 
of Melinda, and had the satisfaction of dis- 
covering there, as well as at other places 
where he touched, people of a race very dif- 
ferent from the rude inhabitants of the west- 
ern shore of that continent, which alone the 
Portuguese had hitherto visited. These be 
found to be so far advanced in civilisation, 
and acquaintance with the various arts of life, 
that they carried on an active commerce, not 
only with the nations on their own coast, but 
with remote countries of Asia. Conduct- 
ed by their pilots (who held a course with 
which experince had rendered them well ac- 
quainted) he sailed across the Indian ocean, 
and landed at Calecut, on the coast of Mala- 
bar, on the twenty-second of May, one thou- 
sand four hundred and ninety-eight, ten 
months and two days after bis departure from 
the port of Lisbon. 

The Samorin, or monarch of the country, 
astonished at this unexpected visit of an un- 
known people, whose aspect, and arms, and 
manners, bore no resemblance to any of the 
nations accustomed to frequent his harbours, 
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and who arrived in his dominions by a route 
hitherto deemed impracticable, received them, 
at first, with that fond admiration which is 
often excited by novelty. But, in a short 
time, as if he had been inspired with foresight 
of all the calamities now approaching India 
by this fatal communication opened with the 
inhabitants of Europe, he formed various 
schemes to cut off Gama and his followers. 
But from every danger to which he was ex- 
posed, either by the open attacks or secret 
machinations of the Indians, the Portuguese 
admiral extricated himself with singular pru- 
dence and intrepidity, and at last sailed from 
Calecut with his ships loaded, not only with 
the commodities peculiar to that coast, but 
with many of the rich productions of the east- 
ern parts of India. 

On his return to Lisbon, he was received 
with the admiration and gratitude due to a 
man, who, by his superior abilities and reso- 
lution, had conducted to such an happy is- 
sue an undertaking of the greatest import- 
ance, which had long occupied the thoughts 
of his sovereign, and excited the hopes of his 
fellow subjects. Nor did this event interest 
the Portuguese alone. No nation in Europe 
beheld it with unconcern. For although the 
discovery of a new world, whether we view 
it as a display of genius in the person who 
first conceived an idea of that undertaking 
which led mankind to the knowledge of it, 
whether we contemplate its influence upon 
science, by giving a more complete know- 
ledge of Use globe which we inhabit, or whe- 
ther we consider its effects upon the commer- 
cial intercourse of mankind, be an event far 
more splendid than the voyage of Gama, yet 
the latter seems originally to have excited 
more general attention. The former, indeed, 
filled the minds of men with astonishment ; 
it was some time, however, before they attain- 
ed such a sufficient knowledge of that por- 
tion of the earth now laid open to their view, 
as to form any just idea, or even probable 
conjecture, with respect to what might be the 
consequences of communication with it. But 
the immense value of the Indian trade, which 
both in ancient and in modern timet had en- 
riched every nation by which it was carried 
on, was a subject familiar to the thoughts of 
all intelligent men, and they at once perceived 
that the discovery of this new route of naviga- 
tion to the East must occasion great revolu- 
tions, not only in the course of commerce, but 
in the political state of Europe. 

What these revolutions were most likely to 
be, and how they would operate, were points 
examined with particular attention in the ci- 
ties of Lisbon and of Venice, but with feel- 
ings very different The Portuguese, found- 
ing upon the rights which, in that age* pri- 
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ority of discovery, confirmed by a papal 
grant, were supposed to confer, deemed them- 
selves entitled to an exclusive commerce with 
the countries which they had first visited, be- 
gan to enjoy, by anticipation, all the benefits 
of it, and to fancy that their capital would 
soon be what Venice then was, the great 
storehouse of eastern commodities to all Eu- 
rope, and the seat of opulence and power. 
On the first intelligence of Gama's successful 
voyage, the Venetians, with the quick-sighted 
discernment of merchants, foresaw the imme- 
diate consequence of it to be the ruin of that 
lucrative branch of commerce which had con- 
tributed so greatly to enrich and aggrandize . 
their country ; and they observed this with 
more poignant concern, as they were appre- 
hensive that they did not possess any effectual 
means of preventing, or even retarding, its 
operation. 

The hopes and fears of both were well- 
founded. The Portuguese entered upon the 
new career opened to them with activity and 
ardour,' and made exertions, both commercial 
and military, far beyond what could have been 
expected from a kingdom of such inconsider- 
able extent. All these were directed by an 
intelligent monarch, capable of forming plans 
of the greatest magnitude with calm system- 
atic wisdom, and of prosecuting them with 
unremitting perseverance. The prudence and 
vigour of hia measures, however, would have 
availed little without proper instruments to 
carry them into execution. Happily for Por- 
tugal, the discerning eye of Emanuel selected 
a succession of officers to take the supreme 
command in India, who, by their enterpris- 
ing valour, military skill, and political saga- 
city, accompanied with disinterested integri- 
ty, public spirit, and love of their country, 
have a title to be ranked with the persons 
most eminent for virtue and abilities in any 
age or nation. Greater things perhaps were 
achieved by them than were ever accomplished 
in so short a time. Before the close of Ema- 
nuel's reign, twenty-four years only after the 
voyage of Gama, the Portuguese had render- 
ed themselves masters of the city of Malacca, 
in which the great staple of trade carried on 
among the inhabitants of all those regions in 
Asia which Europeans have distinguished by 
the general name of the East-Indies, was then 
established. To this port, situated nearly at 
an equal distance from the eastern and west- 
ern extremities of these countries, and posses- 
sing the command of that strait by which they 
keep communication with each other, e the 
merchants of China, of Japan, of every king- 
dom on the continent, of the Moluccas, and 
all the islands in the Archipelago, resorted 
from the East ; and those of Malabar, of 
Ceylon, of Coromandel, and of Bengal, from 
the West. This conquest secured to the 

• Deoad. de Carrot, dec. I. lib. vtll. c. 1. Osar, de 
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Portuguese great influence over the interior 
commerce of India, while, at the tame time, 
by their settlement at Goa and Diu, they 
were enabled to engross the trade of the Ma- 
labar coast, and to obstruct greatly the long- 
established intercourse of Egypt with India 
by the Red Sea. Their ships frequented 
every port in the East where valuable com- 
modities were to be found, from the Cape of 
Good Hope to the river of Canton ; and a- 
long this immense stretch of coast, extending 
upwards of four thousand leagues, d they had 
established, for the conveniency or protection 
of trade, a chain of forts or factories. They 
bad likewise taken possession of stations most 
favourable to commerce along the southern 
coast of Africa, and in many of the islands 
which lie between Madagascar and the Moluc- 
cas. In every part of the East they were re- 
ceived with respect ; in many they bad ac- 
quired the absolute command. They carried 
on trade there without rival or control ; they 
prescribed to the natives the terms of their 
mutual intercourse ; they often set what price 
they pleased on. goods which they purchased ; 
and were thus enabled to import from Indos- 
tan, and the reigiona beyond it, whatever is 
useful, rare, or agreeable, in greater abund- 
ance, and of more various kinds, than had 
been known formerly in Europe. 

Not satisfied with this ascendant which 
they had acquired in India, the .Portuguese 
early formed a scheme, no less bold than in- 
terested, of excluding all other nations from 
participating of the advantages of commerce 
with the East. In order to effect tills, it was 
necessary to obtain possession of such stations 
in the Arabian and Persian Gulfs, as might 
render them masters of the navigation of | 
these two inland seas, and enabled them both 
to obstruct the ancient commercial intercourse 
between Egypt and India, and to command 
the entrance of the great rivers, which facili- 
tated the conveyance of Indian goods, not on- 
ly through the Interior provinces of Asia, but 
as far as Constantinople. The conduct of the 
measures for this purpose was committed to 
Alphonso Albuquerque, the most eminent of 
all the Portuguese generals who distinguish- 
ed themselves in India. After the utmost ef- 
forts of genius and valour, he was able to ac- 
eomphsh one-half only of what the ambition 
of his countrymen had planned. By wrest- 
ing the island of Ormus, which commanded 
the mouth of the Persian Gulf, from the pet- 
ty princes, who, as tributaries to the monarohs 
of Persia, had established tbeir dominion 
there, he secured to Portugal that extensive 
trade with the East which the Persians had 
carried on for several centuries. In the hands 
of the Portuguese, Ormus soon became the 
great mart from which the Persian empire, 
and all the provinces of Asia to the west of it, 
were supplied with the productions of India; 

* Hist* Gener. dm Voyages, tom. i. p. 140. 


and a city which they built on that barren 
island, destitute of water, was rendered one of 
the chief seats of opulence, splendour, and 
luxury in the Eastern World.* 

The operations of Albuquerque in the Red 
Sea were far from being attended with equal 
success. Partly by the vigorous resistance of 
the Arabian Princes, whose ports he attacked, 
and partly by the damage his fleet sustained 
in a sea of which the navigation is remarkably 
difficult and dangerous, he was constrained to 
retire without effecting any settlement of im- 
portance/ The ancient channel of inter- 
course with India by the Red Sea still conti- 
nued open to the Egyptians ; but their com- 
mercial transactions in that country were 
greatly circumscribed and obstructed, by the 
influence which the Portuguese had acquired 
in every port to which they were accustomed 
to resort. 

In consequence of this, the Venetians soon 
began to feel that decrease of their own In- 
dian trade which they had foreseen and dread- 
ed. In order to prevent the farther progress 
of this evil, they persuaded the Soldan of the 
Mamelukes, equally alarmed with themselves 
at the rapid success of the Portuguese in the 
East, and no less interested to hinder them 
from engrossing that commerce, which had so 
long been the chief source of opulence both 
to the monarcha and to the people of Egypt, 
to enter into a negotiation with the Pope and 
the King of Portugal. The tone which the Sol 
dan assumed in this negotiation was such as 
became the fierce chief of a military govern- 
ment. After stating his exclusive right to 
the trade with India, he forwarned Julius 11. 
and Emanuel, that if the Portuguese did not 
relinquish that new course of navigation by 
which they had penetrated into the Indian 
ocean, and cease from encroaching on that 
commerce which from time immemorial had 
been carried on between the east of Asia and 
his dominions, he would put to death all the 
Christians in Egypt, Syria, and Palestine, 
bum their churches, and demolish the holy se- 
pulchre itself. 8 This formidable threat, which, 
during several centuries, would have made all 
Christendom tremble, seems to have made so 
little impression, that the Venetians, as the 
last expedient, had recourse to a measure 
which, in that age, was deemed not only re- 
prehensible but impious. They incited the 
Soldan to fit out a fleet in tbe Red Sea, and 
to attack those unexpected invaders of a gain- 
ful monopoly, of which he and bis predeces- 
sors bad long enjoyed undisturbed possession. 
As Egypt did not produce timber proper for 
building ships of force, the Venetians permit- 
ted the Soldan to cut it in their fbrtsts of 

• 0*oriu*de Reb. Goto Siam. lib. x. p. 174, Ac. 
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Dalmatia, whence it was conveyed to Alexan- 
dria, and then carried partly by water and 
partly by land to Sues. There twelve ships 
of war were built, on board of which a body 
of Mamelukes was ordered to serve, under the 
command of an officer of merit. These new 
enemies, far more formidable than the natives 
of India with whom the Portuguese had hi- 
therto contended, they encountered with un- 
daunted courage, and after some conflicts, 
they entirely ruined the squadron, and remain- 
ed masters of the Indian Ocean. h 

Soon after this disaster, the dominion of 
the Mamelukes was overturned, and Egypt, 
Syria, and Palestine were subjected to the 
Turkish empire by the victorious arms of Se- 
lim I. Their mutual interest quickly induced 
the Turks and Venetians to forget ancient a- 
nimosities, and to co-operate towards the ruin 
of the Portuguese trade in India. With this 
view, Selim confirmed to the Venetians the 
extensive commercial privileges which they 
had enjoyed under the government of the 
Mamelukes, and published an edict, permit- 
ting the free entry of all the productions of 
the East, imported directly from Alexandria, 
into every part of bis dominions, and impos- 
ing heavy duties upon such as were brought 
from Lisbon.i 

But all these were unavailing efforts against 
the superior advantages which the Portuguese 
possessed in supplying Europe with the com- 
modities of the East, in consequence of hav- 
ing opened a new mode of communication 
with it. At the same time, the Venetians, 
brought to the brink of ruin by the fatal 
league of Cambray, which broke the power 
and humbled the pride of the republic, were 
incapable of such efforts for the preservation 
of their commerce, as they might have made 
in the more vigorous age of their government, 
and were reduced to the feeble expedients of 
a declining state. Of this there is a remark- 
able instance in an offer made by them to the 
King of Portugal, in the year one thousand 
five hundred and twenty-one, to purchase at 
a stipulated price all the spices imported into 
Lisbon, over and above what might be requi- 
site for the consumption of his own subjects. 
If Emanuel had been so inconsiderate as to 
close with this proposal, Venice would have 
recovered all the, benefit of the gainful mono- 
poly which she bad lost. But the offer met 
with the reception that it merited, and was 
rejected without hesitation.] 

The Portuguese, almost without obstruc- 
tion, continued their progress in the East, un- 
til they .established there a commercial em- 
pire ; to which, whether we consider its ex- 
tent, its opulence, the slender power by which 
it was formed, or the splendour with which 

fc Asia de Ba no s , dec. ii. lib. iL c. 6. LaflUu, Hist, 
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the government of it was conducted, there 
had hitherto been nothing comparable in the 
history of nations. Emanuel, who laid the 
foundation of this stupendous fabric, had 
the satisfaction to see it almost completed. 
Every part of Europe was supplied by the 
Portuguese with the productions of the East ; 
and if we except some inconsiderable quanti- 
ty of them, which the Venetians still conti- 
nued to receive by the ancient channels of 
conveyance, our quarter of the globe had no 
longer any commercial intercourse with India, 
and the regions of Asia beyond it, but by the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Though from this period the people of 
Europe have continued to carry on their 
trade with India by sea, yet a considerable 
portion of the valuable productions of the 
East is still conveyed to other regions of the 
earth by land carriage. In tracing the pro- 
gress of trade with India, this branch of it is 
an object of considerable magnitude, which 
has not been examined with sufficient atten- 
tion. That the ancients should have had re- 
course frequently to the tedious and expen- * 
sive mode of transporting goods by land, will 
not appear surprising, when we recollect the 
imperfect state of navigation among them: 
The reason of this mode of conveyance being 
not only continued, but increased, in modern 
times, demands some explanation. 

If we inspect a map of Asia, we cannot fail 
to observe that the communication through- 
out all the countries of that great continent 
to the west of Indostan and China, though 
opened in some degree towards the south by 
the navigable river Euphrates and Tigris, and 
towards the north by two inland seas, the 
Euxine and Caspian, must be carried on in 
many extensive provinces wholly by* land. 
This, as I have observed, was the first mode 
of intercourse between different countries, and 
during the infancy of navigation it was the 
only one. Even after that art had attained 
some degree of improvement, the conveyance 
of goods by the two rivers formerly mention- 
ed, extended so little way into the interior 
country, and the trade of the Euxine and 
Caspian seas were so often obstructed by the 
barbarous nations scattered along their shores, 
that partly on that account, and partly from 
the adherence of mankind to ancient habits, 
the commerce of the various provinces of A- 
sia, particularly that with India and the re- 
gions beyond it, continued to be conducted 
by land. . 

The tame circumstances which Induced the 
inhabitants of Asia to carry on such a consi- 
derable part of their commerce with each o- 
iher in this manner, operated with still more 
powerful effect in Africa. That vast conti- 
nent, which little resembles the other divisions 
of the earth, is not penetrated with inland 
seas, like Europe and Asia, or by a chain of 
lakes like North America, or opened by rivers 
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(the Nile alone excepted) of extended navi- 
gation* It forms one uniform, continuous 
surface, between the various parts of which 
there could be no intercourse from the ear- 
liest times, but by land. Rude as all the people 
of Africa are, and slender as the progress is 
which they have made in the arts of life, such 
a communication appears to have been early 
opened, and always kept up. How far it ex- 
tended in the more early periods to which my 
researches have been directed, and by what 
different routes it was carried on, I have not 
sufficient information to determine with ac- 
curacy. It is highly probable, that, from 
time immemorial, the gold, the ivory, the 
perfumes, both of the southern parts of Afri- 
ca and of its more northern districts, were con- 
veyed either to the Arabian Gulf or to Egypt, 
and exchanged for the spices and other pro- 
ductions of the East 

The Mahomedan religion, which spread 
with amazing rapidity over all Asia, and a 
considerable part of Africa, contributed great- 
ly towards the increase of commercial inter- 
course by land in both these quarters of the 
globe, and has given it additional vigour, by 
mingling with it a new principle of activity, 
and by directing it to a common centre. 
Mahomet enjoined all bis followers to visit 
once in their lifetime the Caaba, or square 
building in the temple of Mecca, the imme- 
morial object of veneration among his coun- 
trymen, not only on account of its having 
been chosen (according to their tradition) to 
be the residence of man at his creation, k but 
because it was the first spot on this earth 
which was consecrated to the worship of God.l 
In order to preserve continually upon their 
minds a sense of obligation to perform this 
duty, he directed that in all the multiplied 
acts of devotion which his religion prescribes, 
true believers should always turn their faces 
towards that holy place.® In obedience to 
a precept solemnly enjoined and sedulously 
inculcated, large caravans of pilgrims assem- 
ble annually in every country where the Ma- 
homedan faith is established. From the 
shores of the Atlantic on one hand, and from 
the most remote regions of the East on the 
other, the votaries of the Prophet advance to 
Mecca. Commercial ideas and objects mingle 
with those of devotion ; the numerous camels 0 
■of each caravan are loaded with those commo- 
dities of every country which are of easiest 
carriage and most ready sale. The holy 
city is crowded, not only with zealous de- 
votees, but with opulent merchants. During 
the few days they remain there, the fair of 
Mecca is the greatest perhaps on the face of 
the earth. Mercantile transactions are carried 
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on in it to an immense value, of which the 
despatch, the silence, the mutual confidence 
and good faith in conducting them, are the 
most unequivocal proof. The productions 
and manufactures of India form a capital ar- 
ticle in this great traffic, and the caravans on 
their return disseminate them through every 
part of Asia and Africa. Some of these are 
deemed necessary, not only to the comfort, 
but to the preservation of life, and others con- 
tribute to its elegance and pleasure. They 
are so various as to suit the taste of mankind 
in every climate, and in different stages of 
improvement ; and are in high request among 
the rude natives of Africa, as well as the more 
luxurious inhabitants of Asia. In order to 
supply their several demands, the caravans 
return loaded with the muslins and chintses 
of Bengal and the Deccan, the shawls of 
Cachemire, the pepper of Malabar, tbe dia- 
monds of Golconda, the pearls of Kilcare, 
the cinnamon of Ceylon, the nutmeg, cloves, 
and mace of the Moluccas, and an immense 
number of other Indian commodities. 

Besides these great caravans, formed part- 
ly by respect for a religious precept, and part- 
ly with a view to extend a lucrative branch of 
commerce, there are other caravans, and these 
not inconsiderable, composed entirely of mer- 
chants, who have no object but trade. These, 
at stated seasons, set out from different parts 
of tbe Turkish and Persian dominions, and 
proceeding to Indostan, and even to China, 
by routes which were anciently known, they 
convey by land- carriage the moat valuable 
commodities of these countries to the remote 
provinces of both empires. It is only by 
considering the distance to which large quan- 
tities of these commodities are carried, and 
frequently across extensive deserts, which, 
without the aid of camels, would have been 
impassable, that we can form any idea of the 
magnitude of the trade with India by land, 
and are led to perceive that, in a Disquisition 
concerning the various modes of conducting 
this commerce, it is well entitled to the at- 
tention which I have bestowed in endeavour- 
ing to trace it. 0 


SECTION IV. 

General Observations, 

Thus I have endeavoured to describe tbe pro- 
gress of trade with India, both by sea and by 
land, from the earliest times in which history 
affords any authentic information concerning 
it, until an entire revolution was made in its 
nature, and the mode of carrying it on, by 
that great discovery which I originally fixed 
as the utmost boundary of my inquiries. 
Here, then, this Disquisition might have been 
' • Sat Note JLIV. 
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terminated. But as I have conducted myj 
readers to that period when a new order of: 
ideas, and new arrangements of policy began 
to be introduced into Europe, in consequence 
of the value and importance of commerce 
being so thoroughly understood, that in al* 
most every country the encouragement of it 
became a chief object of public attention ; as 
we have now reached that point whence a line 
may be drawn which marks the chief distinc- 
tion between the manners and political insti- 
tutions of ancient and modern times, it will 
render the work more instructive and useful, 
to conclude it with some general observations, 
which naturally arise from a survey of both, 
and a comparison of the one with the other. 
These observations, I trust, will be found not 
only to have an intimate connection with the 
subject of my researches, and to throw addi- 
tional light upon it, but will serve to illustrate 
many particulars in the general history of 
commerce, and to point out effects or conse- 
quences of various events, which have not 
been generally observed, or considered with 
that attention which they merited. 

I. After viewing the great and extensive 
effects of finding a new course of navigation 
to India by the Cape of Good Hope, it may 
appear surprising to a modern observer, that 
a discovery of such importance was not made, 
or even attempted, by any of the commercial 
states of the ancient world. But in judging 
with respect to the conduct of nations in re- 
mote times, we never err more widely, than 
when we decide with regard to it, not accord- 
ing to the ideas and views of their age, but 
of our own. This is not, perhaps, more con- 
spicuous in any instance, than in that under 
consideration. It was by the Tyrians, and 
by the Greeks, who were masters of Egypt, 
that the different people of Europe were first 
supplied with the productions of the East. 
From the account that has been given of the 
manner in which they procured these, it is 
manifest that they had neither the same in- 
ducements with modern nations to wish for 
any new communication with India, nor the 
tame means of accomplishing it. All the 
commercial transactions of the ancients with 
the East were confined to the ports on the 
Malabar coast, or extended at farthest to the 
island of Ceylon. To these staples the na- 
tives of all the different regions in the eastern 
parts of Asia brought the commodities which 
were the growth of their several countries, or 
the product of their ingenuity, in their own 
vessels, and with them the ships from Tyre 
and from Egypt completed their investments. 
While the operations of their Indian trade 
were carried on within a sphere so circum- 
scribed, the conveyance of a cargo by the 
Arabian Gulf, notwithstanding the expense 
of land-carriage, either from Elath to RUtno- 
colura, or across the desert to the Nile, was 
so safe and commodious, that the merchants 
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of Tyre and Alexandria bad little reason to 
be solicitous for the discovery of any other. 
The situation of both these cities, as well as 
that of the other considerable commercial 
states of antiquity, was very different from 
that of the countries to which, in later times, 
mankind have been indebted for keeping up 
intercourse with the remote parts of the globe. 
Portugal, Spain, England, Holland, which 
have been most active and successful in this 
line of enterprise, all lie on the Atlantic ocean 
(in which every European voyage of discovery 
must commence), or have immediate access 
to it. But Tyre was situated at the eastern 
extremity of the Mediterranean, Alexandria 
not far from it; Rhodes, Athens, Corinth, 
which came afterwards to be ranked among 
the most active trading cities of antiquity, lay 
considerably advanced towards the same quar- 
ter in that sea. The commerce of all these 
states was long confined within the precincts 
of the Mediterranean ; and, in some of them, 
never extended beyond it. The Pillars of 
Hercules, or the Straits of Gibraltar, were 
long considered as the utmost boundary of na- 
vigation. To reach this was deemed a signal 
proof of naval skill ; and before any of these 
states could give a beginning to an attempt 
towards exploring the vast unknown ocean 
which lay beyond it, they had to accomplish 
a voyage (according to their ideas) of great 
extent and much danger. This was sufficient 
to deter them from engaging in an arduous 
undertaking, from which, even if attended 
with success, their situation prevented their 
entertaining hopes of deriving great advan- 
tage. 3 

But could we suppose the discovery of a 
new passage to India to have become an ob- 
ject of desire or pursuit to any of these states, 
their science as well as practice of navigation 
was so defective, that it would have been 
hardly possible for them to attain it. The 
vessels which the ancients employed in trade 
were so small as not to afford stowage for pro- 
visions sufficient to subsist a crew during a 
long voyage. Their construction was such, 
that they could seldom venture to depart far 
from land, and their mode of steering along 
the coast f which I have been obliged to men- 
tion often) so circuitous and slow, that from 
these, as well as from other circumstances 
which I might have specified, b we may pro* 
nounce a voyage from the Mediterranean to 
India, by the Cape of Good Hope, to have 
been an undertaking beyond their power to 
accomplish, in such a manner as to render it. 
In any degree, subservient to commerce. To 
this decision, the account preserved by Hero- 
dotus, of a voyage performed by some Phoeni- 
cian ships employed by a King of Egypt, 
which, taking their departure from the Ara- 
bian Gulf, doubled the southern promontory 
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■j of Africa, and arrived, at the end of three 
year*, by the straits of Gades, or Gibraltar, at 
the mouth of the Nile, 6 can hardly be consi- 
dered as repugnant ; for several writers of the 
greatest eminence among the ancients, and 
roost distinguished for their proficiency in the 
knowledge of geography, regarded this ac- 
count rather as an amusing tale than the his- 
tory of a real transaction ; and either enter- 
tained doubts concerning the possibility of 
sailing round Africa, or absolutely denied it<* 
But if what Herodotus relates concerning the 
course held by these Phoenician ships had ever 
been received by the ancients with general as- 
sent, we can hardly suppose that any state 
could have been so wildly adventurous as to 
imagine that a voyage, which it required three 
years to complete, could be undertaken with 
prospect of commercial benefit. 

II. The rapid progress of the moderns in 
exploring India, as well as the extensive power 
and valuable settlements which they early ac- 
quired there, mark such a distinction between 
i their mode of conducting naval operations, 

■ and that of the ancients, as merits to be consi- 
j dered and explained with attention. From 
i the reign of the first Ptolemy to the conquest 
j of Egypt by the Mahomedans, Europe had 
been supplied with the productions of the 
East by the Greeks of Alexandria, by the 
Romans while they were masters of Egypt, 
and by the subjects of the Emperors of Con- 
stantinople, when that kingdom became a 
province of their dominions. During this 
long period, extending almost to a thousand 
years, none of those people, the most enlight- 
ened, undoubtedly, in the ancient world, ever 
advanced by sea farther towards the East than 
the Gulf of Siam, and had no regular esta- j 
blisbed trade but with the ports on the coast 
of Malabar, or those in the island of Ceylon. 
They attempted no conquests in any part of 
India, they made no settlements, they erected 
no forts. Satisfied with an intercourse mere- 
ly commercial, they did not aim at acquiring 
any degree of power or dominion in the coun- 
tries where they traded, though it seems to be 
probable that they might have established it 
without much opposition from the natives, a 
gentle effeminate people, with whom, at that 
time, no foreign and more warlike race was 
mingled. But the enterprising activity of 
the Portuguese was not long confined within 
the same limits ; a few years after their arri- 
val at Calecut, they advanced towards the 
east, into regions unknown to the ancients. 
The kingdoms of Camhodia, Cochin-China, 
Tonquin, the vast empire of China, and all 
. the fertile islands in the great Indian Archi- 
pelago, from Sumatra to the Philippines, 
were discovered, and the Portuguese, though 
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opposed in every quarter by the Mahomedans 
of Tartar or Arabian origin settled in many 
parts of India, enemies much more formida- 
ble than the natives, established there that ex- 
tensive influence and dominion which I have 
formerly described. 

Of this remarkable difference between the 
progress and operations of the ancients and 
moderns in India, the imperfect knowledge 
of the former, with respect both to the theory 
and practice of navigation, seems to have been 
the principal cause. From the coast of Ma- 
labar to the Philippines, was a voyage of an 
extent far beyond any that the ancients were 
accustomed to undertake, and, according to 
their manner of sailing, must have required a 
great length of time to perform it. The na- 
ture of their trade with India was such, that 
they had not (as has been formerly observed) 
the same inducements with the moderns to 
prosecute discovery with ardour ; and, ac- 
cording to the description given of the vessels 
in which the merchants of Alexandria carried 
on their trade from the Arabian Gulf, they 
appear to have been very unfit for that pur- 
pose. On all these accounts the ancients re- 
mained satisfied with a slender knowledge of 
India ; and influenced by reasons proceeding 
from the same cause, they attempted neither 
conquest nor settlement there. In order to 
accomplish either of these, they must have 
transported a considerable number of men in- 
to India. But, from the defective structure 
of their ships, as well as from the imperfec- 
tion of their art in navigating them, the an- 
cients seldom ventured to convey a body of 
troops to any distance by sea. From Bere- 
nice to Musiris was to them, even after Hip* 
palus had discovered the method of steering a 
direct course, and when their naval skill bad 
attained to its highest state of improvement, a 
voyage of no less than seventy days. By the 
ancient route along the coast of Persia, a voy- 
age from the Arabian Gulf to any part of In- 
dia must have been of greater length, and ac. 
complished more slowly. As no hostile at- 
tack was ever made upon India by sea, either 
by the Greek monarch* of Egypt, though the 
two first of them were able and ambitious 
princes, or by the most enterprising of the 
Roman Emperors, it is evident that they 
must have deemed it an attempt beyond tbeir 
power to execute. Alexander the Great, and, 
in imitation of 1dm, bis successors, the mo- 
narch* of Syria, were the only persons in the 
ancient world who formed an idea of esta- 
blishing their dominion in any part of India ; 
but it was with armlet led thither by land that 
they hoped to achieve tbit. 

III. The sudden effect of opening a direct 
communication with the East, in lowering 
the price of Indian commodities, it a circum- 
stance that merits observation. How com- 
pendious soever the ancient intercourse with 
India may appear to have been, it waeattend- 
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ed with considerable expense. The produc- 
tions of the remote parts of Asia, brought to 
Ceylon, or to the ports on the Malabar coast, 
by the natives, were put on board the ships 
which arrived from the Arabian Gulf. At 
Berenice they were landed, and carried by 
camels two hundred and fifty-eight miles to 
the banks of the Nile. There they were a- 
gain embarked, and conveyed down the river 
to Alexandria, whence they were despatched 
to different markets. The addition to the 
price of goods by such a multiplicity of opera- 
tions must have been considerable, especially 
when the rate chargeable on each operation 
was fixed by monopolists, subject to no con- 
trol. But, after the passage to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope was discovered, its va- 
rious commodities were purchased at first 
hand in the countries of which they were the 
growth or manufacture. In all these, par- 
ticularly in Indostan and in China, the sub- 
sistence of man is more abundant than in any 
other part of the earth. The people live 
chiefly upon rice, the most prolific of all 
grains; population, of consequence, is so 
great, and labour so extremely cheap, that 
every production of nature or of art is sold at 
a very low price. When these were shipped 
in different parts of India, they were convey- 
ed directly to Lisbon, by a navigation, long 
indeed, but uninterrupted and safe, and 
thence circulated through Europe. The car- 
riage of mercantile goods by water is so much 
less expensive than by any other mode of con- 
veyance, that as soon as the Portuguese could 
import the productions of India in sufficient 
quantities to supply the demands of Europe, 
they were able to afford them at such a re- 
duced price, that the competition of the Ve- 
netians ceased almost entirely, and the full 
stream of commerce flowed in its natural di- 
rection towards the cheapest market. In 
what proportion the Portuguese lowered the 
price of Indian commodities, I cannot ascer- 
tain with precision, as 1 have not found in 
contemporary writers sufficient information 
with respect to that point. Some idea, how- 
ever, of this, approaching perhaps near to ac- 
curacy, may be formed from the computations 
of Mr. Munn, an intelligent English mer- 
chant. He hAs published a table of the 
prices paid for various articles of goods in 
India, compared with the prices for which 
they were sold in Aleppo, from which the 
difference appears to be nearly as three to 
one ; and be calculates, that, after a reasona- 
ble allowance for the expense of the voyage 
from India, the same goods may be sold in 
England at half the price which they bear in 
Aleppo. The expense of conveying the pro- 
ductions of India up the Persian Gulf to 
Bftfctora, and thence either through the Great 
or Little Desert to Aleppo, could not, I should 
imagine, differ considerably from that by the 
Bed Sea to Alexandria. We may therefore 
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suppose, that the Venetians might purchase 
them from the merchants of that city, at 
nearly the same rate for which they were soBd 
in Aleppo ; and when we add to this, what 
they must have charged as their own profit m 
all the markets which they frequented, it is 
evident that the Portuguese might afford to 
reduce the commodities of the East to a price 
below that which has been mentioned, and 
might supply every part of Europe with them 
more than one-half cheaper than formerly. 
The enterprising schemes of the Portuguese 
monarchs were accomplished sooner, as wel 
as more completely, than in the hour of most 
sanguine hope they could have presumed to 
expect; and, early in the sixteenth century, 
their subjects became possessed of a monopoly 
of the trade with India, founded upon the 
only equitable title, that of furnishing its pro- 
ductions in greater abundance, and at a more 1 
moderate price. 

IV. We may observe, that, in consequence j 
of a more plentiful supply of Indian goods, < 
and at a cheaper rate, the demand for them 
increased rapidly in every part of Europe. 

To trace the progress of this in detail, would 
lead me far beyond the period which I have 
fixed as the limit of this Disquisition, but 
some general remarks concerning it will be 
found intimately connected with the subject 
of my inquiries. The chief articles of impor- 
tation from India, while the Romans had the 
direction of the trade with that country, have 
been formerly specified. But upon the sub- 
version of their empire, and the settlement of 
the fierce warriors of Scythia and Germany in 
the various countries of Europe, the state of 
society, as well as the condition of individuals, 
became so extremely different, that the wants 
and desires of men were no longer the same. 

. Barbarians, many of them not far advanced 
in their progress beyond the rudest state of 
social life, had little relish for those accommo- 
dations, and that elegance, which are so allur- 
ing to polished nations. The curious manu- 
factures of silk, the precious stones and pearls 
of the East, which had boen the ornament and 
pride of the wealthy and luxurous citizens of 
Rome, were not objects of desire to men, who, 
for a considerable time after they took posses- 
sion of their new conquests, retained the ori- 
ginal simplicity of their pastoral manners. 
They advanced, however, from rudeness to re- 
finement in the usual course of progression 
which nations are destined to hold, and an 
increase of wants and desires requiring new 
objects to gratify them, they began to acquire 
a relish for some of the luxuries of India. 
Among these they had a singular predilection 
for the spiceries and aromatics which that 
country yields in such variety and abundance. 
Whence their peculiar fondness for these a- 
rose, it is not of importance to inquire. 
Whoever consults the writers of the middle 
ages, will find many particulars which confirm 
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tbit observation. In every enumeration of 
Indian commodities which they give, spices 
are always mentioned as the most considerable 
and precious articled In their cookery, all 
dishes were highly seasoned with them. In 
every entertainment of parade, a profusion of 
them was deemed essential to magnificence. 
In every medical prescription they were prin- 
cipal ingredients.^ But considerable a9 the 
demand for spices had become, the mode in 
which the nations of Europe had hitherto 
been supplied with them was extremely dis- 
advantageous. The ships employed by the 
merchants of Alexandria never ventured to 
visit those remote regions which produce the 
most valuable spices, and before they could 
be circulated through Europe, they were load- 
ed with the accumulated profits received by 
four or five different hands through which 
they had passed. But the Portuguese, with 
a bolder spirit of navigation, having penetrat- 
ed into every part of Asia, took in their cargo 
of spices in the places where they grew, and 
could afford to dispose of them at such a price, 
that, from being an expensive luxury, they 
became an article of such general use as great- 
ly augmented the demand for them. An 
effect similar to this may be observed with 
respect to the demand for other commodities 
imported from India, upon the reduction of 
their price by the Portuguese. From that 
period a growing taste for Asiatic luxuries 
may be traced in every country of Europe, 
and the number of ships fitted out for that 
trade at Lisbon continued to increase every 
year. 8 

V. Lucrative as the trade with India was, 
and had long been deemed, it is remarkable 
that the Portuguese were suffered to remain 
in the undisturbed and exclusive possession 
of it, during the course of almost a century. 
In the ancient world, though Alexandria, 
from the peculiar felicity of its situation, 
could carry on an intercourse with the East 
by sea, and circulate its productions through 
Europe with such advantage as gave it a de- 
cided superiority over every rival ; yet various 
attempts (which have been described in their 
proper places) were made from time to time, 
to obtain some share in a commerce so ap- 
parently beneficial. From the growing ac- 
tivity of the commercial spirit in the sixteenth 
century, as well as from the example of the 
eager solicitude with which the Venetians and 
Genoese exerted themselves alternately to shut 
out each other from any share in the Indian 
trade, it might have been expected that some 
competitor would have arisen to call in ques- 
tion the claim of the Portuguese to an ex- 
clusive right of traffic with the East, and to 
wrest from them some portion of it. There 

• Jac. de Vitriac. Hist* Micros. ap. Bongan. 1. p. 
1099. Wilh. Tyr. fits xfec. *3. 
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were, however, at that time, some peculiar 
circumstances in the political state of all those 
nations in Europe, whose intrusion, as rivals, 
the Portuguese had any reason to dread, which 
secured to them the quiet enjoyment of their 
monopoly of Indian commerce, during such 
a long period. From the accession of Charles 
V. to the throne, Spain was either so much 
occupied in a multiplicity of operations in 
which it was engaged by the ambition of that 
monarch, and of his son Philip II., or so in- 
tent on prosecuting its own discoveries and 
conquests in the New World, that although, 
by the successful enterprise of Magellan, 
[a. d. 1512.] its fleets were unexpectedly 
conducted by a new course to that remote re- 
gion of Asia which was the seat of the most 
gainful and alluring branch of trade carried 
on by the Portuguese, it could make no con- 
siderable effort to avail itself of the commer- 
cial advantages which it might have derived 
from that event. By the acquisition of the 
crown of Portugal, in the year one thousand 
five hundred and eighty, the Kings of Spain, 
instead of the rivals, became the protectors of 
the Portuguese trade, and the guardians of 
all its exclusive rights. Throughout the 
sixteenth century, the strength and resources 
of France were so much wasted by the fruit- 
less expeditions of their monarchs into Italy, 
by their unequal contest with the power and 
policy of Charles V., and by the calamities of 
the civil wars which desolated the kingdom 
upwards of forty years, that it could neither 
bestow much attention upon objects of com- 
merce, nor engage in any scheme of distant 
enterprise. The Venetians, bow sensibly so- 
ever they might feel the mortifying reverse of 
being excluded, almost entirely, from the In- 
dian trade, of which their capital had been 
formerly the chief seat, were so debilitated 
and humbled by the league of Cambray, that 
they were no longer capable of engaging in 
any undertaking of magnitude. England, 
weakened (as was formerly observed) by the 
long contest between the houses of York and 
Lancaster, and just beginning to recover its 
proper vigour, was restrained from active ex- 
ertion, during one part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, by the cautious maxims of Henry Vll. ; 
and wasted its strength, during another part 
of it, by engaging inconsiderately in the wars 
between the Princes on the continent. The 
nation, though destined to acquire territories 
in India more extensive and valuable than 
were ever possessed by any European power, 
had no such presentiment of its future emi- 
nence there, as to take an early part in the 
commerce or transactions of that country, and 
a great part of the century elapsed before 
it began to turn its attention towards the 
East. 

While the most considerable nation# in Eu- 
rope found it necessary, from the circum- 
stances which I have mentioned, to remain 
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inactive spectators of what passed in the East, circulation and in manufactures) the quantity 
the Seven United Provinces of the Low- of those metals must have gone on diminish. 
Countries, recently formed into a small state, ing, and their value would have been so much 
still struggling for political existence, and enhanced, that they could not have continued 
yet in the infancy of its power, ventured to long to be of the same utility in the commer* 
appear in the Indian Ocean as the rivals of cial transactions between the two countries, 
the Portuguese; and, despising their preten- But before the effects of this diminution could 
sions to an exclusive right of commerce with be very sensibly felt, America opened her 


the extensive countries to the eastward of the 
Cape of Good Hope, invaded that monopoly 
which they had hitherto guarded with such 
jealous attention. The English soon follow- 
ed the example of the Dutch, and both na- 
tions, at first by the enterprising industry of 
private adventurers, and afterwards by the 
more powerful efforts of trading companies, 
under the protection of public authority, ad- 
vanced with astonishing ardour and success 
in this new career opened to them. The vast 
fabric of power which the Portuguese had 
erected in the East (a superstructure much 
too large for the basis on which it had to 
rest) was almost entirely overturned, in as 
short time, and with as much facility, as it 
had been raised. England and Holland, by 
driving them from their most valuable set- 
tlements, and seizing the most lucrative 
branches of their trade, have attained to that 
pre-eminence in naval power and commercial 
opulence, by which they are distinguished 
among the nations of Europe. 

The coincidence, in point of time, of the 
discoveries made by Columbus in the west, 
and those of Gama in the east, is a singular 
circumstance, which merits observation, on 
account of the remarkable influence of those 
events in forming or strengthening the com- 
mercial connection of the different quarters of 
the globe with each other. In all ages, gold 
and silver, particularly the latter, have been 
the commodities exported with the greatest 
profit to India. In no part of the earth do 
the natives depend so little upon foreign 
countries, either for the necessaries or luxu- 
ries of life. The blessings of a favourable 
climate and fertile soil, augmented by &cir 
own ingenuity, afford them whatever they de- 
sire. In consequence of this, trade with them 
has always been carried on in one uniform 
manner, and the precious metals have been 
given in exchange for their peculiar produc- 
tions, whether of nature or art. But when 
the communication with India was rendered 
so much more easy, that the demand for its 
commodities began to increase far beyond 
what had been formerly known, if Europe 
had not been supplied with the gold and sil- 
ver which it was necessary to carry to the 
markets of the East from sources richer and 
more abundant than her own barren and im. 
poverisbed mines, she must either have aban- 
doned the trade with India altogether, or 
have continued it with manifest disadvantage. 
By such a continual drain of gold and silver, 
as well as by the unavoidable waste of both in 


mines, and poured in treasures upon Europe 
in the most copious stream to which maukind 
ever had access. This treasure, in spite of 
innumerable anxious precautions to prevent it, 
flowed to the markets where the commodities 
necessary for supplying the wants, or gratifying 
the luxury of the Spaniards, were to be found ; 
and from that time to the present, the Eng- 
lish and Dutch have purchased the produc- 
tions of China and Indostan with silver 
brought from the mines of Mexico and Peru. 
The immense exportation of silver to the 
East, during the course of two centuries, has 
not only been replaced by the continual influx 
from America, but the quantity of it has been 
considerably augmented ; and, at the same 
time, the proportional rate of its value in Eu- 
rope and in India has varied so little, that it 
is chiefly with silver that many of the capital 
articles imported from the East are still pur- 
chased. 

While America contributed in tnis manner 
to facilitate and extend the intercourse of Eu- 
rope with Asia, it gave rise to a traffic with 
Africa, which, from slender beginnings, has 
become so considerable as to form the chief 
bond of commercial connection with that con- 
tinent. Soon after the Portuguese had ex- 
tended their discoveries on the coast of Africa 
beyond the river Senegal, they endeavoured 
to derive some benefit from their new settle- 
ments there, by the sale of slaves. Various 
circumstances combined in favouring the re- 
vival of this odious traffic. In every part of 
America, of which the Spaniards took posses- 
sion, they found that the natives, from the 
feebleness of their frame, from their indo- 
lence, or from the injudicious manner of 
treating them, were incapable of the exertions 
requisite either for working mines, or for cul- 
tivating the earth. Eager to And hands more 
industrious and efficient, the Spaniards had 
recourse to their neighbours the Portuguese, 
and purchased from them negro slaves. Ex- 
pericnce soon discovered that they were men 
of a more hardy race, and so much better fit- 
ted for enduring fatigue, that the labour of 
one negro was computed to be equal to that 
of four Americans ;h and from that time the 
number employed in the New World has gone 
on increasing with rapid progress. In this 
pructice, no less repugnant to the feelings of 
humanity than to the principles of religion, 
the Spaniards have unhappily been imitated 
by all the nations of Europe who have ac- 

k Hist of America, voL i. is 380* 
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quired territories in the warmer climates of 
the New World. At present, the number of 
negro slaves in the settlements of Great Bri- 
tain and France in the West Indies exceeds a 
a million ; and as the establishment of servi- 
tude has been found, both in ancient and in 
modern times, extremely unfavourable to po- 
pulation, it requires an annual importation 
from Africa of at least fifty-eight thousand to 
keep up the stock. 1 If it uere possible to 
ascertain, with equal exactness, the number of 
slaves in the Spanish dominions, and in North 
America, the total number of negro slaves 
might be well reckoned at as many more. 

Thus the commercial genius of Europe, 
which has given ait a visible ascendant over 
the three other divisions of the earth, by dis- 
cerning their respective wants and resources, 
and by rendering them reciprocally subservi- 
ent to one another, lias established an union a- 
mong them, from which it has derived an im- 
mense increase of opulence, of power, and of 
enjoyments. 

VII. Though the discovery of a New 
World in the west, and the opening of a more 
easy and direct communication with the remote 
regions of the East, co-operated towards ex- 
tending the commerce, and adding to the en- 
joyments of Europe, a remarkable difference 
may be observed, with respect both to the 
time and the manner in which they produced 
these effects. When the Portuguese first vi- 
sited the different countries of Asia, stretching 
from the coast of Malabar to China, they 
found them possessed by nations highly civi- 
lixed, which had made considerable progress 
in elegant as well as useful arts, which were 
accustomed to intercourse with strangers, and 
well acquainted with all the advantages of 
commerce. But when the Spaniards began 
to explore the New World which they disco- 
vered, the aspect which it presented to them 
was very different. The islands were inhabit- 
ed by naked savages, so unacquainted with 
the simplest and most necessary arts of life, 
that they subsisted clueffy on the spontaneous 
productions of a fertile soil and genial cli- 
mate. The continent appeared to be a forest 
of immense extent, along the coast of which 
were scattered some feeble tribes, not great- 
ly superior to the islanders in industry or 
improvement. Even its two large monar- 
chies, which have been dignified with the ap- 
pellation of civilized states had not advanced 
so far beyond their countrymen, as to be en- 
titled to that name. The inhabitants both of 
Mexico and Peru, unacquainted with the use- 
ful metals, and destitute of the address requi- 
site for acquiring such command of the infe- 
rior animais as to derive any considerable aid 
from their labour, bad made so little progress 
in agriculture, the first of all arts, that one of 
the greatest difficulties with which the small 
number of Spaniards who overturned those 
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highly extolled empires had to struggle, Was 
how to procure in them what was sufficient 
for their subsistence. 

It was, of consequence, with a very differ- 
ent spirit that the intercourse with two coun- 
tries, resembling each other so little in their 
degree of improvement, was begun and car- 
ried on. The Portuguese, certain of finding 
in the East, not only the productions with 
which the bountiful hand of nature has en- 
riched that part of the globe, but various ma- 
nufactures which had long been known and 
admired in Europe, engaged in this alluring 
trade with the greatest eagerness. The en- 
couragement of it their monarchs considered 
as a chief object of government, towards which 
they directed all the power of the kingdom, 
and roused their subjects to such vigorous ex- 
ertions in the prosecution of it, as occasioned 
that astonishing rapidity of progress which 
I have described. The sanguine hopes with 
which the Spaniards entered upon their career 
of discovery met not with the same speedy 
gratification. From the industry of the rude 
inhabitants of the New World, they did not 
receive a single article of commerce. Even 
the natural productions of the soil and cli- 
mate, when not cherished and multiplied by 
the fostering and active hand of men, were of 
little account. Hope, rather than success, 
incited them to persist in extending their re- 
searches and conquests ; and as government 
derived little immediate benefit from these, 
it left the prosecution of them chiefly to pri- 
vate adventurers, by whose enterprising acti- 
vity, more than by any effort of the state, the 
most valuable possessions of Spain in Ame- 
rica were acquired Instead of the instanta- 
neous and great advantages which the Portu- 
guese derived from their discoveries, above 
half a century elapsed before the Spaniards 
reaped any benefit of consequence from their 
conquests, except the small quantities of gold 
which the islanders were compelled to collect, 
and the plunder of the gold and silver em- 
ployed by the Mexicans and Peruvians, as 
ornaments of their persons and temples, or as 
utensils of sacred or domestic use. It was 
not until the discovery of the mines of Potosi 
in Peru, in the year one thousand five hun- 
dred and forty-five, and of those of SAcotecas 
in Mexico, soon after, that the Spanish territo- 
ries in the New World brought a permanent 
and valuable addition of wealth and revenue 
to the mother-country. 

Nor did the trade with India differ more 
from that with America, in respect of the par- 
ticular circumstances which I have explained, 
than in respect to the manner of carrying it 
on, after it grew to be a considerable object 
of political attention. Trade with the East 
was a simple mercantile transaction, confined 
to th*e purchase either of the natural produc- 
tions of the country, such as spices, precious 
stones, pearls, Ac. or of the manufactures 
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which abounded among an industrious race of j provinces of Germany* as well aato those in 
men, such as silk and cotton stuff’s porcelain, Great Britain and other countries, which carry 
&c. Nothing more w*as requisite in conduct* I on a direct trade with the New World. 


ing this trade, than to settle a few skilful 
agents in proper places, to prepare a proper 
assortment of goods for completing the car- 
goes of ships as soon as they arrived from Eu* 
rope, or, at the utmost, to acquire the com- 
mand of a few fortified stations, which might 
secure them admission into ports where they 
might careen in safety, and find protection 
from the insults of any hostile power. There 
was no necessity of making any attempt to 
establish colonies, either for the cultivation of 
the soil, or the conduct of manufactures. 
Both these remained, as formerly, in the hands 
of the natives. 

But as soon as that wild spirit of enter- 
prise, which animated the Spaniards who first 
explored and subdued the New World, began 
to subside, and when, instead of roving as 
adventurers from province to province in quest 
of gold and silver, they seriously turned their 
thoughts towards rendering their conquests 
beneficial by cultivation and industry, they 
found it necessary to establish colonies in e- 
very country which they wished to improve. 
Other nations imitated their example in the set- 
tlements which they afterw ards made in some 
of the islands, and on the continent of North A- 
merica. Europe, after having desolated the 
New World, began to re-people it, and under 
a system of colonization (the spirit and regula- 
tions of which it is not the object of tins Dis- 
quisition to explain), the European race has 
multiplied there amazingly. Every article of 
commerce imported from the New World, if 
we except the furs and skins purchased from 
the independent tribes of hunters in North A- 
merica, and from a few tribes in a similar state 
on the southern continent, Is the produce of the 
industry of Europeans settled there. To their 
exertions, or to those of hands which they have 
taught or compelled to labour, we are indebted 
for sugar, rum, cotton, tobacco, indigo, rice, 
and even the gold and silver extracted from the 
bowels of the earth. Intent on those lucrative 
branches of industry, the inhabitants of the New 
World pay little attention to those kinds of la- 
bour which occupy a considerable part of the 
members of other societies, and depend, in some 
measure, for their subsistence, and entirely 
for every article of elegance and luxury, upon 
the ancient continent. Thus the Europeans 
have become manufacturers for America, and 
their industry has been greatly augmented by 
the vast demands for supplying the wants of 
extensive countries, the population of which 
is continually increasing. Nor is the influ- 
ence of this demand confined solely to the na- 
tions which have a more immediate connexion 
with the Americau colonies ; it is felt in 
every part of Europe that furnishes any arti» 
cle exported to them, and gives activity and 
vigour to the hand of the artizan in the inland 


But while the discovery and conqnest of 
America is allowed to be one principal cause 
of that rapid increase of industry and wealth, 
which is conspicuous in Europe during the 
two last centuries, some timid theorists have 
maintained, that, throughout the same period, 
Europe has been gradually impoverished, by 
being drained of its treasure, in order to carry 
on its trade with India. But this apprehen- 
sion has arisen from inattention to the nature 
and use of the precious metals. They are to 
be considered in two different lights ; either 
as the signs which all civilized nations have 
agreed to employ, in order to estimate or re- 
present the value both of labour and of all 
commodities, and thus to facilitate the pur- 
chase of the former and the conveyance of 
the latter from one proprietor to another; or 
gold and silver may be viewed as being them- 
selves commodities, or articles of commerce, 
for which some equivalent must be given by 
such as wish to acquire them. In this light 
the exportation of the precious metals to the 
East should be regarded ; for, as the nation 
by which they ure exported must purchase 
them with the produce of its own labour and 
ingenuity, this trade must contribute, though 
not in the same obvious and direct manner as 
that with America, towards augmenting the 
general industry and opulence of Europe. 
If England, as the price of Mexican and Pe- 
ruvian dollars which are necessary for carry* 
ing on its trade with India, mubt give a cer- 
tain quantity of its woollen or cotton cloth, 
or hard.ware, then the hands of an additional 
number of manufacturers are rendered active, 
and work to a certain amount must be exe- 
cuted, for which, without this trade, there 
would not have been any demand. The na- 
tion reaps all the benefit arising from a new 
creation of industry. With the gold and sil- 
ver which her manufactures have purchased 
in the West, she is enabled to trade in the 
markets of the East, and the exportation of 
treasure to India, which has been so much 
dreaded, instead of impoverishing, enriches 
the kingdom. 

VIII. It is to the discovery of the passage 
to India by the Cape of Good Hope, and to 
the vigour and success with which the Portu- 
guese prosecuted their conquests and esta- 
blished their dominion there, that Europe has 
been indebted for its preservation from the 
most illiberal and humiliating servitude that 
ever oppressed polished nations. For this 
observation I am indebted to an author, whose 
ingenuity has illustrated, and whose eloquence 
lias adorned, the History of the Settlements 
und Commerce of Modern Nations in the 
East and West Indies ;i and it appears to me 
so well founded as to merit more ample in* 
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vest igat ion. A few year* after the first ap- 
pearance of the Portuguese in India, the do- 
minion of the Mamelukes was overturned by 
the irresistible power of the Turkish arms, 
and Egypt and Syria were annexed as pro- 
vinces to the Ottoman empire. If after this 
event the commercial intercouse with India 
had continued to be carried on in its ancient 
channels, the Turkish Sultans, by being mas- 
ters of Egypt and Syria, must have possessed 
the absolute command of it, whether the pro- 
ductions of the East were conveyed by the 
Red Sea to Alexandria, or were transported 
by land-carriage from the Persian Gulf to 
Constantinople and the ports of the Mediter- 
ranean. The monarchs who were then at the 
head of this great empire, were neither desti- 
tute of abilities to perceive the pre-eminence 
to which this would have elevated them, nor 
of ambition to aspire to it. Selim, the con- 
queror of the Mamelukes, by confirming the 
ancient privileges of the Venetians in Egypt 
and Syria, and by his regulations concerning 
the duties on Indian goods, which I have al- 
ready mentioned, early discovered his solici- 
tude to secure all the advantages of commerce 
with the East to his own dominions. The 
attention of Solyman the Magnificent, his 
successor, seems to have been equally direct- 
ed towards the same object. • More enlight- 
ened than any monarch of the Ottoman race, 
he attended to all the transactions of the Eu- 
ropean states, and had observed the power as 
well as opulence to which the republic of Ve- 
nice had attained by engrossing the commerce 
with the East. He now beheld Portugal ris- 
ing towards the same elevation by the same 
means. Eager to imitate and to supplant 
them, he formed a scheme suitable to bis cba. 
racter for political wisdom, and the appella- 
tion of Institutor of Rules, by which the Turk- 
ish historians have distinguished him, and es- 
tablished, early in his reign, a system of com- 
mercial laws iu his dominions, by which he 
hoped to render Constantinople the great sta- 
ple of Indian trade, as it had been in the pros- 
perous ages of the Greek empire. k For ac- 
complishing this scheme, however, he did not 
rely on the operation of laws alone ; he fitted 
out about the same time [▲- D. 1538.] a for- 
midable fleet in the Red Sea, under the con- 
duct of a confidential officer, with such a bo- 

k Paruta Hist. Venet lib. vii. p. 589. Saudi Stor. 
Civil. Venea. part. ii. p. 901. 


dy of janizaries on board of it, as he deemed 
sufficient not only to drive the Portuguese 
out of all their new settlements in India, but 
to take possession of some commodious sta- 
tion in that country, and to erect his standard 
there. The Portuguese, by efforts of valour 
and constancy entitled to the splendid success 
with which they were crowned, repulsed this 
powerful armament in every enterprise it un- 
dertook, and compelled the shattered remains 
of the Turkish fleet and army to return with 
ignominy to the harbours from which they 
had taken their departure, with the most san- 
guine hopes of terminating the expidition in 
a very different manner.l Solyman, though 
he never relinquished the design of expelling 
the Portuguese from India, and of acquiring 
some establishment there, was so occupied, 
during the remainder of his reign, by the 
multiplicity of arduous operations in which 
an insatiable ambition involved him, that he 
never had leisure to resume the prosecution 
of it with vigour. 

If either the measures of Selim had pro- 
duced the effect which he expected, or if the 
more adventurous and extensive plan of So- 
lyman had been carried into execution, the 
command of the wealth of India, together 
with such a marine as the monopoly of trade 
with that country has, in every age, enabled 
the power which possessed it to create and 
maintain, must have brought an accession of 
force to an empire already formidable to man- 
kind, that would have rendered it altogether 
irresistible. Europe, at that period, was not 
in a condition to have defended itself against 
the combined exertions of such naval and mi- 
litary power, supported by commercial wealth, 
and under the direction of a monarch whose 
comprehensive genius was able to derive from 
each its peculiar advantages, and to employ 
all with the greatest effect. Happily for the 
human race, the despotic system of Turkish 
government, founded on such illiberal fanati- 
cism as has extinguished science in Egypt, 
in Assyria, and in Greece, its three favourite | 
mansions in ancient times, was prevented I 
from extending its dominions over Europe, I 
and from suppressing liberty, learning, and ! 
taste, when beginning to make successful ef- > 
forts to revive there, and again to bless, toen- j 
lighten, and to polish mankind. ! 
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I SHALL now endeavour to fulfil an engage- 
ment which I came under,* to make some ob- 
servations upon the genius, the manners, and 
institutions of the people of India, as far as 
they can be traced from the earliest ages to 
which our knowledge of them extends. Were 
I to enter upon this wide field with an inten- 
tion of surveying its whole extent ; were I to 
view each object which it presents to a philo- 
sophical inquirer, under all its different as- 
pects, it would lead me into researches and 
speculations, not only of immense length, but 
altogether foreign from the subject of this 
Disquisition. My inquiries and reflections 
shall therefore be confined to what is inti- 
mately connected with the design of this work. 
I shall collect the facts which the ancients have 
transmitted to us concerning the institutions 
peculiar to the natives of India, and by com- 
paring them with what we now know of that 
country, endeavour to deduce such conclu- 
sions as tend to point out the circumstances 
which have induced the rest of mankind, in 
every age, to carry on commercial intercourse 
to so great an extent with that country. 

Of this intercourse there are conspicuous 
proofs in the earliest periods concerning which 
history affords information. Not only the 
people contiguous to India, but remote nations, 
seem to have been acquainted, from time im- 
memorial, with its commodities, and to have 
valued them so highly, that, in order to pro- 
cure them, they undertook fatiguing, expen- 
sive, and dangerous journeys. Whenever 
men give a decided preference to the commo- 
dities of any particular country, this must be 
owing either to its possessing some valuable 
natural productions peculiar to its soil and 
climate, or to some superior progress which 
its inhabitants have made in industry, arts, 
and elegance. It is not to any peculiar ex- 
cellence in the natural productions of India, 
that we must ascribe entirely the predilection 
of ancient nations for its commodities ; for, 
pepper excepted, an article, it must be allow- 
ed of great importance, they are little differ- 

• Sue page 13 
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ent from those of other tropical countries ; 
and Ethiopia or Arabia, might have fully sup- 
plied the Phoenicians, and other trading peo- 
ple of antiquity, with the spices, the perfumes, 
the precious stones, the gold and silver, which 
formed the principal articles of their com- 
merce. 

Whoever, then, wishes to trace the commerce 
with India to its source, must search for it, 
not so much in any peculiarity of the natural 
productions of that country, as in the superi- 
or improvement of its inhabitants. Many 
facts have been transmitted to us, which, if 
they are examined with proper attention, clear- 
ly demonstrate, that the natives of India were | 
not only more early civilized, but had made { 
greater prognpes in civilization, than any other 
people. These I shall endeavour to enumer- j 
ate, and to place them in such a point of view i 
as may serve both to throw light upon the in- I 
stitutions, manners, and arts of the Indians, 
and to account for the eagerness of all nations 
to obtain the productions of their ingenious 
industry. 

By the ancient Heathen writers, the Indi- 
ans were reckoned among those races of men 
which they denominated Autochthones or Abo- 
rigines, whom they considered as natives of 
the soil, whose origin could not be traced. h 
By the inspired writers, the wisdom of the 
East (an expression which is to be understood 
as a description of their extraordinary progress 
in science and arts) was early celebrated. c In 
order to illustrate and confirm these explicit 
testimonies concerning the ancient and high 
civilization of the inhabitants of India, I shall 
take a view of their rank and condition as 
individuals ; of their civil policy ; of their 
laws ami judicial proceedings ; of their useful 
and elegant arts; of their sciences ; and of 
their religious institutions ; as far as informa- 
tion can be gathered from the accounts of the 
Greek and Roman writers, compared with 
what still remains of their ancient acquire- 
ments and institutions. 

I. From the most ancient accounts of In 

* Diod. Sic. Lib. U. p. 151. t i Kings, iv. 31* 
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<lia we learn, that the distinction of rank* 
and separation of professions were completely 
established there. This is one of the most 
undoubted proofs of a society considerably 
advanced in its progress. Arts in the early 
stages of social life are so few, and so simple, 
that each man is sufficiently master of them 
all, to gratify every demand of his own limit- 
ed desires. A savage can form his bow, point 
his arrows, rear his hut, and hollow his canoe, 
without calling in the aid of any hand more 
skilful than his own. d But when time has 
augmented the wants of men, the productions 
of art become so complicated in their structure, 
or ao curious in their fabric, that a particular 
course of education is requisite towards form- 
ing the artist to ingenuity in contrivance and 
expertness in execution. In proportion as re- 
finement spreads, the distinction of professions 
increases, and they branch out into more nu- 
merous and minute subdivisions. Prior to 
the records of authentic history, and even he- 
fore the most remote era to which their own 
traditions pretend to reach, this separation of 
professions had not only taken place among 
the natives of India, but the perpetuity of it 
was secured by an institution, which must be 
considered as the fundamental article in the 
system of their policy. The whole body of 
the people was divided into four orders or 
casts. The members of the first, deemed the 
most sacred, had it for their province to study 
the principles of religion, to perform its func- 
tions, and to cultivate the sciences ; they were 
the priests, the instructors, and philosophers 
of tlie nation. The members of the second 
order were intrusted with the government and 
defence of the state. In peace, they were its 
rulers and magistrates ; in war, they were the 
generals who commanded its armies, and the 
soldiers who fought its battles. The third 
was composed of husbandmen and merchants ; 
and the fourth of artizans, labourers, and ser- 
vants. None of these can ever quit his own 
cast, or be admitted into another. e The station 
of every individual is unalterably fixed; his des- 
tiny is irrevocable; and the walk of life is mark- 
ed out, from which he must neier deviate. 
This line of separation it not only established 
by civil authority, but confirmed and sanction- 
ed by religion, and each order or oast is said 
to have proceeded from the divinity in such a 
different manner, that to mingle and confound 
them would be deemed an act of most daring 
impiety. f Nor is it between the four differ- 
ent tribes alone that such insuperable barrier* 
are fixed ; tlie members of each cast adhere 
invariably to the professions of their forefa- 
thers. From generation to generation, the 
same families have followed, and will always 
continue to follow, one uniform line of life, j 

< Hist of Amer. vol il. p. 177» &c. j 

• Ayeen A k berry, iii. 81 Ac. Sketches relating to 
the History, Ice. of the Hindoos, p. 107, dec. . 
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Such arbitrary arrangements of the various 
members which compose a community, seem, 
at first view, to be adverse to improvement 
either in science or in arts; and by forming 
around the different orders of men artificial 
barriers, which it would be impious to pass, 
tend to circumscribe the operations of the hu- 
man mind within a narrower sphere than na- 
ture has allotted to them. When every man 
is at full liberty to direct his efforts towards 
those objects and that end which the impulse 
of his own mind prompts him to prefer, he 
may he expected to attain that high degree of 
eminence to which the uncontrolled exertions 
of genius and industry naturally conduct. 
The regulations of Indian policy, with respect 
lo the different orders of men, must neces- 
sarily, at some times, check genius in its 
career, and confine to the functions of an in- 
ferior cast talents fitted to shine in an higher 
sphere. But the arrangements of civil go- 
vernment are made, not for what is extraor- 
dinary, hut for what is common ; not for the 
few, but for the many. The object of tlie 
first Indian legislators was to employ the 
most effectual means of providing for the 
subsistence, the security, and happiness of all 
the members of the community over which 
they presided. With this view they set apart 
certain races of men for each of the various 
professions and arts necessary in a well order- 
ed society, and appointed the exercise of them 
to be transmitted from father to son in suc- 
cession. This system, though extremely re- 
pugnant to the ideas which we, by bring plac- 
ed in a very different state of society, have 
formed, will be found, upon attentive inspeo* 
tion, better adapted to attain the end in view, 
thun a careless observer, at first sight, is apt to 
imagine. The human mind bends to the law 
of necessity, and is accustomed not only to ac- 
commodate itself to the restraints which the 
condition of its nature, or the institutions of 
its country, impose, but to acquiesce in them. 
From his entrance into life, an Indian knows 
the station allotted to him, and the functions 
to which he is destined by his birth. The 
ob ects which relate to these are the first that 
present themselves to his view. They occupy 
his thoughts, or employ his hands ; and, from 
his earliest years, he is trained to the habit of 
doing with ease and pleasure that which he 
must continue through life to do. To this 
may be ascribed that high degree of perfec- 
tion conspicuous in many of tlie Indian 
manufactures; and though veneration for the 
practices of their ancestors may check the 
spirit of invention, yet, by adhering to these, 
they acquire such an expertness and delicacy 
of hand, that Europeans, with all the advan- 
tages of superior science, and the aid of more 
complete instruments, have never been able 
to equal the exquisite execution of their work- 
manship. While this high improvement ot 
their more curious manufactures excited the 
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admiration, and attracted the commerce of 
other nations, the separation of professions in 
India, and the early distribution of the people 
into classes, attached to particular kinds of 
labour, secured such abundance of the more 
common and useful commodities, as not only 
supplied their own wants, but ministered to 
those of the countries around them. 

To this early division of the people into 
casts, we must likewise ascribe a striking pe- 
culiarity in the state of India ; the perma- 
nence of its institutions, and the immutability 
in the manners of its inhabitants. What now 
is in India always was there, and is likely 
still to continue ; neither the ferocious vio- 
lence and illiberal fanaticism of its Mahome- 
dan conquerors, nor the power of its Euro- 
pean masters, have effected any considerable 
alteration. 0 The same distinctions of condi- 
tion take place, the same arrangements in civil 
and domestic society remain, the same max- 
ims of religion are held in veneration, and the 
same sciences and arts are cultivated. Hence, 
in all ages, the trade with India has been the 
same; gold and silver have uniformly been 
carried thither in order to purchase the same 
commodities with which it now supplies all 
nations ; and from the age of Pliny to the pre- 
sent times, it has been always considered and 
execrated as a gulf which swallows up the 
wealth of every other country, that flows in- 
cessantly towards it, and from w hich it never 
returns.^ According to the accounts which 
I have given of the cargoes anciently import- 
ed from India, they appear to have consisted 
of nearly the same articles with those of the 
investments in our own times ; and whatever 
difference we may observe in them seems to 
have arisen, not so much from any diversity 
in the nature of the commodities which the 
Indians prepared for sale, as from a variety 
in the tastes, or in the wants of the nations 
which demanded them. 

II. Another proof of the early and high ci- 
vilization of the people of India, may be de- 
duced from considering their political consti- 
tution and form of government. The Indians 
trace back the history of their own country 
through an immense succession of ages, and 
assert, that all Asia, from the mouth of the 
Indus on the west, to the confines of China 
on the east, and from the mountains of Thi- 
bet on the .north, to Cape Comorin on the 
south, formed a vast empire, subject to one 
mighty sovereign, under whom ruled several 
hereditary Princes and Rajahs. But their 
chronology, which measures the life of man 
i« ancient times by thousands of years, and 
computes the length of the several periods, 
during which it supposes the world to have 
existed by millions, is so wildly extravagant 
as not to merit any serious discussion. We 
must rest satisfied, then, until some more cer- 
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tain information is obtained with respect to 
the ancient history of India, with taking the 
first accounts of that country, which can be 
deemed authentic, from the Greeks who serv- 
ed under Alexander the Great. They found 
kingdoms of considerable magnitude esta- 
blished in that country. The territories of 
Porus and of Taxiles comprehended a great 
part of the Panjab, one of the most fertile 
and best cultivated countries in India. The 
kingdom of thePrasij, or Gandaridse, stretch- 
ed to a great extent on both sides of the 
Ganges. AIL the three, as appears from the 
ancient Greek writers, were powerful and po- 
pulous. 

This description of the partition of India 
into states of such magnitude, is alone a con- 
vincing proof of its having advanced far in ci- 
! vilization. In whatever region of the earth 
there has been an opportunity of observing 
the progress of men in social life, they appear 
at first in small independent tribes or commu- 
nities. Their common wants prompt them to 
unite ; and their mutual jealousies, as well as 
the necessity of securing subsistence, compel 
them to drive to a distance every rival who 
might encroach on those domains which they 
consider as their own. Many ages elapse 
before they coalesce, or acquire sufficient 
foresight to provide for the wants, or sufficient 
wisdom to conduct the affairs of a numerous 
society, even under the genial climate, and in 
the rich soil of India, more favourable perhaps j 
to the union and increase of the human spe- 
cies than any other part of the globe; the for- I 
mation of such extensive states as were esta- \ 
blithed in that country when first visited by 
Europeans, must have been a work of long 
time ; and the members of them must have 
been long accustomed to exertions of useful 
industry. 

Though monarchical government was esta- 
blished in all the countries of India to which 
the knowledge of the ancients extended, the 
sovereigns were far from possessing uncon- 
trolled or despotic power. No trace, indeed, 
is discovered there, of any assembly, or pub- 
lic body, the members of which, either in their 
own right, or as representatives of their fel- 
low-citizens, could interpose in enacting laws, 
or in superintending the execution of them. 
Institutions destined to assert and guard the 
rights belonging to men in a social state, how 
familiar soever the idea may be to the people 
of Europe, never formed a part of the politi- 
cal constitution in any great Asiatic kingdom. 

It was to different principles that the natives 
of India were indebted for restrictions which 
limited the exercise of regal power. The 
rank of individuals was unalterably fixed, and 
the privileges of the different casts were deem- 
ed inviolable. The monarebs of India, who 
were all taken from the second of the four 
classes formerly described, which is intrusted 
with the functions of government and exercise 
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of war, behold among their subjects an order to render their condition secure and comfort* 
of men far superior to themselves in dignity, able. According to the ideas which prev^iL 
aiul m» conscious of their own pre-eminence, ed among the natives of India (as we are in- 
hnth in rank and in sanctity, that they would formed by the first Europeans who visited 
deem it degradation and pollution if they their country,) the sovereign is considered as 
were to eat of the same food with their sove>. the sole universal proprietor of all the land in 
reign.i Their persons are sacred, and even his dominions, and from him is derived every 
lor the most heinous crimes they cannot be species of tenure by which his subjects can 
capitally punished ; their blood must never hold it. These lands were let out to the far. 
be shed.j To men in this exalted station mers who cultivated them at a stipulated rent, 
monarchs must look up with respect, and re- amounting usually to a fourth part of their 
verence them as the ministers of religion and annual produce, paid in kind . 01 In a coun- 
tlie teachers of wisdom. On important occa- try where the price of work is extremely low, 
stons, it is the duty of sovereigns to consult and where the labour of cultivation in very 
them, and to be directed by their advice, inconsiderable, the earth yielding its produc- 
Their admonitions, and even their censures, lions almost spontaneously, where subsistence 
must be received with submissive respect, is amazingly cheap, where few clothes are 
This right of the Brahmins to offer their opi- needed, and houses are built and furnishedat 
nion with respect to the administration of pub- little expense, this rate cannot be deemed ex- 
lic affairs was not unknown to the ancients orbitant or oppressive. As long as the hus- 
and, in some accounts preserved in India of bandman continued to pay the established 
the events which happened in their own court- rent, he retained possession of the farm, 
try, princes are mentioned, w’ho, having vie- which descended, like property, from father 
lated the privileges of the casts, and disre- to son. 

garded the remonstrances of the Brahmins, These accounts given by ancient authors 
were deposed by their authority, and put to of the condition and tenure of the renters of 
death J land in India, agree go perfectly with what 

While the sacred rights of the Brahmins now takes place, that it may be considered aU 
opposed a barrier againBt the encroachments most as a description of the present state of 
of regal power on the one hand, it was cir- its cultivation. In every part of India where 
cumscribed on the other by the ideas which the native Hindoo Princes retain dominion, 
those who occupied the highest stations in so- the Ryots, the modern name by which the 
ciety entertained of their own dignity and renters of land are distinguished, hold their 
privileges. As none but the members of the possessions by a lease which may be consider* 
cast next in rank to that which religion has ed as perpetual, and at a rate fixed by an* 
rendered sacred, could be employed in any cient surveys and valuations. This arrange- 
f unction of the state, the sovereigns of the ex- menl has been so long established, and ac- 
tensive kingdoms ancieiitly established in In* cords so well with the ideas of the natives 
dia, found it necessary to intrust them with concerning the distinctions of casts, and the 
the superintendence of the cities and provin- functions allotted to each, that it has been in* 
ces too remote to be under their own imtnedi- vioiahly maintained in all the provinces sub- 
ate inspection. In these stations they often ject either to Mahomedans or Europeans; 
acquired such wealth and influence, that of- and, to both, it serves as the basis on which 
fices conferred during pleasure, continued he their whole system of finance is founded." 
reditarily in their families ; and they came In a more remote period, before the original 
gradually to form an intermediate order be. institutions of India were subverted by fo- 
twoen the sovereign and his subjects ; and, by reign invaders, the industry of the husband- 
the vigilant jealousy w ith which they main, men, on which every member of the commu- 
tained their own dignity and privileges, they nity depended for subsistence, was as secure 
constrained their rulers to respect them, and as the tenure by which he held his lands was 
to govern with moderation and equity* equitable. Even war did not interrupt bis 

Nor were the benefits of these restraints labours or endanger his property. It was 
upon the power of the sovereign confined not uncommon, we are informed, that while 
wholly to the two superior orders in the state; two hostile armies were fighting a battle in 
they extended, in some degree, to the third one field, the peasants were ploughing or 
class employed in agriculture. The labours reaping in the next field, in perfect tranquil- 
of that numerous and useful body of men are lily . 0 These maxims and regulation of the 
so essential to the preservation and happiness ancient legislators of India have a near re- 
of society, that the greatest attention was paid semblance to the system of those ingenious 

speculators on political economy in modern 

i Orme's Dissert vol. 1. p. 4. Sketches, Ac. n. 115. times, w ho represent the produce of land as 
Code of Gcntoo Laws, ch*xxi. sect. io. p. 275,283, the sole source of wealth in every country; 

* Strabo, lib. xv. p. 10*9. C. 

i Account of the Qualities requisite in a Magistrate, * Strabo, lib. xv p. 1030. A. Diod. Sic. lib. 1L p* 
prefixed by tbe Pundits to the Code of Gentoo Laws, 53. 
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and who consider the discovery of this prin- 
ciple, according to which they contend that 
the government of nations should be conduct- 
ed, as one of the greatest efforts of human 
wisdom. Under a form of government which 
paid such attention to all the different orders 
of which the society is composed, particularly 
the cultivators of the earth, it is not wonder- 
ful that the ancients should describe the In- 
dians as a most happy race of men ; and that 
most intelligent modern observers should ce- 
lebrate the equity, the humanity, and mild- 
ness of Indian policy. A Hindoo Rajah, as 
I have been informed by persons well ac- 
quainted with the state of India, resembles 
more a father presiding in a numerous fami- 
ly of his own children, than a sovereign rul- 
ing over inferiors, subject to his dominion. 
He endeavours to secure their happiness with 
vigilant solicitude ; they are attached to him 
with the most tender affection and inviolable 
fidelity. Wo can hardly conceive men to be 
placed in any state more favourable to their 
acquiring all the advantages derived from so- 
cial union. It is only when the mind is per- 
fectly at ease, and neither feels nor dreads op- 
pression, that it employs its active powers in 
forming numerous arrangements of police, 
for securing its enjoyments and increasing 
them. Many arrangements of this nature 
the Greeks, though accustomed to their own 
institutions, the most perfect at that time in 
Europe, observed, and admired among the 
Indians, and mention them as instances of 
high civilization and improvement. There 
were established among the Indians three dis- 
tinct classes of officers, one of which had it 
in charge to inspect agriculture, and every 
kind of country work ; they measured the 
portions of land allotted to each renter ; they 
had the custody of the tanks, or public reser- 
voirs of water, without a regular distribution 
of which, the fields in a torrid climate cannot 
be rendered fertile; they marked out the 
course of the highways, along which, at cer- 
tain distances, they erected stones, to measure 
the road and direct travellers. P To officers 
of a second class was committed the inspec- 
tion of the police in cities : their functions, 
of course, were many and various ; some of 
which only I shall specify. They appropri- 
ated bouses for the reception of strangers ; 
they protected them from injury, provided 
for their subsistence, and, when seized with 
any disease, they appointed physicians to at- 
tend them ; and, on the event of their death, 
they not only buried them with decency, but 
took charge of tbeir effects, and restored them 
40 their relations ; they kept exact registers 
of births and of deaths ; they visited the pub- 
lic markets, and examined weights and mea- 
sures. The third clasa of officers superin- 
tended the military department; but as the 
objects to which their attention was directed 
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are foreign from the subject of my inquiries, 
it is unnecessary to enter into any detail with 
respect to them. 4 

As manners and customs in India descend 
almost without variation from age to age, 
muny of the peculiar institutions which I 
have enumerated still subsist there. There is 
still the same attention to the construction and 
preservation of tanks, and the distribution of 
their waters. The direction of roads, and 
placing stones along them, is still an object 
of police. Choultries , or houses built for the 
accommodation of travellers, are frequent in 
every part of the country, and are useful as 
well as noble monuments of Indian munifi- 
cence and humanity. It is only among men 
in the most improved state of society, and 
under the best forms of government, that we 
discover institutions similar to those which I 
have described ; and many nations have ad- 
vanced far in their progress, without establish- 
ing arrangements of police equally perfect. 

III. In estimating the progress which any 
nation has made in civilization, the object that 
merits the greatest degree of Attention, next 
to its political constitution, is the spirit of the 
laws and nature of the forms by which its ju- 
dicial proceedings are regulated. In the ear- 
ly and rude ages of society, the few disputes 
with respect to property which arise, are ter- 
minated by the interposition of the old men, 
or by the authority of the chiefs, in every 
small tribe or community ; their decisions are 
dictated by their own discretion, or founded 
on plain and obvious maxims of equity. But 
as the controversies multiply, cases similar to . 
such as have been formerly determined must 
recur, and the awards upon these grow gra- 
dually into precedents, which serve to regulate 
future judgments. Thus, long before the na- 
ture of property is defined by positive sta- 
tutes, or any rules prescribed concerning the 
inode of acquiring or conveying it, there is gra- 
j dually formed, in every state, a body of cus- j 
tomary or common law, by which judicial 
proceedings are directed, and every decision 
conformable to it is submitted to with rever- 
ence, as the result of the accumulated wisdom 
and experience of ages. 

In this state the administration of justice 
seems to have been in India when first visited 
by Europeans. Though the Indians, accord- 
ing to their account, Imd no written laws, 
but determined every controverted point by 
recollecting what had been formerly decided, 1 * 
they assert that justice was dispensed among 
them with great accuracy, and that crimes 
were most severely punished. s But in this 
general observation is contained all the intelli- 
gence which the ancients furnished concern- 
ing the nature and forms of judicial proceed- 
ings in India. From the time of Megasthe- 

i Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1054. A, Ac. Diod. SicuL Uh. 
iL p. 154. 

' Strabo, lib. xv. 1055, D. 
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nes, no Creek or Roman of any note appears 
to have resided long enough in the country, 
or to have been so much acquainted with the 
customs of the natives, as to be capt^je of 
entering into any detail with respect to a 
point of so great importance in their policy. 
Fortunately the defects of their information 
have been amply supplied by the mure accu- 
rate and extensive researches of the moderns. 
During the course of almost three centuries, 
the number of persons who have resorted from 
Europe to India has been great. Many of 
them, who have remained long in the country, 
and were persons of liberal education and en- 
larged minds, have lived in such familiar in- 
tercourse with the natives, and acquired so 
competent a knowledge of their languages, as 
euabled them to observe their institutions with 
attention, and to describe them with fidelity. 
Respectable as their authority may be, I shall 
not, in what I offer for illustrating the judi- 
cial proceedings of the Hindoos, rest upon it 
alone, but shall derive my information from 
sources higher and more pure. 

Towards the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Akber, the sixth in descent from Tamer- 
lane, mounted the throne of Indostan. He 
is one of the few sovereigns entitled to the 
appellation both of Great and Good, and the 
only one of Mahomedan race whose mind 
appears to have arisen so far above all the il- 
liberal prejudices of that fanatical religion in 
which he was educated, as to be capable of 
forming a plan worthy of a monaicb who 
loved bis people, and was solicitous to ren- 
der them happy. As, in every province of 
his extensive dominions, the Hindoos formed 
the great body of his subjects, he laboured to 
acquire a perfect knowledge of their religion, 
their sciences, their laws, and institutions; in 
order that he might conduct every part of his 
government, particularly the administration 
of justice, in a manner as much accommo- 
dated as possible to their own ideas. t In this 
generous undertaking, he was seconded with 
teal by his vizier, Abul Fazel, a minister 
whose understanding was not less enlightened 
than that of his master. By their assiduous 
researches, and consultation of learned mcn, u 
such information was obtained as enabled 
Abul Fazel to publish a brief compendium 
of Hindoo jurisptudence in the Aycen Ak- 
bery, v which may be considered as the first 
genuine communication of its principles to 
persons of a different religion [a. D. 1773]. 
About two centuries afterwards, the illustri- 
ous example of Akber was imitated and sur- 
passed by Mr. Hastings, the governor-general 
of the British settlements in India. By his 
autlwrity, and under his inspection, the moat 
eminent pundits, or Brahmins learned in the 
laws of the provinces over which he presided, 

* See Note LXIII. 
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were assembled at Calcutta ; and, in the course 
of two years, compiled, from their most an- 
cient and approved authors, sentence by sen- 
tence, without addition or diminution, a full 
code of Hindoo laws ; w which is, undoubted- 
ly, the most valuable and authentic elucida- 
tion of Indian policy and manners that has 
been hitherto communicated to Europe. 

According to the pundits, some of the writ- 
ers upon whose authority they found the de- 
crees which they have inserted in the code, 
lived several millions of years before their 
time ;* and they boast of having a succession 
of expounders of their laws from that period 
to the present. Without entering into any 
examination of what is so extravagant, we 
may conclude, that the Hindoos have in their 
possession treatises concerning the laws and 
jurisprudence of their country, of more re- 
mote antiquity than are to be found in any 
other nation. The truth of this depends not 
upon their own testimony alone, but it is put 
beyond doubt by one circumstance, that all 
these treatises are written in the Sanskreet 
language, which has not been spoken for 
many ages in any part of Indostan, and is 
now understood hy none but the most learn- 
ed Brahmins. That the Hindoos were a peo. 
pie highly civilized, at the time when their 
laws were composed, is most clearly establish- 
ed by internal evidence contained in the Code 
itself. Among nations beginning to emerge 
from barbarism, the regulations of law are 
extremely simple, and applicable only to a few 
obvious cases of daily occurrence. Men must 
have been long united in a social stale, their 
transactions must have been numerous and 
complex, and judges must have determined 
an immense variety of controversies to which 
these gave rise, before the system of law be- 
comes so voluminous and comprehensive as 
to direct the judicial proceedings of a nation 
far advanced in improvement. In that early 
age of the Roman republic, when the lawB of 
the Twelve Tables were promulgated, nothing 
more was required than the laconic injunc- 
tions which they contain for regulating the 
decisions of courts of justice ; but, in a later 
period, the body of civil law', ample as its 
contents are, was found hardly sufficient for 
that purpose. To the jejune brevity of the 
Twelve Tables, the Hindoo Code bas no re- 
semblance ; but with respect to the number 
and variety of points it considers, it will bear 
a comparison with the celebrated Digest of 
Justinian, or with the systems of jurispru- 
dence in nations most highly civilized. The 
articles of which the Hindoo Code is compos- 
ed, are arranged in natural and luminous or- 
der. They are numerous and comprehensive, 
and investigated with that minute attention 
and discernment which are natural to a peo- 
ple distinguished for acuteness and subtility 

* Preface to the Code, p. x. * Ibid. p» xxxvili 
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of understanding, who have been long accus- 
tomed to the accuracy of judicial proceedings, 
and acquainted with all the refinements of le* 
gal practice. The decisions concerning every 
point (with a few exceptions occasioned by , 
local prejudices and peculiar customs) are 
founded upon the great and immutable prin- i 
ciples of justice, which the human mind ac-| 
knowledges and respects, in every age, and ! 
in all parts of the earth. Whoever examines 
the whole work, cannot entertain a doubt of 
its containing the jurisprudence of an enlight- 
ened and commercial people. Whoever looks 
into any particular title, will be surprised 
with a minuteness of detail and nicety of dis- 
tinction, which, in manv instances, seem to go 
beyond the attention of European legislation ; 
and it is remarkable, that some of the regu- 
lations which indicate the greatest degree of 
refinement, were established in periods of! 
the most remote antiquity. “In the first of j 
the sacred law tracts, (as is observed by a, 
person to whom oriental literature, in all its j 
branches, has been greatly indebted) which j 
the Hindoos suppose to have been revealed 
by Menu, some millions of years ago, there 1 
is a curious passage on the legal interest of, 
money, and the limited rate of it in different j 
cases, with an exception in regard to advcn- j 
tures at sea ; an exception which the sense j 
of mankind approves, and which commerce j 
absolutely requires, though it was not be- 
fore the reign of Charles I. that our Eng- 
lish jurisprudence fully admitted it in respect 
of maritime contracts. It is likewise wor- 
thy of notice, that though the natives of In- 
dia have been distinguished in every age for 
the humanity and mildness of their disposi- 
tion, yet such is the solicitude of their law- 
givers to preserve the order and tranquillity 
of society, that the punishments which they 
inflict on criminals are (agreeably to un ob- 
servation of the ancients already mentioned) 
extremely rigorous. ** Punishment (accord- 
ing to a striking personification in the Hin- 
doo Code) is the magistrate ; punishment is 
the inspirer of terror ; punishment is the nou- 
risher of the subjects; punishment is the de. 
fender from caiamiiy ; punishment is the 
guardian of those that sleep ; punishment 
with a black aspect and a red eye, terrifies 
the guilty.” 2 

IV. As the condition of the ancient inha- 
bitants of India, whether we consider them 
as individuals or as members of society, ap- 
pears from the preceding investigation to have 
been extremely favourable to the cultivation 
of useful and elegant arts, we are naturally 
led to inquire, whether the progress which 
they actually made in them was such as might 
have been expected from a people in that si. 
tuation. In attempting to trace this pro- 

r Sir W. Jones's Third Discourse, Asiat. Research, p. 
428 . 

* Code, ch. xxi. sect. 8. 


gress, we have not the benefit of guidance 
equal to that which conducted our researches 
concerning the former articles of inquiry. 
The ancients, from their slender acquaintance 
with the interior state of India, have been 
able to communicate little information with 
respect to the arts cultivated there ; and though 
the moderns, during their continued inter- 
course with India for three centuries, have 
had access to observe them with great atten- 
tion, it is of late only, that, by studying the 
languages now and formerly spoken in India, 
and by consulting and translating their most 
eminent authors, they have begun to enter in- 
to that path of inquiry which leads with cer- 
tainty to a thorough knowledge of the state 
of arts cultivated in that country. 

One of the first arts which human ingenui- 
ty aimed at improving, beyond what mere ne- 
cessity requires, was that of building. In 
the brief remarks which the subject of my in- 
quiries leads me to make on the progress of 
this art in India, I shall confine my attention 
wholly to those of highest antiquity. The 
most durable monuments of human industry 
are public buildings. The productions of art 
formed for the common purposes of life, 
waste and perish Jn using them ; but works 
destined for the Benefit of posterity subsist 
through ages, and it is according to the man- 
ner in which these are executed, that we form 
a judgment with respect to the degree of 
power, skill, and improvement, to which the 
people by whom they were erected had at- 
tained. In every part of India monuments 
of high antiquity are found. These are of 
two kinds, such as were consecrated to the of- 
fices of leligion, or fortresses built for tbe se- 
curity of the country. In the former of thesf^ 
to which Europeans, whatever their structure 
may be, give the general name of Pagodas, 
we may observe a diversity of style, which 
both marks the gradual progress of architec- 
ture, and throws light on the general state of 
arts and manners in different periods. The 
most early Pagodas appear to have been no- 
thing more than excavations in mountainous 
parts of the country, formed probably in imi- 
tation or ttie natural caverns to wmcntae hrst 
inhabitants of the earth retired for safety dur- 
ing the night, and where they found shelter 
from the inclemency of the seasons, Tbe 
most celebrated, and, as there is reason to be- 
lieve, the most ancient of all these, is the Pa- 
goda in the island Elephauta, at no great dis- 
tance from Bombay. It has been hewn by 
the hands of man out of a solid rock, about 
half way up a high mountain, and formed in- 
to a spacious area, nearly 120 feet square. 
In order to support the roof, and the weight 
of the mountain that lies above it, a number 
of massy pillars, and of a form not inelegant, 
have been cut out of the same rock, at such 
regular distances, as on the first entrance pre- 
sents to the eye of the spectator an appear- 
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ance both of beauty and of strength. Great 
part of the inside is covered with human fi- 
gures in high relief, of gigantic size, as well as 
singular forms, and distinguished by a varie- 
ty of symbols, representing, it is probable, 
the attributes of the deities whom they wor- 
shipped, or the actions of the heroes whom 
they admired. In the Isle of Salsette, still 
nearer to Bombay, are excavations in a simi- 
lar style, hardly inferior in magnificence, and 
destined for the same religious purposes. 

These stupendous works are of such high 
antiquity, that as the natives cannot, either 
from history or tradition, give any informa- 
tion concerning the time in which they were 
executed, they universally ascribe the forma- 
tion of them to the power of superior beings. 
From the extent and grandeur of these sub- 
terraneous mansions, which intelligent travel- 
lers compare to the most celebrated monu- 
ments of human power and art in any part of 
the earth, it is manifest that they could not 
have been formed in that stage of social life 
where men continue divided into small tribes, 
unaccustomed to the efforts of persevering in- 
dustry. It is only in slates of considerable 
extent, and among people long habituated to 
subordination, and to act with concert, that 
the idea of such magnificent works is con- 
ceived, or the power of accomplishing them 
can be found. 

That some such powerful state was estab- 
lished in India at the time when the excava- 
tions in the islands of Elephanta and Salsette 
were formed, is not the only conclusion to be 
drawn from a survey of them ; and the style 
in which the sculptures with which they aie 
adorned is executed, indicates a considerable 
improvement in art at that early period. 
Sculpture is (he imitative art in which man 
seems to have made the first trial of his own 
talents. But even in those countries where 
it has attained to the highest degree of per- 
fection, its progress has been extremely slow. 
Whoever has attended to the history of this 
art in Greece, knows how far removed the 
first rude essay to represent the human form 
was from any complete delineation of it. a But 
the different groupes of figures which still re- 
main entire in the Pagoda of Elephanta, how- 
ever low they must rank if they be compared 
with the more elegant works of Grecian or 
even Etruscan artists, are finished in a style 
considerably superior to the hard inexpressive 
manner of the Egyptian*-, or to the figures in 
the celebrated palace of Persepolis. In this 
light they have appeared to persons abundant- 
ly qualified to appreciate their merit, and from 
different drawings, particularly those of Nie- 
buhr, a traveller equally accurate in observing 
and faithful in describing, we must form a fa- 
vourable opinion of the state of arts in India 
at that period. 

• Winkelnum'fl Hist tfe FArt, ches let Andens, tom. 
L p. dec. 


It is worthy of notice, that although seve- 
ral of the figures in the caverns at Elephanta 
be ho different from those now exhibited in 
the Pagodas as objects of veneration, that 
some learned Europeans have imagined they 
represent the rites of a religion more ancient 
than that now established in Indostan, yet by 
the Hindoos themselves the caverns are con- 
sidered as hallowed places of their own wor- 
ship, and they still resort thither to perform 
their devotions, and honour the figures there, 
in the same manner with those in their own 
Pagodus. In confirmation of this, I have 
been informed by an intelligent observer, who 
visited this subterraneous sanctuary in the 
year 1782, that he was accompanied by a sa- 
gacious Brahmin, a native of Benares, who, 
though he had never been in it before that 
time, recognised at once all the figures, was 
well acquainted with the parentage, educa- 
tion, and life of every deity or human per- 
sonage there represented, and explained with 
fluency the meaning of the various symbols 
by which the images were distinguished. 
Tiiis may be considered as a clear proof that 
the system of mythology now prevalent in 
Benares is not different from that delineated 
in the caverns of Elephanta. Mr. Hunter, 
who visited Elephanta in the year 1784, 
seems to consider the figures there as repre- 
senting deities who are still objects of wor- 
ship among the Hindoos, b One circum- 
stance serves to confirm the justness of this 
opinion. Several of the most conspicuous 
personages in the groupes at Elephanta are 
decorated w'ith the Zennar , the sacred string 
or cor^ peculiar to the order of Brahmins, an 
authentic evidence of the distinction of casts 
having been established in India at the time 
when these works were finished. 

2. Instead of caverns, the original places 
of worship, which could be formed only in 
particular situations, the devotion of the peo- 
ple soon began to raise temples in honour of 
their deities in other parts of India. The 
structure of these was at first extremely sim 
pie. They were pyramids of large dimeo 
sion, and had no light within but what came 
from a small door. After having been long 
accustomed to perform all the rites of reli- 
gion in the gloom of caverns, the Indians 
were naturally led to consider the solemn 
darkness of such a mansion as sacred. Some 
Pagodas in this first style of building still re- 
main in Indostan. Drawings of two of these 
at Deogur, and of a third near Tanjore in the 
Carnatic, all fabrics of great antiquity, have 
been published by Mr. Hodges, c and though 
they are rude structures, they are of such 
magnitude as must have required the power 
of some considerable state to rear them. 

8. In proportion to the progress of tbedif 
ferent countries of India in opulence and re- 

t Anhsrologia, vol. vll. p. 286, &o. 

• No. VI. 
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finement, the structure of their temples gra- 
dually improved. From plain buildings they 
became highly ornamented fabrics, and, both 
by their extent and magni licence, are monu- 
menu of the power and taste of the people bv 
whom they were erected. In this highly fi. 
nished style there are Pagodas of great anti- 
quity in different parts of Indostan, particu- 
larly in the southern provinces, which were 
not exposed to the destructive violence of 
Mahomedan zeal. d In order to assist my 
readers in forming such an idea of these 
buildings as may enable them to judge with 
respect to the early state of arts in India, I 
shall briefly describe two, of which we have 
the most accurate accounts. Tiie entry to 
the Pagoda of Chillanibrurn, near Porto Novo, 
on the Coromandel coast, held in high venera* 
tion on account of its antiquity, is by u state- 
ly gate under a pyramid an hundred and 
twenty-two feet in height, built with large 
I stones above forty feet long, and more than 
five feet square, and all covered with plates 
of copper, adorned with an immense variety 
of figures neatly executed. The whole struc- 
i ture extends one thousand three hundred and 
j thirty-two feet in one direction, and nine hun- 
I dred and thirty-six in another. Some of the 
| ornamental parts are finished with an elegance 
entitled to the admiration of the most inge- 
nious artists. c The Pagoda of Seringham, 
superior in sanctity to that of Chillambrum, 
surpasses it as much in grandeur ; and for- 
tunately I can convey a more perfect idea of 
it by adopting the words of an elegant and 
accurate historian.^ This Pagoda is situated 
about a mile from the western extremity of 
the island of Seringham, formed by the divi- 
sion of the great river Caveri into two chan- 
nels. 44 It is composed of seven square en- 
closures, one within tho other, the walls of 
! which are twenty-five feet high, and four 
j thick. These enclosures are three hundred 
I and fifty feet distant from one another, and 
| each has four large gates, with a high tower; 

! which are placed, one in the middle of each 
j side of the enclosure, and opposite to the four 
j cardinal points. The outward wall is near 
! four miles in circumference, and its gateway 
to the south is ornamented with pillars, seve- 
| ral of which are single stones thirty-three 
! feet long, and nearly five in diameter; and 
j those which form the roof are still larger : in 
the inmost enclosures are the chapels. About 
] half a mile to the east of Seringham, and 
| nearer to the Caveri than the Coleroon, is a- 
| nother Urge Pagoda, called Jembigisma ; but 
{ this has only one enclosure. The extreme 
veneration in which Seringham is held, arises 
from a belief that it contains that identical i- 
mage of the god Wistchnu, which used to be 

« See Note LX1V. 

• Mem. de Litcrat. tom. xxxil. p. 44, <kc. Voy. de 
M* Somerat tom. i. p 217. 

t Onus's Hist, of Milit. Transact, of Indostan, voL i. 
p* 178. 
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worshipped by the god Brahma. Pilgrims 
from all parts of the peninsula come here to 
obtain absolution, and none come without an 
offering of money ; and a large part of the 
revenue of the island is allotted for the main- 
tenance of the Brahmins who inhabit the Pa- 
goda ; and these, with their families, former- 
ly composed a multitude not less than forty 
thousand souls, maintained, without labour, 
hy the liberality of superstition. Here, as in 
all the other great Pagodas of India, the 
Brahmins live in a subordination which knows 
no resistance, and slumber in a voluptuous 
ness which knows no wants.” 

The other species of public buildings which 
I mentioned, were (hose erected for the de- 
fence of the country. From the immense 
plains of Indostan there arise, in different 
parts, eminences and rocks formed by nature 
to be pluces of strength. Of these the natives 
early took possession, and, fortifying them 
with works of various kinds, rendered them 
almost impregnable stations. There seems 
to have been, in some distant age, a period of 
general turbulence and danger in India, when 
such retreats were deemed essentially neces- 
sary to public safety ; for, among the duties 
of magistrates prescribed by the pundits, one 
is, “ that he shall erect a strong fort in the 
place where he chooses to reside : and shall 
build a wall on all the four sides of it, with 
towers and battlements, and shall make a full 
ditch around it.”S Of these fortresses se- 
veral remain, which, both from the appear- 
ance of the buildings, and from the tradition 
of the natives, must have been constructed in 
very remote times. Mr. Ilodges has pub- 
lished views of three of these, one of Chunar- 
Gur, situated upon the river Ganges, about i 
sixteen miles above the city of Benares ;h the 
second, of Gwallior, about eighty miles to the \ 
south of Agra ;« the third of Bidjegur, in the j 
territory of Benares.^ They are all, particu- 
larly Gwallior, works of considerable magni- 
tude and strength. The fortresses in Bengal, j 
however, arc not to be compared with several j 
in the Deccan. Asseergur, Burhampour, and | 
Dowlatabad, are deemed by the natives to be 1 
impregnable : l and lam assured by a good | 
judge, that Asseergur is indeod a most stir- j 
pendous work, and so advantageously situat- 
ed, that it would be extremely difficult to re- 
duce it by force. Adoni, of which Tippoo 
Sultaun lately rendered himself master, is not 
inferior to any of them, either in strength or 
importance . 111 

Nor is it only from surveying their public 
works that we are justified in asserting the 
early proficiency of the Indians in elegant and 
useful arts ; we are led to form the same con- 
clusion by a view of those productions of their 
ingenuity, which were the chief articles of 

t In trod, to Code of Gentoo Laws, n. cxL 

*• No. I. i No. II. k No. lit. 

1 ftcnnetl. Mem. p. 133, 139. 
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their trade with foreign nations. Of these, 
the labours of the Indian loom and needle 
have, in every age, been the most celebrated ; 
and fine linen is conjectured, with some pro- 
bability, to have been called by the ancients 
Sindon, from the name of the river Indus or 
Sindus, near which it was wrought in the 
highest perfection.® The cotton manufac- 
tures of India seem anciently to have been as 
much admired as they are at present, not only 
for their delicate texiure, but for the elegance 
with which some of them are embroidered, 
and the beautiful colour of the flowers wiih 
which others are adorned. From the earliest 
period of European intercourse with India, 
that country has been distinguished for the 
number and excellence of the substances for 
^ring various colours, with which it abound- 
ed . 0 The dye of the deep blue colour in 
highest estimation among the Romans, bore 
the name of Jndicum.V From India, too, 
the substance used in dying a bright red 
colour, seems to have been imported ;** and 
it is well known that both in the cotton and 
silk stuffs which we now receive from India, 
the blue and the red are the colours of most 
conspicuous lustre and beauty. But however 
much the ancients may have admired these 
productions of Indian art, some circumstances 
which I have already mentioned, rendered 
their demand for the cotton manufactures of 
India far inferior to that of modern times ; 
and this has occasioned the information con- 
cerning them which we receive from the 
Greek and Roman writers to be very imper- 
fect. We may conclude, however, from the 
wonderful resemblance of the ancient stale of 
India to the modern, that, in every period, 
the proauctions of their looms were as various 
as beautiful. The ingenuity of the Indians 
in other kinds of workmanship, particularly 
in metals and in ivory, is mentioned with 
praise by ancient authors, hut without any 
particular description of their nature. r Of 
these early productions of Indian artists, there 
are now some specimens in Europe, from 
which it appears that they were acquainted 
with the method of engraving upon the hard- 
est stones and gems ; and, both in the ele- 
gance of their designs and in neatness of exe- 
cution, had arrived at a considerable degree 
of excellence. An ingenious writer main- 
tains, that theWt of engraving on gems was 
probably an Indian invention, and certainly 
was early improved there ; and he supports 
this opinion by several plausible arguments . 9 
Tbe Indian engraved gems of which be has 

« Sir William Jones’s Third Discourse, p. 428. 

• Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1018. A ; 1024. U. 

V Plin. Nat Hist lib. xxxv. c. fi. sect 27. 

? Salmasius Exeroit, Pliniance in Solin. 180, dec. 810. 
Satmaslus de Homionymis Hyles Jatrica, c. 107. See 
Note LXV. 

' Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1044. B. Dionys. Perieges, vcr. 
1016. 

• Kaspc's Introd. to TastiCs Descript Gatal. of en- 
graved gems, dux p. xii. <bc* 


published descriptions, appear to be the work- 
manship of a very remote period, as the le- 
gends on them are in the Sanskreet language . 1 

But it is not alone from the improved state 
of mechanic arts in India, that we conclude its 
inhabitants to have been highly civilised ; a 
proof of this, still more convincing, may be 
deduced from the early and extraordinary 
productions of their genius in the fine arts. 
This evidence is rendered more interesting, 
by being derived from a source of knowledge 
which the laudable curiosity of our country, 
men has opened to the people of Europe with- 
in these few years. That all the science and 
literature possessed by tbe Brahmins, werecon- 
tained in books written in a language under- 
stood by a few only of the most learned a- 
mong them, is a fact which has long been 
known ; and all the Europeans settled in 
India during three centuries, have complain- 
ed that the Brahmins obstinately refused to 
instruct any person in this language. But 
at length, by address, mild treatment, and a 
persuasion that the earnestness with which in- 
struction was solicited, proceeded not from 
any intention of turning their religion into 
derision, but from a desire of acquiring 
a perfect knowledge of their scienoes and 
literature, the scruples of the Brahmins have 
been overcome. Several British gentlemen 
are now completely masters of the San- 
skreet language. The mysterious veil, for- 
merly deemed impenetrable, is removed ; and, 
in the course of five years, the curiosity of the 
public lias been gratified by two publications 
as singular as they were unexpected. The 
one is a translation by Mr. Wilkins, of an 
Episode from the Mahabarat , an epic poem in 
high estimation among the Hindoos, compos- 
ed according to their account by Kreeshna 
Dwypayen Veins, the most eminent of all 
their Brahmins, above three thousand years 
before the Christian era. Tile other is Sa- 
contala , a dramatic poem, written about a cen- 
tury before the birth of Christ, translated by 
Sir W. Jones. I shall endeavour to give my 
readers such a view of the subject and com- 
position of each of these, as may enable them to 
estimate, in some measure, the degree of merit 
which they possess. 

The Mahabarat is a voluminous poem, con- 
sisting of upwards of four hundred thousand 
lines. Mr. Wilkins has translated more than 
a third of it; but only a short episode, entit- 
led Baghvat-Gceta, is hitherto published, and 
from this specimen we must form an opinion 
with respect to the whole. The subject of 
the poem is a famous civil war between two 
branches of the royal house of Bhaurat. 
When tbe forces on each side were formed m 
the field, and ready to decide the contest by the 
sword, Arjoon, the favourite and pupil of the 
god Kreeshna, who accompanied him in this 

* Raspe’a Introd. to Tassie’s Descript CateLef en- 
graved gems, vol. i. p. 74 1 vol. ii. plate xiii. 
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hour of danger, requested of him to cause his 
chariot to advance between the two hostile 
armies. He looked at both armies, and be- 
held on either side, none but graodsires, 
uncles, cousins, tutors, sons, and brothers, 
near relations or bosom friends ; and when he 
had gazed for a while, and saw these prepared 
for the fight, he was seized with extreme pity 
and compunction, and uttered his sorrow in 
the following words : — “ Having beheld, O 
Kreeshna ! my kindred thus waiting anxious 
for the fight, my members fail me, my coun- 
tenance withereth, the hair standeth on end 
upon my body, and all my frame trembleth 
with horror ; even Gandeev , my bow, escapeth 
from my hand, and my skin is parched and 
dried up. — When I have destroyed my kin- 
dred, shall I longer look for happiness? 
I wish not for victory, Kreeshna / I want not 
dominion ; I want not pleasure ; for w hat is 
dominion and the enjoyments of life, or even 
life itself, when those for whom dominion, 
pleasure, and enjoyment, were to be coveted, 
have abandoned life and fortune, and stand 
here in the field ready for the battle. Tu- 
tors, sons and fathers, grandsires and grand- 
sons, uncles, nephews, cousins, kindred and 
fVicnds! although they would kill me, I wish 
not to fight them ; no not even for the domi- 
nion of the three regions of the universe, 
much less for this little earth. ’* u In order 
to remove his scruples, Kreeshna informs him 
what was the duty of a prince of the Cheh- 
teree or military cast, when called to act in 
such a situation, and incites him to perform 
it by a variety of moral and philosophical ar- 
guments, the nature of which I shall have oc- 
casion to consider particularly in another part 
of this Dissertation. In this dialogue be- 
tween Kreeshna and his pupil, there aro seve- 
ral passages which give an high idea of the 
genius of the poet. The speech of Arjoon I 
have quoted, in which he expresses the an- 
guish of his soul, must have struck every 
reader as beautiful and pathetic; and I shall 
afterwards produce a description of the Su- 
preme Being, and of the reverence wherewith 
he should be worshipped, which is sublime. 

j But while these excite our admiration, and 
confirm us in the belief of a high degree of 
civilization in that country where such a work 
was produced, we are surprised at the defect 
of taste and of art in the manner of introduc- 
ing this episode. Two powerful armies are 
drawn up in battle-array, eager for the fight ; 

j a young hero and his instructor are described 
as standing in a chariot of war between them : 

- that sbrely was not the moment for teaching 
him the principles of philosophy, and deliver- 
ing eighteen lectures of metaphysics and the- 
ology. 

With regard, however, both to the drama- 
tic and epic poetry of the Hindoos, we labour 

• Baghvat-Geeta, p. SO, SI. 
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under the disadvantage of being obliged to 
form an opinion from a single specimen of 
each, and that of the latter, too, (as it is only 
a part of a large work) an imperfect one. 
But if, from such scanty materials, we may 
venture upon any decision, it must be, that 
of the two the drama seems to have been con- 
ducted with the most correct taste. This 
will appear from the observations which 1 now 
proceed to make upon Sacontala. 

It is only to nations considerably advanced 
in refinement, that the drama is a favourite 
entertainment. Tne Greeks had been for a 
good time a polished people; Alcaeus and 
Sappho had composed their Odes, and Thales 
and Anaximander had opened their schools, 
before tragedy made its first rude essay in the 
cart of Thespis ; and a good time elapsed be- 
fore it attained to any considerable degree of 
excellence. From the drama of Sacontala, 
then, we must form an advantageous idea of 
the state of improvement in that society to 
whose taste it was suited. In estimating its 
merit, however, we must not apply to it 
rules of criticism drawn from the literature 
and taste of nations with which its author 
was altogether ufnacquainted ; we must not 
expect the unities of the Greek theatre ; we 
mu it not measure it by our own standard of 
propriety. Allowance must be made for lo- 
cal customs, and singular manners, arising 
from a state of domestic society, an order of 
civil policy, and a system of religious opi- 
nions, very different from those established in 
Europe. Sacontala is not a regular drama, 
but, like some of the plays early exhibited on 
the Spanish and English theatres, is an his- 
tory in dialogue, unfolding events which hap- 
pened in different places, and during a series 
of years. When viewed in this light, the fa- 
ble is in general well arranged, many of the 
incidents are happily chosen, and the vicissi- 
tudes in the situation of the principal perso- 
nages are sudden and unexpected. The un- 
ravelling of the piece, however, though some 
of the circumstances preparatory to it be in- 
troduced with skill, is at last brought about 
by the intervention of superior beings, which 
has always a bad effect, and discovers some 
want of art. But as Sacontala was descend- 
ed of a celestial nymph, and under the pro- 
tection of a holy hermit, this heavenly inter- 
position may appear less marvellous, and is 
extremely agreeable to the oriental taste. In 
many places of this drama it is simple and 
tender, in some pathetic ; in others there is a 
mixture of comic with what is more serious. 
Of each examples might be given, I shall 
select a few of the first, both because simpli- 
city and tenderness are the characteristic 
beauties of the piece, and because they so lit- 
tle resemble the extravagant imagery and tur- 
gid style conspicuous in almost all the speci- 
mens of oriental poetry which have hitherto 
been published. 
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Sacontala, the heroine of the drama, a we must part.” [She bursts into tears*] — Co- 
princess of high birth, had been educated by na, “ Thy tears, my child, ill suit the occa- 
an holy hermit in a hallowed grove, and had sion ; we shall all meet again; be firm; see 
passed the early part of her life in rural oc- the direct road before thee, and follow it, 
cupations and pastoral innocence. When When the big tear lurks beneath thy beauti* 
she was about to quit this beloved retreat, ful eye-lashes, let thy resolution check its 
and repair to the court of a great monarch, first efforts to disengage itself. — In thy pas- 
to whom she had been married, Cana, her sage over this earth, where the paths are now 
foster-father, and her youthful companions, high, now low, and the true path seldom dis- 
thus bewail their own loss, and express their tinguished, the traces of thy feet must needs 
wishes for her happiness, in a strain of senti- be unequal ; but virtue will press thee right 
ment and language perfectly suited to their onward, ” v 

pastoral character. From this specimen of the Indian drama, 

“ Hear, O ye trees of this hallowed forest, every reader of good taste, I should imagine, 
hear and proclaim that Sacontala is going to will be satisfied, that it is only among a peo. 

the palace of her wedded lord ; she who pie of polished manners and delicate senti- i 

drank not, though thirsty, before you were ments that a composition so simple and cor- 
watered ; she who cropped not, through af* rect could be produced or relished. 1 ol>* I 
fection for you, one of your fresh leaves, serve one instance in this drama of that wild j 
though she would have been pleased with extravagance so frequent in oriental poetry, 
such an ornament for her locks; she, whose The monarch, in replacing a bracelet which ! 

chief delight was in the season when your had dropped from the arm of Sacontala, thus 

branches are spangled with flowers !” addresses her : ** Look, my darling, this is 

Chorus of Wood Nymphs “ May her way the new moon which left the firmament in 

be attended with prosperity ! May propitious honour of superior beauty, and having des- 
breezes sprinkle, for her delight, the odoiifer- cended on your enchanting wrist, hath joined 
ous dust of rich blossoms ! May pools of both its horns round it in the shape of a 
clear water, green with the leaves of the lo- bracelet.” w Bui this is the speech of an en- 
tus, refresh her as she walks! and may shady raptured young man to his mistress, and in 
branches be her defence from the scorching every age and nation exaggerated praise is ex 
sun-beams !*’ peeled from the mouth of lovers. Dramatic 

Sacontala, just as she was departing from exhibitions seetn to have been a favourite a- 
the grove, turns to Cana : “ Suffer me, ve- musement of the Hinooos as well as of other 
nerablc father, to address this Madhavi-creep- civilized nations. “ The tragedies, comedies, 
er, whose red blossoms inflame the grove.’*— farces, and musical pieces of the Indian thea- 
Cana. “ My child, I know thy affection for tre, would fill as many volumes as that of any < 
it.” — Sacrnt, “ O most radiant of shining nation in ancient or modern Europe. They 1 
plants, receive my embraces, and return are all in verse where the dialogue is elevated, 
them with thy flexible arms! from this day, and in prose where it is fumiliar; the men of 
though removed at a fatal distance, I shall rank and learning are represented speaking 
for ever be thine. — O beloved father, consi- pure Sanskreet, and the women Pracrit, which 
der this creeper as myself!** As she ad. is little more than the language of the Brah- 
vances, she again addresses Cana : “ Father ! mins, melted down by a delicate articulation 
when yon female antelope, who now moves to the softness of Italian ; while the low per- 
slowly from the weight of the young ones sons of the drama speak the vulgar dialects 
with which she is pregnant, shall be delivered of the several provinces which they are sup- 
of them, send me, I beg, a kind message, posed to inhabit. x 

with tidings of her safety. — Do not forget.” V. The attainments of tin* Indian* in sci* 

— Cana. “My beloved, I will not forget it.” ence furnish an additional proof of their ear- 
—Sacont. [slipping. ] “Ah! what is it that ly civilization. By every person who has yi* 

clings to the skirts of my robe, and detains sited India in ancient or modern times, it* 

me !’* — Cana, “ It is thy adopted child, the inhabitants, either in transactions of private 
little fawn, whose mouth, when the sharp business, or in the conduct of political affair*, 
points of Cusa grass had wounded it, has been have been deemed not inferior to the people 
so often smeared by thee with the healing oil of any nation in sagacity or in acuteness of 
of Ingudi ; who has been so often fed by thee understanding. From the application of such 
with a handful of Synmaka grains, and now talent* to the cultivation of science, an extra- 
will not leave the footsteps of his protectress.” ordinary degree of proficiency might have 
— Sa coni. “Why dost thou weep, tender been expected. The Indians were* accord- 

fawn, for me, who must leave our common ingly, early celebrated on that account, and 

dwelling-place ? — As thou wast reared by some of the most eminent of the Greek plu- 
me when thou hadst lost thy mother, who died . f 

soon alter thy birth, so will my foster-lather * Act IV n. 47, iic. 
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losophers travelled into India, that, by con- 
verting with the sages of that country, they 
might acquire some portion of the knowledge 
for which they were distinguished.* The 
accounts, however, which we receive from the 
Greeks and Romans of the sciences which at- 
tracted the attention of the Indian philoso- 
phers, or of the discoveries which they had 
made in them, are very imperfect. To the 
researches of a few intelligent persons, who 
have visited India during the course of the 
three last centuries, we are indebted for more 
ample and authentic information. But from 
the reluctance with which the Brahmins com- 
municate their sciences to strangers, and the 
Inability of Europeans to acquire much know- 
ledge of them, while, like the mysteries of 
their religion, they were concealed from vul- 
gar eyes in an unknown tongue, this infor- 
mation was acquired slowly, and with great 
difficulty. The same observation, however, 
which I made concerning our knowledge of 
the state of the fine arts among the people of 
India, is applicable to that of their progress 
in science, and the present age is the first fur- 
nished with sufficient evidence upon which to 
found a decisive judgment with respect to ei- 
ther. 

Science, when viewed as disjoined from re- 
ligion, the consideration of which I reserve 
for another head, is employed in contemplat- 
ing either the operations of the understanding, 
the exercise of our moral powers, or the na- 
ture and qualities of external objects. The 
first is denominated logic; the second ethics; 
the third physics, or the knowledge of nature. 
With respect to the early progress in cultivat- 
ing each of these sciences in India, we are in 
possession of facts which merit attention. 

But, prior to the consideration of them, it 
is proper to examine the ideas of the Brah- 
mins with respect to mind itself; for if these 
were not just, all their theories concerning 
its operations must have been erroneous and 
fanciful. The distinction between matter 
and spirit appears to have been early known 
by the philosophers of India, and to the lat- 
ter they ascribed many powers of which they 
deemed the former to be incapable ; and when 
we recol lect bow inadequate our conceptions are 
of every object that does not fall under the cog- 
nisance of the senses, we may affirm (if allow- 
ance be made for a peculiar notion of the Hin- 
doos, which shall be afterwards explained) that 
no description of the human soul is more suited 
to the dignity of its nature than that given 
by the author of the Mahabarat. “ Some," 
says be, “ regard the soul as a wonder, others 
hear of it with astonishment, but no one 
knoweth it. The weapon divideth it not ; the 
fire burneth it not ; the water corrupteth it 
not ; the wind drieth it not away ; for it is 
indivisible, inconsumable, incorruptible ; it 

7 Bracked Hist Philosoph. vol. L p. 19a 
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is eternal, universal, permanent, immoveable 
it is invisible, inconceivable, and unaltera 
ble." 2 After this view of the sentiments of 
the Brahmins concerning mind itself, we may 
proceed to consider their ideas with respect 
to each of the sciences, in that tripartite ar- 
rangement which I mentioned. 

1st, Logic and Metaphysics.— On no sub- 
ject has the human understanding been more 
exercised than in analyzing its own operations. 
The various powers of the mind have been 
examined and defined. The origin and pro- 
gress of our ideas have been traced ; and pro- 
per rules have been prescribed, of proceeding 
from the observation of facts to the establish- 
ment of principles, or from the knowledge of 
principles to form arrangements of science. 
The philosophers of ancient Greece were 
highly celebrated for their proficiency in these 
abstruse speculations ; and in their discussions 
and arrangements, discovered Buch depth of 
thought and acuteness of discernment, that 
their systems of logic, particularly that of the 
Peripatetic school, have been deemed most 
distinguished efforts of human reason. 

But since we became acquainted, in some 
degree, with the literature and science of the 
Hindoos, we find that as soon as men arrive 
at that stage in social life when they can turn 
their attention to speculative inquiries, the 
human mind will, in every region of the 
earth, display nearly the same powers, and 
proceed in its investigations and discoveries 
by nearly similar steps. From Abul Fazel's 
compendium of the philosophy a of the Hin- 
doos, the knowledge of which he acquired, as 
he informs us, by associating intimately with 
the most learned men of the nation ; from the 
specimen of their logical discussions contain- 
ed in that portion of the Shastra published 
by Colonel Dow,& and from many passages 
in the Bughvat-Geeta, it appears that the 
same speculations which occupied the philo- 
sophers of Greece had engaged the attention 
of the Indian Brahmins ; and the theories of 
the former, either concerning the qualities of 
external objects, or the nature of our own i- 
deas, were not more ingenious than those of 
the latter. To define with accuracy, to dis- 
tinguish with acuteness, and to reason with 
subtlety, are characteristics of both ; and in 
both the same excess of refinement, in attempt- 
ing to analyze those operations of mind which 
the faculties of man were not formed to com- 
prehend, led sometimes to the most false and 
dangerous conclusions. That sceptical phi- 
losophy, which denies the existence of the ma- 
terial world, and asserts nothing to be real 
but our own ideas, seems to have been known 
in India as well as in Europe; 6 and the 
sages of the East, as they were indebted to 

■ Baghvat-Geeta, p. 37. 

» Ayeen Akbery, voL Hi, p. 95, Ac. 

b Dissertation, p. xxxix, Ac. 

0 Dow’s Dissertation, p. IvtL Ayeen Akbery, to , 
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philosophy for the knowledge of many im- 
portant truths, were not more exempt than 
those of the West from its delusions and er- 
rors. 

2tf, Ethics. — This science, which has for 
its object to asceitain what distinguishes vir- 
tue from vice, to investigate what motives 
ahould prompt men to act, and to prescribe 
rules for the conduct of life, as it is of all o- 
thers the most interesting, seems to have deep- 
ly engaged the attention of the Brahmins. 
Their sentiments with respect to these points 
were various, and, like the philosophers of 
Greece, the Brahmins were divided into sects, 
distinguished by maxims and tenets often dia- 
metrically opposite. That sect with whose 
cfpinions we are, fortunately, best acquainted, 
had established a system of morals, founded 
on principles the most generous and dignifi- 
ed which unassisted reason is capable of dis- 
I covering. Man, they taught, was formed not 
; for speculation or indolence, but for action. 

| He is born, not for himself alone, but for his 
I fellow-men. The happiness of the society of 
! which he is a member, the good of mankind, 

| are his ultimate and highest objects. In 
' choosing what to prefer or to reject, the just- 
ness and propriety of his own choice are the 
| only considerations to which he should attend. 

I The events which may follow his actions are 
| not in his own power, and whether they be 
( prosperous or adverse, as long as he is satisfi- 
j ed with the purity of the motives which in- 
! duced him to act, he can enjoy that approba- 
j tion of his own mind which constitutes ge- 
; nuine happiness, independent of the power of 
fortune or the opinions of other men. “ Man 
I (says the author of the Mahabarat) enjoyeth not 
I freedom from action. Every man is involun- 
tarily urged to act by those principles which 
1 are inherent in his nature. He who restrain- 
! eth his active faculties, and sitteth down with 
1 his mind attentive to the objects of his senses, 
j may be called one of an astrayed soul. The 
i man is praised, who, having subdued all his 
passions, performeth with his active faculties 
j all the functions of life, unconcerned about 
> the event. d Let the motive be in the deed, 

| and not in the event Be not one whose mo- 
tive for action is the hope of reward. Let not 
thy life be spent in inaction. Depend upon 
application, perform thy duty, abandon all 
| thought of the consequence, and make the e- 
vent equal, whether it terminate in good or 
in evil ; for such an equality is called Yog 
[s. e» attention to what is spiritual ]. Seek an 
asylum then in wisdom alone ; for the miser- 
able and unhappy are so on account of the e- 
vent of things. Men who are endued with 
| true wisdom are unmindful of good or evil in 

| this world. Study then to obtain this appli- 

i cation of thy understanding, for such appli- 

I cation in business is a precious art. Wise 

; men who have abandoned all thought of the 

J * Baghvat-Geeta, p. 44. 


fruit which is produced from their actions, 
are freed from the chains of birth, and go to 
the regions of eternal happiness."* 

From these and other passages which 1 
might have quoted, we learn that the distin- 
guishing doctrines of the Stoical school were 
taught in India many ages before the birth 
of Zeno, and inculcated with a persuasive 
earnestness nearly resembling that of Epicte- 
tus ; and it is not without astonishment that 
we find the tenets of this manly active philo- 
sophy, which seem to be formed only for men 
of the most vigorous spirit, prescribed as the 
rule of conduct to a race of people more emi- 
nent (as is generally supposed) for the gen- 
tleness of their disposition than for the eleva- 
tion of their minds. 

3d, Physics. — In all the sciences which 
contribute towards extending our knowledge 
of nature in mathematics, mechanics, and as- 
tronomy, arithmetic is of elementary use. In 
whatever country, then, we find that such at- 
tention has been paid to the improvement of 
arithmetic as to render its operations most easy 
and correct, we may presume that the sciences 
depending upon it have attained a superior 
degree of perfection. Such improvement of 
this science we find in India. While, among 
the Greeks and Romans, the only method used 
for the notation of numbers was by the letters 
of the alphabet, which necessarily rendered a- 
rithmetical calculation extremely tedious and 
operose, the Indians had, from time immemo- 
rial, employed for the same purpose the ten 
cyphers, or figures, now universally known, 
and by means of them performed every ope- 
ration in arithmetic with the greatest facility 
and expedition. By the happy invention of 
giving a different value to each figure accord- 
ing to its change of place, no more than ten 
figures are needed in calculations the most 
complex, and of any given extent ; and arith- 
metic is the most perfect of all the sciences. 
The Arabians, n^t long after their settlement 
in Spain, introduced this mode of notation 
into Europe, and were candid enough to ac- 
knowledge that they had derived the know- 
ledge of it from the Indians. Though the 
advantages of this mode of notation are ob- 
vious and great, yet so slowly do mankind 
adopt new inventions, that the use of it was 
for some time confined to science ; by de- 
grees, however, men of business relinquished I 
the former cumbersome method of computa- < 
tion by letters, and the Indian arithmetic 1 
came into general use throughout Europe. f 
It is now so familiar and simple, that the inge- 1 
nuity of the people to whom we are indebted 
for the invention, is less observed and less ce- 
lebrated than it merits. 

The astronomy of the Indians is a proof 
still more conspicuous of their extraordinary 
progress in science. The attention and sue* 

• Baghvat-Geeta, p. 40. 
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cest with which they studied the motions of 
the heavenly bodies were so little known to 
the Greeks and Romans, that it is hardly 
mentioned by them but in the most cursory 
manner.* But as soon as the Mahomedans 
established an intercourse with the natives of 
India, they observed and celebrated the supe- 
riority of their astronomical knowledge. Of 
the Europeans who visited India after the 
communication with it by the Cape of Good 
Hope was discovered, M. Bernier, an inqui- 
sitive and philosophical traveller, was one of 
the first who learned that the Indians had 
long applied to the study of astronomy, and 
had made considerable progress in that sci- 
ence. h His information, however, seems to 
have been very general and imperfect. We 
are indebted for the first scientific proof of 
the great proficiency of the Indians in astro- 
nomical knowledge, to M. de la Lou here, 
[a. D. 1687.] who, on his return from his 
embassy to Siam, brought with him an ex- 
tract from a Siamese manuscript, which con- 
tained tables and rules for calculating the 
places of the sun and moon. The manner in 
which these tables were constructed rendered 
the principles on which they were founded 
j extremely obscure, and it required a commen- 
! tator as conversant in astronomical calculation 
! as the celebrated Cassini, to explain the mean- 
' irig of this curious fragment. The epoch of 

! the Siamese tables corresponds to the 21st of 

! March, a. D. 638. Another set of tables was 
I transmitted from Chrisnabouram, in the Car- 
! natic, the epoch of which answers to the 10th 
! of March a. d. 1491. A third set of tables 
: came from Narsapour, and the epoch of them 
goes no farther back than a. d. 1569. The 
fourth and most curious set of tables was 
published M. le Gentil, to whom they were 
communicated by a learned Brahmin of Tirva- 
lore, a small town on the Coromandel coast, 
about twelve miles west of Negapatatn. The 
epoch of these tables is of high antiquity, and 
coincides with the beginning of the celebrated 
era of the Calyougham or Collee Jogue, which 
commenced, according to the Indian account, 
three thousand one hundred and two years be- 
fore the birth of Christ i 

These four sets of tables have been examin- 
ed and compared by M. Bailly, who, with 
singular felicity of genius, has conjoined an 
uncommon degree of eloquence with the pa- 
tient researches of an astronomer, and the 
profound investigations of a geometrician. 
His calculations have been verified, and his 
reasonings have been illustrated and extended 
by Mr. Playfair, in a very masterly Disserta- 
tion, published in the Transactions of the Roy- 
al Society of Edinburgh, k 

Instead of attempting to follow them in 
reasonings and calculations, which from their 

s Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1047* A. Dion. Peiieg. v. U73. 
h Voyages, torn. if. p. 145, &C. 
i See Note LX VII. 
k Vol. ii. p,.155. 


nature are often abstruse and intricate, I shall 
satisfy myself with giving such a general view 
of them as is suited to a popular work. 
This, I hope, may convey a proper idea of 
what has been published concerning the as- 
tronomy of India, a subject too curious and 
important to be omitted in any account of the 
state of science in that country ; and, without 
interposing any judgment of my own, I shall 
leave each of my readers to form his own opi- 
nion. 

It may be considered as the general result 
of all the inquiries, reasonings, and calcula- 
tions, with respect to Indian astronomy, which 
have hitherto been made public, “ That the 
motion of the heavenly bodies, and more par- 
ticularly their situation at the commencement 
of the different epochs to which the four sets 
of tables refer, are ascertained with great ac- 
curacy; and that many of the elements of 
their calculations, especially for very remote 
ages, are verified by an astonishing coincid- 
ence with the tables of the modern astronomy 
of Europe, when improved by the latest and 
most nice deductions from the theory of gra- 
vitation.’* These conclusions are rendered 
peculiarly interesting, by the evidence which 
they atford of an advancement in science un- 
exampled in the history of rude nations. The 
Indian Brahmins, who annually circulate a 
kind of almanac, containing astronomical 
predictions of some of the more remarkable 
phenomena in the heavens, such as the new 
and full moons, the eclypses of the sun and 
moon, are in possession of certain methods 
of calculation, which, upon examination, are 
found to involve in them a very extensive 
system of astronomical knowledge. M. le 
Gentil, a French astronomer, had an oppor- 
tunity, while in India, of observing two eclip- 
ses of the moon which had been calculated 
by a Brahmin, and he found the error in 
either to be very inconsiderable. 

The accuracy of these results is less sur- 
prising than the justness and scientific nature 
of the principles on which the tables, by which 
they calculate, are constructed ; for the me- 
thod of predicting eclipses which is followed 
by the Brahmins, is of a kind altogether dif- 
ferent from any that has been found in the 
possession of rude nations in the infancy of 
astronomy. In Chatdasa, and even in Greece, 
in the early ages, the method of calculating 
eclipses was founded on the observation of a 
certain period or cycle, after which the eclip- 
ses of the sun and moon return nearly in tlie 
same order; but there was no attempt to ana- 
lyze the different circumstances on which the 
eclipse depends, or to deduce its phenomena 
from a precise knowledge of the motions of 
the sun and moon. This last was reserved 
fora more advanced period, when geometry, as 
well as arithmetic, were called in to the as- 
sistance of astronomy, and, if it was attempt- 
ed at all, seems not to have been attempt e<l 
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with success before the age of Hipparchus. 
It is a method of this superior kind, found- 
ed on principles and on an analysis of the 
motions of the sun and moon, which guides 
the calculations of the Brahmins, and they 
never employ any of the grosser estimations, 
which were the pride of the first astronomers 
in Egypt and Chaldaea. 

The Brahmins of the present times are 
guided in their calculations by these princi- 
ples, though they do not now understand 
them ; they know only the use of the tables 
which are in their possession, but are unoc- 
quainted with the method of their construc- 
tion, The Brahmin who visited M. le Gen- 
til at Pondicherry, and instructed him in the 
use of the Indian tables, had no knowledge of 
the principles of his art, and discovered no 
curiosity concerning the nature of M. le Gen- 
tiPs observations, or about the instruments 
which be employed. He was equally ignorant 
with respect to the authors of these tables ; 
and whatever is to be learned concerning the 
time or place of their construction, must be 
deduced from the lables themselves. One 
set of these tables (as was formerly observed) 
profess to be as old as the beginning of the 
Calyougham, or to go back to the year SI 02 
| before the Christian era ; but as nothing (it 
may be supposed) is easier than for an astro- 
nomer to give to his tables what date he 
pleases, and by calculating backwards, to esta- 
blish an epoch of any assigned antiquity, the 
pretensions of the Indian astronomy to so re- 
mote an origin are not to be admitted with- 
out examination. 

That examination has accordingly been in- 
stituted by M. Bailty, and the result of his in- 
quiries is asserted to be, that the astronomy 
of India is founded on observations which 
cannot be of a much later date than the pe- 
riod above mentioned. For the Indian tables 
represent the state of the heavens at that pe- 
riod with astonishing exactness ; and there is 
between them and the calculations of our 
modern astronomy such a conformity with re- 
spect to those ages, as could result from no- 
thing! but from the authors of the former 
having accurately copied from nature, and 
having delineated truly the face of the hea- 
vens, in the age wherein they lived. In order 
to give some idea of the high degree of accu- 
racy in the Indian tables, I shall select a 
few instances of it, out of many that might 
be produced. The place of the sun for the 
astronomical epoch at the beginning of the 
Calyougham, as stated in the tables of Tirva- 
j lore, is only forty-seven minutes greater than 
by the tables of M. de la Caille, when cor- 
rected by the calculations of M. de la Grange. 
The place of the moon, in the same tables, 
for the same epoch, is only thirty -seven mi- 
nutes different from the tables of Mayer. | 
j The tables of Ptolemy, for that epoch, are er- 
roneous no less than ten degrees with respect 


to the place of the sun, and eleven degrees with 
respect to that of the moon. The acceleration 
of the moon's motion, reckoning from the be- 
ginning of the Calyougham to the present time, 
agrees, in the Indian tables, with those of 
Mayer, to a single minute. The inequality of 
the sun's motion, and the obliquity of the eclip- 
tic, which were both greater in former ages 
than they are now, as represented in the tables 
of Tirvnlore, are almost of the precise quantity 
that the theory of gravitation assigns to them 
three thousand years before the Christian era. 
It is accordingly for those very remote ages 
(about 5000 years distant from the present) 
that their astronomy is most accurate, and the 
nearer we come down to our own times, the 
conformity of its results with ours diminishes. 
It seems reasonable to suppose, that the time 
when its rules are most accurate, is the time 
when the observations were made on which 
these rules are founded. 

In support of this conclusion, M. Bailly 
maintains that none of all the astronomical 
systems of Grpece or Persia, or of Tartary, 
from some of which it might be suspected that 
the Indian tables were copied, van be made to 
agree with them, especially when we calculate 
for very remote ages. The superior perfec- 
tion of the Indian tables becomes always more 
conspicuous as we go farther back into anti- 
quity. This shows, likewise, how difficult 
it is to construct any astronomical table which 
will agree with the state of the heavens for 
a period so remote from the time when the 
tables were constructed, as four or five thou- 
sand years. It is only from astronomy in its 
most advanced state, such as it has attained 
in modern Europe, that such accuracy is to 
be expected. 

When an estimate is endeavoured to be 
made of the geometrical skill necessary for 
the construction of the Indian tables and 
rules, it is found to be very considerable; 
and, beside the knowledge of elementary geo- 
metry, it must have required plain and sphe- 
rical trigonometry, or something equivalent 
to them, together with certain methods of ap- 
proximating to the values of geometrical mag- 
nitudes, which seem to rise very far above 
the elements of any of those sciences. Some 
of these last mark also very clearly, (although 
this has not been observed by M. Bailly,) that 
the places to which these tables are adapted 
must be situated between the tropics, because 
they are altogether inapplicable at a greater 
distance from the equator. 

From this long induction, the conclusion 
which seems obviously to result is, that the 
Indian astronomy is founded upon observa- 
tions which were made at a very early period ; 
and when we consider the exact agreement of 
the places which they assign to the sun and 
moon, and other heavenly bodies, at that epoch, 
with those deduced from the tables of De la 
Caille and Mayer, it strongly confirms the 
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truth of the position which I have been en- 
deavouring to establish concerning the early 
and high state of civilization in India. 

Before I quit this subject, there is one dr- 
cumstance which merits particular attention. 
All the knowledge which we have hitherto ac- 
quired of the principles and conclusions of 
Indian astronomy is derived from the south* 
ern part of the Carnatic, and the tables are 
adapted to places situated between the meri- 
dian of Cape Comorin and that which passes 
through the eastern part of Ceylon. 1 The 
Brahmins in the Carnatic acknowledge that 
their science of astronomy was derived from 
the north, and that their method of calcula- 
I lion is denominated Falciam , or New, to dis- 
| tingui&h it from the Siddantam, or ancient 
I method established at Benares, which they al- 
I low to be much more perfect ; and we learn 
from Abut Fazel, that all the astronomers of 
Indostan rely entirely upon the precepts con- 
tained in a book called Soorej Sudhant , com- 
posed in a very remote period. 01 It is mani- 
festly from this book that the method to which 
the Brahmins of the south gave the name of 
Siddantam is taken. Benares has been from 
time immemorial the Athens of India, the re* 
sidence of the most learned Brahmins, and the 
seat both of science and literature. There, it 
is highly probable, whatever remains of the 
ancient astronomical knowledge and discove- 
ries of the Brahmins is still preserved. 11 In 
an enlightened age and nation, and during a 
reign distinguished by a succession of the 
most splendid and successful undertakings to 
extend the knowledge of nature, it is an ob- 
ject worthy of public attention, to take mea- 
sures for obtaining possession of all that time 
has spared of the philosophy and inventions 
of the most early and most highly civilized 
people of tbe east. It is with peculiar advan- 
tages Great Britain may engage in this lauda- 
ble undertaking. Benares is subject to its 
dominion ; tbe confidence of the Brahmins 
has been so far gained as to render them 
communicative ; some of our countrymen are 
acquainted with that sacred language in which 
the mysteries both of religion and of science 
are recorded; movement and activity have 
been given to a spirit of inquiry throughout 
all tbe British establishments in India ; persons 
who visited that country with other views, 
though engaged in occupations of a very dif- 
ferent kind, are now carrying on scientific and 
literary researches with ardour and success. 
Nothing seems now to be wanting but that 
those intrusted with the administration of the 
British empire in India, should enable some 
person capable, by his talents and liberality of 
sentiment, of investigating and explaining the 
more abstruse parts of Indian philosophy, to 

Bailly, Dis. Prelim, p. xvii. 

■ Ayeen Akbery, iii. p. 8. 

» M. Bernier, in the year 1668, saw a large hall In 
Benares filled with the works of the Indian philoso- 
pher, physicians, and poets. Voy. il* p* ltd. 


devote his whole time to that important ob- 
ject. Thus Great Britain may have the glory 
of exploring fully that extensive field of un- 
known science, whicn tbe Academicians of 
France bad the merit of first opening to the 
people of Europe. 4 * 

VI. The last evidence which I shall men- 
tion of the early and high civilization of the 
ancient Indians, is deduced from the consi- 
deration of their religious tenets and practices. 
The institutions of religion, publicly establish- 
ed in all the extensive countries stretching 
from the banks of the Indus to Cape Comor- 
in, present to view an aspect nearly similar. 
They form a regular and complete system 
of superstition, strengthened and upheld by 
every thing which can excite the reverence 
and secure the attachment of the people. The 
temples consecrated to their deities are mag- 
nificent, and adorned not only with rich offer- 
ings, but with the most exquisite works in 
painting and sculpture, which the artists high- 
est in estimation among them were capable of 
executing. The riles and ceremonies of their 
worship are pompous and splendid, and tbe 
performance of them not only mingles in all 
the more momentous transactions of common 
life, but constitutes an essential part of them. 
The Brahmins, who, as ministers of religion, 
preside in all its functions, are elevated above 
every other order of men, by an origin deem- 
ed not only more noble, but acknowledged to 
be sacred. They have established among 
themselves a regular hierarchy and gradation 
of ranks, which, by securing subordination in 
their own order, adds weight to their autho- 
rity, and gives them a more absolute domi- 
nion over the minds of the people. This domi- 
nion they support by the command of the im- 
mense revenues with which the liberality of 
princes, and the zeal of pilgrims and devotees, 
have enriched their Pagodas. P 

It is far from my intention to enter into 
any minute detail with respect to this vast 
and complicated system of superstition. Au 
attempt to enumerate the multitude of deities 
which are the objects of adoration in India ; 
to describe the splendour of worship in their 
Pagodas, and the immense variety of their 
rites and ceremonies ; to recount the various 
attributes and functions which the craft of 
priests, or the credulity of the people, bave 
ascribed to their divinities; especially if I 
were to accompany all this with a review of 
the numerous and often fanciful speculations 
and theories of learned men on this subject, 
would require a work of great magnitude. 

I shall therefore, on tills, as on some of tbe 
former heads, confine myself to the precise 
point which I have kept uniformly in view; 
and by considering tbe state of religion in In- 
dia, I shall endeavour not only to throw ad- 
ditional light on the state of civilisation in that 

• See Note LXVIII. 
t Roger Port* Quverte, p. 39, 909, Ac. 
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country, but 1 flatter myself that, at the 
same time, I shall be able to give what may 
be considered as a sketch and outline of the 
history and progress of superstition and false 
religion in every region of the earth. 

I. We may observe, that, in every country, 
the received mythology, or system of super- 
stitious belief, with all the rites and ceremo- 
nies which it prescribes, is formed in the in- 
fancy of society, in rude and barbarous times. 
True religion is as different from superstition 
in its origin, as in its nature. The former is 
the offspring of reason cherished by science, 
and attains to its highest perfection in ages of 
light and improvement. Ignorance and fear 
give birth to the latter, and it is always in the 
darkest periods that it acquires the greatest 
vigour. That nemerous part of the human 
species whose lot is labour, whose principal 
and almost sole occupation is to secure sub- 
sistence, has neither leisure nor capacity for 
entering into that path of intricate and refin- 
ed speculation, which conducts to the know- 
ledge of the principles of rational religion. 
When the intellectual powers are just begin- 
ning to unfold, and their first feeble exertions 
are directed towards a few' objects of primary 
necessity and use; when the faculties of the 
mind are so limited as not to have formed gene, 
raland abstract ideas; when language is so bar- 
ren as to be destitue of names to distinguish 
any thing not perceivable by some of the 
senses ; it is preposterous to expect that men 
should be capable of tracing the relation be- 
tween effects and their causes ; or to suppose 
that they should rise from the contemplation 
of the former to the discovery of the latter, 
and form just conceptions of one Supreme 
Being, as the Creator and Governor of the 
universe. The idea of creation is so familiar, 
wherever the mind is enlarged by science, 
and illuminated by revelation, that we sel- 
dom reflect how profound and abstruse the 
idea is, or consider wlvat progress man 
must have made in observation and re- 
search, before he could arrive at any distinct 
knowledge of this elementary principle in re- 
ligion . But even in its rude state, the hu- 

man mind, formed for religion, opens to the 
reception of ideas which are destined, when 
corrected and refined, to be the great source 
of consolation amidst the calamities of life. 
These apprehensions, however, are originally 
indistinct and perplexed, and seem to be sug- 
gested rather by the dread of impending evils, 
than to flow from gratitude for blessings re- 
ceived. While nature holds on her course 
with uniform and undisturbed regularity, men 
enjoy the benefits resulting from it, without 
much inquiry concerning its cause. But eve- 
ry deviation from this regular course rouses 
and astonishes them. When they behold events 
to which they are not accustomed, they search 
for the causes of them with eager curiosity. 
Their understanding is often unable to dis- 


cover these, but imagination, a more forward 
and ardent faculty of the mind, decides with- 
out hesitation. It ascribes the extraordinary 
occurrences in nature to the influence of in- 
visible beings, and supposes the thunder, the 
hurricane, and the earthquake, to be the im- 
mediate effect of their agency. Alarmed by 
these natural evils, and exposed, at the same 
time, to many dangers and disasters, which 
are unavoidable in the early and uncivilized 
state of society, men have recourse for pro- 
tection to power superior to what is human, 
and the first rites or practices which bear any 
resemblance to acts of religion, have it for 
their object to avert evils which they suffer or 
dread. q 

II. As superstition and false religion take 
their rise, in every country, from nearly the 
same sentiments and apprehensions, the invisi- 
ble beings, who are the first objects of vener- 
ation, have every where a near resemblance. 
To conceive an idea of one superintending 
mind, capable of arranging and directing aM 
the various operations of nature, Beems to be 
an attainment far beyond the powers of man 
in the more early stages of his progress. His 
theories, more suited to the limited sphere of 
his own observation, arc not so refined. He 
supposes that there is a distinct cause of every 
remarkable effect, and ascribes to a separate 
power every # event which attracts bis atten- 
tion, or excites his terror. He fancies that it 
is the province of one deity to point the 
lightning, and, with an awful sound, to burl 
the irresistible thunderbolt at the head of the 
guilty ; that another rides in the whirlwind, 
and, at his pleasure, raises or stills the tem- 
pest ; that a third rules over the ocean ; that 
a fourth is the god of battles ; that, while 
malevolent power scatter the seeds of animo- 
sity and discord, and kindle in the breast those 
angry passions which give rise to war, and 
terminate in destruction, others of a nature 
more benign, by inspiring the hearts of men 
with kindness and love, strengthen the bond 
of social union, augment the happiness, and 
increase the number of the human race. 

Without descending farther into detail, or 
attempting to enumerate that infinite multi- 
tude of deities to which the fancy or the fears 
of men have allotted the direction of the se- 
veral departments in nature, we may recog- 
nise a striking uniformity of features in the 
systems of superstition established throughout 
every part of the earth. The less men have 
advanced beyond the state of savage life, and 
the more slender their acquaintance with the 
operations of nature, the fewer were their 
deities in number, and the more compendious 
was their theological creed ; but as their mind 
gradually opened, and their kuowledge con- 

q In the second volume of the History of America, p. 
183 of fifth edition, I gave nearly a similar account of 
the origin of false religion. Instead of labouring, to con- 
vey the same ideas in different language, 1 have 
here some paragraphs in the same words I then used. 
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Untied to extend, the objects of their fenera- 
tion multiplied, and the articles of their faith 
became more numerous* This took place re- 
markably among the Greeks in Europe, and 
the Indians in Asia, the two people in those 
great divisions of the earth who were most 
early civilized, and to whom, for that reason, 
I shall confine all my observations. They 
believed, that over every movement in the na- 
tural world, and over every function in civil 
or domestic life, even the most common and 
trivial, a particular deity presided. The man- 
ner in which they arranged the stations of 
these superintending powers, and the offices 
which they allotted to each, were in many re- 
! Bpects the same. What is supposed to be per- 
! formed by the power of Jupiter, of Neptune, 
of A£olus, of Mars, of Venus, according to 
i the mythology of the West, is ascribed in the 
i East to the agency of Agnee, the god of fire ; 

| Varoon, the god of oceans ; Vayoo, the god 
! of wind ; r Cama, the god of love ; and a va- 
i riety of other divinities. 

1 The ignorance and credulity of men having 

* thus peopled the heavens with imaginary be- 
ings, they ascribed to them such qualities and 

, actions as they deemed suitable to their char- 
' acter and functions. It is one of the bene- 
! fits derived from true religion, that by set- 
‘ ting before men a standard of perfect excel- 
| lcnce, which they should have always in their 
! eye, and endeavour to resemble, it may be 
said to bring down virtue from heaven to 
| earth, and to form the human mind after a 
! divine model. In fabricating systems of false 
| religion, the procedure is directly the reverse. 

' Men ascribe to the beings whom they have 
| deified, such actions as they themselves admire 
i and celebrate. The qualities of the gods who 
j are the objects of adoration, are copied from 
those of the worshippers who bow down before 

* them ; and thus many of the imperfections 
peculiar to men have found admittance into 

i heaven. By knowing the adventures and 
j attributes of any false deity, we can pro- 
nounce, with some degree of certainty, what 
must have been the state of society and man- 
j ners when he was elevated to that dignity. 

J The mythology of Greece plainly indicates 
the character of the age in which it was form- 
ed. It must have been in times of the great- 
est licentiousness, anarchy, and violence, that 
divinities of the highest rank could be sup- 
posed capable of perpetrating actions, or be- 
ing influenced by passions, which, in more 
enlightened periods, would be deemed a dis- 
grace to human nature ; it must have been 
when the earth was still infested with destruc- 
tive monsters, and mankind, under forms of 
government too feeble to afford them protec- 
tion, were exposed to the depredations of law- 
less robbers, or the cruelty of savage oppres- 
sors, that the well-known labours of Hercu- 
les, by which he was raised from earth to 
• Baghvat'Geeta, p. 94. 


heaven, could have been necessary, or would | 
have been deemed so highly meritorious. [ 
The same observation is applicable to the an- \ 
cient mythology of India. Muny of the ad- j 
ventures and exploits of the Indian deities are j 
suited to the rudest ages of turbulence and i 
rapine. It was to check disorder, to redress I 
wrongs, and to clear the earth of powerful ■ 
oppressors, that Visbnou, a divinity of the \ 
highest order, is said to have become succes- j 
sively incarnate, and to have appeared on ; 
earth in various forms.* 1 

III. The character and functions of those ( 
deities which superstition created to itself as ; 
objects of its venerafion, having everywhere , 
a near resemblance, the rites of their wor- 
ship were everywhere extremely similar. Ac- 
cordingly, as deities were distinguished, ei- 
ther by ferocity of character or licentiousness 
of conduct, it is obvious what services must 
have been deemed most acceptable to them. 

In order to conciliate the favour, or to ap- 
pease the wrath of the former, fasts, mortifi- 
cations, and penances, all rigid, and many of : 
them excruciating to an extreme degree, were ! 
the means employed. Their altars were al- , 
ways bathed in blood ; the most costly vic- 
tims were offered ; whole hecatombs were ' 
slaughtered ; even human sacrifices were not ' 
unknown, and were held to be the most 
powerful expiations. In order to gain the 
good-will of the deities of the latter descrip- 
tion, recourse was had to institutions of a 
very different kind, to splendid ceremonies, 
gay festivals, heightened by all the pleasures 
of poetry, music, and dancing, but often ter- 
minating in scenes of indulgence too inde- 
cent to be described. Of both these, instances 
occur in the rites of Greek and Roman wor- 
ship, which I need not mention to my learn- 
ed readers . 4 In the East the ceremonial of 
superstition is nearly the same. The man- 
ners of the Indians, though distinguished 
from the time when they became known to 
the people of the West, for mildness, seem, 
in a more remote period, to have been in a 
greater degree similar to those of other na- 
tions. Several of their deities were fierce and 
awful in their nature, and were represented in 
their temples under the most terrific forms. 

If we did not know the dominion of super- 
stition over the human mind, we should hardly 
believe, that a ritual of worship suited to the 
character of such deities could have been es- 
tablished among a gentle people. Every act I 
of religion, performed in honour of some of 
their gods, seems to have been prescribed by ! 
fear. Mortifications and penances so rigo- 
rous, so painful, and so long continued, that j 
we read the accounts of them with astonish- | 
ment and horror, were multiplied. Rpepug* j 
nant as it is to the feelings of an Hindoo to I 
shed the blood of any creuture that has b’fey 

• Voyage deSonnerat, tom. i. p. 158, Ate. I 

1 Strabo, lib. viii. p. 581. A. Lib, xii. p. 837* C ; 
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many different animals, even tbe most useful, 
the horse and the cow, were offered up as 
victims upon the altars of some of their gods ; u 
and what is still more strange, tbe Pagodas 
of tbe East were polluted with human sacri- 
fices as well as the temples of tbe We&t. v 
But religious institutions, and ceremonies of 
a less severe kind, were more adapted to the 
genius of a people formed, by tbe extreme 
sensibility both of their mental and corporeal 
frame, to an immoderate love of pleasure. 
In no part of the earth was a connection be- 
tween the gratification of seusual desire and 
the rites of public religion, displayed with 
more avowed indecency than in India. In 
every Pagoda there was a band of women 
set apart for the service of the idol honoured 
there, and devoted from their early years to a 
life of pleasure ; for wbich the Brahmins pre- 
pared them by an education which added so 
many elegant accomplishments to their natu- 
ral charms, that what they gained by their 
profligacy often brought no inconsiderable 
accession to the revenue of the temple. In 
every function performed in the Pagodas, as 
well as in every public procession, it is the 
office of these women to dance before the i- 
dol, and to sing hymns in his praise ; and it 
is difficult to say, whether they trespass most 
against decency by the gestures they exhibit, 
or by the verses which they recite. The 
walls of the Pagoda are covered with paint- 
ings, in a style no less indelicate ;* and in 
the innermost recess of the temple, for it 
would be profane to call it the sanctuary, is 
placed the Lingam , an emblem of productive 
power too gross to be explained. f 

IV. How absurd soever the articles of f 
faith may be which superstition has adopt- 
ed, or how unhallowed the rites which it 
prescribes, the former are received in every 
age and country with unhesitating assent, by 
the great body of the people, and the latter 
observed with scrupulous exactness. In our 
reasonings concerning religious opinions and 
practices which differ widely from our own, 
we are extremely apt to err. Having been 
instructed ourselves in the principles of a re- 
ligion, worthy in every respect of that divine 
wisdom by which they were dictated, we fre- 
quently express wonder at the credulity of 
nations in embracing systems of belief which 
appear to us so directly repugnant to right 
reason, and sometimes suspect that tenets so 
wild and extravagant do not really gain credit 
with them. But experience may satisfy us, 
that neither our wonder nor suspicions are 

« Ayeen Akbery, vol. til. p. 241. Roger Porte Ou- 
verte, p. 251. 

* Heeto-pades, p. 185—522. Asiat. Researches, vol. 
i. p. it 5. Voyage de Sonnerat, vol. i. p. 207 . Roger, 
p. 251. 

* Voyage de Gentil. vol. I. p. 244, 260. Preface to 
Code of Gen too Laws, p. Ivii. 

y Roger Porte Ouverte, p. 157. Voyage de Sonne- 
rat. vol. L p. 41, 175. Sketches, vol. i. p. 205. Ha- 
milton's Trav. vol. L p. 579- 


well founded. No article of the public reli- 
gion was called in question by those people 
of ancient Europe with whose history we a re 
best acquainted, and no practice which it en- 
joined appeared improper to them. On the 
other hand, every opinion that tended to di- 
minish the reverence of men for the gods of 
their country, or to alienate them from their 
worship, excited among the Greeks and Romans 
that indignant zeal which is natural to every 
people attached to their religion by a Arm 
persuasion of its truth. The attachment of 
the Indians, both in ancient and modern 
times, to the tenets and rites of their ances- 
tors, has been, if possible, still greater. In 
no country, of which we have any account, 
were precautions taken with so much solici- 
tude to place the great body of the people be- 
yond the reach of any temptation to doubt or 
disbelief. They not only were prevented (as 
I have already observed the great bulk of 
mankind must always be in every country) 
from entering upon any speculative inquiry, 
by the various occupations of active and labo- 
rious life, but any attempt to extend tbe 
sphere of their knowledge was expressly pro- 
hibited. If one of the Sooder cast, by far 
the most numerous of the four into wbich the 
whole nation was divided, presumed to read 
any portion of the sacred books, in which all 
the science known in India is contained, he I 
was severely punished ; if he ventured to get 
it by heart, he was put to death. 2 To aspire 
after any higher degree of knowledge than the 
Brahmins have been pleased to teach, would j 
be deemed not only presumption but impiety, j 
Even the higher casts depended entirely for 
instruction on the Brahmins, and could ac- 
quire no portion of science but what they 
deigned to communicate. By means of this, 
a devout reverence was universally maintain- 
ed for those institutions which were consider- 
ed as sacred ; and though the faith of the 
Hindoos has been often tried by severe per- 
secutions, excited by the bigotry of their Ma- 
homedan conquerors, no people ever adhered 
with greater fidelity to tbe tenets and rites of 
their ancestors. 2 

V. We may observe, that when science and 
philosophy are diffused through any country, 
the system of superstition is subjected to a 
scrutiny from which it was formerly exempt, 
and opinions spread which imperceptibly di- 
minish its influence over the minds of men. 

A free and full examination is always favour- 
able to truth, but fatal to error. What is re* 
ceived with implicit faith in ages of darkness, 
will excite contempt or indignation in an en- 
lightened period. The history of religion in 
Greece and Italy, tbe only countries of Eu- 
rope which, in ancient times, were distin- 
guished for their attainments in science, 

■ Code of Gen too Laws, chap. 21. sect 7- 

• Orxne'a Fragment, p. 102. Sonnerat, voL L ». 
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confirms the truth of this Observation. As 
toon as science made such progress in Greece 
as rendered men capable of discerning the 
wisdom, the foresight, and the goodness dis- 
played in creating, preserving, and governing 
the world, they must have perceived, that the 
characters of the divinities which were pro- 
posed as the objects of adoration in their tem- 
ples, could not entitle thorn to be considered 
as the presiding powers in nature. A poet 
might address Jupiter as the father of gods 
and men, who governed both by eternal laws ; 
but to a philosopher, the Son of Saturn, the 
story of whose life is a series of violent and 
licentious deeds, which would render any 
man odious or despicable, must have appeared 
altogether unworthy of that station. The na- 
ture of the religious service celebrated in their 
temples must have been no less offensive to 
an enlightened mind, than the character of 
the deities in honour of whom it was perform- 
ed. Instead of institutions tending to reclaim 
men from vice, to form or to strengthen ha- 
bits of virtue, or to elevate the mind to a sense 
of its proper dignity, superstition either occu- 
pied its votaries in frivolous unmeaning cere- 
monies, or prescribed rites which operated, 
with fatal influence, in inflaming the passions 
and corrupting the heart. 

It is with timidity, however, and caution, 
that men venture to attack the established re- 
ligion of their country, or to impugn opinions 
which have been long held sacred. At first, 
some philosophers endeavoured, by allegori- 
cal interpretations and refined comments, to 
explain the popular mythology, as if it had 
been a description of the powers of nature, 
and of the various events and revolutions 
which take place in the system of the mate- 
rial world, and endeavoured by this expedient 
to palliate many of its absurdities. By de- 
grees, bolder theories concerning religion were 
admitted into the schools of science. Philo- 
sophers of enlarged views, sensible of the im- 
piety of the popular superstition, formed ideas 
concerning the perfections of one Supreme 
Being, the Creator and Ruler of the uni- 
verse, as just and rational as have ever been 
attained by the unassisted powers of the human 
mind. 

If from Europe we now turn to Asia, we 
shall find, that the observation which I have 
made upon the history of false religion holds 
equally true there. In India, as well as in 
Greece, it was by cultivating science that men 
were first led to examine and to entertain 
doubts with respect to the established systems 
of superstition ; and when we consider the 
great difference between the ecclesiastical con- 
atitution (if I may use that expression) of the 
two countries, we are apt to imagine that the 
established system lay more open to examina- 
tion in the latter than in the former. In 
Greece there was not any distinct race or or- 
der of men set apart fur performing the func- 


tions of religion, or to serve as hereditary and 
interested guardians of its tenets and ingtitu. 
tions. But in India the Brahmins were born 
the ministers of religion, and they bad an ex- 
clusive right of presiding in all the numerous 
rites of worship which superstition prescribed 
as necessary to avert the wrath of Heaven, or 
to render it propitious. These distinctions 
and privileges secured to them a wonderful 
ascendant over their countrymen ; and every 
consideration that can influence the human, 
mind, the honour, the interest, the power of 
their order, called upon them to support the 
tenets, and to maintain the institutions and 
rites, with which the preservation of this as- 
cendant was so intimately connected. 

But as the most eminent persons of the 
cast devoted their lives to the cultivation of 
science, the progress which they made in all 
the branches of it (of which 1 have given 
some account) was great, and enabled them 
to form such a just idea of the system of na- 
ture, and of the power, wisdom, and goodness 
displayed in the formation and government 
of it, as elevated their minds above the popu- 
lar superstition, and led them to acknowledge 
and reverence one Supreme Being, “ the 
Creator of all things (to use their own ex. 
pressions), and from whom all things pro- 
ceed.” 1 * 

This is the idea which Abul Fazel, who 
examined the opinions of the Brahmins with 
the greatest attention and candour, gives of 
their theology. “ They all,*' says he, “ be- 
lieve in the unity of the Godhead, and al- 
though they hold images in high veneration, 
it is only because they represent celestial be- 
ings, and prevent the thoughts of those who 
worship them from wandering.** 0 The sen- 
timents of t he most intelligent Europeans who 
have visited India, coincide perfectly with his 
in respect to this point. The accounts which 
M. Bernier received from the pundits of Be- 
nares, both of their external worship, and of 
one Sovereign Lord being the sole object of 
their devotion, is precisely the same with that 
given by Abul Fazel. d Mr. Wilkins, better 
qualified perhaps than any European ever 
was to judge with respect to this subject, re- 
presents the learned Brahmins of the present 
times as Theists, believers in the unity of 
God. e Of the same opinion is M. Sonnerat, 
who resided in India seven years, in order to 
inquire into the manners, sciences, and reli- 
gion of the Hindoos/ The pundits who 
translated the Code of Gentoo Laws declare, 
“ that it was the Supreme Being, who, by 
his power, formed all creatures of the animal, 
vegetable, and material world, from the four 
elements of fire, water, air, and earth, to be 
an ornament to the magazine of creation ; and 

* Baghvat-Gceta, p. 84. 

« Ayecn Akbcry, vol. ill. p. 3 » 

* Voyage, tom. U. p. 169. 

* Preface to Baghvat-Geeta, p* 94. 

f Voyage, tom. 1 . 198. 
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whose comprehensive benevolence selected 
men, the centre of knowledge, to have domi- 
nion and authority over the rent; and, having 
bestowed upon this favourite olgect judgment 
and understanding, gave him supremacy over 
the corners of the world.”* 

I Nor are these to be regarded as refined 
! sentiments of later times. The Brahmins 
! being considered by the Mahomedan conque- 
! rors of India as the guardians of the national 
religion, have been so studiously depressed by 
their fanatical seal, that the modern members 
of that order are as far inferior to their ances- 
tors in science as in power. It is from the 
writings of their ancient pundits that they de- 
rive the most liberal sentiments which they 
entertain at present, and the wisdom for 
which they are now celebrated has been trans- 
mitted to them from ages very remote. 

That this assertion is well founded we are 
enabled to pronounce with certainty, as the 
most profound mysteries of Hindoo theology, 
concealed with the greatest care from the bo- 
dy of the people, have been unveiled by the 
translations from the Sanskreet language 
lately published. The principal design of the 
j Baglivat Geeta, an episode in the Mahabarat, 

! a poem of the highest antiquity, and of the 
I greatest authority in India, seems to have 
| been to establish the doctrine of the unity of 
the Godhead, and from a just view of the di- 
j vine nature to deduce an idea of what wor- 
| ship will be most acceptable to a perfect Be- 

j ing. In it, amidst much obscure metaphysi- 

cal discussion, some ornaments of fancy, un- 
j suited to our taste, and some thoughts elevat- 
5 ed to a tract of sublimity into which, from 
j our habits of reasoning and judging, we will 
find it difficult to follow them,h we find des- 
| criptions of the Supreme Being entitled to 
equal praise with those of the Greek philoso- 
phers which I have celebrated. Of these I 
( shall now produce one to which I formerly al- 
; luded, and refer my readers for others to the 
t work itself : “ O mighty Being,*’ says Ar- 
*■ joon, 44 who art the prime Creator, eternal 
j God of Gods, the World’s Mansion ! Thou 
; art the incorruptible Being, distinct from all 
things transient. Thou art before all Gods, 
the ancient Poorooih [i. e. vital soul], and the 
Supreme Supporter of the universe. Thou 
knowest all things, and art worthy to be 
known t Thou art the supreme Mansion, 
and by thee, O infinite Form ! the universe 
was spread abroad ! Reverence be unto thee 
before and behind ! reverence be unto thee on 
all sides! O thou who art all in all, infinite 
is tby power and thy glory. Thou art the 
father of all things, animate and inanimate. 
Titou art the wise Instructor of the whole, 
worthy to be adored. There is none like 
unto thee ; where, then, in the three worlds, 


s Prelim. Discourse, p. hcxlli , 
a Mr. Hastings’ Letter, prefixed to the Baghvat-Geeta, 
p.7. 




is there one above thee? Wherefore I bow 
down ; and, with my body proatrate upon 
the ground, crave tby mercy, Lord ! worthy 
to be adored ; for thou shouldst bear with me, 
even as a father with his son, a friend with bie 
friend, a lover with his beloved.”! A des- 
cription of tbe Supreme Being is given ji» one 
of the sacred books of the Hindoos, from 
which it is evident what were the general sen- 
timents of the learned Brahmins concerning 
the divine nature and perfectiors t 44 As God 
is immaterial, he is above all conception ; as 
he is invisible, be can have no form ; but from 
what we behold of hia works we may con- 
clude, that he is eternal, omnipotent, know- 
ing all things and present everywhere.”* 

To men capable of forming such ideas of 
the Deity, the public service in the Pagodas 
must have appeared to be an idolatrous wor- 
ship of images by a superstitious multiplica- 
tion of frivolous or immoral rites ; and they 
must have seen, that it was only by sanctity 
of heart, and purity of manners, men could 
hope to gain the approbation of a Being per- 
fect in goodness. This truth Veias labours 
to inculcate in the Mahabarat, but with the 
prudent reserve and artful precautions natural 
to a Brahmin, studious neither to offend bis 
countrymen, nor to diminish the influence of 
his own order. His ideas concerning the 
mode of worshipping the Deity are explained 
in many striking passages of the poem ; but 
unwilling to multiply quotations, I satisfy 
myself with referring to them.l 

When we recollect how slowly tbe mind of 
man opens to abstract ideas, and how difficult 
(according to an observation in tbe Mahaba- 
rat) an invisible path is to corporeal beings, it 
is evident that the Hindoos must have attain- 
ed an high degree of improvement before 
their sentiments rose so far superior to the 
popular superstition of their country. Tbe 
different states of Greece had subsisted long, 
and had made considerable progress in refine- 
ment, before the errors of false religion began 
to be detected. It was not until the age of 
Socrates, and in the schools of philosophy 
established by bis disciples, that principles 
adverse to the tenets of the popular supersti- 
tion were much propagated. 

A longer period of time elapsed before the 
Romans, a nation of warriors and states- 
men, wero enlightened by science, or ventur- 
ed upon any free disquisition concerning tbe 
objects or the rites of worship authorised by 
their ancestors. But in India tbe happy 
effects of progress in science were much more 
early conspicuous. Without adopting the 
wild computations of Indian chronology, ac- 
cording to which the Mahabarat was compos- 
ed above four thousand years ago, we must 
allow that it is a work of very great antiqui* 

> Bakhvftt>Geeu, p. 94, 95. 

* Dow’s Dissert, p. xL 
i Baghvat-Geeta, p. 55, 07, 75, 97, 110. 
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ty, and the author of it discovers an acquaint- 
ance with the principles of theology, of 
morals, and of metaphysics, more just and ra- 
tional than seems to have been attained, at 
that period, by any nation whose history is 
known. 

But so unable are the limited powers of the 
human mind to form an adequate idea of the 
perfections and operations of the Supreme 
Being, that in all the theories concerning 
them, of the most eminent philosophers in the 
most enlightened nations, we find a lament- 
able mixture of Ignorance and error. From 
these the Brahmins were not more exempt 
than the sages of other countries. As they 
held that the system of nature was not only 
originally arranged by the power and wisdom 
of God, but that every event which happened 
was brought about by his immediate interpo- 
sition, and as they could not comprehend how 
a being could act in any place unless where it 
was present, they supposed the Deity to be a 
vivifying principle diffused through the whole 
! creation, an universal soul that animated each 
part of it. m Every intelligent nature, par- 
i ticularly the souls of men, they conceived to 
i be portions separated from this great Spirit,” 
i to which, after fulfilling their destiny on 
I earth, and attaining a proper degree of purity, 
they would be again reunited. In order to 
efface the stains with which a soul, during its 
residence on earth, has been defiled, by the 
indulgence of sensual and corrupt appetites, 
they taught that it must pass, in a long suc- 
cession of transmigrations, through the bodies 
of different animals, until, by what it suffers 
and what it learns in the various forms of its 
existence, it shall be so thoroughly refined 
from all pollution as to be rendered meet for 
being absorbed into the divine essence, and 
returns like a drop unto that unbounded 
ocean from which it originally issued . 0 These 
doctrines of the Brahmins concerning the 
deity, aa the soul which pervades all nature, 
giving activity and vigour to every part of it, 
as well as the final reunion of all intelligent 
creatures to their primeval source, coincide 
perfectly with the tenets of the Stoical school. 
It is remarkable, that after having observed a 
near resemblance in the most sublime senti- 
ments of their moral doctrine, we should like- 
wise discover such a similarity in the errors 
of their theological speculations. P 

The human mind, however, when destitute 
of superior guidance, is apt to fall into a 
practical error with respect to religion, of a 
tendency still more dangerous. When phi- 
losophers, by their attainments in science, be- 
gan to acquire such just ideas of the nature 

* Baghvst-Geeta, n. 65, 78, 85. Bernier, tom. li. p. 
163. 

» Dow's DinerU p. xllH. 

o Voy. de Sonueret, vol. i. p. 19*, 200. Baghvat- 
Qeeta, p. 39, 1 15. Dow's Dissert, p. xliii. 

p Lipsi) Physiol. Stoicor. lib. L dissert viii. xxi* 
Seneca, Antoninus, Epictetus, passim. 


and perfections of the Supreme Being, as 
convinced them that the popular system of 
superstition was not only absurd but impious, 
they were fully aware of all the danger which 
might arise from commuicating what they had 
discovered to the people, incapable of compre- 
hending the force of those reasons which had 
swayed with them, and so zealously attached 
to established opinions, as to revolt against • 
any attempt to detect their falsehood. In- 
stead, therefore, of allowing any ray of that 
knowledge which illuminated their own minds 
to reach them, they formed a theory to justi- 
fy their own conduct, and to prevent the dark- 
ness of that cloud which hung over the minds 
of their fellow-men from being ever dispelled. 
The vulgar and unlearned, they contended, 
had no right to truth. Doomed by their con- 
dition to remain in ignorance, they were to 
be kept in order by delusion, and allured to 
do what is right, or deterred from venturing 
upon what is wrong, by the hope of those 
imaginary rewards which superstition promis- 
es, and the dread of those punishments which 
it threatens. In confirmation of this, I might 
quote the doctrine of most of the philosophic 
sects, and produce the words of almost every 
eminent Greek and Roman writer. It will be 
sufficient, however, to lay before my readers a 
remarkable passage in Strabo, to whom I have 
been so often indebted in the course of my 
researches, and who was not less qualified to 
judge with respect to the political opinions of 
his contemporaries, than to describe the coun- 
tries which they inhabited. “ What is mar- 
vellous in fable, is employed,** says he, “ some- 
times to please, and sometimes to inspire ter- 
ror ; and both these are of use, not only with 
children, but with persons of mature age. 
To children we propose delightful fictions, in 
order to encourage them to act well, and such 
as are terrible, in order to restrain them from 
evil. Thus, when men are united in society, 
they are incited to what is laudable, by hear- 
ing the poets celebrate the splendid actions of 
fabulous story, such as the labours of Hercu- 
les and Theseus, in reward for which they are 
now honoured as divinities, or by beholding 
their illustrious deeds exhibited to public 
view in painting and sculpture. On the 
other hand, they are deterred from vice, when 
the punishments inflicted by the gods upon 
evil doers are related, and threats are de- 
nouced against them in awful words, or re- 
presented by frightful figures, and when men 
believe that these threats have been really exe- 
cuted upon the guilty. For it is impossible 
to conduct women and the gross multitude, 
and to render them holy, pious, and upright, 
by the precepts of reason and philosophy; 
superstition, or the fear of the gods, must be 
called in aid, the influence of which is found- 
ed on fictions and prodigies. For the thun- 
der of Jupiter, the «gis of Minerva, the tri- 
dent of Neptune, the torches and snake# of 
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the furies, the spears of the gods, adorned 
with ivy, and the whole ancient theology, are 
all fables, which the legislators who formed 
the political constitution of stales employ as 
bugbears to overawe the credulous and sim- 
ple.’^ 

These ideas of the philosophers of Europe 
were precisely the same which the Brahmins 
had adopted in India, and according to which 
they regulated their conduct with respect to 
the great body of the people. As their order 
had an exclusive right to read the sacred 
books, to cultivate and to teach science, they 
could more effectually prevent all who were 
not members of it from acquiring any portion 
of information beyond what they were pleas- 
ed to impart. When the free circulation of 
knowledge is not circumscribed by such res- 
trictions, the whole community derives be- 
nefit from every new acquisition in science, 
the influence of which, both upon sentiment 
and conduct, extends insensibly from the few 
to the many, from the learned to the ignorant. 
But wherever the dominion of false religion 
is completely established, the body of the peo- 
ple gain nothing by the greatest improvements 
in knowledge. Their philosophers conceal 
from them, with the utmost solicitude, the 
truths which they have discovered, and labour 
to support that fabric of superstition which it 
was their duty to have overturned. They not 
only enjoin others to respect the religious rites 
prescribed by the laws of their country, but 
conform to them in their own practice, and 
with every external appearance of reverence 
and devotion, bow down before the altars of 
deities, who must inwardly be the objects of 
their contempt. Instead of resembling the 
teachers of true religion in the benevolent ar- 
dour with which they have always communi- 
cated to their fellow-men the knowledge of 
those important truths with which their own 
minds were enlightened and rendered happy, 
the sages of Greece, and the Brahmins of In- 
dia, carried on, with studied artifice, a scheme 
of deceit, and, according to an emphatic ex- 
pression of an inspired writer, they detained 
the truth in unrighteousness. r They knew 
and approved what was true, but among the 
rest of mankind they laboured to support and 
to perpetuate what is false. 


Thus I have gone through all the particu- 
lars which I originally proposed to examine, 
and have endeavoured to discover the state of 
the inhabitants of India with respect to each 
of them. If I bad aimed at nothing else 
than to describe the civil policy, the arts, the 
sciences, the religious institutions of one of 
the most ancient and most numerous races of 
men, that alone would have led me into in- 
quiries and discussions both curious and in- 

< Strabo, lib. i. p. 36. B. ' Rom. f. 1 


structive. I own, however, that I have a!) 
along kept in view an object more interest- 
ing, as well as of greater importance, and en- 
tertain hopes, that if the account which I 
have given of the early and high civilisation 
of India, and of the wonderful progress of its 
inhabitants in elegant arts and useful science, 
shall be received as just and well established, 
it may have some influence upon the behavi- 
our of Europeans towards that people. Un- 
fortunately for the human species, in whate- 
ver quarter of the globe the people of Europe 
have acquired dominion, they have found the 
inhabitants not only in a state of society and 
improvement far inferior to their own, but 
different in their complexion, and in all their 
habits of life. Men in every stage of their 
career are so satisfied with the progress made 
by the community of which they are members, 
that it becomes to them a standard of perfec- 
tion, and they are apt to regard people whose 
condition is not similar, with contempt, and 
even aversion. In Africa and America, the 
dissimilitude is so conspicuous, that, in the 
pride of their superiority, Europeans thought 
themselves entitled to reduce the natives of 
the former to slavery, and to exterminate 
those of the latter. Even in India, though 
far advanced beyond the two other quarters 
of the globe in improvement, the colour of 
the inhabitants, their effeminate appearance, 
their unwarlike spirit, the wild extravagance 
of their religious tenets and ceremonies, and 
many other circumstances, confirmed Euro- 
peans in such an opinion of their own pre- 
eminence, that they have always viewed and 
treated them as an inferior race of men. 
Happy would it be if any of the four Euro- 
pean nations, who have successively acquired 
extensive territories and power in India, 
could altogether vindicate itself from having 
acted in this manner. Nothing, however, 
can have a more direct and powerful tendency 
to inspire Europeans, proud of their own su- 
perior attainments in policy, science, and arts, 
with proper sentiments concerning the peo- 
ple of India, and to teach them a due regard 
for their natural rights as men, than their be- 
ing accustomed, not only to consider the 
Hindoos of the present times as a knowing 
and ingenious race of men, but to view them 
as descended from ancestors who had attain- 
ed to a very high degree of improvement, 
many ages before the least step towards civi- 
lization had been taken in any part of Eu- 
rope. It was by an impartial and candid in- 
quiry into their manners, that the Emperor 
Akber was led to consider the Hindoos as no 
less entitled to protection and favour than his 
other subjects, and to govern them with such 
equity and mildness, as to merit from a grate- 
ful people the honourable appellation of 
** The Guardian of Mankind.*’ It was from 
a thorough knowledge of their character and 
acquirements, that his vizier Abul Ease], 
with a liberality of mind unexampled among 


I 

! Mahometan*, pronounce* an high encomium 
j on the virtues of the Hindoos, both at indi- 
viduals and as members of society, and cele- 
I brates their attainments in arts and sciences 
i of every kind. 9 If I might presume to hope 
that the description which I have given of the 

I « Ayeen Akbery, voL iiL p. 2, 81, 95. 
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manners and institution* of the people of In* 
dia could contribute in the smallest degree, 
and with the remotest influence, to render 
their character more respectable, and their 
condition more happy, I shall close my lite- 
rary labours with the satisfaction of thinking 
that 1 have not lived or written in vain. 
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Note I. Sect. I. p. 8. widely from one another in the accounts 

Credulity and scepticism are two opposite which they give of the actions of Sesostris, 
extremes into which men are apt to run, in lib. i. p. 62.-3. Though Diodorus asserts 
examining the events which are said to have that, in relating the history of Sesostris, he 
happened in the early ages of antiquity, had studied to select what appeared to him 
Without incurring any suspicion of a propen- most probable, and most agreeable to the 
sity to the latter of these, I may be allowed monuments of that monarch still remaining 
to entertain doubts concerning the expedition in Egypt, he has admitted into his narrative 
of Sesostris into India, and his conquest of many marvellous circumstances, which ren- 
that country. — 1. Few facts in ancient history der the whole extremely suspicious. The 
seem to be better established, than that of the father of Sesostris, as he relates, collected all 
early aversion of the Egyptians to a seafaring the male children who were born in Egypt 
life. Even the power of despotism cannot on the same day with his son, in order that 
at once change the ideas and manners of a they might be educated together with him, con- 
nation, especially when they have been con- formable to a mode which he prescribed, with 
firmed by long habit, and rendered sacred by a view of preparing them as proper instru- 
the sanction of religion. That Sesostris, in ments to carry into execution the great un- 
the course of a few years, should have so en- dertakings for which he destined Sesostris. 
tirely overcome the prejudices of a supersti- Accordingly, -when Sesostris set out upon his 
tious people, as to be able to fit out four hun- Indian expedition, whieh, from circumstances 
dred ships of force in the Arabian Gulf, be- mentioned by Diodorus, must have been a- 
sides another fleet which he had in the Medi- bout the fortieth year of his age, one thou- 
terranean, appears to beextremely improbable, sand seven hundred of his youthful associates 
Armaments of such magnitude would require are said to have been still alive, and were en- 
the utmost efforts of a great and long esta- trusted with high command in his army, 
blished maritime power.— 2. It is remarkable But if we apply to the examination of this 
that Herodotus, who inquired with the most story the certain principles of political arith- 
persevering diligence Into the ancient history metic, it is evident, that if one thousand seven 
of Egypt, and who received all the informa- hundred of the male children born on the 
tion concerning it which the priests of Mem- same day w ith Sesostris were alive when his 
phis, Heliopolis, and Thebes could communi- great expedition commenced, the number of 
cate, Herodot. Edit. Wesselingij, lib. ii. c. 3. children born in Egypt on each day of the 
although he relates the history of Sesostris at year must have been at least ten thousand, 
some length, does not mention his conquest and the population of the kingdom must have 
of India, lib. ii. c. 102, &c. That tale, it is exceeded sixty millions; Goguet l'Origine 
probable, was invented in the period between des Loix, des Arts, &c. tom. ii. p. 12, &c. a 
the age of Herodotus and that of Diodorus number far beyond the bounds of credibility, 
Siculus, from whom we receive a particular in a kingdom which, from the accurate caU 
detail of the Indian expedition of Sesostris. culations of M. D’Anville, Memoire sur 
His account rests entirely upon the authority l’Egypt Anc. et Moderne, p. 23, he, does 
of the Egyptian priests ; and Diodorus him- not contain more than two thousand one hun- 
aelf not only gives it as his general opinion, dred square leagues of habitable country. 
** that many things which they related, flowed Decline and Fall of the Rom. Emp. vol. v. 
rather from a desire to promote the honour of p. 348. Another marvellous particular is the 
their country, than from attention to truth," description of a ship of cedar, four hundred 
lib. i. p* 34. Edit. Wesselingij, Arost. 1746; and ninety feet in length, covered on the out- 
but takes particular notice that the Egyptian side with gold, and on the inside with silver, 
priests, as well as the Greek writers, differ which Sesostris consecrated to the Deity who 
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was the chief object of worship at Thebes. 
Lib. i. p. 67. Such too is the account he 
gives of the Egyptian army, in which, beside 
six hundred thousand infantry, and twenty- 
four thousand cavalry, there were twenty- 
seven thousand armed chariots. Ibid. p. 64. 
—4. These and other particulars appeared so 
far to exceed the bounds of probability, that 
the sound understanding of Strabo the geo- 
grapher rejected, without hesitation, the ac- 
counts of the Indian expedition of Sesostris ; 
and he not only asserts, in the most explicit 
terms, that this monarch never entered India, 
lib. xv. p. 1007, C. edit. Casaub. Amst. 
1707; but he ranks what has been related 
concerning his operations in that country 
with the fabulous exploits of Bacchus and 
Hercules, p. 1007, D. 1009, B. The philo- 
sophical historian of Alexander the Great 
seems to have entertained the same sentiments 
with respect to the exploits of Sesostris in 
India. Hist. Ind. c. 5. Arrian Exped. 
Alex. Edit. Gronov. L. Bat. 1704. What 
slender information concerning India or its 
inhabitants, Herodotus had received, seems 
to have been derived, not from the Egyptians, 
but from the Persians, lib. iii. c. 105 ; which 
renders it probable, that in his time there was 
little intercourse between Egypt and India. 
If Reland be well founded in his opinion, 
that many of the words mentioned by ancient 
authors as Indian are really Persian, we may 
conclude that there was an early intercourse 
between Persia and India, of which hardly 
any trace remains in history. Reland, Dis- 
sert, de Vetcri Lingua Indie, ap. Dissert. 
Miscel. vol. i. p. 209. 

Note II. Sect. I. p. 9. 

When we consider the extent and effects of 
the Phoenician commerce, the scanty informa- 
tion concerning it which we receive from an- 
cient writers must, on a first view, appear sur- 
prising. But when we recollect that all the 
Greek historians, (Herodotus excepted), who 
give any account of the Phoenicians, publish- 
ed tbeir works long after the destruction of 
Tyre by Alexander the Great, we will cease to 
wonder at their not having entered into mi- 
nute details with respect to a trade which was 
theu removed to new seats, and carried on in 
other channels. But the power and opulence 
of Tyre, in the prosperous age of its com- 
merce, must have attracted general attention. 
In the prophecies of Ezekiel, who flourished 
two hundred and sixty years before the fall 
of Tyre, there is the most particular account 
of the nature and variety of its commercial 
transactions that is to be found in any ancient 
writer, and which conveys at the same time a 
magnificent idea of the extensive power of 
that state. Cb. xxvi. xxvii. xxviii. 

Note III. Sect. I. p. 10. 

The account given of the revenue of the 


Persian monarchy by Herodotus is curious, 
and seems to have been copied from some 
public record which had been communicated 
to him. According to it, the Persian empire 
was divided into twenty satrapys or govern- 
ments. The tribute levied from each is speci- 
fied, amounting in all to 14,560 Euboean ta- 
lents, which Dr. Arbuthnot reckons to he 
equal to £2,803,477 sterling money ; a sum 
extremely small for the revenue of the Great 
King, and which ill accords with many facts, 
concerning the riches, magnificence, and lux- 
ury of the East, that occur in ancient authors. 

Note IV. Sect. I. p. 11. 

Major Rennell, in the second edition of his 
Memoir, has traced, from very imperfect ma- 
terials, the routes by which Alexander, Ta- 
merlane, and Nadir Shah penetrated into In- 
dia, with a degree of accuracy which does 
honour to his discernment, and displays the 
superiority of his knowledge in the ancient 
and modern geography of that country. His 
researches he has illustrated by an additional 
map. To these I must refer my readers. 
Nor are they to consider his laborious investi- 
gation merely as an object of curiosity ; the 
geography of that fertile and extensive region 
of India, distinguished by the name of Panjab , 
with which we are at present little acquainted, 
may soon become very interesting. If, on 
the one hand, that firm foundation on which 
the British empire in India seems to be esta- 
blished, by the successful termination of the 
late war, remains unshaken ;-~if, on the other 
hand, the Seiks, a confederacy of several inde- 
pendent states, shall continue to extend their 
dominions with the same rapidity that they 
have advanced since the beginning of the cur- 
rent century ; it is highly probable that the 
enterprising commercial spirit of the one peo- 
ple, and the martial ardour of the other, who 
still retain the activity and ardour natural to 
men in the earliest ages of social union, may 
give rise to events of the greatest moment. 
The frontiers of the two states are approach- 
ing gradually nearer and nearer to each other, 
the territories of the Seiks having reached to 
the western bank of the river Jumnah, while 
those of the Nabob of Oude stretch along 
its eastern bank. This Nabob, the ally or 
tributary of the East India Company, is sup- 
ported by a brigade of the Bengal army, con- 
stantly stationed on bit western frontier. 
Ren. Mem. Introd. p. cxvi. In a position so 
contiguous, rivalry for power, interference of 
interest, and innumerable other causes of jea- 
lousy and discord, can hardly fail of terminate 
ing, sooner or later, in open hostility. The 
Seiks possess the whole Soubah of Lahore, 
the principal part of Moultan, and the west- 
ern part of Delhi. The dimensions of this 
tract are about 400 British milts from N. W. 
to & E. varying in breadth from 320 to 150 
miles. Their capital city is Lahore. Little 
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• known concerning their government and 
political maxima ; but they are represented as 
mild. In their mode of making war, they 
are unquestionably savage and cruel. Their 
army consists almost entirely of horse ; of 
which they can bring at least 100,000 into 
the field. Maj. Ren. Mem. 2d edit. Introd. 
p. cxxi. cxxii. and p. 365. See also Mr. Crau • 
furd’s Sketches. 2d edit. vol. ii. p. 263, &c. 

Note V. Sect. I. p. n. 

It is surprising that Alexander did not re- 
ceive, in the provinces contiguous to India, 
such an account of the periodical rains in that 
country as to shew' him the impropriety of 
carrying on military operations there while 
these continued. His expedition into India 
commenced towards the end of Spring, Ar- 
rian, lib. iv. c. 22, when the rains were already 
begun in the mountains from which all the 
rivers in the Panjab flow, and of course they 
must have been considerably swelled before 
he arrived on their banks. Rennell, p v 268. 
— He passed the Ilydnspes at midsummer, a- 
bout the height of the rainy season. In a 
country through which so many large rivers 
run, an army on service at this time of the 
year must have suffered greatly. An accu- 
rate description of the nature of the rains and 
inundations in thi9 part of India, is given by 
Arrian, lib. v. c. 9 ; and one still fuller may 
be found in Strabo, lib. xv. 1013. — It was of 
what they suffered by these that Alexander's 
soldiers complained, Strabo, lib. xv. 1021, 
D ; and not without reason, as it had rained 
incessantly during seventy days, Diod. Sicul. 
xvii. c. 94. — A circumstance which marks the 
accuracy with which Alexander's officers had 
attended to every thing in that part of India, 
deserves notice. Aristobulus, in his Journal, 
which I have mentioned, observes, that though 
heavy rains fell in the mountains, and in the 
country near to them, in the plains below not so 
much as a shower fell. Strabo, lib. xv. 1013, 
B. 1015, B. Major Rennell was informed 
by a person of character, who had resided in 
this district of India, which is now seldom 
visited by Europeans, that during great part 
of the S. W. monsoon, or at least in the 
months of July, August, aud part of Septem- 
ber, which is the rainy season in most other 
parts of India, the atmosphere in the Delta 
of the Indus is generally clouded, but no rain 
falls except very near the sea. Indeed, very 
few showers fall during the whole season. 
Captain Hamilton relates, that when he visit- 
ed Tatta, no rain had fallen for three years 
before. Memoirs, p. 288. — Tamerlane, who, 
by the vicinity of the seat of his government 
to India, had the means of being well inform- 
ed concerning the nature of the country, a- 
voided the error of Alexander, and made his 
Indian campaign during the dry season. As 
Nadir Shah, both when he invaded India, 
A. D. 1738, and in his return next year, march- 


ed through the same countries with Alexan- 
der, and nearly in the same line of direction, 
nothing can give a more striking idea of the 
persevering ardour of the Macedonian con- 
queror, than the description of the difficulties 
which Nadir Shah had to surmount, and the 
hardships which his army endured. Though 
possessed of absolute power and immense 
wealth, and distinguished no less by great ta- 
lents than long experience in the conduct 
of war, he had the mortification to lose it great 
part of his troops in crossing the rivers of the 
Panjab, in penetrating through the mountains 
to the north of India, and in conflicts with 
the fierce natives inhabiting the countries 
which stretch from the banks of the Oxus to 
the frontiers of Persia. An interesting ac- 
count of his retreat and sufferings is given in 
the Memoirs of Khojeh Abdulknrren, a Cash- 
mcrian of distinction, who served in his army. 

Note VI. Sect. I. p. 1 2. 

That a fleet so numerous should have been 
collected in such a short time, is apt to ap- 
pear, at first sight, incredible. Arrian, how- 
ever, assures us, that in specifying this number, 
he followed Ptolemy, the sun of Lugus, whose 
authority he considered to be of the greatest 
weight, lib. vi. c. 3. But as the Panjab 
country is full of navigable rivers, on which 
all the intercourse among the natives wascar- 
ried on, it abounded with vessels ready con- 
structed to the conqueror's hands, so that he 
might easily collect that number. If we could 
give credit to the account of the invasion of 
India by Semiramis, no fewer than four thou- 
sand vessels were assembled in the Indus to 
oppose her fleet. Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. c. 74. 
— It is remarkable, that when Mahmoud of 
Gazna invaded India, a fleet was collected on 
the Indus to oppose him, consisting of the 
same number of vessels. We learn from the 
Ayeen Akbery, that the inhabitants of this 
part of India still continue to carry on all 
their communication with each other by wa- 
ter ; the inhabitants of the Circar of Tatta 
alone have not less than forty thousand ves- 
sels of various constructions. Vol. ii. p. 143. 

Note VII. Sect I. p. 12. 

All these particulars are taken from the 
Indian History of Arrian, a work different 
from that already mentioned, and one of the 
most curious treatises transmitted to us from 
antiquity. The first part of it consists of ex- 
tracts from the account given by Nearchus of 
the climate and soil of India, and the man- 
ners of the natives. The second contains 
that officer’s journal of his voyage from the 
mouth of the Indus to the bottom of the Per- 
sian Gulf. The perusal of it gives rise to 
several observations.—!. It is remarkable 
that neither Nearchus, nor Ptolemy, nor A- 
ristobulus, nor even Arrian, once mention 
the voyage of Scylax* This could not pro- 
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reed firom tbeir being unacquainted with It, 
fur Herodotus was a favourite author in the 
hands of ever y Greek who had any preten- 
sions to literature. It was probably occa- 
sioned by the reasons which they had to dis- 
trust the veracity of Scylax, of which I have 
already taken notice* Accordingly, in a 
speech which Arrian puts into the mouth of 
Alexander, he asserts that, except Bacchus, 
he was the first who had passed the Indus; 
which implies that he disbelieved what is re- 
lated concerning Scylax, and was not ac- 
quainted with what Darius Hystaspcs is said 
to have done, in order to subject that part of 
India to the Persian crown. Arrian, vii. c. 
10. This opinion is confirmed by Megas 
thenes, who resided a considerable time in In- 
dia. He asserts that, except Bacchus and 
Hercules, (to whose fabulous expeditions 
Strabo is astonished that he should have 
given any credit, lib. xv. p. 1007, D.) Alex- 
ander was (he first who had invaded India; 
Arrian, Hist Indie, c. 5. We are informed 
by Arrian, that the Assacani, and other peo- 
ple who possessed that country which is now 
called the kingdom of Candahar, paid tribute 
first to tbe Assyrians, and afterwards to the 
Medes and Persians ; Hist Indie, c. 1. As 
all the fertile provinces on tbe north-west of 
the Indus were anciently reckoned to be part 
of India, it is probable that what was levied 
from them is the sum mentioned in the tri- 
bute-roll, from which Herodotus drew his ac- 
count of the annual revenue of the Persian 
empire, and that none of the provinces to the 
south of the Indus were ever subject to the 
Kings of Persia^— 2. This voyage of Near- 
chus affords some striking instances of the 
imperfect knowledge which tbe ancients had 
of any navigation different from that to which 
they were accustomed in tbe Mediterranean. 
Though the enterprising genius and enlarged 
views of Alexander prompted him to attempt 
opening an intercourse by sea, between In- 
dia and his Persian dominions, yet both he 
and Nearchus knew so little of the ocean 
which they wished to explore, as to be appre- 
hensive that it might be found impossible to 
navigate it, on account of impervious straits, 
or other obstacles. Hist. Indie, c. 20. Q. 
Curt. lib. ix. c. 9. When the fleet arrived 
near the mouth of the Indus, the astonish- 
ment excited by the extraordinary flow and 
ebb of tide in the Indian ocean, a phenome- 
non (according to Arrian) with which Alex- 
ander and hia soldiers were unacquainted, 
lib. vi. c. 19, is another proof of their igno- 
rance in maritime aciencc. Nor is there any 
reason to be surprised at their astonishment, 
a9 the tides are hardly perceptible in the Me- 
diterranean, beyond which the knowledge of 
the Greeks and Macedonians did not extend. 
For the tame reason, when tbe Romans car- 
ried their victorious arms into the countries 
situated on tbe Atlantic Ocean, or on the 


seas that communicate with it, this new phe- 
nomenon of the tides was an object of won- 
der and terror to them. Caesar describes the 
amazement of his soldiers at a spring tide, 
which greatly damaged the fleet with which 
he invaded Britain, and acknowledges that it 
was an appearance with which they were un- 
acquainted ; Bell. Gallic, lib. iv. c. 29. The 
tides on the coast near the mouth of the In- 
dus are remarkably high, and tire effects of 
them very great, especially that sudden and 
abrupt influx of the tide into the mouths of 
rivers, or narrow straits, which is known in 
India by the name of The Bore, and is accu- 
rately deKcribed by Major Rennell, In trod, 
xxiv. Mem. 278. In the Periplus Maris 
Erythrari, p. 26, these high tides are men- 
tioned, and the description of them nearly re- 
sembles that of the Bore. A very exaggerat- 
ed account of the tidea in tbe Indian ocean it 
given by Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. xiii. c. 25. 
Major Rennell seems to think, that Alexan. 
der and his followers could not be so entirely 
unacquainted with tbe phenomenon of the 
tides, as Herodotus had informed the Greeks, 
“ that in the Red Sea there was a regular 
ebb and flow of the tide every day lib. ii. 
c. 11. This is all the explanation of that 
phenomenon given by Herodotus. But a- 
mong the ancients there occur instances of 
inattention to facts, related by respectable au • 
tbors, which appear surprising in modern 
times. Though Herodotus, ns I have just 
now observed, gave an account of the voyage 
performed by Scylax at considerable length, 
neither Alexander nor his historians take any 
notice of that event. I shall afterwards have 
occasion to mention a more remarkable in- 
stance of the inattention of later writers to an 
accurate description which Herodotus bad 
given of the Caspian Sea. From these, and 
other similar instances which might have been 
produced, we may conclude, that the slight 
mention of the regular flow and ebb of tide 
in the Red Sea, is not a sufficient reason for 
rejecting, as incredible, Arrian's account of 
the surprise of Alexander's soldiers when they 
first beheld the extraordinary effects of the 
tide at the mouth of the Indus.— -S. The 
course of Nearchus's voyage, the promonto^. 
ries, the creeks, the rivers, the cities, the 
mountains, which came successively in his 
view, are so clearly described, and the dis- 
tances of such as were most worthy of notice 
are so distinctly marked, that M. D'Anville, 
by comparing these with the actual position 
of the country, according to the best accounts 
of it, ancient as well as modern, has been 
able to point out most of tbe places which 
Nearchus mentions, with a degree of certain- 
ty which does as much honour to the veracity 
of the Grecian navigator, as to tbe industry, 
learning, and penetration of the French geo- 
grapher. Mem. de Literal, tom. xxx. p. 
182, Ac. 
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In modern timea, the Red Sea is a name 
appropriated to the Arabian Gulf, but the an- 
cients denominated the ocean which stretches 
from that Gulf to India, the Erythr»n sea, 
from king Erythras, of whom nothing more 
is known than the name, which in the Greek 
language signifies red. From his casual 
meaning of the word, it came to be believed 
that it was of a different colour from other 
seas, and consequently of more dangerous na- 
vigation, | 

Note VIII. Sect. I. p. 14. 

Alexander was so intent on rendering this 
union of his subjects complete, that after his 
death there was found in his tablets or com- 
mentaries (among other magnificent schemes 
which he meditated) a resolution to build se- 
veral new cities, some in Asia, and some in 
Europe, and to people those in Asia with 
Europeans, and those in Europe with Asia- 
tics, “ that, (says the historian), by inter- 
marriages, and exchange of good offices, the 
inhabitants of these two great continents might 
be gradually moulded into a similarity of 
sentiments, and become attached to each other 
with mutual affection.** Diod. Sicul. lib. 
xviii. c. 4. 

The oriental historians have mingled the 
little that they know concerning the transac- 
tions of European nations, particularly con- 
cerning the reign of Alexander the Great, 
and his conquest of Persia, with so many fa- 
bulous and incredible circumstances, that 
hardly any attention is due to them. Though 
they misrepresented every event in his life, 
they entertained an high idea of his great 
power, distinguishing him by the appellation of 
Escander JDhulcartiein , i. e. the Two-homed, in 
allusion to the extent of his dominions, which, 
according to them, reached from the western 
to the eastern extremity of the earth. Her- 
belot. Bib. Orient. Article Escander. Anc. 
Univ. Hist. vol. v. 8vo. Edit. p. 433. Rich- 
ardsons Dissert, prefixed to his Dictionary of 
the Persian and Arabic, p. xii. Whether the 
Historians of Indostan have given an account 
of Alexander's invasion of India with greater 
accuracy, cannot be known, until some of 
their works, written in the Sanskreet, are 
translated. That some traditional knowledge 
of Alexander’s invasion of India is still pre- 
served in the northern provinces of the Penin- 
sula, is manifest from several circumstances. 
The Rqjahs of Chitore, who are esteemed the 
most ancient establishment of Hindoo Princes, 
and the noblest of the Rajahpout tribes, boast 
of their descent from Porus, famous as well 
in tbe east as in the west for his gallant 
opposition to the Macedonian conqueror. 
Orme*s Frag. p. 5. Major Rennell has in- 
formed me, by accounts lately received from 
India, and confirmed by a variety of testi- 
monies, that, in the country of Kuttore, the 
eastern extreme of the ancient Bactria, a peo- 
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pie who claimed to be the descendants of 
Alexander's followers, were existing when 
Tamerlane invaded that province. In Btyore, 
a country more to the west in the same dis- 
trict, tbe Bazira of Alexander, there is a tribe 
at this day which traces its origin to certain 
persons left there by the conqueror when be 
passed through that province. Both Abul 
Fazel, and Soojah Rae, an eastern historian 
of good reputation, report this tradition with- 
out any material variation. The latter, in- 
deed, adds, that these Europeans, if we may 
call them so, continued to preserve that as- 
cendancy over their neighbours, which their 
ancestors may be supposed to have possessed 
when they first settled here. Although we 
should reject this pedigree as false, yet the 
bare claim argues the belief of the natives, 
for which there must have been some founda- 
tion, that Alexander not only conquered Bi- 
jore, but also transferred that conquest to 
some of his own countrymen. Rennell, Mem. 
2d. edit. p. 16 2. The people of Bijore bad 
likewise an high idea of Alexander’s exten- 
sive authority ; and they too denominated 
him the Two-horned, agreeably to the striking 
emblem of power in all the eastern languages. 
Ayeen Akbery, xi. 194. Many instances of 
this emblem being used, will occur to every 
person accustomed to read tbe sacred Scrip- 
tures. 

Note IX. Sect. I. p. 14. 

It seems to be an opinion generally receiv- 
ed, that Alexander built only two cities in 
India, Niczea, and Bucephalia, situated on the 
Hydaspes, the modern Chelum, and that Cra- 
terus superintended the building of both. 
But it is evident from Arrian, lib. v. c. ult. 
that he built a third city on the Acesines, now 
the Jenaub, under the direction of Hephas- 
tion ; and if it was his object to retain the 
command of the country, a place of strengto 
on some of the rivers to the south of the Hy- 
daspes seems to have been necessary for that 
purpose. This part of India has been so 
little visited in modern times, that it is im- 
possible to point out with precision the situa 
tion of these cities. If F. Tieffenthaler were 
well founded in his conjecture, that the river 
now called Rauvee is the Acesines of Arrian, 
Bernouilli, vol. i. p. 39, it is probable that 
this city was built somewhere near Lahore, 
one of the most important stations in that part 
of India, and reckoned in the Ayeen Akbery 
to be a city of very high antiquity. But 
Major Rennell, in my opinion, gives good 
reasons for supposing the Jenaub to be tbe 
Acesines of tbe ancients. 

Note X. Sect. I. p, 14. 

Tbe religious scruples which prevented the 
Persians from making any voyage by sea, 
were known to the ancients. Pliny relates 
of one of the Magi, who was sent on an am- 
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t>a$sy from Tiridates to tlie Emperor Nero, 
** Navigare noluerat, quoniam exspuere in 
Maria, aliisque mortalium necessitatihus vio 
lare naturam earn, fas non putant Nat. 
Ilist. lib. xxx. c. 2. This aversion to the 
sea they carried so far, that, according to the 
observation of a well informed historian, there 
was not a city of any note in their empire 
built upon the sea coast; Ammian. Marcel, 
lib. xxiii. c. 6. We learn from Dr. Hyde, 
how intimately these ideas were connected 
with the doctrines of Zoroaster ; Rel. Vet. 
Pers. cap. vi. In all the wars of the Persians 
with Greece, the fleets of the Great King 
consisted entirely of ships furnished by the 
Phoenicians, Syrians, the conquered provinces 
of the Lesser Asia, and the islands adjacent 
Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus mention the 
quota furnished by each country in order to 
compose the fleet of twelve hundred ships 
with which Xerxes invaded Greece, and a- 
mong these there is not one belonging to 
Persia. At the same time it is proper to ob- 
serve, that, according to Herodotus, whose 
authority is unexceptionable with regard to 
this point, Ariabigines, a son of Darius, act- 
ed as admiral of the Persian fleet, and had 
several satraps of high rank under his com- 
mand, and both Persians and Medes served 
as soldiers on hoard of it ; Herod, lib. vii. c. 
96, 97. By what motives, or what authority, 
they were induced to act in this manner, I 
cannot explain. From some religious scru- 
ples, similar to those of the Persians, many of 
the natives of Indostan, in our own time, re- 
fuse to embark on board a ship, and to serve 
at sea ; and yet, on some occasions, the se- 
poys in the service of the European powers 
have got the better of these scruples. 

Note XI. Sect. I. p. 14. 

M. Le Baron de Sainte-Croix, in his in- 
genious and learned Critique des Historiens 
d’ Alexandre le Grand, p. 96, seems to enter- 
tain some doubt with respect to the number 
of the cities which Alexander is said to have 
built. Plutarch de Fort. Alex, affirms, that 
he founded no fewer than seventy. It ap- 
pears from many passages in ancient authors, 
that the building of cities, or w hat may be 
considered as the same, the establishment of 
fortified stations, was the mode of maintain- 
ing their authority in the conquered nations, 
adopted not only by Alexander, but by his 
successors. Seleucus and An tiochus, to whom 
the greater part of the Persian empire became 
subject, were no less remarkable for founding 

i new cities than Alexander, and these cities 
seemed fully to have answered the purposes of 
the founders, as they effectually prevented (as 
I shall afterwards have occasion to observe) 
the revolt of the conquered provinces. Though 
the Greeks, animated with the love of liberty 
and of their native country, refused to settle in 
the Persian empire while under the dominion 
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of its native monarchs, even when allured by 
the prospect of great advantage, as M. de 
Sainte-Croix remarks, the case became perfect- 
ly different when that empire was subjected to 
their own dominion, and they settled there, 
not as subjects, but as masters. Both Alex- 
ander and his successors discovered much dis- 
cernment in choosing the situation of the 
cities which they built. Seleucia, which Se- 
leucus founded, is a striking instance of this, 
and became hardly inferior to Alexandria in 
number of inhabitants, in wealth, and in im- 
portance. Mr. Gibbon, vol. i* p. 250. M 
D'Anville, Mem. de Litcrat. xxx. 

Note XII. Sect. I. p. 15. 

It is from Justin we receive the slender 
knowledge we have of the progress which 
Seleucus made in India, lib. xv. c. 4. But 
we cannot rely on his evidence, unless when 
it is confirmed by the testimony of other au- 
thors. Flutarch seems to assert, that Seleu- 
cus had penetrated far into India; but that 
respectable writer is more eminent for his dis- 
cernment of characters, and his happy selec- 
tion of those circumstances which mark and 
discriminate them, than for the accuracy of 
historical researches. Pliny, whose authori- 
ty is of greater weight, seems to consider it as 
certain, that Selecus had carried his arms into 
districts of India which Alexander never visit- 
ed ; Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. vi. c. 17. The 
passage in w hich this is mentioned is some- 
what obscure, but it seems to imply, that Se- 
leucus had marched from the Hyphasis to 
the Hysudrus, from thence to Palibothra, 
and from that to the mouth of the Ganges. 
The distances of the principal stations in this 
march are marked, the whole amounting to 
2244 Roman miles. In this sense M. Bayei 
understands the words of Pliny; Histor. 
Regni Graecorum Bactriani, p. 37. But to 
me it appears highly improbable, that the In- 
dian expedition of Seleucus could have con- 
tinued so long as to allow time for operations 
of such extent. If Seleucus had advanced as 
far into India as the mouth of the Ganges, 
the ancients must have had a more accurate 
knowledge of that part of the country than 
they seem ever to have possessed. 

Note XIII. Sect. I. p. 15. 

Major Rennell gives a magnificent idea of 
this, by informing us, that “ the Ganges, after 
it has escaped from the mountainous tract in 
which it had wandered above eight hundred 
miles," Mem. p. 283, " receives in its course 
through the plains eleven rivers, some of them 
as large as the Rhine, and none smaller than 
the Thames, besides as many more of lesser 
note ;** p. 257. 

Note XIV. Sect. I. p. 15. 

In fixing the position of Palibothra, I have 
ventured to differ from Mqjor Rennell, and I 
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venture to do so with diffidence. According 
to Strabo, Paiibothra was situated at the junc- 
tion of the Ganges and another river ; lib. 
xv. p. 1028, A. Arrian is still more expli- 
cit. He places Paiibothra at the confluence 
of the Ganges and Erranahoas, the last of 
which he describes as less than the Ganges or 
Indus, but greater than any other known ri- 
ver; Hist. Ind. c. 10. This description of 
its situation corresponds exactly with that of 
Allahabad. P. Boudier, to whose observa- 
tions the geography of India is much indebted, 
says, that the Jumna, at its junction with the 
Ganges, appeared to him not inferior in mag- 
nitude to that river; D’Anville, Antiq. de 
Tlnde, p. 53. ■ Allahabad is the name which 
was given to that city by the Emperor Akbar, 
who erected a strong fortress there ; an ele- 
gant delineation of which is published by Mr. 
Hodges, No. IV. of his Select Views in In- 
dia. Its ancient name, by which it is still 
known among the Hindoos, is Praeg, or Pij/ag, 
and the people of the district are called Pracgi , 
which bears a near resemblance to Prasij, the 
ancient appellation of the kingdom of which 
Paiibothra was the capital ; P. Tiessenthaler, 
Bernouilli, tom. i. p. 223. D’Anville, p. 
56. Allahabad is such a noted seat of Hin- 
doo devotion, that it is denominated The King 
of Worshipped places; Ayeen Akberry, vol. 
ii. p. 35. “ The territory around it, to the 

extent of forty miles, is deemed holy ground. 
The Hindoos believe, that when a man dies 
in this place, whatever he wishes for he will 
obtain in bis next regeneration. Although 
they teach that suicide in general will be pu- 
uished with torments hereafter, yet they con- 
sider it as meritorious for a man to kill him- 
self at Allahabad.’* Ayeen Akbery, iii. 256. 
P. Tiessenthaler describes the various objects 
of veneration at Allahabad, which are still vi- 
sited with great devotion by an immense 
number of pilgrims; Bernouilli. tom. i. 224. 
From all these circumstances, we may con- 
clude it to be a place of great antiquity, and 
in the same situation with the Paiibothra of 
antiquity. 

Major Rennel has been induced to place 
Paiibothra on the same site with Patna, chief- 
ly by two considerations. — 1. From having 
learned that on or near the site of Patna 
stood anciently a very large city named Patel - 
jrnther or Patalip}mtra, w hich nearly resem- 
bles the ancient name of Paiibothra. Although 
there is not now a confluence of two rivers 
at Patna, he was informed that the junction 
of the Soane with the Ganges, now twenty- 
two miles above Patna, was formerly under 
the walls of that city. The rivers of India 
sometimes change their course in a singular 
manner, and he produces some remarkable 
instances of it. But even should it be allow- 
ed, that the accounts which the natives give 
of tbit variation in the course of the Soane 
were perfectly accurate, I question whether 


Arrian’s description of the magnitude of the 
Erranaboas be applicable to that river, cer- 
tainly not so justly as to the Jumna . — % 

He seems to have been influenced, in some de- 
gree, by Pliny’B Itinerary or table of distances 
from Taxila (the modern Attock) to the mouth 
of the Ganges; Nat. Hist. lib. vi, c. 17. 
But the distances in that Itinerary are mark- 
ed so inaccurately, and in some instances are 
so palpably erroneous, that one cannot found 
upon them with much security. According 
to it, Paiibothra is situated four hundred and 
twenty- five miles below the confluence of the 
Jumna and Ganges. The actual distance, 
however, between Allahabad and Patna, is 
not more than two hundred British miles. A \ 
disagreement so considerable cannot be ac- | 
counted for, without supposing some extra- I 
ordinary error in the Itinerary, or that the 
point of conflux of the Jumna with the Gan- 
ges has undergone a change. For the for- 
mer of these suppositions there is no authori- 
ty (as far as I know) from any manuscript, 
or for tlie latter from any tradition. Major | 
Rennell has produced the reasons which led j 
him to suppose the site of Paiibothra to be i 
the same with that of Patna ; Memoirs, p. 49 t 
— 54. Some of the objections which might be j 
made to this supposition he has foreseen, and I 
endeavoured to obviate ; and, after all that I j 
have added to them, I shall not be surprised, i 
if, in a geographical discussion, my readers I 
are disposed to prefer his decision to mine. | 


Note XV. Sect. I. p. 1 6. , 

I do not mention a short inroad into India I 
by Antioclius the Great, about one hundred ! 
and ninety-seven years posterior to the inva- I 
sion of his ancestor Seleucus. We know no- ! 
tiling more of this transaction, than that the 
Syrian monarch, after finishing the war he 
carried on against the two revolted provinces j 
of Parthia and Bactria, entered India, and ■ 
concluding a peace with Sopliagasenus, a ! 
King of the country, received from him a 
number of elephants and a sum of money ; 
Polyb. lib. x. p. 597, See. lib. xi. p. 651, edit- 
Cassaub. Justin, lib. xv. c. 4. Bayer’* 
llist. llcgti. Gracor. Bactr. p. 69, &c. 


Note XVI. Sect. I. p* 16. 

A fact cursorily related by Si 
which has escaped the inquisii 
M. de Guignes, coincides, 
the narrative of the Ch 
firms it. The Greeks, 
of Bactria by tribes or 
mades, who came fi 
the Jaxartes, and are] 

Asij, Parsiani, Tachi 
lib. 2H. p. 779, A. 
cients were nations i 
sisted entirely, or alm< 
without agriculture* 


deprived 
^Scythian No- 

pmades of the an- 

Aeer*.Nto. 

as shepherds. 
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Note XVII. Sect. I. p. 17. 

A* the distance of Arsinoe, the modern 
Sues, from the Nile, is considerably less than 
that between Berenice and Coptos, it was by this 
route that all the commodities imported into the 
Arabian Gulf might have been conveyed with 
most expedition and least expense into Egypt 
But the navigation of the Arabian Gulf, 
which, even in the present improved state of 
nautical science, is slow and difficult, was in 
ancient times considered by the nations around 
it to be so extremely perilous, that it led them 
to give such names to several of its promon- 
tories, bays, and harbours, as convey a strik- 
ing idea of the impression which the dread of 
this danger had made upon their imagination. 
The entry into the Gulf they called BabeU 
mandeb , the gale or port of affliction. To a 
harbour not far distant, they gave the name of 
Mete* i. e. Death. A headland adjacent they 
called Gardefan , the Cape of Burial. Other 
denominations of similar import are mention- 
ed by the author to whom I am indebted for 
this information. Bruce’s Travels, vol. i. p. 
442, Ac. It is not surprising, then, that the 
staple of Indian trade should have been trans- 
ferred from the northern extremity of the A- 
rabian Gulf to Berenice, as by this change a 
dangerous navigation was greatly shortened. 
This seems to have been the chief reason that 
induced Ptolemy to establish the port of com- 
munication with India at Berenice, as there 
were other harbours on the Arabian Gulf 
which were considerably nearer than it to the 
Nile. At a later period, after the ruin of 
Coptos by the Emperor Dioclesian, we are 
informed by Abulfeda, Descript. Egypt, e- 
dit. Michaelis, p. 77, that Indian commodi- 
ties were conveyed from the Red Sea to the 
Nile, by the shortest route, vis. from Cosseir, 
probably the Philoteras Portus of Ptolemy, 
to Cous, the Vicus Apollinis, a journey of 
four days. The same account of the dis- 
tance was given by the natives to Dr. Po- 
cocke. Travels, vol. i. p. 87. In conse- 
quence of this, Cous, from a small village, 
became the city in Upper Egypt next in mag- 
nitude to Fostat, or Old Cairo. In process 
of time, from causes which I cannot explain, 
the trade from the Red Sea by Cosseir re- 
moved to Kene, farther down the river than 
Cous, Abulf. p. 13, 77. D’Anville, Egyp- 
te, 196-200. In modern times, all the com- 
modities of India, imported into Egypt, are 
either brought by sea from Gidda to Suez, 
and thence carried on camels to Cairo, or are 
conveyed by land-carnage by the caravan re- 
turning from the pilgrimage to Mecca. Nie- 
buhr Voyage, tom. i. p. 224. Volney, i. ] 88, 
Ac. This, as far as I have been able to trace 
It, is a complete account of all the different 
routes by which the productions of the east 
have been conveyed to the Nile, from the first 
opening of that communication. It is singu- 
lar that P, Sigard, Mem. dee 'Missions dans 


le Levant, tom. ii. p. 157, and some other 
respectable writers, should suppose Cosseir to 
be the Berenice founded by Ptolemy, al- 
though Ptolemy has laid down ita latitude at 
23° 5<y, and Strabo has described it as near- 
ly under the same parallel with that of Sye- 
n6, lib. ii. p. 195, D. In consequence of 
this mistake, Pliny's computation of the dis* 
tance between Berenice and Coptos, at two 
hundred and fifty -eight miles, has been deem- 
ed erroneous. Pococke, p. 87. But as Pliny 
not only mentions the total distance, but names 
the different stations in the journey, and spe- 
cifies the number of miles between each ; and 
as the Itinerary of Antonius coincides exact- 
ly with his account, D’Anville Egypte, p. 21, 
there is no reason to call in question the ac- 
curacy of it. 

Note XVIII. Sect. I. p. 17 
Major Rennell is of opinion “ that, under 
the Ptolemies, the Egyptians extended their 
navigation to the extreme point of the Indian 
continent, and even sailed up the Ganges to 
Palibothra," on the same site (according to 
him) with the modern Patna. Introd. p. 
xxxvi. But had it been usual to sail up the 
Ganges as high as Patna, the interior pans 
of India must have been better known to the 
ancients than they ever were, and they would 
not have continued to derive their informa- 
tion concerning them from Megasthenes a- 
lone. Strabo begins his description of India 
in a very remarkable manner. He requests 
his readers to peruse with indulgence the ac- 
count which he gives of it, as it was a coun- 
try very remote, and few persons had vi- 
sited it ; and of these, many having seen only 
a small part of the country, related things 
either from hearsay, or, at the best, what 
they had hastily remarked while they passed 
through it in the course of military service, 
or on a journey. Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1005, 
B. He takes nctice that few of the traders 
from the Arabian Gulf ever reached the 
Ganges. Ibid. 1006, C. He asserts, that 
the Ganges enters the sea by one mouth, 
ibid. 1011, C ; an error into which he could 
not have fallen if the navigation of that river 
had been common in his time. He mentions 
indeed the sailing up the Ganges, ibid. 1010, 
but it is cursorily in a single sentence ; where- 
as, if such a considerable inland voyage of 
above four hundred miles, through a popu- 
lous and rich country, had been customary, 
or even if it had ever been performed by the 
Roman, or Greek, or Egyptian traders, it 
must have merited a particular description, 
and must have been mentioned by Pliny and 
other writers, as there was nothing similar to 
it in the practice of navigation among the an- 
cients. It is observed by Arrian (or who- 
ever is the author of the Periplus Maria 
Erythrwi), that, previous to the discovery of 
a new route to Indie, which shall be men- 
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tloned afterwards, the commerce with that Eastern Ocean which surrounds India ; lib. 
country was carried on in small vessels which vii. c. 16. In another place he asserts, that 
sailed round every, bay p. 32. Ap. Huds, 1 there was a communication between the Cas- 
Geogr. Min. Vessels of such light construe- 1 pian and the Eastern Ocean, lib. v. c. 26* 
tion, and which followed this mode of sailing, 1 These errors appear more extraordinary, as a 
were ill fitted for a voyage so distant as that just description had been given of the Cas- 
round Cape Comorin, and up the Bay of pian by Herodotus, near five hundred years 
Bengal, to Patna. It is not itnprobable, that , before the age of Strabo. “ The Caspian 
the merchants, whom Strabo mentions as hav- (says he) is a sea by itself unconnected with 
ing reached the Ganges, may have travelled any other. Its length is as much as a vessel 
thither by land, either from the countries to- with oars can sail in fifteen days ; its greatest 
wards the mouth of the Indus, or from some breadth as much as it can sail in eight days 
part of the Malabar coast, and that the navi* lib. i. c. 203. Aristotle describes it in the 
gation up the Ganges, of which he casually same manner, and, with his usual precision, 
takes notice, was performed by the natives in contends that it ought to be called a great 
vessels of the country. This opinion derives lake, not a sea ; Meteorolog. lib ii. Diodo- 
■ome confirmation from his remarks upon the rus Siculus concurs with them in opinion, 
bad structure of the vessels which frequented vol. ii. lib. xviii. p. 261. None of those au- 
that part of the Indian ocean. From his de- thors determine whether the greatest length 
scription of them, p. 1012, C. it is evident of the Caspian was from north to south, or 
that they were vessels of the country. from east to west. In the ancient maps which 

illustrate the geography of Ptolemy, it is de- 
Note XIX. Sect. I. p. 18. lineated, as if its greatest length extended 

The erroneous ideas of many intelligent from east to west. In modern times the first 
writers of antiquity with respect to the Cas- information concerning the true form of the 
pian Sea, though well known to every man of Caspian which the people of Europe received, 
letters, are so remarkable, and afford such a was given by Anthony Jenkinson, an Eng- 
striking example of the imperfection of their lish merchant, who with a caravan from 
geographical knowledge, that a more full ac- Russia travelled along a considerable part 
count of them may not only be acceptable to of its coast in the year 1358; Hakluyt Col- 
some of my readers, but in endeavouring to lect. vol. i. p. 334. The accuracy of Jen- 
trace the various routes by which the commo- kinson's description was confirmed by an ac- 
dities of the East were conveyed to the nations tual survey of that sea made by order of Peter 
i of Europe, it becomes necessary to enter into the Great, a. D. 1718; and it is now as- 
some detail concerning their various send- certained, not only that the Caspian is uncon- 
ments with respect to this matter — 1. Accord- nected with any other sea, but that its length 
ing to Strabo, the Caspian is a bay that com- from north to south is considerably more 
municates with the great Northern Ocean, than its greatest breadth from east to west, 
from which it issues at first by a narrow The length of the Caspian from north to south 
strait, and then expands into a sea extending is about six hundred and eighty miles, and in 
in breadth five hundred stadia, lib. xi. p. 773, no part more than two hundred and sixty 
A. With him Pomponius Mela agrees, and miles in breadth from east to west. Coxe*s 
describes the strait by which the Caspian is Travels, vol. ii. p. 257. The proportional dif- 
connected with the ocean, as of considerable ference of its length and breadth accords near- 
length, and so narrow that it had the appear- ly with that mentioned by Herodotus. From 
ance of a river, lib. iii. c. 5. edit. Pliny this detail, however, we learn how the ill- 
likewise gives a similar description of it ; founded ideas concerning it, which were ge- 
Nat Hist. lib. vi. c. 13. In the age of Jus- nerally adopted, gave rise to various wild 
tinlan, this opinion concerning the communi- schemes of conveying Indian commodities to 
cation of the Caspian Sea with the ocean Europe by means of its supposed communica- 
was still prevalent ; Cosm. Indicopi. Topog. tion with the Euxine Sea, or with tbe North- 
Christ lib. ii. p. 138, C.— 2. Some early ern Ocean. It is an additional proof of the 
writers, by a mistake still more singular, have attention of Alexander the Great to every 
supposed the Caspian Sea to be connected thing conducive to the improvement of com- 
with the Euxine. Quintus Curtius, whose merce, that a abort time before bis death he 
ignorance of geography U notorious, has a- gave directions to fit out a squadron in the 
dopted this error, lib. vii. c. 7, edit.— 3. Ar- Caspian, in order to survey that sea, and to 
rian, though a much more judicious writer, discover whether it was connected either with 
and who, by residing for some time in the the Euxine or Indian Ocean. Arrian, lib. 
Roman province of Cappadocia, of which he vii. c. 16. 
was governor, might have obtained more ac- 
curate information, declares in one place the NOTE XX. Sect. 1. p. 20. 

origin of the Caspian Sea to be still un- From this curious detail, we learn bow im- 

known; and it is doubtful whether it was perfect ancient navigation was, even in its 

connected with the Euxine, or with the great most improved state. The voyage from Bere- 
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nice to Ocelis could not have taken thirty 
days, if any other course had been held than 
that of servilely following the windings of the 
coast. The voyage from Ocelis to Musiris 
would be (according to Major Rennell) fif- 
teen days run for an European ship in the 
modern style of navigation, being about se- 
venteen hundred and fifty marine miles, on a 
straight course ; Introd, p. xxxvii. It is re- 
markable, that though the Periplus Maris 
Erytbrsei was written after the voyage of 
Hippalus, the chief object of the author of it 
is to describe tbe ancient course along the 
coasts of Arabia and Persia to the mouth of 
the Indus, and from thence down the western 
shore of the continent to Musiris. I can ac- 
count for this only by supposing, that from 
the unwillingness of mankind to abandon old 
habits, the greater part of the traders from 
Berenice still continued to follow that route 
to which they were accustomed. To go from 
Alexandria to Musiris, required (according 
to Pliny) ninety-four days. In the year 
1788, the Boddam, a ship belonging to the 
English East-India Company, of a thousand 
tons burden, took only fourteen days more to 
complete her voyage from Portsmouth to 
Madras. Such are the improvements which 
have been made in navigation. 

Note XXI. Sect. II. p. 21. 

It was the opinion of Plato, that in a well 
regulated commonwealth the citizens should 
not engage in commerce, nor the state aim at 
obtaining maritime power. Commerce, he 
contends, would corrupt the purity of their 
morals, and by entering into the sea-service, 
they would be accustomed to find pretexts for 
ustifying conduct so inconsistent with what 
was manly and becoming, as would gradually 
relax the strictness of military discipline. It 
had been better for the Athenians, lie asserts, 
to have continued to send annually the sons 
of seven ot their principal citizens to be de- 
voured by the Minotaur, than to have chang- 
ed their ancient manners, and to have become 
a maritime pow-er. In that perfect republic, 
of which he delineates the form, he ordains 
that the capital should be situated at least ten 
miles from the sea ; De Legibus, lib. iv. ab 
inito. These ideas of Plato were adopted by 
other philosophers. Aristotle enters into a 
formal discussion of the question, Whether a 
state rightly constituted should be commercial 
or not ? and though abundantly disposed to 
espouse sentiments opposite to those of Plato, 
he does not venture to decide explicitly with 
respect to it ; De ltepub. lib. vii. c. 6. In 
ages when such opinions prevail, little infor- 
mation concerning commerce can be expected. 

Note XXII. Sect. II. p. 22. 

Pliny, lib. ix c.. 35. Principium ergo 
culmenque omnium rerum praeiij Margarine 
tenent. In lib. xxxvii. c. 4. he affirms, Max- 
imum in rebus bumanis preetium, non solum 


inter gemmae, habet A dam as. These two 
passages stand in such direct contradiction to 
one another, that it is impossible to reconcile 
them, or to determine which is the most con- 
forrnable to truth. I have adhered to tbe for- 
mer, because we have many instances of the 
exorbitant price of pearls, but none, as far as I 
know, of diamonds having been purchased at 
a rate so high. In this opinion I am con- 
firmed by a passage in Pliny, lib. xix. c. 1. 
Having mentioned tbe exorbitant price of As- 
bestos, he says, “ aequat preetia excellentium 
Margaritarum j” which implies, that be con- 
sidered pearls to be of higher price than any 
other commodity. 

Note XXIII. Sect. II. p. 22. 

Pliny has devoted two entire books of his 
Natural History, lib. xii. and xiii. to the enu- 
meration and description of the spices, aro- 
matics, ointments, and perfumes, the use of 
which luxury had introduced among his coun- 
trymen. As many of these were the produc- 
tions of India, or of the countries beyond it, 
and as the trade w ith the East was carried on 
to a great extent in the age of Pliny, we may 
form some idea of the immense demand for 
them, from the high price at which they con- 
tinued to be sold in Rome. To compare the 
prices of the same commodities in ancient 
Rome, with those now paid in our ow n coun- 
try, is not a gratification of curiosity merely, 
hut affords a standard by which we may esti- 
mate the different degree of success with 
which the Indian trade has been conducted in 
ancient and modern times. Muny remarkable 
passages in ancient authors, concerning the 
extravagant price of precious stones and pearls 
among the Romans, as well as the genera] use 
of them by persons of all ranks, are collected 
by Meursius de Lux. Romanorum, cap. 5; 
and by Stanislaus Robierzyckius, in bis trea- 
tise on the same subject, lib. ii. c. 1. The 
English reader will receive sufficient infor- 
mation from Dr. Arbuthnot, in his valuable 
Tables of ancient coins, weights, and mea- 
sures, p. 172, &c. 

Note XXIV. Sect. II. p. 22. 

M. Mahudel, in a memoir read in the A- 
cademy of Inscriptions of Belles Lett res in 
the year 1719, has collected the various opi- 
nions of the ancients concerning the nature 
and origin of silk, which tend all to prove 
their ignorance with regard to it. Since the 
publication of M. Mahudel’s memoir, P. du 
Halde has described a species of silk, of 
which I believe he communicated the first 
notice to the moderns. “ This is produced 
by small insects nearly resembling snails. 
They do not form cocoons either round or o~ 
val like the silk-worm, but spin very long 
threads, w hich fasten themselves to trees and 
bushes as they are driven by the wind. These 
are gathered and wrought into silk #tufts» 
coarser than those produced by domestic silk 


J 
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worms. The insects which produce this 
coarse ailk are wild.” Description de PEm. 
pire de la Chine, tom. ii. folio, p. 207. This 
nearly resembles Virgil’s description, 

VeUeraque ut foliis depectant tenuia Seres. 

Geobo. II. 212. 


to pay no attention to what is out of the eatth • 
nor will tnen, engaged in conducting the af- 
fairs of that part of the earth which is inha- 
bited, deem the distinctions and divisions of 
Hipparchus worthy of notice.** Lib. ii. 194, 
C. 


An attentive reader of Virgil will find, that, 
besides all the other qualities of a great des- 
criptive poet, he possessed an extensive know- 
ledge of natural history. The nature and 
productions of the wild silk -worms are illus- 
trated at greater length in the large collection 
of Memoires concernantPIiistoire, les Scien- 
ces, les Arts, &c. des Chinois, tom. ii. p. 575, 
dec. ; and by Pere de Mailla, in his voluminous 
History of China, tom. xiii. p. 434. It is a 
singular circumstance in the history of silk, 
that, on account of its being an excretion of 
a worm, the Mahomedans consider it as an 
! unclean dress ; and it has been decided, with 

| the unanimous assent of all the doctors, that 

j a person wearing a garment made entirely of 
I silk, cannot lawfully offer up the daily pray- 
| ers enjoined by the Koran. Herbel. Bibliorh. 

I Orient, artic. Ilarir, 
l 

j Note XXV. Sect. II. p. 23. 

! If the use of the cotton manufactures of In- 
| dia bad been common among the Romans, 

J the various kinds of them w'ould have been e- 
1 numerated in the Law de Publicanis ct Vec- 
i tigalibus, in the same manner as the different 
kinds of spices and precious stones. Such a 
specification would have been equally neces- 
j sary for the direction both of the merchant 
| and of the tax-gatherer. 

Note XXVI. Sect. II. p. 23. 

This part of Arrian’s Periplus has b*. en ex- 
amined with great accuracy and leurning by 
Lieutenant Wilford; and from his investiga- 
tion it i& evident, that the Plithana of Arrian 
is the modern Pultanah, on the southern 
bank of the river Godavery, two hundred and 
seventeen British miles south from Baroach ; 
that the position of Tagara is the same with 
that of the modern Dowlatabad, and the high 
grounds across which the goods were convey- 
ed to Baroach, are the Ballagaut mountains. 
The bearings and distances of these different 
places, as specified by Arrian, afford an addi. 
tional proof (were that necessary) of the ex- 
act information which he had received con- 
cerning this district of India; Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol. i. p. 369, Ac. 

Note XXVII. Sect II. p. 25. 

Strabo acknowledges his neglect of the im- 
provements in geography which Hipparchus 
bad deduced from astronomical observations, 
and justifies it by one of those logical subtle- 
ties which the ancients were apt to introduce 
into all their writings. “ A geographer,” 
•ays he, (<’. e. a describer of the earth), is 


Note XXVIII. Sect II. p. 25. 

What an high opinion the ancients had of 
Ptolemy we learn from Agathemerus, who 
flourished not long after him. “ Ptolemy,*’ | 
says he, u who reduced geography into a re- 
gular system, treats of every thing relating to 
it, not carelessly, or merely according to ideas 
of his own, but attending to what had been 
delivered by more ancient authors, he adopt- 
ed from them whatever he found consonant 
to truth.” Epitome Geogr. lib. i. c. 6. edit. 
Hudson. From the same admiration of his 
work, Agathodsemon, an artist of Alexandria, 
prepared a series of maps for the illustration 
of it, in which the position of all the places 
mentioned by Ptolemy, with their longitude 
and latitude, is laid down precisely according 
to his ideas. Fabric. Biblioth. Graaec. iii. 
412. 

Note XXIX. Sect. II. p. 25. 

As these public Surveys and Itineraries 
furnished the ancient geographers with the 
best information concerning the position and 
distances of many places, it may be proper to 
point out the manner in which they were 
completed by the Romans. The idea of 4 
general survey of the whole empire was first 
formed by Julius Csesar, and having been 
begun by him under authority of a decree of 
the senate, was finished by Augustus. As 
Rome was still far inferior to Greece in sci- 
ence, the execution of this great undertaking 
was committed to three Greeks, men of great 
abilities, and skilled in every part of philoso- 
phy. The survey of the eastern division of ! 
the empire was fiuisbed by Zenodoxus in 1 
fourteen years five months and nine days, j 
That of the northern division was finished by 
Theodorus in twenty years eight months and 
ten days. The southern division was finish- 
ed in twenty- five years one month and ten 
days, A£thtci Cosmogiaphia apud Geogra- ! 
phos, editos u Hen. Stephano, 1577, p. 107. , 
This undertaking wa9 worthy of those illus- 
trious persons who planned it, and suited to 1 
the magnificence of a great people. Besides ; 
this general survey, every new war produced j 
a new delineation and measurement of the I 
countries which were the seat of it. We may I 
conclude from Vegetius, Instit. Rei Milita- 
ry, lib. iii. c. 6, that every governor of a Ro- 
man province was furnished with a descrip- 
tion of it; in which were specified the dis- 
tances of places in miles, the nature of the 
roads, the bye-roads, the short cuts, the moun- 
tains, the rivers, Ac. ; all theae, says he, were 
not only described in words, but were deli- 
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ptated Id a map, that, in deliberating con- 
cerning his military movements, the eyes of 
a general might aid the decisions of his mind. 

Note XXX. Sect. II. p. 25. 

The consequence of this mistake is remark- 
able. Ptolemy, lib. vii. c. i. computes the 
latitude of Barygaza, or Baroach, to be 17° 
20' ; and that of Cory, or Cape Comorin, to 
be 18° 20 / f which is the difference of four de- 
grees precisely; whereas the real difference 
between these two places is nearly fourteen 
degrees. 

Note XXXI. Skpt. II. p. 25. 
llamusio, the publisher of the most ancient 
and perhaps the most valuable Collection of 
Voyages, is the first person, as far as I know, 
who takes notice of this strange error of Pto- 
lemy; Viaggi, vol. i. p. 181. He justly ob- 
serves, that the author of the circumnaviga- 
! tion of the Erythrsen Sea had been more ac- 
curate, and had described the peninsula of 
India as extending from north to south ; 
Peripl. p. 24, 29. 

| Note XXXII. Sect. II. p. 26. 

This error of Ptolemy justly merits the 
! name of enormous, which I have given to it ; 

and it will appear more surprising when we 
; recollect, that he must have been acquainted, 
not only with what Herodotus relates concern- 
ing the circumnavigation of Africa by order 
; of one of the Egyptian Kings, lib. iv. c. 4. 
! but with the opinion of Eratosthenes, who 
{ held that the great extent of the Atlantic 
: ocean was the only thing which prevented a 
i communication between Europe and India 
by sea ; Strab. Geogr. lib. i. p. 113, A. This 
' error, however, must not be imputed wholly 
| to Ptolemy. Hipparchus, whom we may 
| consider as his guide, had taught that the 
! earth is not surrounded by one continuous 
ocean, but that it is separated by different 
j isthmuses, which divide it into several large 
basons; Strabo, lib. i. p. 11, B. Ptolemy, 
| having adopted this opinion, was induced to 
i maintain that an unknown country extended 
j from Cattigara to Prassutn, on the south-east 
j coast of Africa ; Geogr. lib. vii. c. S and 5. 
r As Ptolemy*s system of geography was uni- 
versally received, this error spread along with 
it. In conformity to it the Arabian geogra- 
pher Edrissi, who wrote in the twelfth cen- 
tury, taught that a continued tract of land 
stretched eastward from Sofala on the Afri- 
can coast, until it united with some part of 
the Indian continent; D'Anville, Antiq. p. 
187. Annexed to the first volume of Gesta 
Dei per Francos, there is an ancient and very 
rode map of the habitable globe, delineated 
according to this idea of Ptolemy. M. Got- 
tellin, in his map entitled Ptolemaei Systems 
Geogrsphicum, has exhibited this imaginiry 
tract of land which Ptolemy supposes to have 


connected Africa with Asia ; Geographic des 
Grecs analyse. 

Note XXXIII. Sect. II. p. 26. 

In this part of the Disquisition, as well as 
in the map prepared for illustrating it, the 
geographical ideas of M. D’Anville, to which 
Major Rennell has given the sanction of his 
approbation, Introd. p. xxxix. have been ge- 
nerally adopted. But M. Gossellin has late- 
ly published “ The Geography of the Greeks 
analised ; or, the Systems of Eratosthenes, 
Strabo, and Ptolemy, compared with each o- 
ther, and with the Knowledge which the Mo- 
derns have acquired ; M a learned and ingeni- 
ous work, in which he differs from bis coun- 
tryman with respect to many of his determi- 
nations. According to M. Gossellin. the 
Magnum Promontorium, which M. D’An- 
ville concludes to be Cape Romania, at the 
southern extremity of the peninsula of Ma- 
lacca, is the point of Bragu, at the mouth of 
the great river Av a; near to which he placet 
Zaba, supposed by M. D'Anville, and by 
Barros, Decad. ii. Jiv. vi. c. 1. to be situated 
on the Strait of Sincapura or Malacca. The 
Magnus Sinus of Ptolemy he holds to be the 
same with the Gulf of Martaban, not the 
Gulf of Siam, according to M. D’Anville’* 
decision. The position of Cattigara, as he 
endeavours to prove, corresponds to that of 
Mergui, a considerable port on the west coast 
of the kingdom of Siam, and that Thinae, or 
Sin« Metropolis, which M. D’Anville re- 
moves as far as Sin-hoa, in the kingdom of 
Cochin China, is situated on the same river 
with Mergui, and now bears the name of Ta- 
naserim. The Ibadij Insula of Ptolemy, 
which M. D’Anville determines to be Suma- 
tra, he contends is one of that cluster of small 
isles which lie off this part of the coast of Si- 
am ; p. 137-148. According to M. Gossel- 
lin’s system, the ancients never sailed through 
the Straits of Malacca, had no knowledge of 
the island of Sumatra, and were altogether 
unacquainted with the Eastern ocean. If to 
any of my readers these opinions appear to 
be well founded, the navigation and com- 
merce of the ancients In India must be cir- 
cumscribed within limits still more confined 
than those which I have allotted to them. 
From the Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. 7, we 
learn that Cbeen was an ancient name of the 
kingdom of Pegu; as that country borders 
upon Ava, where M. Gossellin places the 
Great Promontory, this near resemblance of 
names may appear, perhaps, to confirm hit 
opinion that Sins Metropolis was situated on 
this coast, and not bo far east as M. D'An- 
ville has placed it. 

As Ptolemy's geography of this eastern di- 
vision of Asia Is more erroneous, obscure, 
and contradictory, than any other part of hie 
I work, and as all the manuscripts of it, both 
; Greek and Latin, are remarkably Incorrect In 
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the two chapters which contain the descrip- 
tion of the countries beyond the Ganges, M. 
D'Anville, in his Memoir concerning the li- 
mits of the world known to the ancients be- 
yond the Ganges, has admitted into it n 
larger portion of conjecture than we find in 
the other researches of that cautious geogra- 
pher. He likewise builds more than usual 
upon the resemblances between the ancient 
and modern names of places, though at all 
times he discovers a propensity, perhaps too 
great, to trace these, and to rest upon them. 
These resemblances are often, indeed, very 
striking, and have led him to many happy 
discoveries. But in perusing his works, it is 
impossible, I should think, not to perceive 
that some which he mentions are far-fetched 
and fanciful. Whenever I follow him, I have 
adopted only such conclusions as seem to be 
established with his accustomed accuracy. 

Note XXXIV. Sect. II. p. 29 . 

The Author of the Circumnavigation of 
the Erythrcean Sea has marked the distances 
of many of the places which he mentions 
with such accuracy, as renders it a nearer ap- 
proach than what is to be found in any wri- 
ter of antiquity, to a complete survey of the 
coast from Myos-hormus, on the west side of 
| the Arabian Gulf, along the shores of Ethio- 
j pia, Arabia, Persia, and Caramania, to the 
mouth of the Indus, and thence down the 
west coast of the Indian Peninsula to Musi- 
ris and Barace. This adds to the value of 
tliis short treatise, which, in every other re- 
spect, possesses great merit It may be con- 
sidered as a remarkable proof of the extent 
and accuracy of this author's intelligence 
concerning India, that he is the only ancient 
writer who appears in any degree to have 
been acquainted with the great division of 
the country, which still subsists, viz. Indos- 
tan Proper, comprehending the northern pro- 
vinces of the Peninsula, and the Deccan, com- 
prehending the southern provinces. “ From 
Barygaxa (says he) the continent stretches to 
the south ; hence that district is called Dach- 
inabades, for, in the language of the country, 
the south is called Dachanos Peripl. p. 29. 
As the Greeks and Romans, when they a- 
dopt any foreign name, always gave it a ter- 
mination peculiar to their own language, 
which the grammatical structure of both 
tongues rendered in some degree necessary, 
't is evident that Dachanos is the same with 
Deccan, which word has still the same signi- 
fication, and is still the name of that division 
of the Peninsula. The northern limit of the 
Deccan at present is the river Narbudda, where 
our author likewise fixes it. Peripl. ibid. 

Nora XXXV. Sect. II. p. 90. 

Though, in deducing the latitudes of places 
from observations of the sun or stars, the 
ancient astronomers neglected several correc- 
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tions which ought to have been applied, their 
results were somedmes exact to a few mi- 
nutes, but at other times they appear to have 
been erroneous to the extent of two or even 
three degrees, and may perhaps be reckoned, 
one with another, to have come within half a 
degree of the truth. This part of the ancient 
geography would therefore have been tolerably 
accurate, if there had been a sufficient num- 
ber of such determinations. These, however, 
were far from being numerous, and appear to 
have been confined to some of the more re- 
markable places in the countries which sur- 
round the Mediterranean Sea. 

When from want of more accurate observa- 
tions, the latitude was inferred from the length 
of the longest or shortest day, no great degree 
of precision was, in any case, to be expected, 
and least of all in the vicinity of the Equator. 
An error of a quarter of an hour, which, with- 
out some mode of measuring time more ac- 
curate than ancient observers could employ, 
was not easily avoided, might produce, in 
such situations, an error of four degrees in 
the determination of the latitude. 

With respect to places in the torrid zone, 
there was another resource for determining 
the latitude. This was by observing the time 
of the year when the sun was verticle to any 
place, or when bodies that stood perpendicu- 
lar to the horizon had no shadow at noon- 
day ; the sun's distance from the Equator at 
that time, which was known from the princi- 
ples of astronomy, was equal to the latitude 
of the place. We have instances of the ap- 
plication of this method in the determination 
of the parallels of Syene and Meroe. The ac- 
curacy which this method would admit of 
seems to be limited to about half a degree, 
and this only on the supposition that the ob- 
server was stationary; for if he was travel- 
ling from one place to another, and had not 
an opportunity of correcting the observation 
of one day by that of the day following, he 
was likely to deviate much more considerably 
from the truth. 

With respect to the longitude of places, as 
eclipses of the moon are not frequent, and 
could seldom be of use for determining it, 
and only when there were astronomers to ob- 
serve them with accuracy, they may be left 
out of the account altogether when we are 
examining the geography of remote countries. 
The differences of the meridians of places 
were therefore anciently ascertained entirely 
by the bearings and distances of one place 
from another, and of consequence all the er- 
rors of reckonings, surveys, and intineraries, 
fell chiefly upon the longitude, in the same 
manner as happens at present in a ship which 
has no method of determining its longitude, 
but by comparing the dead-reckoning with 
the observations of the latitude ; though with 
this difference, that the errors to which the 
most skilful of the ancient navigators was 
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liable, were far greater than what the most 
ignorant shipmaster of modern times, provid- 
ed with a compass, can well commit. The 
length of the Mediterranean, measured, in de- 
grees of longitude, from the Pillars of Hercu- 
les to the Bay of Issus, is less than forty de- 
grees ; but in Ptolemy’s maps it is more than 
sixty, and, in general, its longitudes, counting 
from the meridian of Alexandria, especially 
toward the East, are erroneous nearly in the 
same proportion. It appears indeed, that in 
remote seas, the coasts were often delineat- 
ed from an imperfect account of the distances 
sailed, without the least knowledge of the 
bearings or direction of the ship’s course. 
Ptolemy, it is true, used to make an allowance 
of about one-third for the winding of a ship’s 
course; Geogr. lib. i. c. 12; but it is plain, 
that the application of this general rule could 
seldom lead to an accurate conclusion. Of 
this there is a striking instance in the form 
which that geographer has given to the Penin- 
sula of India. From the Barygazenum Pro- 
montorium to the place marked Locus unde 
solvunt in Chrysen navigantes, that is, from 
Surat on the Malabar coast, to about Narsa- 
pour on the Coromandel coast, the distance 
measured along the sea-shore is nearly the 
same with what it is in reality ; that is, about 
five hundred and twenty leagues. But the 
mistake in the direction is astonishing, for the 
Malabar and Coromandel coasts, instead of 
stretching to the south, and intersecting one an- 
other at Cape Comorin, in a very acute angle, 
are extended by Ptolemy almost in the same 
straight line from west to east, declining a 
little to the south. This coast is, at the same 
time, marked with several bays and Promon- 
tories, nearly resembling, in their position, 
those which actually exist on it. All these cir- 
cumstances compared together, point out very 
clearly what were the materials from which 
the ancient map of India was composed. 
The ships which had visited the coast of that 
country, had kept an account of the time 
which they took to sail from one place to an- 
other, and had marked, as they stood along 
shore, on what hand the land lay, when they 
shaped their course across a bay or doubled 
a promontory. This imperfect journal, with 
an inaccurate account, perhaps, of the latitude 
of one or two places, was probably all the in- 
formation concerning the coast of India which 
Ptolemy was able to procure. That he should 
have been able to procure no better informa- 
tion from merchants who sailed with no par- 
ticular view of exploring the coast, will not 
appear wonderful, if we consider that even 
the celebrated Perlplus of Hanno would not 
enable a geographer to lay down the coast of 
Africa with more precision than Ptolemy has 
delineated that of India* 

Not* XXXVI. Sect. II. p. 32. 

The introduction of the silk-worm into, 


Europe, and the effects which this produced, 
came under the view of Mr. Gibbon, in writ- 
ing the History of the Emperor Justinian, 
and though it was an incident of subordinate 
importance only, amidst the multiplicity of 
great transactions which must have occupied 
his attention, he has examined this event w'ith 
an accuracy, and related it with a precision, 
which would have done honour to an author 
who had no higher object of research ; vol. 
iv. p. 71, Ac. Nor is it here only that I am 
called upon to ascribe to him tin's merit. 
The subject of my inquiries has led me se- 
veral times upon ground which he had gone 
over, and I have uniformly received informa- 
tion from the industry and discernment with 
which he has surveyed it. 

Note XXXVII. Sect III. p. S3. 

This voyage, together with the observa- 
tions of Abu Zeid al Hasan of Siraf, was pub- 
lished by M. Renaudot, A. D. 1718, under 
the title of “ Anciennes Relations des Indes, 
et de la Chine, de deux Voyageurs Mahome- 
tans, qui y allerent dans le Neuvieme Siecle, 
traduites de Arabe, avec des remarques sur 
Jes principaux endroits de ces Relations.” 
As M. Renaudot, in bis remarks, represents 
the literature and police of the Chinese in 
colours very different from those of the splen- 
did descriptions which a blind admiration had 
prompted the Jesuits to publish, two aealous 
missionaries have called in question the au- 
thenticity of these relations, and have asserted 
that the authors of them had never been in 
China. P. Premare Lcttr. edifiantes et cur- 
rieuses, tom. xix. p. 420, &c. P. Parennin, 
ibid. tom. xxi. p. 158, Ac. Some doubts con- 
cerning their authenticity were entertained 
likewise by several learned men in England, 
on account of M. Renaudot’s having given no 
notice of the manuscript which he translated, 
but that he found it in the library of M. le 
Comte de Seignelay. As no person had seen 
the manuscript since that time, the doubts in- 
creased, and M. Renaudot was charged with 
the crime of imposing upon the public. But 
the Colbert manuscripts having been deposit- 
ed in the King’s Library, as (fortunately for 
literature) most private collections are in 
France, M. de Guignes, after a long search, 
discovered the identical manuscript to which 
M. Renaudot refers. It appears to have been 
written in the 12th century; Journal des 
Scavans, Dec. 1764, p. 315, Ac. As I had 
not the French edition of M. Renaudot’s 
book, my references are made to the English 
translation. The relation of the two Arabian 
travellers is confirmed in many points, by their 
countryman Massoudi, who published his 
treatise on universal history, to which he gives 
the fantastical title of " Meadows of Gold, 
and Mines of Jewels,” a hundred and sixty 
years after their time. From him, likewise, 
we receive such an account of India in tba 
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tenth century, as renders it evident that the A* 
rabians had then acquired an extensive know- 
ledge of that country. According to his des- 
cription, the Peninsula of India was divided 
into four kingdoms. The first was composed 
of the provinces situated on the Indus, and 
the rivers which fall into it; the capital of which 
was Moultan. The capital of the second 
kingdom was Canoge, which, from the ruins 
of it still remaining, appears to have been a 
very large city; Rennell’s Memoirs, p. 54. 
In order to give an idea of its populousness, the 
Indian historians assert, that it contained thir- 
ty thousand shops in which betel-nut was sold, 
and sixty thousand sets of musicians and sin- 
gers, who paid a tax to government ; Ferishta, 
translated by Dow, vol. i. p. 32. The third 
kingdom was Cachemire. Massoudi, as far 
as I know, is the first author who mentions 
this paradise of India, of which he gives a short 
but just description. The fourth is the king- 
dom of Guzerate, which he represents as the 
greatest and most powerful ; and he concurs 
with the two Arabian travellers in giving the 
sovereigns of it the appellation of Bclhara. 
What Massoudi relates concerning India is 
more worthy of notice, as he himself had vi- 
sited that country ; Notices et Extraits des 
Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque du lioi. tom. i. 
p. 9, 10. Massoudi confirms what the two 
Arabian travellers relate, concerning the ex- 
traordinary progress of the Indians in astro- 
nomical science. According to his account, 
a temple was built during the reign of Brah- 
min, the first monarch of India, with twelve 
towers, representing the twelve signs of the 
zodiac ; and in which was delineated a view 
of all the stars as they appear in the heavens. 
In the same reign was composed the famous 
Sind-hind, which seems to be the standard 
treatise of Indian Astronomy ; Notices, &c. 
tom. i. p. 7. Another Arabian author, who 
wrote about the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, divides India into three parts. The nor- 
thern, comprehending all the provinces on the 
Indus; the middle, extending from Guzerate 
to the Ganges ; the southern, which he de- 
nominates Comar, from Cape Comorin ; No- 
tices, Sec. tom. ii. p. 46. 

Note XXXVIII. Sect. III. p. 33. 

The naval skill of the Chinese seems not to 
have been superior to that of the Greeks, the 
Romans, or Arabians. The course which 
they held from Canton to Siraf, near the 
mouth of the Persian Gulf, is described by 
their own authors. They kept as near as 
possible to the shore until they reached the 
island of Ceylon, and then doubling Cape 
Comorin, they sailed along the west side of 
the Peninsula, so far as the mouth of the In- 
dus, and thence steered along the coast to 
the place of their destination ; Mem. de Li- 
terat. tom. xxxii. p. 367. Some authors have 
contended, that both the Arabians and Chi- ' 


nese were well acquainted with the mariner** 
compass, and the use of it in navigation ; but 
it is remarkable that in the Arabic, Turkish, 
and Persian languages, there is no original 
name for the compass. They commonly call 
it JSosola , the Italian name, which shews that 
the knowledge of this useful instrument was 
communicated to them by the Europeans. 
There is not one single observation, of an- 
cient date, made by the Arabians on the va- 
riation of the needle, or any instruction de- 
duced from it, for the assistance of naviga- 
tors. Sir John Chardin, one of the most 
learned and best informed travellers who has 
visited the East, having been consulted upon 
this point, returns for answer, “ I boldly as- 
sert that the Asiatics are beholden to us for 
this wonderful instrument, which they had 
from Europe a long time before the Portu- 
guese conquests. For, first, their compasses 
are exactly like ours, and they buy them of 
Europeans as much as they can, scarce dar- 
ing to meddle with their needles themselves. 
Secondly, it is certain that the old navigators 
only coasted it along, which I impute to their 
want of this instrument to guide and instruct 
them in the middle of the ocean. We can- 
not pretend to say that they were afraid of 
venturing far from home, for the Arabians, 
the first navigators in the world in my opi- 
nion, at least for the eastern seas, have, time 
out of mind, sailed from the bottom of the 
Red Sea, all along the coast of Africa ; and 
the Chinese have always traded with Java 
and Sumatra, which is a very considerable 
voyage. So many islands uninhabited and 
yet productive, so many lands unknown to 
the people I speak of, are a proof that the 
old navigators had not the art of sailing on 
the main sea. I have nothing but argument 
to otter touching this matter, having never 
met with any person in Persia or the Indies 
to inform me when the compass was first 
known among them, though I made inquiry 
of the most learned men in both countries. 
I have sailed from the Indies to Persia in In- 
dian ships, when no European has been on 
board but myself. The pilots w-ere all In- 
dians, and they used the fore-stafl’ and quad- 
rant for their observations. These instru- 
ments they have from us, and made by our 
artists, and they do not in the least vary from 
ours, except that the characters are Arabic. 
The Arabians are the most skilful navigators 
of all the Asiatics or Africans; but neither 
they nor the Indians make use of charts, and 
they do not much want them ; some they have, 
but they are copied from ours, for they are 
altogether ignorant of perspective; 1 ' Inqui- 
ry when the Mahomedans first entered Chi- 
na, p. 141, Sec. When M. Niebuhr was at 
Cairo, he found a magnetic needle in the 
possession of a Mahomedan, which served 
to point out the Kaaba, and he gave it the 
name of El Magnati «, a clear proof of its 
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European origin; Voyage en Arabie, tom. ii. 
p, 169. 

Note XXXIX. Sect. III. p. 33. 

Some learned men. Cardan Scaliger, Ac. 
have imagined that the Vasa Murrhina, par- 
ticularly described by Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. 
xxxvii. and occasionally mentioned by several 
ancient authors, both Greek and Roman, were 
the true porcelain of China. M. 1’ Abbe Le 
Bland and M. Lnrcher have examined this 
opinion, with full as much industry and eru- 
dition as the subject merited, in two Disserta- 
tions published in Mem. de Literat. tom. 
xliii. From them it is evident that the Vasa 
Murrhina were formed of a transparent stone 
dug out of the earth in some of the eastern 
provinces of Asia. These were imitated in 
vessels of coloured glass. As both were 
beautiful and rare, they were sold at a very 
high price to the luxurious citizens of Rome. 

Note XL. Sect. III. p. 34. 

The progress of Christianity and of Ma- 
homcdanism, both in China and India, is at- 
tested by such evidence as leaves no doubt 
with respect to it. This evidence is collected 
by Assemanus, Biblioth. Orient, vol. iv. p. 
437, &c. 521, &c. ; and by M. Renaudot, in 
two Dissertations annexed to Anciennes Re- 
lations ; and by M. de la Croze, Histoire de 
Christianisme des Indes. In our own age, 
however, we know that the number of prose- 
lytes to either of these religions is extremely 
small, especially in India. A Gentoo con- 
siders all the distinctions and privileges of his 
cast as belonging to him by an exclusive and 
incommunicable right. To convert, or to be 
converted, are ideas equally repugnant to the 
principles most deeply rooted in his mind ; nor 
can either the Catholic or Protestant mission- 
aries in India boast of having overcome these 
prejudices, except among a few in the lowest 
casts, or of such as have lost their cast alto- 
gether. This last circumstance is a great ob- 
stacle to the progress of Christianity in India. 
As Europeans eat the flesh of that animal 
which the Hindoos deem sacred, and drink 
intoxicating liquors, in which practices they 
are imitated by die converts to Christianity, 
this sinks them to a level with the Pariars, the 
most contemptible and odious race of men. 
Some Catholic missionaries were so sensible 
of this, that they affected to imitate the dress 
and manner of living of Brahmins, and re- 
fused to associate with the Pariars, or to ad- 
mit them to the participation of the sacra- 
ments. But this was condemned by the a- 
postolic legate Tournon, as inconsistent with 
the spirit and precepts of the Christian reli- 
gion ; Voyage aux Indes Orientales, par M. 
Son n erst, tom. i. p. 58, note. Notwithstand- 
ing the laboura of miaaionaries for upward* of j 
two hundred years (says a late ingenious 
writer), and the establishments of different i 


Christian nations, who support and protec* 
them, out of, perhaps, one hundred millions 
of Hindoos, there are not twelve thousand 
Christians, and those almost entirely Chanca 
las , or outcasts. Sketches relating to the his 
tory, religion, learning, and manners of the 
Hindoos, p. 48. The number of Mahome> 
dans, or Moors, now in Indostan, is supposed 
to be near ten millions ; but they are not the 
original inhabitants of the country, but the 
descendants of adventurers who have been 
pouring in from Tartary, Persia, and Arabia, 
ever since the invasion of Mahmoud of Gai- 
ns, a. D. 1002, the first Mahomedan conquer- 
or of India. Orme Hist, of Military Trans- 
act. in Indostan, vol. i. p. 24. Herbelot, 
Biblioth. Orient, artic. Gaznaviah . As the 
manners of the Indians in ancient times seem 
to have been, in every respect, the same with 
those of the present age, it is probable that 
the Christians and Mahomedans, said to be 
so numerous in India and China, were chief- 
ly foreigners, allured thither by a lucrative 
commerce, or their descendants. The num- 
ber of Mahomedans in China has been con- 
siderably increased by a practice common a- 
mong them, of buying children in years of 
famine, whom they educate in the Mahome- 
dan religion. Hist. Gener. des Voyages, 
tom. vi. p. 357. 

Note XLI. Sect. III. p. 35. 

From the Chronicle of Andrew Dandulo, 
Doge of Venice, who was elevated to that 
high station at a time when his countrymen 
had established a regular trade with Alexan- 
dria, and imported from it all the produc- 
tions of the East, it was natural to expect 
some information concerning their early trade 
with that country ; but, except an idle tale 
concerning some Venetian ships which bad 
sailed to Alexandria about the year 828, con- 
trary to a decree of the state, and which stole 
thence the body of St. Mark (Murat Script 
Rer. Ital. vol. xii. lib. 8. c. 2. p. 170), I 
find no other hint concerning the communi- 
cation between the two countries. On the 
contrary, circumstances occur which ahew 
that the resort of Europeans* to Egypt had 
ceased, almost entirely* for some time. Prior 
to the seventh and eighth centuries, the great- 
er part of the public deeds in Italy and in 
other countries of Europe, were written upon 
paper fabricated of the Egyptian papyrus; 
but after that period, as Europeans seldom 
ventured to trade in Alexandria, almost all 
charters and other deeds are written upon 
parchment. Murat. Antiq. Ital. Medii JEvi. 
vol. iii. p. 832. I have been induced, both 
in the text and in this note, to state these par- 
ticulars concerning the interruption of trade 
between the Christians and Mahomedans to 
j fully, in order to correct an error, into which 
several modern authors have fallen, by tup- 
, posing, that soon after the first conquests of 
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the Caliphs, the trade with India returned 
into its ancieut channels, and the merchants 
of Europe resorted with the same freedom as 
formerly to the ports of Egypt and Syria. 

Note XLIL Sect. III. p. 36. 

It is proper to remark (says Mr. Stewart) 
that the Indians have an admirable method of 
rendering their religion lucrative, it being 
usual for the Faquirs to carry with them, 
in their pilgrimages from the sea-coasts to 
the interior parts, pearls, corals, spices, and 
other precious articles of small bulk, which 
they exchange, on their return, for gold dust, 
musk, and other things of a similar nature, 
concealing them easily in their hair, and in 
the clothes round their middle, carrying on, 
in proportion to their numbers, no inconsider- 
able traffic by these means. Account of the 
kingdom of Thibet, Philos. Transact, vol. 
Ixvii. part. ii. p. 483. 

Note XLIII. Sect. III. p. 38. 

Caffa is the most commodious station for 
trade in the Black Sea. While in the hands 
of the Genoese, who kept possession of it a- 
bove two centuries, they rendered it the seat 
of an extensive and flourishing commerce. 
Even under all the disadvantages of its sub- 
jection, at present, to the Turkish govern- 
ment, it continues to be a place of considera- 
ble trade. Sir John Chardin, who visited it 
A. D. 1672, relates, that during his residence 
of forty days there, about four hundred ships 
arrived at Caffa, or sailed from it. Voyages, 
i. 48. He observed there several remains of 
Genoese magnificence. The number of its 
inhabitants, according to M. Peysonel, a- 
mounts still to eighty thousand. Commerce 
de la Mer Noire, tom. i, p. 15. He describes 
its trade as very great. 

Note XLIV. Sect. III. p. 39. 

The rapacity and insolence of the Genoese 
settled in Constantinople are painted by Nice- 
phorus Gregorus, an eye witness of their con- 
duct, in very striking colours. “ They,’* 
says be, “ now, s. «. about the year 1340, 
dreamed that they bad acquired the dominion 
of the sea, and claimed an exclusive right to 
the trade of the Euxine, prohibiting the 
Greeks to sail to the Mseotis, the Chersone- 
sus, or any part of the coast beyond the 
mouth of the Danube, without a licence from 
them. This exclusion they extended likewise 
to the Venetians, and their arrogance pro- 
ceeded so far as to form a scheme of impos- 
ing a toll upon every vessel passing through 
the Bosphorus.** Lib. xviii. c. 2. sect. 1. 

Note XLV. Sect. TIL p. 39* 

A permission from the Pope was deemed 
so necessary to authorise a commercial inter- 
course with infidels, that long after this period, 
in the year 1454, Nicholas V., in his famous 
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bull in favour of Prince Henry of Portugal, 
among other privileges, grants him a licence 
to trade with Mahomedans, and refers to simi- 
lar concessions from Pope Martin V. and Eu- 
geni us, to the Kings of Portugal. Leibnitz, 
Codex Jur. Gent. Diplomat. Pars. I. p. 489. 

Note XLVI. Sect. III. p. 39. 

Neither Jovius, the professed panegyrist of 
the Medici, nor Jo. M. Brutus, their detrac- 
tor, though both mention the exorbitant wealth 
of the family, explain the nature of the trade 
by which it was acquired. Even Machiavel, 
whose genius delighted in the investigation of 
every circumstance which contributed to ag- 
grandise or depress nations, seems not to 
have viewed the commerce of his country as 
a subject that merited any elucidation. De- 
nina, who has entitled the first chapter of his 
eighteenth book, “ The Origin of the Medi- 
ci, and the Commencement of their Power 
and Grandeur/* furnishes little information 
with regard to the trade carried on by them. 
This silence of so many authors is a proof 
that historians had not yet begun to view 
commerce as an object of such importance in 
the political state of nations, as to enter into 
any detail concerning its nature and effects. 
From the references of different writers to 
Scipio Ammirato, Istorie Florentine ; to Pag- 
nini, Della Decima ed altri gravezze della 
Mercatura di Fiorentini, and to Balducci, 
Practica della Mercatura, I should imagine 
that something more satisfactory might be 
learned concerning the trade both of the re- 
public and the family of Medici ; but I could 
not find any of these books, either in Edin- 
burgh or in London. 

Note XLVII. Sect. III. p. 39. 

Leibnitz has preserved a curious paper, 
containing the instructions of the republic of 
Florence to the two ambassadors sent to tbe 
Soldan of Egypt, in order to negotiate this 
treaty with him, together with the report of 
these ambassadors on their return. The 
great object of the republic was to obtain li- 
berty of trading in all parts of the Soldan’s 
dominions, upon the same terms with the 
Venetians. The chief privileges which they 
solicited were, 1. A perfect freedom of ad- 
mission into every port belonging to the Sol- 
dan, protection while they continued in it, 
and liberty of departure at what time they 
chose. 2. Permission to have a consul, with 
the same rights and jurisdiction as those of 
the Venetians ; and liberty to build a church, 
a warehouse, and a bath, in every place where 
they settled. 3. That they should not pay 
for goods imported or exported higher duties 
than were paid by the Venetians. 4. That 
the effects of any Florentine who died in the 
dominions of the Soldan should be consigned 
to tbe consul. 5. That tbe gold and silver 
coin of Florence should be received in pay- 
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1 meats* All these privileges (which shew on 
1 what equal and liberal terms Christians and 
Mahomedans now carried on trade) the Flo- 
rentines obtained ; but from the causes men- 
tioned in the text, they seem never to have 
acquired any considerable share in the com- 
merce with India. Leibnitz, Mantissa Cod. 
Jur. Gent Diplom. Pars altera, p. 162. 

Note XLVIII. Sect. III. p. 41. 

The eastern parts of Asia are now so com- 
pletely explored, that the first imperfect ac- 
counts of them, by Marco Polo, attract little 
of that attention which was originally excited 
by the publication of his travels ; and some 
circumstances in his narrative have induced 
different authors to justify this neglect, by 
calling in question the truth of what he re- 
lates, and even to assert that he had never vi- 
sited those countries which he pretends to 
describe. He does not, say they, ascertain 
the position of any one place by specifying 
its longitude or latitude. He gives names to 
provinces and cities, particularly in his des- 
cription of Cathay, which have no resemblance 
| to those which they now bear. We may ob- 
I serve, however, that as Marco Polo seems to 
i have been, in no degree, a man of science, it 
was not to be expected that he should fix the 
position of places with geographical accuracy. 
As he travelled through China, either in the 
suite of the great Khan, or in execution of 
his orders, it is probable that the names which 
he gives to different provinces and cities, are 
those by which they were known to the Tar. 

| tars, in whose service he was, not their ori. 

1 ginal Chinese names. Some inaccuracies 

! which have been observed in the relation of 
j his travels may be accounted for by attending 
to one circumstance, that it was not publish- 
| ed from a regular journal, which, perhaps, 
the vicissitudes in his situation, during such a 
long series of adventures, did not permit him 
to keep or to preserve. It was composed af- 
ter his return to his native country, and chief- 
ly from recollection. But notwithstanding 
this disadvantage, bis account of those re- 
• gions of the East, towards which my inqui- 
! ries have been directed, contains information 
with respect to several particulars altogether 
unknown in Europe at that time, the accuracy 
of which is now fully confirmed. Mr. Mars, 
den, whose accuracy and discernment are well 
known, traces his description of the island 
which he calls Java Minor, evidently Suma- 
tra ; from which it is apparent, that as Marco 
Polo had resided a considerable time in 
that island, he had examined some parts with 
care, and had inquired with diligence con- 
cerning others, Hist, of Sumat. p. 281. I 
shall mention some other particulars with re- 
spect to India, which, though they relate to 
matters of no great consequence, afford the best 
proof of his having visited these countries, and 
of his having observed the manners and cus- 
tom# of the people with attention, He gives a 


distinct account of the nature and preparation 
of Sago, the principal article of subsistence 
among all the nations of Malayan race, and 
he brought the first specimen of this singular 
production to Venice. Ramus, lib. iii. c. 

1 16. He takes notice, likewise, of the ge- 
neral custom of chewing Betel, and his de- 
scription of the mode of preparing it is the 
same with that still in use. Ramus. Viaggi, 

ii. p. 55, D. p. 56, B. He even descends 
into such detail as to mention the peculiar 
manner of feeding horses in India, which still 
continues. Ramus, p. 53, F. What is of 
greater importance, we learn from him that 
the trade with Alexandria continued, when 
he travelled through India, to be carried on 
in the same manner as I conjectured it to have 
been in ancient times. The commodities of 
the East were still brought to the Malabar 
coast by vessels of the country, and conveyed 
thence, together with pepper and other pro- 
ductions peculiar to that part of India, by 
ships which arrived from the Red Sea. Lib. 

iii. c. 27. This, perhaps, may account for 
the superior quality which Sanudo ascribes 
to the goods brought to the coast of Syria from 
the Persian Gulf, above those imported into 
Egypt by the Red Sea. The former were 
chosen and purchased in the places where 
they grew, or where they were manufactured, 
by the merchants of Persia, who still conti- 
nued their voyages to every part of tho East ; 
while the Egyptian merchants, in making up 
their cargoes, depended upon the assortment 
of goods brought to the Malabar coast by the 
natives. To some persons in his own age, 
what Marco Polo related concerning the nu- 
merous armies and immense revenues of the 
eastern Princes, appeared so extravagant 
(though perfectly consonant to what we now 
know concerning the population of China, 
and the wealth of Indostan), that they gave 
him the name of Messer Marco Milioni. Pre- 
fat. de Ramus, p. 4. But among persons 
better informed, the reception he met with 
was very different. Columbus, as well as 
the men of science with whom he correspond- 
ed, placed such confidence in the veracity of 
his relations, that upon them the specula- 
tions, and theories, which led to the discovery 
of the New World, were in a great measure 
founded. Life of Columbus by bis son, c. 7 
and 8. 

Note XLIX. Sect. III. p. 43. 

In the year 1301, Joanna of Navarre, the 
wife of Philip le Bel King of France, having 
been some days in Bruges, was so much 
struck with the grandeur and wealth of that 
city*, and particularly with the splendid ap- 
pearance of the citizens* wives, that she was 
moved (says Guicciardini) by female envy to 
exclaim with indignation, 44 1 thought that I 
I had been tbe only ' Queen here, but I find 
there are many hundreds more." Descrit. da 
Paetl Bassi, p. 408. 
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Note L. Sect. I II. p. 43. 

In the history of the reign of Charles V. 
p. 43, I observed that, during the war ex> 
cited by the famous League of Cambray, 
while Charles VIII. of France could not pro- 
cure money at a less premium than forty- 
two per cent, the Venetians raised what sums 
they pleased at five per cent. But this, I 
imagine, is not to be considered as the usual 
| commercial rate of interest at that period, but 
I as a voluntary and public-spirited effort of the 
j citizens, in order to support their country at a 
| dangerous crisis. Of such laudable exertions, 
j there are several striking instances in the histo- 
1 ry of the republic. In the year 1379, when the 
1 Genoese, after obtaining a great naval victory 
over the Venetians, were ready to attack their 
j capital, the citizens, by a voluntary contribu- 
' tion, enabled the senate to fit out such a 
powerful armament as saved their country. 
Sabbellieus, Hist. Rer. Venet. Doc. ii. lib. 
vi. p. 385, 390. In the war with Ferrara, 
which began in the year 1472, the senate, re- 
; lying upon the attachment of the citizens to 
i their country, required them to bring all their 
; gold and silver plate, and jewels, into the 
public treasury, upon promise of paying the 
value of them at the conclusion of the war 
with five per cent, of interest ; and this requi- 
sition was complied with cheerfully. Petr. 
Cyrnaeus de Bello Ferrar. ap. Murat. Script, 
j Rer. Ital. vol. xxi. p. 1016. 

j Note LI. Sect. III. p. 43. 

| Two facts may be mentioned as proofs of 
■ an extraordinary extension of the Venetian 
trade at this period 1. There is in Rymer*s 
| Great Collection a series of grants from the 
Kings of England, of various privileges and 
I immunities to Venetian merchants trading in 
t England, as well us several commercial trea- 
| ties with the republic, which plainly indicate 
j a considerable increase of their transactions 
in that country. These are mentioned in 
| their order by Mr. Anderson, to whose pa- 
I tient industry and sound understanding every 
| person engaged in any commercial research 
| must have felt himself greatly indebted on 
many occasions.-— 2. The establishment of a 
bank by public authority, the credit of which 
was founded on that of the state. In an age 
and nation so well acquainted with the advan- 
tages which commerce derives from the insti- 
tution of banks, it is unnecessary to enume- 
rate them. Mercantile transactions must 
have been numerous and extensive before the 
utility of such an institution could be fully 
perceived, or the principles of trade could be 
go fully understood as to form the regulations 
proper for conducting it with success, Ve- 
nice may boast of having given the first ex- 
ample to Europe, of an establishment altoge- 
ther unknown to the ancients, and which is 
the pride of the modern commercial system. 
The constitution of the bank of Venice was 


originally founded on such just principles, 
that it has served as a model in the establish- 
ment of banks in other countries, and the 
administration of its affairs has been conduct- 
ed with so much integrity, that its credit has 
never been shaken. I cannot specify the pre- 
cise year in which the Bank of Venice was es- 
tablished by a law of the state. Anderson 
supposes it to have been A. D. 1157. Chron. 
Deduct, vol. i. p. 84. Sandi Stor. CeviL 
Venes. part II. vol. ii. p* 768 ; part III. vol. 
ii. p. 892. 

Note LII. Sect III. p. 44. 

An Italian author of good credit, and a di- 
ligent inquirer into the ancient history of its 
different governments, affirms, that if the se- 
veral states which traded in the Mediterra- 
nean bad united together, Venice alone 
would have been superior to them all in na- 
val power and in extent of commerce. De- 
nina Revolutions dTtalie traduits par l’Abbe 
Jardin, lib. xviii. c. 6. tom. vi. p. 339- A- 
bout the year 1420, the Doge Mocenigo gives 
a view of the naval force of the republic, 
which confirms this decision of Denina, At 
that time it consisted of three thousand trad- 
ing vessels, of various dimensions, on board 
which were employed seventeen thousand 
sailors ; of three hundred ships of greater 
force, manned by eight thousand sailors ; and 
of forty-five large galeasses, or carracks, na- 
vigated by eleven thousand sailors. In pub- 
lic and private arsenals sixteen thousand car- 
penters were employed. Mar. Sanuto Vite 
de Duchi di Venezia, ap. Mur. Script. Rer. 
Ital. vol. xxii. p. 959. 

Note LIIL Sect. III. p. 48. j 

When we take a view of the form and po- j 
sition of the habitable parts of Asia and Afri- | 
ca, we will see good reasons for considering ! 
the camel as the most useful of all the ani- j 
mals over which the inhabitants of these great , 
continents have acquired dominion. In both, | 
some of the most fertile districts are separated < 
from each other by such extensive tracts of j 
barren sands, the seats of desolation and [ 
drought, as seem to exclude the possibility of j 
communication between them. But as the j 
ocean, which appears, at first view, to be 
placed as an insuperable barrier between dif- 
ferent regions of the earth, has been rendered, 
by navigation, subservient to their mutual in- 
tercourse, so by means of the camel, which the 
Arabians emphatically call The Shq> of the 
Desert, the most dreary wastes are traversed, 
and the nations which they disjoin are ena- 
bled to trade with one another. Those painful 
journeys, impracticable by any other animal, 
the camel performs with astonishing despatch. 
Under heavy burdens of six, seven, and 
eight hundred weight, they can continue 
their march during a long period of time, 
with little food or rest, and sometimes with 
81 
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out tatting water for eight or nine days* By 
the wise economy of Providence, the camel 
teems formed of purpose to be the beast of 
burden in those regions where he is placed, 
and where his service is most wanted. In 
all the districts of Asia and Africa, where de- 
serts are most frequent and extensive, the ca- 
mel abounds. This is his proper station, and 
beyond this the sphere of bis activity does not 
eitend far. He dreads alike the excesses of 
heat and of cold, and does not agree even 
with the mild climate of our temperate zone. 
As the first trade in Indian commodities, of 
which we have any authentic account, was car- 
ried on by means of camels, Genesis xxxvii, 
25, and as it is by employing them that the 
conveyance of these commodities has been so 
widely extended over Asia and Africa, the 
particulars which 1 have mentioned concern- 
ing this singular animal appeared to be ne- 
cessary towards illustrating this part of my 
subject. If any of my readers desire more 
full information, and wish to know how the 
ingenuity and art of man have seconded the 
intentions of Nature, in training the camel 
from his birth for that life of exertion and 
hardship to which he is destined, he may con- 
sult Histoire Naturelle, by M. h* Comte de 
Buffon. artic. Chamcau et Dromedaire , one of 
the most eloquent, and, as far as I can judge 
from examining the authorities which he has 
quoted, one of the most accurate descriptions 
given by that celebrated writer. M. Volney, 
whose accuracy ia well known, gives a de- 
scription of the manner in which the camel 
performs its journey, which may be agreeable 
to some of my readers. ** In travelling 
through the desert, camels are chiefly employ- 
ed, because they consume little, and carry a 
great load. His ordinary burden is about 
seven hundred and fifty pounds ; his food, 
whatever is given him, straw, thistles, the 
stones of dates, beans, bailey, Ac. With a 
pound of food a- day, and as much water, he 
will travel for weeks. In the journey from 
Cairo to Suez, which is forty or forty-six 
hours, they neither eat nor drink ; but these 
long fasts, if often repeated, wear them out. 
Their usual rate of travelling is very slow, 
hardly above two miles an hour; it is vain to 
push them, they will not -quicken their pace ; 
but, f f allowed some short rest, they will tra- 
vel fifteen or eighteen hours a-day.” Voyage, 
tom. ii. p. $33. 

Not® LIV. Sect. III. p. 48. 

In order to give an adequate idea of the ex- 
tensive circulation of Indian commodities by 
land-carriage, it would be necessary to trace 
the route, and to estimate the number of 
the various caravans by which they are convey- 
ed. Could this be executed with accuracy, 
it would be a curious subject Of geographical 
research, as well as a valuable addition to 
commercial history. Though it is inconsist- 


ent with the brevity which I have uniformly 
studied in conducting this Disquisition* to 
enter into a detail of so great length, it may 
be proper here, for illustrating this part of my 
subject, to take such a view of two caravans 
which visit Mecca, as may enable my readers 
to estimate more justly the magnitude of their 
commercial transactions. The first is the 
caravan which takes its departure from Cairo 
in Egypt, and the other from Damascus in 
Syria ; and I select these, both because they 
are the most considerable, and because they 
are described by authors of undoubted credit, 
who had the best opportunities of receiving 
full information concerning them. The for- 
mer is composed not only of pilgrims from 
every part of Egypt, but of those which ar- 
rive from all the small Mahomedan states on 
the African coast of the Mediterranean, from 
the empire of Morocco, and even from the 
Negro kingdoms on the Atlantic. When as- 
sembled, the caravan consists at least of fifty 
thousand persons, and the number of camels 
employed in carrying water, provisions, and 
merchandise, is still greater. The journey 
which, in going from Cairo, and returning 
thither, is not completed in less than a hun- 
dred days, is performed wholly by land ; and 
as the route lies mostly through sandy deserts, 
or barren uninhabited wilds, which seldom af- 
ford any subsistence, and where often nc 
sources of water can be found, the pilgrims 
always undergo much fatigue, and sometimes 
must endure incredible hardships. An early 
and good description of this caravan is pub- 
lished by Hakluyt, vol. ii. p. 202, Ac. Mail- 
let has entered into a minute and curious de- 
tail with regard to it ; Descript, de TEgypte, 
part ii. p. 212, Ac. Pocock has given a 
route, together with the length of each day's 
march, which he received from a person who 
had been fourteen times at Mecca, vol. i. p. I 
188, 261, Ac. — The caravan from Damascus, 1 
composed of pilgrims from almost every pro- 
vince of the Turkish empire, is little inferior to 
the former in number, and the commerce which ! 
it carries on is hardly less valuable. Vov. de 
Volney, tom. ii. p. 251, Ac. Ohsson, Tabl. 
Gener. de l'Empire Otliom. III. p. 275, Ac, 
This pilgrimage was performed in the year 
1741, by Khojeh Abdulkurren, whom I for- 
merly mentioned, Note V. p. 85. He gives 
the usual route from Damascus to Mecca, 
computed by hours, the common mode of 
reckoning a journey in the east, through coun- 
tries little frequented. According to the most 
moderate estimate, the distance between the 
two cities, by his account, must be above a 
thousand miles; a great part of the journey is 
through a desert, and the pilgrims not only 
endure much fatigue, *but are often exposed to 
great danger from the wild Arabs. Memoirs, 
p. 1 1 4, Ac. It is a singular proof of the pre- 
datory spirit of the Arabs, that although all 
their independent tribe* areaealou* Mahome 
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dans, yet they make no temple of plundering 
the caravans of pilgrims while engaged in 
performing one of the most indispensable 
duties of their religion. A remarkable in- 
stance of this occurred in the year 1757. 
Travels through Cyprus, Syria, &c. by Ahb£ 
Mariti, voL ii. p. 117, Sec, Engl. Translation. 
Great as these caravans are, we must not sup- 
pose that all the pilgrims who visit Mecca 
belong to them ; such considerable additions 
are received from the extensive dominions of 
Persia, from every province of Indostan, and 
the countries to the east of it, from Abys. 
sinia, from various states on the southern 
coast of Africa, and from all parts of Arabia, 
that when the whole are assembled they 
have been computed to amount to two hun- 
dred thousand. In some years the number 
is farther increased by small bands of pilgrims 
from several interior provinces of Africa, the 
names and situations of which are just begin- 
ning to be known in Europe. For this last 
fact we are indebted to the Association for 
promoting the Discovery of the Interior Parts 
of Africa, formed by some British gentlemen, 
upon principles so liberal, and with views so 
public-spirited, as do honour to themselves 
and to their country. Proceedings, &c. p. 
174. 

In the Report of the Committee of the 
Privy-Council on the Slave Trade, other par- 
ticulars are contained ; and it appears that the 
commerce carried on by caravans in the inte- 
rior parts of Africa is not only widely ex- 
tended, but of considerable value. Besides 
the great caravan which proceeds to Cairo, 
and is joined by Mahomedan pilgrims from 
every part of Africa, there are caravans which 
have no object but commerce, which set out 
from Fes, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and other 
states on the sea-coast, and penetrate far in- 
to the interior country. Some of them take 
no less than fifty days to reach the place of 
their destination j and, as the medium of their 
rate of travelling may be estimated at about 
eighteen miles a-day, the extent of their jour- 
ney may be easily computed. As both the 
timepf their outset and their route are known, 
they are met by the people of all the countries 
through which they travel, who trade with 
them. Indian goods of every kind form a 
considerable article is this traffic, in exchange 
for which the chief commodity they can give 
is slaves. Part vi. 

As the iourney8 of the caravans, which are 
purely commercial, do not commence at stat- 
ed seasons, and their routes vary according to 
the convenience or fancy of the merchants of 
whom they are composed, a description can- 
not be given of them with the same degree of 
accuracy as of the great caravans which visit 
Mecca. But by attending to the accounts of 
some authors, and the occasional hints of 
others, sufficient information may be gathered 
to satisfy us, that the circulation of eastern 


goods by these caravans is very extensive* 
The same intercourse which was anciently 
kept up by the provinces in the north-east of 
Asia with Indostan and China, and which I 
formerly described, still subsists. Among all 
the numerous tribes of Tartars, even of those 
which retain their pastoral manners in great- 
est purity, the demand for the productions of 
these two countries is^ery considerable. 
Voyages de Pallas, tom.Y.'p. 857, &c. tom* 
ii, p. 422. In order to supply them with 
these, caravans set out annually from Boghar, 
(Hackluyt, vol. i. p. 332,) Samarcand, ThL 
bet, and several other places, and return with 
large cargoes of Indian and Chinese goods. 
But the trade carried on between Russia and 
China in this part of Asia is by far the most 
extensive and best known. Some connection 
of this kind, it is probable, was kept up be- 
tween them from the earliest period, but it 
increased greatly after the interior parts of 
Russia were rendered more accessible by the 
conquests of Zingis Khan and Tamerlane. 
The commercial nations of Europe were so 
well acquainted with the mode of carrying on 
this trade, that soon after the Portuguese had 
opened the communication with the East by 
the Cape of Good Hope, an attempt was 
made, in order to diminish the advantages 
which they derived from this discovery, to 
prevail on the Russians to convey Indian and 
Chinese commodities through the whole ex- 
tent of their empire, partly by land-carriage 
and partly by means of navigable rivers, to 
some port on the Baltic, from which they 
might be distributed through every part of 
Europe. Ramusio Raccolto da Viaggi, vol. 
i. p. 374, B. Hist, du Commercede la Rus- 
sie, par M. Schreder, tom. i. p. IS, 14. This 
scheme, too great for the monarch then on the 
throne of Russia to carry into execution, was 
rendered practicable by the conquests of Ivan 
Basilowitz, and the genius of Peter the Great. 
Though the capitals of the two empires were 
situated at the immense distance of six thou- 
sand three hundred and seventy-eight miles 
from each other, and the route lay for above 
four hundred miles through an uninhabited de- 
sert, (Bell's Travels, vol. ii. p. 167,) cara- 
vans travel led from the one to the other. But 
though it had been stipulated, when this in- 
tercourse was established* that the number of 
persons in each caravan should not exceed 
two hundred, and though they were shut up 
within the walls of a Caravanserai during tbe 
short time they were suffered to remain in 
Pekin, and were allowed to deal only with a 
few merchants, to whom a monopoly of tbe 
trade with them had been granted ; yet, not- 
withstanding all these restraints and precau* 
tions, the jealous vigilance with which tbe 
Chinese government excludes foreigners from 
a free intercourse with its subjects, was a- 
larmed, and the admission of tbe Russian ca- 
ravans into the empire was soon prohibited* 
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After various negotiations, an expedient was 
at length devised, by which the advantages of 
mutual commerce were secured, without in- 
fringing the cautious arrangements of Chinese 
policy. On the boundary of the two em» 
pi res, two small towns were built almost con- 
tiguous, Kiachta inhabited by Russians, and 
Maimatschin by Chinese. To these all the 
marketable productions of their respective 
countries are brought by the subjects of each 
empire ; and the furs, the linen and woollen 
cloth, the leather, the glass, &c. of Russia, are 
exchanged for the silk, the cotton, the tea, 
the rice, the toys, &c. of China. By some 
well-judged concessions of the sovereign now 
seated on the throne of Russia, whose enlarg- 
ed mind is superior to the illiberal maxims of 
many of her predecessors, this trade is ren- 
dered so flourishing, that its amount an- 
nually is not less than eight hundred thou- 
sand pounds sterling, and it is the only trade 
which China carries on almost entirely by 
barter. Mr. Coxe, in his account of the 
Russian discoveries, has collected, with his 
usual attention and discernment, every thing 
relative to this branch of trade, the nature 
and extent of which were little known in Eu- 
rope. Part ii. chap. ii. iii. iv. Nor is Kiach- 
ta the only place where Russia receives Chi- 
nese and Indian commodities. A considera- 
ble supply of both is brought by caravans of 
independent Tartars to Orenburg, on the 
| river Jaik ; Voyage de Pallas, tom. i. p. 355, 
&c. ; to Troitzkaia, on the river Oui, and to 
other places which I might mention. I have 
entered into this long detail cencerning the 
mode in which the productions in India and 
China are circulated through Russia, as it af- 
fords the most striking instance I know of the 
great extent to which valuable commodities 
may be conveyed by land-carriage. 

Note LV. Sect. IV. p. 49. 

The only voyage of discovery in the At- 
lantic Ocean towards the south, by any of 
the ancient commercial states in the Mediter- 
ranean, is that of Hanno, undertaken by or- 
der of the republic of Carthage. As the si- 
tuation of that city, so much nearer the Straits 
than Tyre, Alexandria, and the other seats of 
ancient trade which have been mentioned, 
gave it more immediate access to the ocean, 
that circumstance, together with the various 
settlements which the Carthaginians had made 
io different provinces of Spain, naturally sug- 
gested to them this enterprise, and afforded 
them the prospect of considerable advantages 
from its success. The voyage of Hanno, in- 
stead of invalidating, seems to confirm the 
justness of the reasons which have been given, 
why oo timilar attempt was made by the o* 
tber commercial states in the Mediterranean. 

Note LVI. . Sect. IV. p. 50. 

Though the intelligent authors whom I 


( have quoted considered this voyage of the 
Phoenicians as fabulous, Herodotus mentions 
a circumstance concerning it which seems to 
prove that it had really been performed. 

“ The Phoenicians/* says he, “ affirmed that, 
in sailing round Africa, they had the sun on 
their right hand, which to me appears not to 
be credible, though it may be deemed so by 
others.*’ Lib. iv. c. 42. This, it is certain, 
must have happened, if they really accom- 
plished such a voyage. The science of astro- 
nomy, however, was in that early period so 
imperfect, that it was by experience only that 
the Phoenicians could come at the knowledge 
of this fact ; they durst not, without this, have 
ventured to assert what would have appeared 
to be an improbable fiction. Even after 
what they related, HerodotuB disbelieved it 

Note LVI I. Sect. IV. p. 52. 

Notwithstanding this increasing demand 
for the productions of India, it is remarkable 
that during the sixteenth century some com- 
modities which are now the chief articles of 
importation from the East, were either alto- 
gether unknown, or of little account. Tea, 
the importation of which, at present, far ex- 
ceeds that of any other production of the 
East, has not been in general use in any 
country of Europe a full century ; and yet, 
during that short period, from some singular 
caprice of taste, or power of fashion, the in- 
fusion of a leaf brought from the farthest ex- 
tremity of the earth, of which it is perhaps 
the highest praise to say that it is innoxious, 
has become almost a necessary of life in seve- 
ral parts of Europe, and the passion for it 
descends from the most elevated to the low- 
est orders in society. In 1785 it was com- 
puted that the whole quantity of tea import- 
ed into Europe from China was about nine- 
teen millions of pounds, of which it is con- 
jectured that twelve millions were consumed 
in Great Britain and the dominions depend- 
ing upon it. Dodsley’s Annual Register 
for 1784 and 1785, p. 156. In 1789 twen- 
ty-one millions of pounds were imported* 
The porcelain of China, now as common In 
many parts of Europe as if it were of do- ! 
mestic manufacture, was not known to the 
ancients. Marco Polo it the first among the 
moderns who mentions it The Portuguese 
began to import it not long after their first 
voyage to China; A. D. 1517 ; but it was a 
considerable time before the use of it became 
extensive. 

Note LVIIL Sect. IV. p. 58. 

According to all the writers of antiquity, 
the Indians are said to be divided into seven 
tribes or casts. Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1029, C. 
Ac. Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. p. 159, Ac. Ar- 
rian, Indie, c. 10. They were led into this 
error, it is probable, by considering some of 
the subdivisions of the easts, as if they bad' 
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oeen a distinct independent order. But that ] 
there W’ere no more than four original casts, 
we learn from the concurring testimony of the 
best informed modern travellers. A most 
distinct account of these we hare in *' La 
Porte Ouverte, ou la vraye Representation 
de la Vie, des Moeurs, de la Religion, et du 
Service des Bralimines, qui dcmeurent sur 
les Costes de Choromandel,*' &c. This was 
compiled before the middle of last century, 
by Abraham Roger, chaplain of the Dutch 
factory at Pullicate. By gaining the confi- 
dence of an intelligent Brahmin, he acquired 
information concerning the manners and re- 
ligion of the Indians, more authentic and ex- 
tensive than was known to Europeans prior 
to the late translations from the Sanskreet 
language. I mention this book, because it 
seems to be less known than it deserves to be. 
There remains now no doubt with respect 
either to the number or the functions of the 
casts, as both are ascertained from the most 
ancient and sacred books of the Hindoos, and 
confirmed by the accounts of their own insti- 
tutions, given by Brahmins eminent for their 
learning. According to them, the different 
casts proceeded from Brahma, the immediate 
agent of the creation under the Supreme 
Power, in the following manner, which esta- 
blishes both the rank which they were to hold, 
and the office which they were required to 
perform. 

The Brahmin , from the mouth (wisdom) : 
To pray, to read, to instruct. 

The Ckelietree , from the arms (strength) *. 
To draw the bow, to fight, to govern. 

The Bice t from the belly or thighs (nourish, 
ment) : To provide the necessaries of life by 
agriculture and traffic. 

The Sooder, from the feet (subjection) : To 
labour, to serve. 

The prescribed occupations of all these 
classes are essential in a well regulated state. 
Subordinate to them is a fifth, or adventitious 
class, denominated Burrun Sunkur t supposed 
to be the offspring of an unlawful union be- 
tween persons of different casts. These are 
mostly dealers in petty articles of retail trade. 
Preface to the Code of Gentoo Laws, p. xlvi. 
and xeix. This adventitious class is not men- 
tioned, as far as 1 know, by any European 
author. The distinction was too nice to be 
observed by them, and they seem to consider 
the members of this cast as belonging to the 
Sooder. Besides these acknowledged costs, 
there is a race of unhappy men, denominated, 
on the Coromandel coast, Parian, and in 
other parts of India, Chandalas. These are 
outcasts from their original order, who by 
their misconduct have forfeited all the privi- 
lege* of it* Their condition is, undoubtedly, 
the lowest degradation of human nature. No 
person of any cast will have the least com- 
munication with them. Sonnerat, tom. i. p. 
55, 56. If a Pariar approach a Nayr, u e. a 
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warrior of high cast, on the Malabar coast, be 
may put him to death with impunity. Water 
or milk are considered as defiled even by their 
shadow passing over them, and cannot be us- 
ed until they are purified. Ayeen Akbery, 
vol. Hi. p. 243. It is almost impossible for 
words to express the sensation of vileness that 
the name of Pariar or Chandala conveys to 
the mind of a Hindoo. Every Hindoo who 
violates the rules or institutions of his cast 
sinks into this degraded situation. This it 
is which renders Hindoos so resolute in ad- 
hering to the institutions of their tribe, be- 
cause Ate loss of cast is, to them, the loss of 
all human comfort and respectability; and is 
a punishment, beyond comparison, more se- 
vere than excommunication in the most tri- 
umphant period of papal power. 

The four original casts are named, and 
their functions described in the Mahabarat, 
the most ancient book of the Hindoos, and of 
higher authority than any with which Euro- 
peans are hitherto acquainted. Baghvat- 
Geeta, p. 130. The same distinction of casts 
was known to the author of Heeto-pades, an- 
other work of considerable antiquity, trans- 
lated from the Sanskreet, p. 251. 

The mention of one circumstance respect- 
ing the distinction of casts has been omitted 
in the text. Though the line of separation 
be so drawn, as to render the ascent from an 
inferior to a higher cast absolutely impossi- 
ble, and it would be regarded as a most enor- 
mous impiety if one in a lower order should 
presume to perform any function belonging 
to those of a superior cast; yet, in certain 
cases, the Pundits declare it to be lawful for 
persons of a high class to exercise some of the 
occupations allotted to a class below their 
own, without losing their cast by doing so. 
Pref. of Pundits to the Code of Gentoo laws, 
p. 100. Accordingly we find Brahmins em- 
ployed in the service of their princes, not only 
as ministers of state, Orme*s Fragments, p. 
207, but in subordinate stations. Most of 
the officers of high rank in the army of Se- 
vagi, the founder of the Mahratta state, were 
Brahmins, and some of them Pundits or learn- 
ed Brahmins. Ibid. p. 97. Hurry Punt and 
Purseram Bhow, who commanded the Mah- 
ratta forces which acted in conjunction with 
the army of Lord Cornwallis against Tippoo 
Saib, were Brahmins. Many Sepoys in the 
service of the East-India Company, particu- 
larly in the Bengal presidency, are of the 
Brahmin cast. 

Another fact concerning the casts deserves 
notice. An immense number of pilgrims, a- 
mounting in some years to more than 150,000, 
visit the Pagoda of Jaggernaut in Orissa, 
(one of the most ancient and most revered 
places of Hindoo worship,) at the time of the 
annual festival in honour of the deity to whom 
the temple is consecrated. The members of 
all the four casts are allowed promiscuously 
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to approach the altar of the idol, and seating 
themselves without distinction, eat indiscri- 
minately of the same food. This seems to 
indicate some remembrance of a state prior to 
the institutions of casts, when all men were 
considered as equal. I have not such infor- 
mation as enables me to account for a prac- 
tice so repugnant to the first ideas and princi- 
ples of the Hindoos, either sacred or civil. 
Bernier, tom. ii. p. 102. Tavernier, book 
ii. c. 9. Anquetil, Disc. Prelim, p. 81. 
Sketches, p. 96. 

Some of my readers must have observed, 
that I have not mentioned the numerous or- 
ders of Indian devotees, to all of whom Eu- 
ropean writers gave the appellation of Faquirs ; 
a name by which the Mahomedans distinguish 
fanatical monks of their own religion. The 
light in which I have viewed the religious 
Institutions of the Hindoos, did not render it 
necessary that I should consider the Indian 
Faquirs particularly. Their number, the 
rigour of their mortifications, the excruciat- 
ing penances which they voluntarily undergo, 
and the high opinion which the people enter- 
tain of their sanctity, have struck all travellers 
who had visited India, and their descriptions 
of them are well known. The powerful in- 
fluence of enthusiasm, the love of distinction, 
and the desire of obtaining some portion of 
that reverence and those honours which the 
Brahmins are born to enjoy, may account for 
all the extraordinary things which they do 
and suffer. One particular concerning them 
merits notice. This order of devotees appears 
to have been very ancient in India. The de- 
scription of the Germard , which Strabo takes 
from Megasthenes, applies almost in every 
circumstance to the modern Faquirs. Lib. 
xv. p. 1040, B. 

Note LIX. p. 59. 

What I have asserted in the text is in 
general well-founded. It is the opinion, 
however, of gentlemen who have seen much 
of India, and who observed all they saw with 
a discerning eye, that the conquests both of 
the Mahomedans and of the Europeans have 
had some effect upon the manners and customs 
of the natives. They imagine that the dress 
which the Hindoos now wear, the turban, the 
jummah, and long drawers, is an imitation 
of that worn by their Mahomedan conquerors. 
The ancient dress of the Indians, as describ- 
ed by Arrian, Hist. Indie, c. 16, was a mus- 
lin cloth thrown loosely about their shoulders, 
a muslin shirt reaching to the middle of the 
leg, and their beards were dyed various co- 
lours ; which is not the same with that used 
at present. The custom of secluding women, 
and the strictness with which they are confin- 
ed, is likewise supposed to have been intro- 
duced by the Mahomedans. This supposition 
is in some measure confirmed by the drama 
of Sacontala, translated from the Sanskreet, 


In that play several female characters are in- 
troduced, who mingle in society, and converse 
as freely with men, as women are accustomed 
to do in Europe. The author, we may pre- 
sume, describes the manners, and adheres to 
the customs of his own age. But while I 
mention this remark, it is proper likewise to 
observe, that, from a passage in Strabo, there 
is reason to think, that, in the age of Alex- 
ander the Great, women in India were guard- 
ed with the same jealous attention as at pre- 
sent. “ When their princes/* says he, copy- 
ing Megasthenes, “set out upon a public 
hunt, they are accompanied by a number of 
their women, but along the road in which 
they travel ropes are stretched on each side, 
and if any man approach near to them, he is 
instantly put to death/* Lib. xv. p. 1037, 
A. In some parts of India, where the ori- 
ginal manners of the people may be supposed 
to subsist in greatest purity, particularly in 
the high country towards the sources of the 
Indus, women of rank reside in private apart- 
ments, secluded from society. Forster*s Tra- 
vels, vol. i. p. 228. Women even of the 
Brahmin cast appear in the streets without a 
veil ; and it is only, as I am informed, in the 
houses of persons of high rank or great opu- 
lence, that u distinct quarter or haram is al- 
lotted to the women. The influence of Eu- 
ropean manners begins to be apparent among 
the Hindoos who reside in the town of Cal- 
cutta. Some of them drive about in English 
chariots, sit upon chairs, and furnish their 
houses with mirrors. Many circumstances 
might be mentioned, were this the proper 
place, which, it is probable, will contribute to 
the progress of this spirit of imitation. 

Note LX. p. 59. 

It is amusing to observe how exactly the 
ideas of an intelligent Asiatic coincide with 
those of the Europeans on this subject. “ In 
reflecting,** says he, “upon the poverty of 
Turan (the countries beyond the Oxus) and 
Arabia, 1 was at first at a loss to assign a rea- 
son why these countries have never been able 
to retain wealth, whilst, on the contrary, it it 
daily increasing in Indostan. Timour carri- 
ed into Turan the riches of Turkey, Per- 
sia, and Indostan, but they are all dissipated ; 
and, during the reigns of the four first Caliphs, 
Turkey, Persia, part of Arabia, Ethiopia, 
Egypt, and Spain, were their tributaries ; but 
still they were not rich. It is evident, then, 
that this dissipation of the riches of a state 
must have happened either from extraordinary 
drains, or from some defect in the govern- 
ment. Indostan has been frequently plundered 
by foreign invaders, and not one of its Kings 
ever gained for it any acquisition of wealth $ 
neither has the country many mines of gold 
and silver, and yet Indostan abounds in 
money and every other kind of wealth. The 
abundance of specie is undoubtedly owing to 
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the large importation of gold and silver in the | 
ships of Europe, and other nations, many of; 
whom bring ready money in exchange for the 
manufactures and natural productions of the 
country. If this is not the cause of the pros- 
perous state of Indostan, it must be owing to 
the peculiar blessing of God.** Memoirs of 
Kojeh Abdulkureem, a Cashmerian of dis- 
tinction, p. 42. 

Note LXI. p. 60. 

That the monarchs of IndiA were che sole 
proprietors of land, is asserted in most expli- 
cit terms by the ancients. The people (say 
they) pay a land-tax to their Kings, because 
the whole kingdom is regal property. Stra- 
bo, lib. xv. p. 1030, A. Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. 
p- 153. This was not peculiar to India. In 
all the great monarchies of the East, the 
sole property of land seems to be vested in the 
sovereign as lord paramount. According to 
Chardin, this is the state of property in Per- 
1 sia, and lands were let by the monarch to the 
| farmers who cultivated them, on conditions 
j nearly resembling those granted to the Indian 
j Ryots. Voyages, tom. iii. p. 339, &c. 4to. 

| M. Volney gives a similar account of the te- 
j nure by which lands are held in one of the 
great provinces of the Turkish empire. Voy- 
age en Syrie, &c. tom. ii. p. 369, &c. The 
precise mode, however, in which the Ryots 
of Indostan held their possessions, is a cir- 
cumstance in its ancient political constitution 
with respect to which gentlemen of superior 
discernment, who have resided long in the 
country, and filled some of the highest sta- 
tions in government, have formed very differ- 
ent opinions. Some have imagined that 
grants of land were made by the sovereign 
to villages or small communities, the inhabi- 
tants of which, under the direction of their 
own chiefs or heads men, laboured it in com- 
mon, and divided the produce of it among 
them in certain proportions. Descript, de 
rind, par M. Bernoulli, tom. ii. 223, &c. 
Others maintain, that the property of land 
has been transferred from the crown to here- 
ditary officers of great eminence and power, 
denominated Zemindars , who collect the rents 
from the Ryots, and parcel out the lands 
among them. Others contend, that the office 
of the Zemindars is temporary and ministe- 
rial, that they are merely collectors of reve- 
nue, removable at pleasure, and the tenure 
by which the Ryots hold their possessions is 
derived immediately from the sovereign. 
This last opinion is supported with great 
ability by Mr. Grant, in an inquiry into the 
nature of Zemindary Tenures in the landed 
property of Bengal, &c. This question still 
continues to be agitated in Bengal, and such 
plausible arguments have been produced in 
support of the different opinions, that al- 
though it be a point extremely interesting, as 
the future system of British finance in India 
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| appears likely to hinge, in an essential degree, 

j upon it, persons well acquainted with the state 
of India have not been able to form a final 
and satisfactory opinion on this subject. Cap- 
tain Kirkpatrick's Introd. to the Institutes of 
Ghazan Khan, New Asiatic Miscel. No. II. 
p. 130. Though the sentiments of the Com- 
mittee of Revenue, composed of persons emi- 
nent for their abilities, lean to a conclusion 
against the hereditary right of the Zemindars 
in the soil, yet the Supreme Council, in tho 
year 1786, declined, for good reasons, to give 
any decisive judgment on a subject of such 
magnitude. — This note was sent to the presa 
before I had it in my power to peruse Mr. 
Rouse's ingenious and instructive dissertation 
concerning the landed property of Bengal. 

In it he adopts an opinion contrary to that of 
Mr. Grunt, and maintains, with that candour 
and liberality of sentiment which are always 
conspicuous where there is no other object in 
view but the discovery of truth, that the Ze- 
mindars of Bengal possess their landed pro- 
perty by hereditary right. Were I po*sesscd 
of such knowledge either of the state of In- 
dia, or of the system of administration esta- 
blished there, as would be requisite for com- 
paring these different theories, and determin- 
ing which of them merits the preference, the 
subject of my researches does not render it 
necessary to enter into such a disquisition. I 
imagine, however, that the state of landed j 
property in India might be greatly illustrat- ! 
ed by an accurate comparison of it with the ! 
nature of feudal tenures ; and I apprehend I 
that there might be traced there a succession ) 
of changes taking place in much the same or- j 
der as has been observed in Europe, from i 
which it might appear that the possession of j 
land was granted at first during pleasure, af- | 
terwards for life, and at length became per- 
petual and hereditary property. But even j 
under this last form, when land is acquired 
either by purchase or inheritance* the manner j 
in which the right of property is confirmed 
and rendered complete, in Europe by a Char- 
ter, in India by a Sunnud from the Sovereign, 
seems to point out what was its original state. 
According to each of the theories which I 
have mentioned, the tenure and condition of 
the Ryots nearly resemble the description 
which I have given of them. Their stale, we 
learn from the accounts of intelligent observ- 
ers, is as happy and independent as falls to 
the lot of any race of meu employed in the 
cultivation of the earth. The ancient Greek 
and Roman writers, whose acquaintance with 
the interior parts of India was very imperfect, 
represent the fourth part of the annual pro- 
duce of land as the general average of rent 
paid to the sovereign. Upon the authority of 
a popular author, who flourished in India prior 
to the Christian era, we may conclude that the 
sixtli part of the people*** income was, in bit 
time, the usual portion of the eovereign* 
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' Sacontala, Act v. p. 53. It is now known 
I that what the sovereign receives from land 
j varies greatly in different parts of the coun- 
| try, and is regulated by the fertility or bar* 
renness of the soil, the nature of the climate, 
the abundance or scarcity of water, and many 
other obvious circumstances. By the account 
given of it, I should imagine that, in some 
districts, it has been raised beyond its due 
proportion. One circumstance with respect 
to the administration of revenue in Bengal 
merits notice, as it redounds to the honour 
of the Emperor Akber, the wisdom of whose 
government I have often had occasion to ce- 
lebrate. A general and regular assessment 
of revenue in Bengal was formed in his 
reign. All the lands were then valued, and 
the rent of each inhabitant and of each village 
ascertained. A regular gradation of accounts 
was established. The rents of the different 
inhabitants who lived in one neighbourhood 
being collected together, formed the account 
of a village ; the rents of several villages be- 
ing next collected into one view, formed the 
accounts of a larger portion of land. The 
aggregate of these accounts exhibited the rent 
of a district, and the sum total of the rents of 
all the districts in Bengal formed the account 
of the revenue of the whole province. From 
the reign of Akber to the government of 
Jaffeer Ali Cawn, A. D. 1757, the annual 
amount of revenue, and the inodes of levying 
it, continued with little variation. But in 
order to raise the sum which he had stipulat- 
ed to pay the English on his elevation, he de- 
parted from the wise arrangements of Akber ; 
many new modes of assessment were intro- 
> duced, and exactions multiplied. 

Note LXII. p. 61. 

I shall mention only one instance of their 
attention to this useful regulation of police. 
Lahore, in the Panjab, is distant from Agra, 
the ancient capital of Indostan, five hundred 
i miles. Along each side of the road between 
these two great cities, there is planted a con- 
tinued row of shady trees, forming an ave- 
nue, to which (whether we consider its ex* 
tent, its beauty, or utility in a hot climate), 
there is nothing similar in any country. Ren- 
nelPs Memoir, p. 69. 

Note LXII I. p. 62. 

We cannot place the equitable and mild 
government of Akber in a point of view more 
advantageous, than by contrasting it with the 
conduct of other Mabomedan princes. In no 
country did this contrast ever appear more 
striking than in India. In the thousandth 
year of the Christian era, Mahmud of Gbaz. 
na, to whose dominion were subjected the 
same countries which formed the ancient 
kingdom of Bactria, invaded Indostan. E- 
very step of his progress in it was marked 
with blood and desolation. The roost cel* 

s 
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brated Pagodas, the ancient monuments, of. 
Hindoo devotion and magnificence, were de- 
stroyed, the ministers of religion were mas- 
sacred, and with undistinguishing ferocity the 
country was laid waste, and the cities were 
plundered and burnt. About four hundred 
years after Mahmud, Timur, or Tamerlane, a 
conqueror of higher fame, turned his irresisti- 
ble arms against Indostan; and though born 
in an age more improved, he not only equal- 
led, but often so far surpassed the cruel deeds 
of Mahmud, as to be justly branded with the 
odious name of the u Destroying Prince,** 
which was given to him by the Hindoos, the un- 
deserving vicf'ms of bis rage. A rapid but * j 
striking description of their devastations may ! 
be fou nd in Mr. Orme*s Dissertation on the E$- j 
tablishments made by the Mabomedan conque- j 
rors in Indostan. A more full account of them ! 
is given by Mr. Gibbon, vol. v. p. 646; vo). vi. ! 
p. 339, &c. The arrogant contempt with 
which bigofted Mahometans view all the na- 
tions who have not embraced the religion of 
the Prophet, will account for the unrelenting , 
rigour of Mahmud and Timur towards the 1 
Hindoos, and greatly enhances the merit of , 
the tolerant spirit and moderation with which 
Akber governed his subjects. What impres- 
sion the mild administration of Akber made ! 
upon the Hindoos, we learn from a beautiful i 
letter of Jcsswant Sing, Rajah of Joudpore, ! 
to Aurengzebe, his fanatical and persecuting 
successor. “ Your royal ancestor, Akber, 
whose throne is now in heaven, conducted the 
affairs of this empire in equity and firm secu- 
rity for the space of fifty-two years, preserv- ! 
ing every tribe of men in ease and happiness ; ] 

whether they were followers of Jesus or of ' 
Moses, of David or of Mahomed ; were they ! 
Brahmins, were they of the sect of Dharians, i 
which denies the eternity of matter, or of that | 
which ascribes the existence of the world to j 
chance, they all equally enjoyed his counte- j 
nance and favour ; insomuch that his people, j 
in gratitude for the indiscriminate protection 
which he afforded them, distinguished him by 
the appellation of Juggot Grow , Guardian of j 
Mankind, — If your Majesty places any faith | 
in those books, by distinction called divine, 1 
you will there be instructed that God is the 
God of all mankind, not the God of Maho- 
medans alone, The Pagan and the Mussul- 
man are equally in his presence. Distino- 
tions of colours are of his ordination. It it 
he who gives existence. In your temples, 
to his name, the voice is raised in prayer ; in 
a house of images, where the beil is shaken, 
still he is the object of adoration. To vilify 
the religion and customs of other men, is to 
set at naught the pleasure of tbe Almighty. 
When we deface a picture, we naturally incur 
the resentment of the painter; and justly baa 
the poet said, * Presumo not to arraign or to 
scrutinize the various works of Power Di- 
vine** For this valuable communication 
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we are indebted to Mr. Orme. Fragments, 
notes, p. xcvii. I have been assured by a 
gentleman who has read this letter in the ori- 
ginal, that the translation is not only faithful 
but elegant. 

Note LXIV. p. 65. 

I I have not attempted a description of any 
subterraneous excavations but those of Ele- 
J phanta, because none of them have been so 
1 often visited, or so carefully inspected. In 
j several parts of India there arc, however, stu- 
1 pendous works of a similar nature. The ex- 
j tent ai.d magnificence of the excavations in 
I -the island of Salsetta are such, that the artist 
! employed by Governor Boon to make draw- 
! ings of them asserts, that it would require 

j the labour of forty thousand men for forty 

j years to finish them. Arcl>a*ologia, vol. vii. 

1 p. 336. Loose as this mode of estimation 
1 may be, it conveys an idea of the impression 
j which the view of them made upon his mind. 

| The Pagodas of Ellore, eighteen miles from 
1 Aurungabad, are likewise hewn out of the so- 
! lid rock, and if they do not equal those of 
| Elephants and Salsetta in magnitude, they 
: surpass them far in their extent and number. 

I M. Thevenot, who first gave any description 
1 of these singular mansions, asserts, that for 
j above two leagues all around the mountain, 

! nothing is to be seen but Pagodas. Voy. part 
j iii. chap. 44. They were examined at greater 
i leisure and with more attention by M. An- 
I quetil du Perron ; but as his long description 
| of them is not accompanied with any plan or 
! drawing, I cannot convey a distinct idea of 
j the whole. It is evident, however, that they 
! are the works of a powerful people, and a- 
mong the innumerable figures in sculpture 
with which the walls are covered, all the pre- 
sent objects of Hindoo worship may be distin- 
guished. Zend-avesta. Disc. Prelim, p. 
233. There are remarkable excavations 
in a mountain at Mavalipuram, near Sadras. 
This mountain is well known on the Coro- 
mandel coast by the name of the Seven Pago 
das* A good description of the works there, 
which are magnificent and of high antiquity, 
is given; Asiat. Researches, vol. i. p. 145, 
&c. Many other instances of similar works 
might be produced if it were necessary. 
Wbat I have asserted, p. 64, concerning the 
elegance of some of the ornaments in Indian 
buildings, is confirmed by Colonel Cal), chief 
engineer at Madras, who urges this as a proof 
of the early and high civilization of the In- 
dians. “ It may safely be pronounced,” says 
he, “ that no part of the world has more 
marks of antiquity for arts, sciences, and ci. 
vilization, than the Peninsula of India, from 
the Ganges to Cape Comorin. I think the 
carvings on some of the Pagodas and Choul- 
tries, as well as the grandeur of the work, ex- 
ceeds any thing executed now-a-days, not on- 
ly for the delicacy of the chisel, but the ex- 
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pense of construction, considering, in many 
instances, to what distances the component 
parts were carried, and to what heights rais- 
ed.” Philosophical Transactions, vol. Ixii. 
p. 354. I am happy to find my idea, that 
the first temples erected by the Hindoos were 
formed upon the model of those caverns in 
which the rites of religion were originally ce- 
lebrated, confirmed and more fully unfolded 
by Mr. Hodges. In a short dissertation on 
the primitive standard, or prototype of the 
different styles of architecture, viz. the Egyp- 
tian, Hindoo, Moorish, Gothic, and Chinese, 
he has examined and illustrated that curious 
subject with great ingenuity. Travels in In- 
dia, p. 63-77. 

Note LXV. p. 66. 

India, says Strabo, produces a variety of 
substances which dye the most admirable co- 
lours. That the Indicum whicli produced 
the beautiful blue colour, is the same with 
the Indigo of the moderns, we may conclude, 
not only from the resemblance of the name, 
and the similarity of the effects, but from the 
description given by Pliny in the passage 
which I have quoted in the text. He knew 
that it was a preparation of a vegetable sub- 
stance, though he was ill-informed both con- 
cerning the plant itself, and the process by 
which it was fitted for use; which will not 
appear surprising, when we recollect the ac- 
count formerly given of the strange ignorance 
of the ancients with respect to the origin and 
preparation of silk. From the colour of In- 
digo, in the form in which it was imported, 
it is denominated by some authors, Alramen - 
turn Indicum, and Indicum Nigrum , Salmas. 
Exercit. p. 180; and is mentioned under the 
last of these names, among the articles of im- 
portation from India. Peripl. Mar. Erythr. 
p. 22. The colour of the modern Indigo, 
when undiluted, resembles that of the ancient 
Indicum, being so intensely coloured as to 
appear black. Dclaval*s Experim. Inquiry 
into the Cause of the Changes of Colours, 
Pref. p. xxiiu Indigo is the principal dye- 
stuff used by the natives of Sumatra, and is 
much cultivated in that island; but the mode j 
of preparing it differs from that whicli is com- 
mon among the people of Indostan* Marsden, 
Hist, of Sumatra, p. 77. There has been 
lately found in the Circar of Rajamundry a 
new species of Indigo;, denominated the Tret 
Indigo, which, as it grows wild and in great 
abundance, promises to be a discovery of 
considerable use. Oriental Repertory, No. 

I. p. 39, &c. The Gum lacca, used in dying 
a red colour, was likewise known to the an- 
cients, and by the same name which it now 
bears. Salmas. Exercit. p. 8 la This valua- 
ble substance, of such extensive utility in paint- 
ing, dying, japanning, varnishing, and in the 
manufacture of sealing-wax, is the prod ac- 
tion of a very minute insect. These insects 
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fix themselves upon the succulent extremities 
of the branches of certain trees, and are soon 
glued to the place on which they settle, by a 
thick pellucid liquid which exudes from their 
bodies, the gradual accumulation of which 
forms a complete cell for each insect, which 
is the tomb of the parent, and the birth-place 
of its offspring. This glutinous substance, 
with which the branches of trees are entirely 
covered, is the Gum-lacca. An account of 
its formation, nature, and use, is given in the 
Philos. Trans, vol. lxxi. part ii. p. 374, in a 
concise, accurate, and satisfactory manner. 
Some curious observations upon this insect 
are published by Mr. Roxburgh, who culti- 
vates the study of Natural History in India 
with great assiduity and success. Asiatic 
Restvi reins, vol. ii. p. 361. It is remarka- 
ble that Cresias seems to have received an ac- 
count tolerably distinct of the insect by which 
the Gum-lacca is produced, and celebrates 
the beauty of the colour which it dyes. Ex- 
cerpta ex Indie, ad calc. Herodot. edit. Wes- 
seling, p. 830. Indian Dyers was the an- 
cient name of those who dyed either the fine 
blue or the fine red, which points out the 
country whence the materials they used were 
brought. Salmas, ib. p. 810. From their 
dying cotton-stuff's with different colours, it 
is evident that the ancient Indians must have 
made some considerable proficiency in chemi- 
cal knowledge. Pliny, lib. xxxv. c. 2. sect. 
42, gives an account of this art as far as it 
was known anciently. It is precisely the 
same with that now practised in calico-print- 
ing. 

Note LXVI. p. 68. 

As Sanskreet literature is altogether a new 
acquisition to Europe, Haghvat-Gceta, the 
first translation from that language, having 
been published so late as a. D. 1785, it is in- 
timately connected with the subject of my 
inquiries, and may afford entertainment to 
some of my readers, after having reviewed in 
the text, wkh a greater degree of critical at- 
tention, the two Sanskreet works most worthy 
of notice, to give here a succinct account of 
other compositions in that tongue with which 
we have been made acquainted. The exten- 
sive use of the Sanskreet language is a cir- 
cumstance which merits particular attention. 
u The grand souice of Indian literature,” 
(says Mr. Halhed, the first Englishman who 
acquired the knowledge of Sanskreet), “ the 
parent of almost every dialect from the Per- 
sian gulf to the China seas, is the Sanskreet, 
a language of the most venerable and unfa- 
thomable antiquity ; which, although at pre- 
sent chut up in the libraries of Brahmins, and 
appropriated solely to the records of their re- 
ligion, appears to have been current over most 
of the Oriental world ; and traces of its origi- 
nal extent may still be discovered in almost 
every district of Asia. I have been often as- 


tonished to find the similitude of Sanskreet 
words with those of Persian and Arabic, and 
even of Latin and Greek ; and those not in 
technical and metaphorical terms, which the 
mutation of refined arts and improved man- 
ners might have occasionally introduced, but 
in the ground-work of language, in monosyl- 
lables, in the names of numbers, and the appel- 
lations of such things as would be first discri- 
minated on the immediate dawn of civilization. 
The resemblance which may be observed in 
the characters on the medals and signets of 
various districts of Asia, the light which they 
reciprocally reflect upon each other, and the 
general analogy which they all bear to the 
same grand prototype, afford another ample 
field for curiosity. The coins of Assam, Na- 
paul, Casbtneere, and many other kingdoms, 
are all stamped with Sanskreet characters, and 
mostly contain allusions to the old Sanskreet 
mythology. The same conformity I have ob- 
served on the impression of seals from Boo- 
tan and Thibet. A collateral inference may 
likewise be deduced from the peculiar arrange- 
ment of the Sanskreet alphabet, so very dif- 
ferent from that of any other quarter of the 
world. This extraordinary mode of combina- 
tion still exists in the greatest part of the East, 
from the Indus to Pegu, in dialects now ap- 
parently unconnected, and in characters com- 
pletely dissimilar ; and it is a forcible argu- 
ment that they are all derived from the same 
source. Another channel of speculation pre- 
sents itself in the names of persons and places, 
of titles and dignities, which are open to ge- 
neral notice, and in which, to the farthest 
limits of Asia, may be found manifest traces 
of the Sanskreet.” Preface to the Grammar 
of the Bengal Language, p. 3. After this 
curious account of the Sanskreet tongue, I 
proceed to enumerate the works which have 
been translated from it, besides the two men- 
tioned in the text. — 1. To Mr. Wilkins wc 
are indebted for Heelo-pades or Amicable In* 
struction , in a series of connected fables, inter- 
spersed with morul, prudential, and political 
maxims. This work is in such high esteem 
throughout the East, that it has been translat- 
ed into every language spoken there. It did 
not escape the notice of the emperor Akber, 
attentive to every thing that could contribute 
to promote useful knowledge. He directed 
his Vizier, Abul Faze!, to put it into a style 
suited to all capacities, and to illustrate the 
obscure passages in it, which he accordingly 
did, and gave it the title of, The Criterion 
Wisdom* At length these fables made their 
way into Europe, and have been circulated 
there with additions and alterations, under 
the names of Pilpay and jEsop. Many of 
the Sanskreet apologues are ingenious and 
beautiful, and have been copied or imitated by 
the fabulists of other nations. Butin some of 
them the characters of the animals introduced 
are very ill sustained. To describe a tygef 
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at extremely devout, and practising charity, 
and other religious duties, p. 16, or an old 
mouse well read in the Neetee Sastras , i. e. 
Systems of morality and policy, p. 24 ; a cat 
reading religious books, p. 35, &c. discovers 
a want of taste, and an inattention to proprie- 
ty. Many of the moral sayings, if considered 
as detached maxims, are founded upon a 
thorough knowledge of life and manners, and 
convey instruction with elegant simplicity. 
But the attempt of the author to form his 
work into a connected series of fables, and his 
mode of interweaving with them such a num- 
ber of moral reflections in prose and in verse, 
renders the structure of the whole so artificial 
that the perusal of it becomes often unplea- 
sant. Akber was so sensible of this, tha^ l a- 
mong other instructions, he advises bis Vizier 
to abridge the long digressions in that work. 
By these strictures it is far from my intention 
to detract in the smallest degree from the 
merit of Mr. Wilkins. His country is much 
indebted to bim for having opened a new 
source of science and taste. The celebrity of 
the Heetoo-pades, as well as its intrinsic 
merit, notwithstanding the defects which I 
have mentioned, justify his choice of it, as a 
work worthy of being made known to Europe 
in its original form. From reading this and bis 
other translations, no man will refuse bim the 
praise, to which lie modestly confines his pre- 
tensions, “ of having drawn a picture which 
we suppose to be a true likeness, although we 
are unacquainted with the original.” Pref. 
p. xiv. — 2. In the first number of the New 
Asiatic Miscellany, we have a translation of 
a celebrated composition in the East, known 
by the title of the JFive Gems. It consists of 
stanzas by five poets who attended the court 
of Abissura, King of Bengal. Some of these 
stanzas are simple and elegant. — 3. Ail ode 
translated from Wulli ; in which that extra- 
vagance of fancy, and those far-fetched and 
unnatural couceits, which so often disgust 
Europeans with the poetical compositions of 
the East, abound too much. The editor has 
not informed us to whose knowledge of the 
Sanskreet we are indebted for these two trans- 
lations. — 4. Some original grants of land, of 
very ancient dates, translated by Mr. Wilkins. 
It may seem odd, that a charter or legal con- 
veyance of property should be ranked among 
the literary compositions of any people. But 
so widely do the manners of the Hindoos 
ditfer from those of Europe, that as our law- 
yers multiply words and clauses, in order to 
render a grant complete, and to guard against 
every thing that may invalidate it, the Pundits 
seem to despatch the legal part of the deed 
with brevity, but, in a long preamble and con- 
clusion, make an extraordinary display of 
their own learning, eloquence, and powers of 
composition, both in prose and verse. The 
preamble to one of these deeds is an enco* 
mium of the monarch who grants the land, 
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in a bold strain of Eastern exaggeration : 
“ When his innumerable army marched, the 
heavens were so filled with the dust of tbeir 
feet that the birds of the air could rest upon 
it.” — “ His elephants moved like walking 
mountains, and the earth oppressed by tbeir 
weight mouldered into dust.” It concludes 
with denouncing vengeance against those 
who should venture to infringe this grant ; 
“ Riches and the life of man are as transient 
as drops of water upon the leaf of the lotus. 
Learning this truth, O man ! do not attempt 
to deprive another of his property.” Asiatic 
Researches, vol. i. p. 123, &c. The other 
grant, which appears to be still more ancient, 
is not less remarkable. Both were found 
engraved on plates of copper. Ib. p. 357, 
&c. — 5. The translation of part of the Shaster, 
published by Colonel Dow, in the yeur 1768, 
ought perhaps to have been first mentioned. 
But as this translation was not made by bim 
from the Sanskreet, but taken from the 
mouth of a Brahmin, who explained the 
Shaster in Persian, or in the vulgar language 
of Bengal, it will fall more properly under 
notice when we come to inquire into the state 
of science among the Hindoos, than in this 
place, where we are endeavouring to give 
some idea of their taste and composition. 

Note LXVII. p. 71. 

As many of my readers may be unacquaint- 
ed with the extravagant length of the four 
eras or periods of Indian chronology, it may 
be proper to give an account of them from 
Mr. Halhed’s preface to the Code of Oentoo 
Laws, p. xxxvi. 

1. The Suttee Jogue (or age of purity) is 
said to have lasted three million two hundred 
thousand years ; and they hold that the life 
of man was extended in that age to one hun- 
dred thousand years ; and that his stature 
was twenty-one cubits. 

2. The Tirtah Jogue (in which one third 
of mankind was corrupted) they suppose to 
have consisted of two million four hundred 
thousand years, and that men lived to the age 
of ten thousand years. 

3. The Dwajmar Jogue (in which half of 
the human race became depraved) endured 
one million six hundred thousand years ; and 
the life of man was then reduced to a thou- 
sand years. 

4. The Collee Jogue (in which all mankind 
are corrupted, or rather lessened, for that is 
the true meaning of Collee) is the present era, 
which they suppose ordained to subsist four 
hundred thousand years, of which near five 
thousand are already past ; and the life of 
man in that period is limited to one hundred 
years. 

| If we suppose the computation of time in 
the Indian chronology to be made by solar, or 
i even by lunar years, nothing can be more ex- 
! travagant in itself, or more repugnant to our 
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mode of calculating the duration of the world, 
founded on sacred and infallible authority. 
Some attempts have been made by learned 
men, particularly by M. Bailly, in a very in- 
genious dissertation on that subject, to bring 
the chronology of the Hindoos to accord 
somewhat better with that of the Old Testa- 
ment; but as I could not explain the princi- 
ples upon which he founds his conclusions, 
without entering into long and intricate dis- 
cussions foreign from the subject of this Dis- 
sertation, and as I cannot assent to some of 
his opinions, I shall rest satisfied with refer- 
ring to his Astron. Indienne, Disc. Prelim, 
p. lxxvii, and leave my readers to judge for 
themselves. I am happy to observe that a 
memoir on the Chronology of the Hindoos 
will be published in the Second Volume of 
the Transactions of the Society of Bengal, 
aud 1 hope that some learned member of that 
body will be able, from his acquaintance with 
the languages and history of the country, to 
throw light upon a subject which its connec- 
tion with religion and science renders ex- 
tremely interesting. From one circumstance, 
however, which merits attention, we may con- 
clude, that the information which we have 
hitherto received concerning the chronology 
of the Hindoos is very incorrect. We have, 
as far as I know, only five original accounts 
of the different Jogues or eras of the Hindoos. 
The first is given by M. Roger, who received 
it from the Brahmins on the Coromandel 
coast. According to it, the Suttee Jogue is 
a period of one million seven hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand years ; the Tirtah Jogue 
is one million two hundred and ninety-six 
thousand years ; the Dwapaar Jogue is eight 
hundred and sixty-four thousand years. The 
duration of the Collec Jogue he does not spe- 
cify. Porte Ouverte, p. 179. The next is 
that of M. Bernier, who received it from the 
Brahmins of Benares. According to him, 
the duration of the Suttee Jogue was two 
million five hundred thousand years ; that of 
Tirtah Jogue one million two hundred thou- 
sand years ; that of the Dwapaar Jogue is 
eight hundred and sixty-four thousand years. 
Concerning the period of the Col lee Jogue, 
he likewise is silent. Voyages, tom. ii. p. 
160. The third is that of Colonel Dow, 
according to which the Suttee Jogue is a 
period of fourteen million of years; the 
Tirtah Jogue one million eighty thousand ; 
the Dwapaar Jogue seventy-two thousand, 
and the Collce Jogue thirty-six thousand 
years. Hist, of Hindost. vol. i. p. 2. The 
fourth account is that of M. le Gentil, who 
received it from the Brahmins of the Coro- 
mandel coast, and as his information was 
acquired in the same part of India, and de- 
rived from the same source with that of M. 
Roger, it agrees with his in every particular. 
Mem. de P Academ. des Sciences pour 1772, 
tom. ii. parti, p. 176. The fifth is the ac- 
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count of Mr. Halhed, which 1 have already 
given. From this discrepancy, not only of 
the total numbers, hut of many of the arti- 
cles in the different accounts, it is manifest 
that our information concerning Indian chro- 
nology is hitherto as uncertain as the whole 
system of it is wild and fabulous. To me it 
appears highly probable, that w’hen we un- 
derstand more thoroughly the principles upon 
which the factitious eras or Jogues of the 
Hindoos have been formed, that we may be 
more able to reconcile their chronology to the 
true mode of computing time, founded on the 
authority of the Old Testament; and may 
likewise find reason to conclude, that the ac- 
count given by their astronomers of the situa- 
tion of the heavenly bodies at the beginning 
of the Collee Jogue, is not established by ac- 
tual observation, but the result of a retros- 
pective calculation. Whoever undertakes to 
investigate farther the chronology of the Hin- 
doos, will derive great assistance from a Me- 
moir of Mr. Marsden on that subject, in which 
he has explained the nature of their year and 
the several eras in use among them, with much 
ingenuity and precision. Philos. Transact, 
vol. lxxx. part ii. p. 560. 

Note LXVIII. p. 73. 

In the public buildings of India, we find 
proofs and monuments of the proficiency of 
the Brahmins in science, particularly of their 
attention to astronomical observation. Their 
religion enjoins, that the four sides of a Pa- 
goda should face the four cardinal points. In 
order to execute this with accuracy, they take 
a method described by M. le Gentil, which 
discovers a considerable degree of science. 
He carefully examined the position of one of 
their Pagodas, and found it to be perfectly 
exact. Voy. tom. i. p. 133, &c. As some 
of their Pagodas are very ancient, they must 
have early attained such a portion of know- 
ledge as was requisite for placing them pro- 
perly. On the ceilings of Choultries, and 
other ancient edifices, the twelve signs of the 
zodiac are often delineated ; and from their 
resemblance to those which are now univer- 
sally used, it is highly probable that the 
knowledge of these arbitrary symbols was de- 
rived from the East. Colonel Call has pub- 
lished a drawing of the signs of the zodiac, 
which he found on the ceiling of a Choultry at 
Verdapettab, in the Madura country. Phil. 
Transact, vol. lxii. p. 353. I have a drawing 
of them in my possession* differing from his in 
some of the figures, but I cannot say in what 
particular place it was found. Sir Robert 
Barker describes an observatory at Benares, 
which he visited A. D. 1772. In it be found 
instruments for astronomical observation, of 
very large dimensions, and constructed with 
great skill and ingenuity. Of all these he has 
published drawings. PhiL Transact* vol. 
lxvii. p. 598. According to traditionary ac. 
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count, this observatory was built by the Em- 
peror Akber. The view which Sir Robert 
took of it was an hasty one. It merits a 
more attentive inspection, in order to deter- 
mine whether it was constructed by Akber, 
or erected in some more early period. Sir 
Robert intimates, that none but Brahmins, 
who understood the Sanskreet, and could con- 
sult the astronomical tables written in that lan- 
guage, were capable of calculating eclipses. 
P. Tiessenthalcr describes, in a very cursory 
manner, two observatories furnished with in- 
struments of extraordinary magnitude, at Je- 
pour and Ougein, in the country of Mal- 
wa. Bernoulli, tom. i. p. 316, S47. But 
these are modern structures. 


Since the first edition of the Historical 
Disquisition was published, the Souriak Sedan- 
tarn, or, according to a more correct ortho- 
graphy, the Surya Sidh&nta, on the principles 
of which I had observed that all the Indian 
astronomy is founded, has been discovered at 
Benares by Sir Robert Chambers. He im- 
mediately communicated this valuable work 
to Samuel Davis, Esq. who has favoured the 
world with a translation of several consider- 
able extracts from it. 

The Stirya Siddhanta is composed in the 
Sanskreet language, and professes to be a di- 
vine revelation, (as Abul Fazel had related, 
Ayeen Akbery, III. p. 8), communicated to 
mankind more than two millions of years ago, 
towards the close of the Sutty or Satya Jogue, 
the first of the four fabulous ages into which the 
Hindoo mythologies divide the period during 
which they suppose the world to have existed. 
But when this accompaniment of fiction and 
extravagance is removed, there is left behind 
a very rational and elaborate system of as- 
tronomical calculation. From this Mr. Da- 
vis has selected what relates to the calculation 
of eclipses, and has illustrated it with great 
ingenuity. The manner in which that sub- 
ject is treated had so close an affinity to the 
methods formerly brought from India, and of 
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which I have given some account, as to con- 
firm strongly the opinion that the Stirya Sidd- 
hfcnta is the source from which all the others 
are derived. How far the real date of this 
work may be ascertained, from the rules and 
tables which it contains, will be more clearly 
established when a translation of the whole is 
published. In the mean time it is evident, 
that what is already known with respect to 
these rules and tables, is extremely favour- 
able to the hypothesis which ascribes a very 
high antiquity to the astronomy of the Brah- 
mins. 

The circumstance, perhaps, most worthy 
of attention, in the extracts now referred to, 
is the system of trigonometry included in the 
astronomical rules of the Stirya Siddh&nta. 
Asiat. Research, ii. p. 245, 249. It may be 
shewn that this system is founded on certain 
geometrical theorems, whieh, though modern 
mathematicians be well acquainted with, were 
certainly unknown to Ptolemy and the Greek 
geometricians. 

It is with pleasure, too, w>e observe, thm. 
Mr. Davis has in his possession several other 
ancient books of Hindoo astronomy, and that 
there is reason to expect from him a transla- ! 
tion of the whole Stirya Siddhtintn. ; 

It must be nrided, that we also learn from 
the second volume of the Asiatic Researches, | 
that some vestiges of algebruical calculation I 
have been discovered among the Brahmins ; ! 

particularly rules for the solution of certain 
nrithemetical questions, with which it would , 
seem that nothing but algebra could have 
furnished them. Asiat. Research, ii. p. 468, 
note, 487, 495. 

My friend, Mr. Professor Playfair, has ' 
examined that extract from the Stirya Sidd- 
liinta, which gives on account of the ancient 
Hindoo system of trigonometry, and has dis- 
covered the principles on which it is founded. ' 
It is w ith pleasure I unnounce, that the result 
of this examination will be communicated 
soon to the public, and will afford an addi- 
tional proof of the extraordinary progress 
which the natives of India had early made in 1 
the most abstruse sciences. 
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Abut Faze!, minister to Akber, sovereign of Indostan, 
publishes the Ayeen Akbery, G‘2. And Heeto-Pailes, 
HO. 

Ac e si net, a city built on the river by Alexander the 
Oreat, 87. 

Mr at of Indian chronology , explained, 111, 112. Re- 
marks on, 112. 

Maop't Fables , the origin of, traced, 110. 

Africa, general idea of the continent of, and of its trade, 
47, 48. Origin of the slave-trade, 53 54. 

Agathcmcrus, Ills account of the Maud of Taprobana, 
28. His character of Ptolemy the geographer, 93. 

Agathodiemon, illustrates the geography of Ptolemy, by 
maps, 93. 

Akber, sovereign of Indostan, his character, 62, 109. 

Albuquerque, Alphonso, the Portuguese admiral, seizes 
the island of Ormuz, 46. His operations on the Red 
Sea, ib. 

Alexander the Oreat, his extensive views respecting In- 
dia, 10. His expedition t ) India, ib. His war with 
Porus, II. How obliged to relinquish his enterprise, 
ib. His measures for opening a maritime communi- 
cation with India, 12- His account of India confirm- 
ed by modern observations, ib. His political views 
in exploring that country, ib. His measures to unite 
his European and Asiatic subjects, 14. Conxcquences 
of his death, 15. The sufferings of his nrmy from 
the periodical rains, 85. His surprise at the tides of 
the Indian ocean, 86. Cities built by him in India, 
87. Intended a survey of the Caspian sea, 91. 

Alexandria, long the chief seat of commerce with In- 
dia, 10. The light-house on the Pharos erected by 
Ptolemy Lagus, 17. Mode of conducting the silk 
trade at that port, 22. The Venetians trade there for 
silk, 39. And the Florentines, rb. Is subjected to 
the Turks, ib. 

Algebra, a mode of calculation not unknown to the 
Brahmins, 113. 

Allahabad ’, the modern name of the ancient city of Pa- 
libothra, 15. Account of this city l»v Mcgastliencs, 
16. Remarks of Major Renncll on this subject, 88. 

America, discovered by Christopher Columbus, 41. 
The East India trade a continual drain from its sil- 
ver mines, 53. Origin of the slave-trade, ib. Con- 
trast between the natives of America and of India, 
when first discovered, 54. The trade of Europe with 
each compared, 55. Was obliged to be colonized in 
order to be Improved, ib. Supplies Europe with its 
products, in return for manufactures, ib. 

Anthchus the Oreat, his inroad into India, 89. 

Antoninus, Marcus, emperor, notices of an embassy 
sent by him to the emperor of Chins, 27. 

Antwerp, greatly enriched by becoming the staple of 
the Hanseatic league, 4 b 

Arabians, anciently great dealers in spices from the 
East, 21. Oreat alterations effected in their manners 
by the religion of Mahomet, 32. They conquer E- 
gypt and Persia, ib. A view of their commercial na- 
vigation, 33. Are the first who mention porcelain 
ami tea, ib. Derived the knowledge of the mariner's 
compass from Europe. 97. Make no scruple to plun- 
der the caravans travelling to Mecca, 103. 

Aristotle, his political advice to Alexander the Great, 
13. His Just description of the Caspian Ses, 91. 
Doubted the expediency of encouraging commerce in 
a well-regulated state, 92. 

Aromatics, why much used by the ancients, 21. 

Arrian, character of his History of the Indian expedi- 
tion of Alexander the Great, 12. His account of the 
commerce of the ancients, 5*2. Inquiry into his geo- 
graphical knowledge of India, 23. Is the first ancient 
writer who had any knowledge of of the eastern coast 
of the great peninsula of India, 24. HU account of 
Alexander's Indian fleet corroborated, 86. Character 


| of hts Indian history, Ib. His account of the Caspian 
Sea, 91. The places mentioned in Ins Perinlus com* 
pared with modern situations and names. 93. 

Arts and Sciences , where first cultivated, 7- 

Asbestos, iu extravagant price among the Romans, 92. 

Astronomy, testimony of the great proficiency of the 
Hindustan* in, 70. 

Augsburg, grcatlv enriched by becoming a mart for In- 
dian commodities, 43. 

Augustus, emperor, reduces Egypt to a Homan pro- 
vince, 19. 

Ayeen Akbery, account of the mutual intercourse of 
the East Indians by water, from, 85. See Sanskrset 
literature. 

B 

Bahelmandeb, derivation of the name, 90. 

Ilacfria, rise of the kingdom of, and its acquisitions in 
India, 16. Is overwhelmed by the Tartars, 89. 

Baghvat Gcta, the pure theology taught in that poem, 
78. 

Bail/y, M. his examination into the antiquity of astro- 
nomy in India, 7 

Bank of Venice, the first establishment of that kind 
formed in Europe, 101. 

Barygaza, a considerable emporium on the coast of an- 
cient India, its situation ascertained, 23. 

Basxora, the city of, founder! by the Caliph Omar, 33- 

Benares, the peculiar seat of Indostan science and 11- 
tera tu i e, o. Account of t he observatory there, 1 1 V. 

Berenice, the city of, founded to facilitate the trade be- 
tween Alexandria and India, 17* 

Bernier, M his aeeoutit of the Indian chronology, IPS. 

Bijare, inhabited by a tribe descended from a colony 
left there by Alexander the Great, 87. 

Boti riant East India ship, remarkable speedy voyage of, 
from Portsmouth to Madras, 92. 

Brahmins, in India, their sacred rights and high privi- 
leges, 59, 6<>. Inquiry into the state of scientific 
knowledge among them, 68, 69. Their religious hie- 
rarchy and worship, 73. Their great learning taught 
them a theology superior to the popular superstition, 
77. Their doctrines coincide with the tenets of the 
Stoical school, 79. Studiously concealed religious 
truths from the people, 8i». 

Bruce, the information hts travels affbrd concerning the 
maritime expeditions of king Solomon, 9. 

Bruges, made the staple of the trade of the Hanseatic 
league, 40. Greatly enriched, 43. 

Burran Suuker, a class among the Hindoos, described. 
105. 

Byzantine historians, a character of, 33. 

C 

Cqffh, the great trade carried on there, 99. 

Cairo, account of the caravan that travels from thence 
to Mecca, 102. 

Calicut, reception of Vasco de Gama in that country, 

Call, colonel, his general opinion of the antiquity of 
arts and sciences in India, 109. 

Camel, the valuable properties of that animal, 7. Is 
peculiarly formed for traversing sandy deserts, 101. 

Candahar , known to Alexander the Oreat, 80. 

Canton in China, a factory settled there by the early 
Arabs, 33. 

Cape of Good Hope, circumstances that led to the dis- 
covery of a passage to India thnt way, 44. Is said by 
Herodotus to have been passed by some Phoenician 
ships, 49. Importance of the discovery of this pas- 
sage bv the Portuguese, 55. 

Caravans, the origin of, 7, 8. Were protected and en- 
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couraged under the Roman dominion, S" Great Du Halde, his description of a peculiar specie* of silk# 
commercial use of, in the East, 17. Account of the 92. 

caravans which visit Mecca, 102. A considerable Dutch tt ate*, became the first rivals of the Portuguese 
slave-trade carried on by the African caravans, 103. in the trade to India, 53. 

Caspian sea, erroneous opinion of the ancient geogra- Dyes, Indian, the excellence of, 109. 

f iners concerning, 18, 91. By whom first described 

n modern tim's, 91. Its dimensions, ib. E 

Casts, or orders of society among the native Gentoos 

described, 58. Remarks on the policy or tendency of Bast, the regions of, where arts and sciences were first 
this arrangement, ib. Their peculiar names, ranks, cultivated, 7. The intercourse between different 

and offices described, 104, 105. countries, how first carried on, ib The first mari- 

Cathay, the ancient name of China, 41. time communication with, from the West, 8. Heo 

Ceylon, supposed to be the island described by ancient India . 
geographers under the name of Taprobann, 28. Eclipses, how calculated by the Brahmins of India, 71. 
Christian churches planted there by Persian mission- Egypt, ancient prejudice of the inhabitants against any 
aries, 34. Is visited by Marco Polo, the Venetian, intercourse with foreigners, 8. How the Egyptians 

41. became n commercial people, ib. The city of Alex- 

Chardin , Sir John, his testimony that the Orientals de- andria built, 10. The seat of the government fixed 

rived the use of the mariner’s compass from the Eu- there by Ptolemy Lagus, if. Intercourse between 

ropeans, 97* His account of the trade of (Jaffa, 99. the city of Berenice and India, ib. Its opulence dc- 

Chmatnbrum, description of the Pagoda there, 85. rived from its commerce with the east, 18. Is re- 

Chitta, the only country whence the Romans obtained duced to a Roman province, 19. Maimer of conduct- 

silk, 22. Through wlrnt medium they received it, ib. ‘ ~ 

How the silk worm was conveyed from thence to Eu- 
rope, 32. Is trailed to by the Arabians, 33. First 
mention of porcelain and tea, ib. The Christian re- 
ligion propagated there by Persian missionaries, 34, 

How tne silk of was conveyed to Constantinople, af- 
ter the Greeks were excluded from the port of Alexan- 


silk, 22. Through wlmt medium they received it, ib. ing the silk trade at the port of Alexandria, 22. Con- 

How the silk worm was conveyed from thence to Eu- quest of, by the Arabs, .>2. The Venetians resort to 

rope, 32. Is trailed to by the Arabians, 33. First Alexandria, for silk, 59. And the Florentines, Ib. 

mention of porcelain and tea, ib. The Christian re- Commercial view of the country, 42. la subdued 

ligion propagated there by Persian missionaries, 34, by the Turks, 47. How the Indian trade has been 

How the silk of was conveyed to Constantinople, af- conducted tlirough that country at different times, 

ter the Greeks were excluded from the port of Alexan- 90. 

dria, ib. Estimate of the Chinese practice of naviga- Elagabalus, the first Roman emperor who wore silk, 
tion, 97. How the number of Mahometans increased 22. 

in China, 98. A commercial intercourse, by land, Elephanta, island, account of the ancient pagoda there, 
opened between that country and Russia, 103. Amaz- 53. 


ing exportation of tea from, to Europe, 104. 


Elf ore , general account of the pagodas there, 1(9. 


Chifore, the high descent claimed by the Rajahs of, 87- Ethics, state of, m India, 7»*. 

Chrenology, Indian, the four eras of. 111. Remarks ] Fad- ope, a review of the state of, at the time of the sub- 
on, 1 12. I version of the Greek empire, 41, 42. Extensive ope* 

ration of the commercial genius of, 54 The Euro- 


Cleoftatra, value of her famous pearl ear-rings. 22. ration of the commercial genius of, 54 The Euro- 

Colchos, the ancient peai 1-fishery there, still carried on peans receive the products of America, and supply it 

by the Dutch, 24. with manufactures, 55. The exportation of silver to 

Colours, Indian, for dying, account of, 109. India, how beneficial to Europe, ib. Importance of 

Columbus, his views in that voyage by which he disco- the discovery of the passage to India round the Cape 

vered America, 44. His reliance oil the authority of of Good Hope, ib. 

Marco Polo, the Venetian traveller, 100. Sec Guma . 

Commerce, the extension of, abated the hostile sent!- F 

meats which actuated one nation ag.iinst another, 40. 

Unfavourable opinion of Plato concerning, 92. Faquirs of India, unite trade with devotion in their pll- 

Cornmun law the origin of, traced, 61. grmiagcs, 30, 99. Brief account of, 106. 

Comorin, Cape, is accurately described by Arrian, 23. Figures, arithmetical, originally derived from India, 
Compass, mariner's, was unknown by the ancient Chi- 70. 

nese and Arabs, 97. Five Gems, an ancient Sanskreet poem, account of, ill. 

Constantinople, taken and plundered by the crusaders, Florence, rise of the state of, by manufactures and the 


Faquirs of India, unite trade with devotion in their pil- 
grimages, 30, 99. Brief account of, 106. 


37. Subversion of the Latin empire there, 38. Is banking business, 33. A commercial treatv concl 

conquered by the Turks, and made the seat of their ed with Egypt, ib Summary of the instruction! 

government, 4J. their ambassadors to the Soldan, 99. 

Conveyancing, specimen of the ancient Indian style of, 
ill. G 

Coromandel coast, the inhabitants of, always great trad- 
ers, 30. Gama, Vasco de, his voyage from Lisbon to India, 

Cosmos Indie oplrustfs, some account of, and of his 45. 

Christian Topography, 31. His account of the island Ganges, account of that river, by Major Rcnncll, 88. 


banking business, 33. A commercial treaty conclud- 
ed with Egypt, ib Summary of the instructions to 
their ambassadors to the Soldan, 99. 


Gama, Vasco de, his voyage from Lisbon to India, 44, 
45. 


of Taprobana, ib. 

Cotton manufactures, evidence of their not being com- 
mon among the Romans, 93. 

Crusades to tne Holy Land, the origin of, traced, and 
their commercial effects, 36. The Crusaders acquired 
the policy and arts of the people whom they subdued, 
38- Brought different nations acquainted with each 
other, 40. 


Damascus, account of the caravan that travels from of his accuracy, 96. 

thence to Mecca, 102. Gossellin, M. character of his geography of the Greeks 

Damask , the name of that species of silk manufacture, analixed, 94. 

whence derived, 42. Greeks, their national pride at the time of Alexander 

Dandulo, Andrew, the character of his Venetian Chroni- the Great, 13. How they attained the breeding of silk 
de, 98. worms under the emperor Justinian, 32. Are shut out 

DfAnviUe, M. his opinion as to the course pursued in from the port of Alexandria by the Mahomedan A* 
the trading voyages of king Solomon's ships, 9. His rabs, ib. The Greek empire conquered by Mahomet, 

corrections of Ptolemy’s geography of India, 26. IL, 41. Origin of the ancient mythology of, 75. 

Corroborates Nearchus s account of India, KC. His How they were deprived of Baotria, 89 
geography of India controverted by M. Gossehn, 94. Gum Dacca, natural history of, and its uses in manu- 
Darius, the son of Hystaspes, king of Persia, his re* facture, 109. 

searches into, and conquests in India, Id. H 

Deccan, the ancient Dachanos of Arrian, 95. 

Delta of the Indus, the general state of the weather Halhead, Mr. his account of the Sanskreet literature, 
there, 85. 110. 

Diamonds not so highly esteemed by the Romans, as Hanno, commanded the only voyage for discovery un- 
pearls, 92. der taken by any of the ancient states in the Modi* 


Genoa, motives that stimulated the Genoese to assist in 
subverting the Latin empire at Constantinople, 58. 
The great advantages they derived from this measure, 
ib. Character of the Genoese government, 39 The 
Genoese expelled from all their Grecian settlements 
by the Turks, 41. Character of, by Nicephoros Ore- 
goras, 99. 

GentU, M. le, his account of the Indian chronology, 

Gentoos, See Brahmins and Hindoos . 

Gibbon, Mr. the Roman historian, testimony in favour 
of his accuracy, 96. 

Gossellin, M. character of his geography of the Greeks 
analixed, 94. 

Greeks, their national pride at the time of Alexander 
the Great, 13. How they attained the breeding of silk 
worms under the emperor Justinian, 32. Are shut out 
from the port of Alexandria by the Mahomedan A> 
rabs, ib. The Greek empire conquered by Mahomet, 
IL, 41. Origin of the ancient mythology of, 75. 


How they were deprived of Baotria, 89 
Gum Dacca, natural history of, and its 


pearls, 92. der taken by any of the ancient states in the ftodi* 

Diodorus Siculus, his history of the Indian expedition terranean, 104. 

of Sesostris examined, 83. Hanseatic league, formed, and the staple fixed at Bra 

Dow , colonel, account of hit translation of the Shaster, ges, 44. 

69. 111. His account of the Indian chronology, 118. Hastings, Mr. governor-general of Bengal, his attention 
Dowlatabad, the same with the ancient Tagara, 93. to forming a code of Hindoo laws, 62. 
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Heeto-Pades, or Amicable Instruction, an ancient San- 
skrcet composition, account and character of, 1J 0. 

Herodotus , affirms the Cape of Good Hope to have been 
passed by some Phoenician vessels, 49. His history 
of Sesostris examined, 83. His unsatisfactory account 
of the tides in the R«1 Sea, 86. His just description 
of the Caspian Sea, 91. 

Hindoos , that people exactly described in the account of 
the Indian expedition of Alexander the Great, 13. 
Their inflexible adherence to their religion and casts, 
57. Their four orders, or casts described, 58. Re- 
marks on the policy and tendency of this popular ar- 
rangement, ib. Tneir high antiquity, and nature of 
their institutions, 62. Character of their judicial 
code, ib. State of sciences among them, 69, ?<>• 
Their religious tenets and practices, 73. The names, 
ranks, ana offices, of their several casts described, 
104, 105. Their temples, 109. 

Hiram , king of Tyre, assists king Solomon in his naval 
undertakings, 9. 

Hippalus, captain of an Egyptian vessel, avails himself 
or the monsoons, in sailing from the Arabian gulph 
to the Malabar coast, 20. 

Hipparchus, the first who attempted to make a cata- 
fogue of the stars, 24. 

History, authentic, the period of, extremely limited, 7- 
Is minute in the records of blood, but silent as to the 
progress of useful art, 2(1. 

llydaspes, river, a numerous fleet assembled there by 
Alexander the Great, 12. 

Hyphasis. river, the utmost limit of Alexander the 
Great's progress m India, 11. 

I&J 


Java Minor, of Marco Polo, ascertained, 100. 

Jcnaub, a city built on that river by Alexander the 
Great, 87. 

Jenkinson, Anthony, the first modern traveller who 
gives a just description of the Caspian Sea, 91. 

Jcswont Sine, his letter to Aurengzcbe, containing a 
character of Sultan Akber, 108. 

Jewels, their great use, and high estimation among the 
ancients, 21. 

Jews, when they effbeted a commercial intercourse with 
India, 9. Inquiry into the maritime commerce of 
king Solomon, ib. Their commercial eflbrt termi- 
nated in his reign, ib. 

India, the first naval communication with, from the 
West, 8. The trade of the Phoenicians with, how 
conducted, 9. Naval expedition of the Persians to, 
9, JO. Conquests of Darius Hystaspes in, 10. Alex- 
andria, for many centuries the chief scat of trade with, 
ib. Expedition of Alexander the Great to, 10, 11. 
Flourishing state of the country at that time, 11. 
Alexander's voyage down the Indus, 12. Political 
state of the country at that time, ib. Alexander’s 
views in this expedition, 1 3. Expedition of Seleucus, 
cme of the successors of Alexander, 15. Embassy of 
Mcgasthenes to, ib. Conquests of the Bactrian princes 
in. 16. Remains afterwards undisturbed by Euro- 
peans, until the Cape of Good Hope was doubled by 
the Portuguese, 17- A commercial intercourse esta- 
blished with Egypt, ib. How Rome was supplied 
with Eastern commodities, 19. Advantage taken of 
the monsoons, in sailing from the gulph of Arabia to 
the Malabar coast, 20. Its commodities, articles of 
luxury, 21. Spices and aromatics, ib. Precious 
•tones, ib. Silk, 22. General view of its exports 
and imports, ib. Comparison between the ancient 
and modern trade with India, 23. D’Anville’s cor- 
rections of Ptolemy’s geography of, 25. The trade 
by caravans protected and encouraged by the Ro- 
mans, 27. The inhabitants of the Coromandel coast 
always great traders. 30. The account given of 
India by Cosraas Indieopleustes, 31. The Romans 
rivalled in the Indian trade by the Persians, ib. 
The Italian states engaged in the Indian trade, 35. 
Account of the Indian trade by Marino Sanudo, 
40. Comparative view of the Indian trade, as carried 
on by different nations at different times, 41. A di- 
rect voyage to India effected by the Portuguese, 44. 
The staple of the Portuguese trade established at the 
city of Malacca, 45. A commercial empire established 
in the East by the Portuguese, 47* How it came to 
pass that the discovery of a direct navigation to India 
was reserved for modern times, 49. Tne conduct of 
ancient and modem navigators to the East compared, 
50. The prices of Indian commodities greatly reduc- 
ed by the opening a direct communication with In- 
dia, 51. Tne Indian trade a eontinual drain of A- 
merioan silver from Europe, 53. Contrast between 
the state of the natives of India and America, when 
first discovered, 54. The trade of Europe with each, 
compared, 55. The silver exported to India contri- 


butes to enrich instead of impoverishing Europe, ib. 
Importance of the discovery of the passage to India 
round the Cape of Good Hope to Europe, 55. Kx 
amination of the improbabilities attending the sup- 
posed expedition of hesostris to India, 83. Remarks 
on the weather there, 85. Remarks on the naval ex 
redition of Nearehus, ib. Peculiarities in the Indian 
tides, 8G. Aversion of the native, of the East to the 
sea, 88. Major Rennell’s account of the river Ganges, 
ib. Endeavours to ascertain the situation of the an- 
cient city of Palibothra, 89. How the Indian trade 
has been carried on through Egypt at different time*, 
90. Erroneous description of the Caspian sea by an- 
cient writers, 91. Deccan, the ancient Dachanos of 
Arrian, 95. The use of the mariner’s compass learned 
by the Easterns from the Europeans, 97. The Gen- 
toos inflexible in their religion, 98. Computed num. 
her of Mahomedans in India, ib. Extensive circula- 
tion of Eastern goods by the caravans, 102, 103. The 
natives of India the earliest known people who weie 
civili7^d, 57. Their divisions into casts, 58. The 
jierfection of Indian manufactures accounted for, ib. 
The general tenure of land there, 60. Character of 
the Hindoo Code of laws, 62. General account of the 
l’agodas, 65. Fortresses, ib. Mechanic arts, 66. 
Literature, ib. Their sciences, 68. Their religioui 
tenets, 73. Origin of superstition, 74. The pure the- 
ology of the Brahmins, 77- General reflections form- 
ed on the preceding review of the Eastern nations, 
80. The manners and customs of the natives influ- 
enced by the Mahorncdan and European Intruders, 
100. Account of the Satiskrect literature, 1 10. The 
Hecto-pades, ib. The Five Gems, 111. Ode from 
Wulli, ib. Specimen of Indian conveyancing, ib. 
The four eras of Indian chronology explained, ib 

lndicum , of the ancients, the same with modern Indi- 
go, 109. 

Indigo, the several kinds of, mentioned by authors, and 
its uses, 109. 

Indus, river, passed by Alexander the Great, 11. His 
vovage down that river, 12. 

Institutions of India, the permanency of, accounted for. 

Interest of money, the most exact standard of commer- 
cial profits, 43. Chronological view of, ib. 

Joanna of Navarre, her exclamation at the wealth of 
the city of Bruges, 100. 

Italy, rise of the commercial states of, 3>. They im- 
port the productions of India, ib. The profits they 
reaped from the Crusades, 37. See Venice, Genoa, 
die. 

Itineraries of the Roman empire, how formed, 93. 

Julius Ccrsar, his magnificent present to Servilia, the 
mother of Brutus, 22. His ignorance of the British 
tides, 8fi. A general surveyor the whole Roman em- 
pire undertaken by him, 93. 

Justin, observations on his account of the progress made 
by Seleucus in India, 88. 

Justinian, emperor, how he introduced the silk worm 
into the Greek empire, 32. 

L 

Land, the general tenures of, in India, 60. Specimen 
from an ancient grant of, 107 - 

Latitudes, how ascertained by tho ancient geographers, 
29. Were more readily determined by them th an 
longitudes, 30, 95. 

Lawyers, European, the style of, compared with that 
of the Eastern Pundits, 112. 

Leibnitz, his account of the instructions given to the 
Florentine ambassadors to the Soldan of Egypt, 99. 

Logic and Metaphysics, state of, in India, 69. 

Longitudes of places, how determined by ancient geo- 
graphers, 29, 95. 

M 

Magellan, effects a passage for the East Indies westward 
from America, 52. 

Mahabarat, an ancient Indian epic poem, account of, 
66. Extracts from, 69, 70, 78. 

Mahmoud of Gaznah, the vast fleet that opposed his in- 
vasion of India, 85. 

Mahomet, rapid spread of his religion, and the great 
effects produced by it, 32. Contributed greatly to ex- 
tend tne commerce of Asia and Africa, 48. 

Mohomet 11. Emperor of the Turks, subdues the Gre- 
cian empire, 41. 

Mahudel, M. his proofs of the ignorance of the ancients 
as to the nature of silk, 9^. 

Malabar coast, probable derivation of its name, 31. 
How mentioned by the Arabian writers, 33. 

Malacca, the city or, rendered the staple of the trade 
carried on in the East by the Portuguese, 45. 

Maidive islands, probable derivation of their name, 51 
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Man, a review of his progress in social life, 59. 
Manufactures, Indian, the perfection of, accounted for, 

Maps, none prior to those formed to illustrate Pto- 
lemy’s geography have reached modem times, 20. 
Marco Pulo, the Venetian, acoount of his travels, 41. 
Objections to his relations, and vindication of them, 
100 . 

Marseilles, opens a trade with Constantinople for Indian 
commodities, 35. 

Massoudi, the Arabian, his account of India, 97. 

Mecca , the temple there visited as well by commercial 
as by devout pilgrims, 36. The pilgrimages to, con- 
tributed greatly to facilitate trade, 48. Account of 
the caravans wnteh visit the temple there, 102. 
Medici, Cosmo di, a Florentine merchant, negotiates a 
commercial treaty with Egypt in favour of nis coun- 

S nen, 59. 

enanean sea, the chief seat of ancient commerce, 
49. 

Megasthenes, his embassy from Seleucus king of Syria, 
to India, 15. His account of India, 16. 

Mocenigo, doge of Venice in the fifteenth century, his 
account of the naval strength of that republic, 101. 
Monkish annalists, a character of, 35. 

Monsoons, the first application of them in voyages to 
India, 20. 

Moses, the books of, the most ancient and genuine re- 
cord of the early ages of the world, 7. 

Musiris, a port on the coast of Malabar, frequented by 
ancient navigators in the Indian trade, 20. 

Mythology of the Greeks, the natural origin of, 75. 

N 

Nadir Shah, general review of his Indian expedition, 
85. 

Nagara of Ptolemy, its latitude according to D’Anvillc, 

Navigation, origin of, traced, 8. Where first cultivat- 
ed, ib. How introduced among the Egyptians, ib. 
Nearchus, commands the naval expedition of Alexan- 
der tile Great down the Indus, 12. Remarks on, 85, 
86 . 

Niccphorus Ore goras, his character of the Genoese at 
Constantinople, 93. ; 

Niehbuhr, his evidence in favour of the European origin 
of the mariner’s compass, 99. 


Omar, Caliph, founds the city of Dossora, 33. 

Ormuz, the island of, seised by the Portuguese, 46. 
Description of, ib. 

Oude, nabob of, the great probability of disputes be- 
tween him and the Scilu, 84. 


j Pagodas of India, general account of, 63, 109. Arc 
] placed with astronomical precision, 112. 

. Palibothra, endeavours to ascertain the situation of that 
• city, 89- 

' Palmyra, by whom and on what occasion built, 19. Its 
i stupendous ruin6, 20. Its present Rtate, ib. 

Panjab , progress of Alexander the Great through that 
country, 11. 

Papyrus, occasion of its being disused for writing on, 

J Parchment , when first used for the record of charters 

and deeds, 98. 

. Pariars , the most contemptible race of men in India, 

| 98, 105. 

Patna, evidence of its not being the ancient city of Pali- 
bothra, 89. 

; Pearls, their high estimation among the Romans, 22. 
Were dearer than diamonds, 92. 

Para, the chief suburb of Constantinople, granted to 
the Genoese on the subversion of the Latin empire 
there, 38. The Genoese expelled by the Turks, 41. 
Persia, how the commerce between that country and 
India was conducted, 18. Vigorous cultivation of the 
Indian trade, 51. The ailk trade engrossed by the 
Persians, ib. Their extortions introduce the silk- 
worm to Europe, 32. is conquered by the Arabs, ib. 
Nestorian churches planted there, 34. Amount of the 
revenue of the Persian monarch! from Herodotus, 
84. Instances of their ancient aversion to the sea, 87. 
Phalanx, Macedonian, how formed by Alexander the 
Great, 14. 

Phoenicians, how they opened a commercial Intercourse 
with India, 8. Are said by Herodotus to have passed 
the Cape of Good Hope, 49. 

Philosophy, the cure for superstition, 77- 
Pilgrimages to the Holy Land, undertaken as well from | 


commercial as from pious motives, 36. Account of 


the pilgrimages to Mecca, 48. 
HI pay’s fab* “ • * - ■ 


Pilpay’s fables, the origin of, traced, 110. 

Plato, his political objections to commerce in a well re- 
gulated commonwealth, 92. 

Pliny, the elder, his slender knowledge of India, 24. 
His account or the island of Taprobane, 28. Obser- 
vations on his account of the progress of Seleucus in 
India, 97, 98. 

Pomponlus Mela, his account of the island of Tapro- 
bane, 28. And of the Caspian Sea, 91. 

Porcelain, the firet mention of, by Arabian travellers, 33. 

Portugal, circumstances that led the Portuguese to the 
discovery of the Cape of Good Hope, 44. Vigorous 
exertions of the Portuguese to cultivate the Eastern 
trade, 45. They aim at a monoply of the trade to tho 
East, 46. They establish a commercial empire there, 
47. Their activity in exploring the Eastern coun 
tries, 50. They drive the Venetians out of the Eu 
ropean markets, by reducing the prices of Indian 
goods, 51. How they remained bo long in the exclu 
sive possession of the Indian trade, 52. Are rivalled 
at length in the Indian ocean by the Dutch, 53. And 
by the English, ib. Repulse tne efforts of Solyman 
the Magnificent to drive them from India, 56. Their 
incercourse with infidels licensed by a Papal bull, 
99. 

Porus, opposes the progress of Alexander the Great in 
India, 11. Remain steady to the Macedonian inter- 
est, 15. 

Potnsl, the discovery of the silver mines of, the first 
permanent source of wealth derived by Spain from 
America, 54. 

Ptolemy, the geographer, estimate of his scicntifical 
knowledge, 24. Established geography uj>on its pro- 
per principles, 25. His accounts of the continent of 
India examined, ib. His geography of India ai^justcd 
by that of modem times by M. D’Anville, ib. In- 
stances of his exactness in Borne positions, 27. His 
account of the island of Taprobane, 28. His charac- 
ter, by Agathemerm, 93. His geographical errors, 94. 
From what materials he composed his geography of 
India, 96. 

Ptolemy Lagus, establishes the seat of the Egyptian go 
vernment at Alexandria, and erects the light-house on 
Pharos, 17* 

Ptolemy PhUadelphus, projects a grand canal to facili- 
tate the intercourse between Egypt and India, 17 
Founds the city of Berenice, ib. 

Pultanah, the ancient Plithana of Arrian, 93. 


Rnmusio detects the geographical errors of Ptolemy, 94. 

Raynal, AbW, character of his history of the East and 
West Indies, 55, 56. 

Red Sea , derivation of the name, and the different appli- 
cation of It by the ancients and the modems, 87- 

Religion and superstition discriminated, 74. 

Rcnaudot, M. his translation of the Eastern voyage of 
two Mahomedans, from the Arabic, vindicated from 
the charge of Imposition, 96. 

Rennell, Major, his illustrations of the Indian expedition 
of Alexander the Great. 12, 84, 87. His account of 
the Tiver Ganges, 89. Remarks on his account of the 
situation of the city of Palibothra, lb. His opinion of 
the Egyptian navigation examined, 90. 

Rhirwcolura, the ancient port of communication be- 
tween Phoenicia and India, 9. 

Roger, M. his account of the Indian chronology, 112. 

Rome, rise of the power of, 19. How supplied with 
I ndlan commodities, ib. Its imports from thence ar- 
ticles of luxury, 21. Spices, ib. Precious stones, ib. 
Silk, 22. Remained ignorant of the nature or pro- 
duction of silk ib. How the breeding silk-worms 
was introduced into the Eastern empire, 52. Conse- 
quences of the Homan empire being dissolved by the 
barbarians, 40. How the Itineraries of the empire 
were formed, 93. 

Russia, a commercial intercourse by land opened be- 
tween that country and China, 103. 

Ryots of indostan, inquiry on the tenure by which they 
bold their possessions, 107. 

S 

SaeontaUi, an ancient Indian dramatic poem, account 

Sacotecas, the mines of, in Mexico, Importance of the 
discovery of, to tfpain, 54. 

Saint Croix, Baron de, observations on his Critique dec 
Historiens d’ Alexander le Grand, 68. 

Samarcand , by what name known to Alexander the 
Great, 10. its latitude, as ascertained by D’AnvUle 
*7. 


... 
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Sandracottus , an Indian prince, his revolt against, and 
treaty with Scleucus, king of Syria, 15. 

Sanskreet literature, a new acquisition, 1 10. Mr Hal- 
hert's account of, ib. 

Sanudo , Marino, his account of the Venetian trade with 
India in the fourteenth century, 40. 

Sciences and Arts, where first cultivated, 7> A view of 
the state of, in India, 68. 

Scylax, of Caryandra, his naval expedition to India, 10. 
Gives fabulous accounts of the country, ib. Why his 
voyage is not mentioned by Arrian, 85, 86. 

Seapoys , modern, established upon the same principle 
with the phalanx of Persians formed by Alexander 
the Great, 1 4. 

Seiks, of India, probability of disputes between them and 
the British, 84. Their situation and character, ib. 

Seleucus, the successor of Alexander, his expedition to 
India, 15. Observations on, 88. 

Selim , sultan, the conqueror of the Mamelukes, his at- 
tention to the advantages of the Indian commerce, 
56’. 

Semirnmis, the vast fleet that opposed her invasion of 
India, 85. 

Sera Metropolis, of Ptolemy, its Latitude according to 
D’Anville, 27. 

Serineham, description of the Pagoda there, 65. 

Sesosiris, king of Egypt, the first who rendered the E- 
gyptians a commercial people, 8. Improbabilities at- 
tending his supposed expedition to, and conquest of 
India, 83. 

Shatter, some account of, 69, 111. 

Slelediba, account given of this island by Cosmas Indi- 
copleustes, 31. 

SUk, its high estimation among the Romans, ?2. The 
trade for, engrossed by the Persians, 31, Silkworms 
obtained and cultivated by the Greeks, 32. Account 
of the Venetian and Florentine bade for silk, 36. Ig- 
norance of the ancients, as to its production, 92. 
Why disliked by the Turns, 93. 

Silver is continually drained from Europe to carry on 
the East India trace, 53. Euru|>c how enriched by 
this exportation, 55. 

Since Metropolis, of Ptolemy, endeavour* of M. D’An- 
ville to ascertain its situation, 2G. 

Slave trade, modem, the origin of, 53, 54. Is largely 
earned on by the African caravans, 1 03. 

Solomon , king of Judea, inquiry into his maritime com- 
merce, 9. Builds Tadraor, in the desert, 19. 

Sol i r> nan, the magnificent, his efforts to drive the Por- 
tuguese from India, 56. 

Soul, description of, from the Mahabarat, G9. 

Spain, how that country happened to have the advan- 
tage and honour of discovering America, 44. (rold 
and silver the only profitable articles they found in 
America, 54. Are obliged to colonize in order to im- 
prove their discoveries, 55. 

Spices and aromatics, why much used by the ancients, 
21, Vast modern consumption of them, 52. 

Strabo, his obscure knowledge of India, 24. His ac- 
count'of the island of Taprobane, 28. His free expo- 
sition of ancient theology, 79. Denies that Scsostris 
ever entered India, 84. Evidence of his slender know- 
ledge of India, 90. His account of the Caspian Sea, 
91. How he justifies his neglect of Hipparchus, 93. 
His account of the Jealous caution with which the In- 
dian women were guarded, 1 06. His account of the 
ancient dyes, 109. 

/Sumatra, the island of, visited by the early Arabians, 
33. Was the Java Minor of Marco Polo, 100. 

Superstition and religion discriminated, 73. Origin of 
superstition, 74. Progress of, 75- Picture of Orien- 
tal superstition, ib. Philosophy fatal to, 76. 

Surya Slddhanta, the sclentiflcal merit of that ancient 
Oriental composition, 113. 

Sylla, vast quantities of spices consumed in his funeral 
‘ pile, 21. 


I 

Tadmor, in the desert, by whom built, and to r what j 
purpose, 19. Its stupendous ruins, 20. Its present j 
state, ib. j 

Tamerlane, his judicious choice of the season for his In- 
dian campaign, 85. 1 

Taprobane, Strabo’s account of that island, 28. Pliny's j 
account of it, ib. Ptolemy’s account of it, ib. Ap- 
pears to be the island of Ceylon, ib. Account given j 
of this island by Cosmos Indicopleustes, 31. ’ 

Tatta, great drought there, 85. Vast numbers of ves- f 
sols for water-carriage there, ib. i 

Tea, has within a century become a necessary of lifo in , 
many parts of Europe, 104. Amazing annual irnpor- j 
tation of, ib. i 

Tea-Tree, first mention of, by Arabian travellers, 33. J 
Tides, of the Indian ocean, peculiarities in, 86. 

Trade, how at first conducted between different coun- , 
tries, 7« Between Egypt and India, 17* Exports and 
imports of India, 21. j 

Transmigration of souls, the eastern doctrine of, ex- i 
plained, 79. I 

Turks, their scruples concerning the wearing of silk, ! 

93. | 

Tyre, the best account of the commercial transactions 
of that city, to be found in the prophet Ezekiel, 84. . 


V 

Vasa Murrhina, of Pliny, inquiry into the nature and 

composition of, 98. 

Venice, first rise of, as a commercial state, 35. Con- 
stantinople taken, in conjunction with the crusaders, 
37* 'Pile Venetians engage largely in the trade and 
manufacture of silk, ib. The Latin empire in the 
East subverted, 38. The Venetians supplanted in the 
trade with Constantinople by the Genoese, 39. They 
settle a trade with Alexandria, ib. Account of the 
Venetian trade with India, in the fourteenth century, 
4 ( >. Travels of Marco Polo, 41. Their trade ex- 
tended by the Turks subduing the Greek empire, ib. 
Remarks on their trade for Indian goods, 4i, 42. 
Evidences of the great wealth they acquired by this 
trade, 42, 43. Alarm taken at the direct voyage to 
East India, by Vasco dc Gama, 45. Measures prose- 
cuted by the Venetians to check the progress of the 
Portuguese in the East, 46, 47- The Portuguese 
supplant them in the European market by reducing 
the prices of Indian goods, 50, 51. The great extent 
of their trade, 101. The bank of Venice the first 
formed of any in Europe, lb. Amount of the Vene- 
tian naval strength in the fifteenth century, ib. 

Ulug Beg, his astronomical tables, 27. 

Virgil, a good natural historian, as well as a descriptive 
poet, 93. 

Volney, M. his account of the camel, 102. And of the 
caravan from Damascus to Mecca, ib. 


w ! 

FVUford, lieutenant, his examination of Arrian’s Peri- i 

plus by modern names and situations, 93. ‘ 

Wilkins, Mr, account of his translation of the Heeto- j 
pades, 110. I 

Women, the jealous seclusion of, in India, whence de- j 
rived, 106. 

Wulll, character of an ode translated from, 11 1. 


Z 

Zminders , their office in the government of Indoslan, 
107. 


THE END, 
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